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^HE Handbook of the Environs op London contains an account — 
- written in every instance from personal examination and inquiry — of 
ery town and village, and all places of historical, antiquarian, and artistic 
terest, within a circuit of twenty miles round London, and of the more 
Qportant places lying four or five miles beyond that boundary. For the 
[etropolis an inner circle of four miles has been taken, and places within 
lat circle are not included in the Environs. These limits comprise the wL^ '^ 
f Middlesex outside the capital, a large part of Surrey, Kent, Essex, and 
lertfordshire, and smaller portions of Berkshire and Buckinghamshire. 

The district thus marked out is probably unrivalled in scenes of historical 
Qterest and personal and literary associations ; in existing palaces, manor- 
houses, and mansions, and the sites of those which have been swept away ; 
Q abbeys and churches ; the homes and graves of remarkable men ; in 
»eautiful and characteristic scenery ; in collections of pictures and works of 
rt; in national workshops and arsenals, and places of popular amusement 
nd resort. How rich and varied are the subjects and associations, the 
ightest draft on the memory will determine. Runnimede and the Great 
Charter, Tilbury Fort and the Armada, Uxbridge and its abortive Treaty, 
be Rye House and its Plot, at once recur to every one's recollection. We 
bink of Windsor Castle, glorious in itself and its surroundings, and the 
esidence of the long line of British monarchs from the Conqueror to 
''^ictoria ; of Hampton Court, witness of the grandeur and the fall of 
iVolsey, the abode of his imperious master, of William IH. and Mary, of 
^nne and the early Geofges; the Richmond of Henry VII. and James I., 
>f Greorge II. and Queen Caroline, and Merlin's Cave, Lord Hervey and 
Stephen Duck; of Greenwich, the birthplace and the favourite seat of 
Elizabeth, its Hospital and Observatory ; the sites of the royal palaces of 
Sltham, Havering-atte-Bower, Oatlands, and Nonsuch; the Theobalds and 
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Hatfield of James I. and Cecil ; the Gorhambnry of the Bacons ; the Ham 
House of the Lauderdales and Dysarts ; the Claremont of Glive, of the 
Prmccss Charlotte, and of Lonis Philippe ; the Beddington of the Carews ; 
Panshanger with its Raphaels and matchless Bartolommeo ; the Grove and the 
Clarendon portraits ; Cassiobury, Osterley, Chevening, and Ejiole ; Gobions 
and Sir Thomas More ; Barn-Elms and Bayfordbury, the Kit-Cat Club and 
the Tonson relics ; Syon Honse and Monastery, and wandering nuns ; Eew 
with its unequalled Botanic Gardens, and courtly recollections ; Bomham 
Beeches and Epping Forest ; Blackheath with its Jack Cade gatherings and 
royal pageants and cavalcades ; Putney Heath and its duels, Wimbledon 
with its Common and camp ; Cooper's Hill and St. George's ; Hayes, 
Hoi wood, and St. Anne's Hill, the cherished retreats of Chatham, Pitt, and 
Fox; Chertsey, where **the last accents flow'd from Cowley's tongue;" 
Chalfont St. Giles and Horton, Milton's '< daily walks and ancient neigh- 
bourhood ; " and Stoke Poges, the ivy-mantled tower and tomb of Gray ; 
Eton and Harrow, with their long roll of scholars, poets, statesmen ; the 
sister heights of Highgate and Hampstead, the former with its oath and 
horns, the latter with old memories of its wells and flask, its assemblies, 
bowling greens, and fleet marriages, Clarissa Harlowe and Evelina, 
Akenside and Steele, Erskine, Mansfield, and Bomney ; Hounslow with its 
highwaymen ; St. Albans with its abbey, battle-fields, the grave of Bacon, 
and the buried Yerulamium; Chertsey and Barking Abbeys; Waltham 
Abbey, Cross, and powder-mills ; the lost palaces of Canons and Wanstead ; 
Fulham, the palace and tombs of the Bishops of London ; and Croydon, 
where were the palace and monuments of the Archbishops of Canterbury ; 
the old medicinal wells of Epsom, Hampstead, Richmond, Acton, Bamet, 
with their assemblies, raffling-shops, card-rooms, and concerts ; Deptford 
with its Royal Dockyard ; Woolwich with Dockyard, Arsenals, and Gun 
Factory, and all the marvels of the heavy ordnance manufacture ; and 
Enfield and its Small-Arms Factory, the triumph of modem mechanism, 
contrasting with its ancient chase and palace ; Horace Walpole's Strawberry 
Hill, and Pope's Villa and Grotto ; and the homes and groves of Evelyn 
and Temple, of Bolingbroke, Swift, and Gay, of Thomson, Hogarth, Johnson, 
and Charles Lamb. 

The list might be extended almost indefinitely, and every item in it 
would suggest some memorable name or animating association. Yet for 
the illustration of this rich tract comparatively little has been done. 
Lysons' * Environs ' is a painstaking and thoroughly trustworthy ** history 
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of the parishes within twelve miles of the capital;** hat it is a parish 
history, loaded with all local details, admirable in its way, but limited in 
interest, and wearisome from its extent. The first edition of Lysons* 
Environs was published in 1791-96; and nearly seventy years have passed 
since the last edition was issued, its bulk — it is in five parts equal to five 
large quarto volumes — ^probably deterring republication ; and no other 
book has taken its place. Earlier than Lysons was * The Ambulator, or 
Stranger's Companion — (in later editions altered to the * Pocket Companion*) 
— ^in a Tour Bound London.* The Ambulator professed to describe, under 
an alphabetical arrangement, ** whatever is remarkable either for Grandeur, 
Elegancy, Use, or Curiosity, within the circuit of twenty-five miles.** The 
materials were '* collected by a gentleman fer his amusement,** and the 
work was comprised in aae thin pocket volume. The Ambulator was as 
meagre as Lysons was difiuse, and as negligent and inexact as he was 
careful and accurate. But the book supplied a want, and was several times 
reprinted at intervals of a few years.* The Environs were also included 
in Dr. Hunter's * London and its Environs,' two vols., quarto, 1803 — 1811 ; 
in Lambert's tedious * History and Survey of London and its Environs,* 
four vols., quarto, 1806 ; in the still more tedious * History and Description 
of London and its Neighbourhood,* by David Hughson, LL.D., six thick 
vols., octavo, 1805, etc., and in other books of a like kind which appeared 
in curious abundance in the early years of the present century. But in 
all these the Environs are treated by way of appendage to the Capital, and 
the descriptions are poor and perfunctory, showing not a trace of original 
research or personal examination. 

The present volume has the alphabetical arrangement of the Ambulator, 
and somewhat of the fulness of Lysons, whilst it takes a wider range 
than either. Leaving to Lysons and the county historians family annals, 
genealogies, the descent of properties, parish registers, the bills of mortality, 
and cases of longevity, it yet aims to serv^e as a book of reference as well 
as a guide. Withcmt dwelling on- historical, biographical, antiquarian, or 
architectural details, a broad outline is sketched of the history of remarkable 
places and obje&ts. The descent of manors is traced where of more than 
local interest. Important buildings are described, and their owners and 
occupants mentioned. In passing through galleries, attention is directed 

* The second edition was published in 1782 ; the twelfth, and we believe the last, in 
1820. 
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to the more noteworthy pictures. Literary and personal associations are 
recalled, and matters of general or permanent interest are recorded, and 
illustrated by quotations from contemporary authors, or writers who have 
made the subject a special study, where such extracts promised to throw a 
clearer light on the circumstances, or to brighten the page. And while the 
past is thus illustrated, existing houses, churches, and objects of interest 
are described at sufficient length to mark their present condition an^ 
character. The physical features of the country, and the geology, where 
distinctive or exceptional, are noted, the leading occupations pointed oat, 
and special processes, as at Enfield and Woolwich, briefly described. 

As far as it goes, and bearing in mind its limits, the book claims to be 
comprehensive, full, and fairly complete. No pretence is made of ex- 
haustive treatment : rather, it is offered as a series of rapid though faithful 
sketches, to serve for indication and suggestion. To ensure accuracy, every 
place has been visited, and most places several times. The descriptions are 
written from personal observation, but much assistance has been derived 
from residents, owners or occupiers of houses, directors of works, architects 
of buildings, etc. 

The work has been several years on hand, and no available source of 
information has been intentionally neglected. The authorities used are 
referred to as they occur. Private communications and official and local 
replies to inquiries have been liberally furnished, and are gratefully 
acknowledged. But with all possible care and diligence, there must, in a 
work of such extent, and embracing so many facts, names, and dates, be 
many omissions, oversights, and mistakes ; and, while asking indulgence 
for them, the writer earnestly requests that, where detected, information of 
them will be kindly communicated to the Publisher, that thus the next 
edition may be rendered as correct and useful as possible. 

It only remains to point out that, in order to interfere as little as may be 
with the narrative, the situation, access by railway, and population of each 
place are given in an opening paragraph. The population is in all cases 
that of 1871. A full Index has been added of names and things not 
expressed in the alphabetical arrangement of the headings. 
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ABBEY WOOD, Kent, a station on 
the North Kent Rly., 12 m. from Lon- 
lon, and midway between Plnmstead and 
SriUi, but in the latter parish, occupies part 
If the site of Lesness Abbey Wood, which 
"eached E. to Erith and back to Lesness 
Qeath. Inn, the Harrow, 

The district of Lesness or Lesnes 
[Zoisnes in Domesday) was of consider- 
ible extent, and gave its name to the 
londied. Lesness Abbey was founded in 
.178, by Richard de Lucy, Justiciary of 
Sngland, at West Wood in his village of 
liesness, " on rising ground at the edge of 
lie marshes," for canons regular of the 
>rder of St. Augustine, and dedicated to 
St, Marj and Thomas the Martyr. In 
.279 " the Abbat and Covent of Lyesnes 
nclosed a great part of their marshe in 
Plumsted, and within 12 yeeres after 
'«hey inned the rest also to their great 
Denefite."* The breach of the embank- 
ment and " drowning " of the lands of 
Lesness in 1527, wi& their subsequent 
recovery under the direction of the 
theologian Jacobus Acontius (Giacomo 
Aconzio) are more particularly noticed 
under Plumstbad. The abbey was 
granted various privileges, among others 
that of holding a fair here (temp, 
Henry III.) on the eve of SS. Simon 
and Jude and three days after ; and at 
the beginning of the 14th cent, we find 
Pope Boniface VIII. writing to the abbot + 
to use his influence for the preserva- 
tion of the rights and privileges of the 

* Perambulation of Kent, Lambarde, p; 440. 
Hi 1596. 
+ Brit. MuB. MSS., Fauft, A, VIII. 



monastery of Southwark ; but the house 
was always poor, and in 1524 Wolsey 
procured a buU from Pope Clement VII. 
for the suppression of this and three 
other small monasteries, and the appro- 
priation of their revenues to his new col- 
leges at Oxford and Ipswich. On Wol- 
sey's fall, Lesness was seized by Henry 
VIII., who sometime after granted it to 
William Brereton, on whose execution it 
reverted to the Crown ; it was given to 
Sir Ralph Sadler in 1646, and, after pass- 
ing through various hands, was towards 
the end of the 17th cent, settled on Christ's 
Hospital. 

Of the outer walls of the Abbey a few 
fragments may be seen on the hillside 
inmiediately S.E. of the station; an open 
path leads up to them. They are of flint, 
and of no architectural or picturesque 
value. The walls of the convent garden, 
the most perfect relic, still enclose a 
vegetable garden and orchard. The clois- 
ters are said to be traceable, but the 
ground is too fully cropped to allow the 
assertion to be readily tested, fhe site 
of the Abbey Grange is marked by Abbey 
Ihmi (the farm-house on the hillside 
facing the marsh), a tasteless modem 
house raised on the old foundations. 
Stone coflans and other vestigia were ex- 
humed in the last century. 

A few years ago Abbey Wood was much 
in favour with sketchers, botanists, gipsy 
parties, and holiday-makers generally. 
There was the wood to ramble over at 
will; the hillside furnished wide pros- 
pects across the broad expanse of level 
marsh and the Thames beyond— here al- 
ways alive with every kind of craft, — 

1 
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v.-hil^t AbU'V Fnmi and tin* Unrrow Inn 
wi'w iihnost thi» only h«»iiM's. Ndw the 
WimmI in in |iHrt Imilt nvi-r : tbo iip|K»r 
|i:irt in "til Irt on ImiUlin}: loft.'^eM." and 
tho rt'st irt rldw frnnMl in. whilst notioc« 
nt cvory turn (M»nvt'y th<» information and 
waniinjr that •* Thow WotMls are the pri- 
vate i»ro|)erty of tlie (Jovcmors of Christ's 
Ilt)spitAl.** an<l that "all persons tre«- 
pn«sinu in them will l>e prostHMited." In 
early suinnuT the wood is n^si)lendent 
with f<iX|rloves — literally aeres of them 
may Iks WH'n in Hower. 

Al)out the Hly. Stat, a railway villajje 
is jrrowinj; up, whi<'h has assumed the 
name of Ahhry W(tod. From it little 
is to l)e seen hut the flat marsh, the 
river wall shuttinjr out the Thames. The 
larjre noticeable buildinj; by the river 
pide. at CrwumeM (IJ m. across Plnmstead 
Marsh) marks the Stmfhrrn Ouffall Sta- 
tion of the Metropolitan Main Drainage, 
where an average of W) million gallons of 
Hewage is pumped daily into the Thames. 
(Sre Erith.) There are many pleasant 
Htrolls from Ablxjy Wood. Bogtall Heathy 
within very easy distance — go up the lane 
by the Harrow, noting the dells on either 
side — is a charming bit of still open heath, 
and now (1874) happily secured from 
enclosure, with wide views across the 
Thames valley ; farther S. is East Wick- 
ham ; S.E. is a pleasant way from Bostall 
Heath to Bexley or Crayf ord. Bostall or 
Borstall is a hamlet of Plumstead; the 
manor belongs to the Clothworkers' Com- 
pany, London. 

ABBOT'S LANGLEY (Dom. 
Langelai), Hebts, 20 m. N.W. from Lon- 
don, and about 1 j m. S.E. (by field and 
lane) fijom the King's Langley Stat, of 
the North- Western Rly., pop. 2638. In 
the time of Edward the Confessor, " Egel- 
wine the Black, and Winefled his vvife, 
gave the vill. to the abbots of St. Albans, 
from whence it had the adjunct of Abbot 
to distinguish it from the neighbouring 
vill [of fing's Langley], and was denomi- 
nated Langley from the length of the vill., 
for the name signifies along land."* 

On the E. the parish is hilly and broken, 
with pretty lanes and good views; along 
the W. side is the broad valley of the 

* Channoy. Hist. Antiquities of Hertfordshire, 
reprint, vol ii, p. 886. 



(tade. through which also run the Grand 
Junction Canal and the North- Western 
Kly. Tlie village stands on high ground 
in a richly wooded neighbourhood, and is 
famous as the birthplace of the only Eng- 
lishman who ever became Pope (Adrian 
IV.) Nicholas Breakspeare was the son 
of a servant in the abbey of St. Albans, 
where he himself for some time filled a 
menial post, but asking to be admitted 
a monk, he was driven from the convent 
for his presumption — ^which proved, qnoth 
Fuller, "no mishap, but a happy miss 
unto him." Bom towards the end of the 
11th cent., he was elected Pope in 1154, 
and died in 1159. 

The Clivreh (St. Lawrence) is in part as 
old as Breakspeare's time, but the greater 
part is later. It consists of nave and 
aisles with clerestorey ; chancel with S. 
aisle ; and at the W. end a square embat- 
tled tower, in which is a peal of 6 bells. 
The nave and tower are rough-cast, the 
chancel of flint and stone set in alternate 
squares. The two west bays of the nave 
have round-headed arches, with nail-head 
mouldings (re-chiselled in restorations, 
the last in 1866), borne on thick cylindri- 
cal piers ; the arches of the other three 
bays are pointed. The windows of the 
S. aisle are Dec., the others mostly Perp. 
They contain some poor modem painted 
glass by Laurent of Paris. The font 
is of the early part of the 16th cent 
Braifses., in centre aisle of nave : half- 
size to Thos. Cogwell and his two wives, 
1607 ; and an older, but very small 
and much worn one, without inscription. 
The principal Mont, is of Lord Chief 
Justice Raymond, Lord Abbot of Abbot's 
Langley (d. 1732), best known by his 
* Reports.' The mont. represents Ray- 
mond in his official robes, in a reclining 
position, attended by an allegorical fe- 
male ; above are the family arms. It is 
a good example of the art and taste of 
the time, and interesting from the sculp- 
tor, Westley Gill, having inscribed Mb 
name upon it. S. of the chancel aisle is 
a small mural mont. with well-executed 
kneeling effigy, coloured and gilt, of Mrs. 
Anne Combe, d. 1640. On one side is a 
statuette of Time, with his scythe ; on the 
other Death, vrith dart and hour-glass. 

Near the ch. is Cecil Lodge (W. H. 
Smith, Esq., M.P.), formerly a seat of the 
Marquis of Salisbury. HazUwood (Lord 
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3y) is a little S. Other seats are — 
''* Hill House (J. Dickinson, Esq.) ; 
MUl (John Evans, Esq., F.R.S., 
.), containing fine collections of stone 
ronze implements and British coins ; 
le Manor Hovse (Sir Samuel Canning, 
( On the rt. of and close to the N.W. 
just before reaching King's Langley 
is the Booksellers'' Provident Retreat, 
t red brick Tudor building, erected 
19. It comprises 7 houses for aged 
►ers of the Booksellers' Provident 
ation and their widows, who, be- 
residence, receive annuities of from 
50 guineas. 

Htmton Bridge, a large hamlet on 
,W. Rly. and Grand Junction Canal, 
S.W. from Abbot's Langley vill., is 
larkably good Dec. ch., St, PmtVs, 
ley Bury, built and endowed in 
it the cost of W. Jones Loyd, Esq., 
the designs of Mr. H. Woodyer. It 
squared flint with Bath stone dress- 
and has at the W. a tower and tall 
led spire 130 feet high. The projec- 
•n the S.E. is a mortuary chapel for 
unily of the founder. The interior 
y chastely fitted, and has some good 
ig. A little S.W. of the ch. is 
ley Bwry (W. Jones Loyd, Esq.), 
by Chide Justice Raymond, and a 
building of its time, but enlarged 
nproved of late. 

Laverstock Green, another hamlet 
BCcL district, with 263 inhabitants, 
partly formed out of Abbot's Lang- 
[emel Hempstead, and St. Michael's 
1, St. Albans), about 3 m. N. on the 
to Harpenden, is a neat little Gothic 
[oly Tnnity) of flint and stone, built 
)8. 

sh Mill, on the Grand Junction 
L, where are the extensive paper 
of Messrs. Dickinson and Evans, is 
)bot's Langley parish, but is much 
r to the vill. of King's Langley, 
which it is 1 m. N. It was in a 
at Bedm-ont, I m. N. of Abbot's 
ley, that Mr. Evans found, in 1862, 
ret two flint implements discovered 
J drift of the Thames Valley. 

BRIDGE, Essex (anc. Affe- 
e, or Affebridge), so called from its 
on by the bridge over the Roding ; * 

ylor (following Ingram) says, "Abridge ia 



on the Ongar road, 13 m. from Whitechapel, 
IJ m. S.E., down a pretty country lane, 
from Theydon Stat. (16^ m.) of the Grt. B. 
Rly. (Ongar branch). In coaching days 
the White Hart was a busy posting hoilse ; 
it is now a country inn, where the tourist 
wiU find reasonable accommodation and 
great civility. The viU. consists of a 
single street of old-fashioned shops and 
private houses, — in appearance a com- 
pound of a country village and a small 
roadside town. Almdge is a hamlet of 
Lamboume par. Lamboume ch. is about 
1 m. S.E., by a pleasant walk across the 
fields ; Abridge has a small chapel of ease 
served by a curate. The manor of AfEe- 
brugge was given to the Knights Hospi- 
tallers by Peter de Yoisnes and William 
de Blois. Abridge stands in the midst of 
pleasing scenery : the low hills of They- 
don on one side, and Lamboume on the 
other, command wide views over Epping 
Forest (about 2^ m. W.)y and the hMs of 
Kent 

ACTON, MmDK. (A.-S. Ac, oak, 
tnn,town), sometimes called West Acton, 
to distinguish it from the neighbouring 
hamlet of East Acton, a vilL on the Ux- 
bridge rd., 6 m. W. of the Marble Arch ; 
and a Stat, on the N. and S.W. Junction 
Rly., 10 m. from the Euston terminus ; 
pop. 8306* The manor has belonged to 
the see of London from time immemorial. 
There is little to be seen in the village ; 
and the Immediate vicinity, never very 
interesting, has been rendei«d less so by 
building operations. On the W. are some 
pleasant lanes ; the S., towards the Thames, 
is level, and laid out in market gardens 
and orchards, with a few wheat fields. 

The Church was, except the tower, re- 
built in 1866. It is of red and black bricks, 
Dec. in style, with gables to the bays of 
the aisles, a deep chancel, and a large E. 
window of 6 lights filled with painted 
glass, a memorial to Earl Howe : archi- 



At the bridge,'* from the A.-S. asU at, and bridge. 
(Words and Plaoee, p. 384, n. 3, and 463.) But the 
oldest fonn, Jffehrugge^ hardlj agrees with this 
derivation. Hay it not rather oome from Celtic 
Aff or Avon^ water, and bridge? The valley of 
the Roding here broadens out into level meadows, 
which are even now flooded In wet seasons, and 
may in early times have been permanently nnder 
water, so as to form a sort of l%ke along which the 
road ran. 
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Hon. the Dowager Ladv King, widow of 
the 7th Baron King, father of the present 
Earl of Lovelace, was enlarged a few years 
ago by the Earl of Kilmorey, and a chapel, 
semi-Byzantine in style, added, but not 
consecrated. The grounds were also en- 
tirely rearranged ; but many of the trees 
planted by Mr. Southcote still remain. 
From the Bummit of Wobum Hill the 
views are very beautiful. 

Sa/ye9 Cowrt (the property of Mr. Ras- 
trick), in the centre of the village, was the 
residence of James Payne, the architect, 
and afterwards of Sir Charles Wetherell. 
Onga/r Hill, i m. S.W. (B. L. Lewis, 
Esq.), once the residence of Admiral Sir 
Hyde Parker, and afterwards of Sir Fred. 
Morton Eden, Bart., was built about a 
century back, and, working at it as a 
bricklayer's boy under his brother, an 
illiterate petty bricklayer, was a lad named 
John Swan, who afterwards made some 
figure in the world as Sir John Soane, 
R.A., the architect of the Bank of Eng- 
land, Professor of Architecture in the 
Koyal Academy, and founder of the Soane 
Museum. 

Anningsley Park, the seat of the Hon. 
Mrs. James Norton, about 2 m. S.W. from 
Addlestone, was the property of Thomas 
Day, the author of * Sandf ord and Merton.' 
He purchased it on coming of age (1770), 
and here endeavoured to work out his 
educational, matrimonial, and philan- 
thropic speculations, wrote his well-known 
book, and cultivated the land, which was 
a desolate heathy track when he obtained 
possession of it. He resided here till his 
death, which occurred near his mother's 
house. Bear Wood, Berks, from the kick 
of a colt he was training, Sept. 28th, 1789. 
The wild bit of woodland beyond the 
lodge, chiefly Scotch fir, was planted by 
Mr. Day ; a short drive through highly 
cultivated grounds beyond leads to the 
old-fashioned but thoroughly comfortable 
looking house. 

OUershaw Parky the seat of Sir T. R. 
Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., about a mile from 
Annlngdey, is a stately Italian structure ; 
the park is very extensive, greatly diver- 
sified in surface, richly wooded, contains 
some broad sheets of water, and from 
various points commands wide and charm- 
ing prospects. Coombelands (J. M. Paine, 
Esq.), Ihn Covrt (R. Innes Noad, Esq.), 
and Patters Park (Albert Savory, Esq.), 



are other good seats. It was at Addle- 
stone ( Gfrove End) that Charles Knight, 
the well-known publisher and author, died 
March 9th, 1873, within a few days of the 
completion of his 82nd year. At Fifield, 
in this village, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall 
lived and wrote for many years ; and here 
also, in an old-fashioned looking cottage 
in the heart of the village, buUt by the 
late Daniel Thome, dealer in Wardour 
Street antiquities, reside the Misses Cat- 
low, whose books on natural history and 
botany are widely known. 

ALBANS, ST. {see St. Albans). 

ALBYNS, or ALBINS, Essex, 
the seat of W. C. Gellibrand, Esq., in the 
parish of Stapleford Abbots, and about 
i m. N. of the ch. Albyns manor 
passed by marriage to ^ Thomas 
Edmondes, — a distinguished diplomatist 
in the reign of EUzabeth, and treasurer 
of the household of James I., whose 
letters and state papers, published with a 
Life by Birch (* An Historical View,' etc., 
8vo, 1749,) have been of much service to 
historians, — ^and the house was probably 
erected by him. The design is ascribed 
to Inigo Jones. Walpole says,* " If he 
had any hand in it, it must have been 
during his first profession, and before he 
had seen any good buildings," but he 
admits that ^' the house is handsome . . . 
though all entirely of the King James's 
Gothic." About 1640 the estate was pur- 
chased by Aid. Antony Abdy, and a cen- 
tury later the house was restored by Sir 
John Abdy. It is a good and picturesque 
Jacobean brick and stone structure, and 
stands in a fine park. 

ALDBOROUGH (or ALDBURY) 
HATCH, Essex, 2 m. N. by E. from the 
Hford Stat, of the Grt. E. Rly., a hamlet 
and eccl. dist. of Barking : pop. 430. It 
is called Aldbury Hatch, says Morant, 
^^ as denoting an old seat, near a hatch, 
or low gate, belonging to the forest." 
Lysons (1810) describes it as " a capital 
mansion situated in the forest." But all 
is changed now. Of the mansion little if 
anything remains, and though the name 
of Aldhor(yugh Gate is retained, the forest 
has receded to a considerable distance, 

^ Aneodotea, vol it., p. 278, ed. 1786. 
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and promises soon to disappear alto- 
gether. In 1852 Hainanlt Forest was 
disafforested, and an area of 1870 acres 
at Aldborongh was allotted to the Crown. 
This was converted into a farm. " Up- 
wards of 100,000 trees, oak, hornbeam, 
and the like," were cut down, the land 
was drained and made arable, model 
buildings of the most formal type were 
erected, and long rigid rectangular roads 
formed, without a field-path, and with 
scarcely a tree to relieve the dreary 
uniformity : and thus what, though level, 
was a wild and matchless woodland 
waste, has been transformed into one of 
the most uninviting and wearisome tracts 
around London. The sum of £42,000 
was expended, and the farm is let at a 
rental of £4000 ; the annual product of 
the trees, etc., before the ground was dis- 
afforested, was about £600.* For the use 
of the inhabitants of the reclaimed forest 
land, the Government built in 1863, a little 
S. of Aldborough Grate, an elegant little 
ch., St. Peter's, Dec. in character : archt., 
Mr. A. AshpiteL 

ALDENHAM, Herts, (Dom. 
Eldenham,) pop. 1929, 15 m. from London 
by road, 2J m. N. by E. from Bushey Stat. 
the L. and N.W. Ely., through charming of 
lanes, by Bushey Orove, Biishey Mill, 
and Berry Wood^ and about 2 m. S.W. 
across a pleasant country, from the Rad- 
lett Stat of the Midland Bly. 

Aldenham was given to St. Albans Ab- 
bey by Offa, king of the Mercians. Shortly 
after the Conquest it was demised by the 
Abbot of St. Albans for 20 years to the 
Abbot of Westminster, on condition that 
he so kept the woods here that persons 
joum^ing from St. Albans to London 
might be safe from the robbers who in- 
fested the neighbourhood. But the Abbot 
of Westminster, strong in favour of the 
Conquerer, would neither carry out the 
conditions of his tenure, nor give up 
possession, and the Abbot of St. Albans 
did not recover the land till long after 
the expiration of the term. At the Dis- 
solution the manor reverted to the 
Crown, but was soon after granted to 
Henry Stepney, whose heir sold it to Sir 
Edward Carey, father of Henry Visct. 

* Eridmice of the Hon. C. A. Gore, Com. of 
Woods and Forests, 186S. 



Falkland, the celebrated Lord Deputy of 
Lreland. In the reign of Charles II. the 
manor was held by Denzil, Lord Hollis, 
the famous plenipotentiary. It now be- 
longs to Lord Rendlesham. 

Aldenhcm, Church (St. John the Bap- 
tist) stands on high ground near the 
centre of the vill., and is worth visiting. 
It is of flint and stone, chiefly Perp. in cha- 
racter, but with portions of earlier date, 
and consists of a nave and aisles, a long 
chancel, and a large and lofty embattled 
tower, having a stair turret at the N.W. 
angle, and surmounted with a thin 
shingled spire. The interior is unusually 
good. The nave is separated from the 
aisles by three octagonal piers on each 
side, carrying tall pointed arches, and a 
clerestorey. Over the nave is the original 
and untouched chesnut roof, the tie- 
beams of which have angels supporting 
shields, carved and coloured, and the 
principal rafters are painted in pattern- 
work. The roof is borne on timber wall- 
shafts which rest on grotesque stone 
corbels. The chancel has a timber roof 
added by Sir C. Barry when he restored 
the church about 1846. At the same time 
a large five-light Dec. east window was 
inserted, but showing marks of settle- 
ment, it was repaired and some altera- 
tions made two or three years back. 
Memorial painted glass of fair character 
by Howes, of Durham, fiUs the great B. 
window ; the W. window by O'Connor, 
one in the chancel aisle by Wailes, of 
Newcastle, another by Warrington, and 
one on the N. of the nave by Clayton and 
Bell. At the end of the N. aisle is a 
modem open oak screen. S. of the 
chancel are a piscina and (modem) 
sedilia. The font is E.E., of Purbeck 
marble ; octagonal, with a thick central 
shaft and four thin ones. It had been 
entirely plastered over, but, when the ch. 
was repaired, was carefully restored by 
Richardson. At the same time a painting 
was uncovered at the E. end of the N. 
aisle, but it had been so much mutilated 
that it is only possible to guess that the 
subject was the Trinity. 

The Monts. are interesting. In the 
chancel are six small 16th century 
brasses^ in fair preservation, though the 
inscriptions are gone. Against the wall 
of the S. aisle of the chancel, under flat 
arched canopies of rather rich details, 
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are two recumbent effigies of females, 
with small figures of angels at the heads, 
and hounds at the feet. The two form in 
effect a single mont. ; it is not known 
whom they represent, but Chauncy (1720) 
says, •'! have it by relation, they were 
two sisters here entombed, the founders 
of this church and coheirs to this lord- 
ship," a sort of tradition not uncommon 
in connection with country churches. 
There are good engravings of the mont. 
by Byrne, and of the effigies by C. Stoth- 
ard, after drawings by Mr. Blore, in 
Clutterbuck's, * Hertfordshire,' i., 139. S. 
of the chancel is a large altar tomb to 
John CoghiU of Berry, d. 1714. CoghiU 
is represented reclining in the full dress 
of his day, and his wiEe, Deborah, lean- 
ing on her elbow and contemplating him. 
Obs. at E. end of the S. aisle an ancient 
church che^t : it is 10 ft. long, hewn out 
of a single block of oak, and everywhere 
bound and clamped with iron. In its S. 
end, as it stands, is a secret chamber, 
with its distinct locks and fastenings: 
although not among the handsomest, it 
is one of the most massive and remark- 
able of these chests remaining. In it 
were kept the church registers to the reign 
of Elizabeth, but becoming mildewed they 
have been removed to a dryer depository. 
In the vestry are suspended two helmets ; 
both are rusty, but on the vizor of one 
the gilding is still bright. In the ch.- 
yard obs, the fine group of tall syca- 
mores, and the tomb (crowned with an 
urn) of Lt.-Gen. Robert Bume, d. 1825, 
an officer who commanded a division of 
the British army under Wellington in the 
Peninsula, and served with great dis- 
tinction in India. 

Aldenham Chammar School^ on Boy- 
don's Hill, 1^ m. 8.E. of Aldenham ch., 
was founded and endowed, with 6 alms- 
houses, in 1699, by Richard Piatt, of 
London, brewer, the government of both 
institutions being entrusted to the Brew- 
ers' Company. Within the last few years 
a new scheme has been sanctioned by 
which the Grammar School has been 
made a strictly classical school, and 2 
lower schools erected out of the endow- 
ment for the use of parishioners, one 
near Aldenham, the other at Medboume, 
at the eastern extremity of the par. near 
Elstree : both are good Elizabethan red 
brick buildings. 



Altogether Aldenham is an interesting 
place to visit. About the cottage doors, 
in summer, straw-plaiters may be seen 
plying their nimble fingers. Almost all 
the lanes are picturesque; and the stranger, 
if at Aldenham in the early summer, 
should not fail to stroll through Berry 
Wood down to the river Colne, which 
skirts its western boundary. The wood 
is a remnant of that which gave the 
Abbot of St. Albans so much trouble, but 
is safe enough now, and is one it is a 
joy to come upon in these days of en- 
closures. It has wild walks, abounds in 
flowers, — ^the rare yellow pimpernel and 
the tall yeUow iris are in profusion, — 
and the birds answer each other from 
every spray. A chalk pit in it will 
reward the geologist with an abundance 
of sponges, /wawi«i/J?ra, and perchance 
" beautifully preserved ^<?/y2<w.* Along 
the river there are two or three level 
reaches that would have delighted the 
hearts, and defied the pencils, of the best 
of the old Dutch river painters. Aldenham 
Abbey is the seat of W. Stuart, Bsq. ; 
Aldenham Ilousej near Elstree, of H. 
Gibbs, Esq. ; Otters' Pool was that of 
the late Hon. Sir J. S. Willes. Alden- 
ham has several outlying hamlets — as 
Letchuioor Heath and Fowr Ways, 1 m. 
E. by S. from the vill. ; Patohetfs Oreen, 

1 m. S.E., near which is Del/row (Vice- 
Admiral E. G. Fanshawe, C.B.) ; BaMett, 

2 m. N.E., on the St. Albans road ; and 
Theobalds, 3^ m. E. — ^all fair samples of 
the rural Hertfordshire hamlet, {See 
Radlett.) 

ALEXANDRA PARK AND 

PALACE {see MuswELL Hill). 

ALPERTON, or APPERTON, 

MiDDX., a hamlet of Harrow-on-the- 
Hill, but nearly 3 m. S. of the town. 
From the Sudbury Stat, of the L. and N. 
W. Rly. it is J m. S. by W. Besides the 
farmhouses, it comprises a few straggling 
cottages, with a * public ' (the Chequers)^ 
and two or three beershops, along the road 
by the Grand Junction Canal, and between 
the canal and the little river Brent. It is 
a pretty summer evening stroll from Sud- 
bury to Twyf ord and Hanger Hill, across 

* See Froc. Geologista' ABSooiation, vol. iL, p. 46. 
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the Alperton meadows, but the brick- 
maker and the builder threaten a descent 
upon them. 

ALVELEY, Essex {see Aveley). 

AMBRESBURY (or AMBREYS) 
BANKS, an ancient earthwork, fortified 
station, or camp, in Epping Forest, about 
100 yds. to the right or E. of the Epping 
road, and 1^ m. S.W. of that town : you 
reach it by a forest track which leaves the 
road nearly opposite the 14 mile-stone. 
The etitrenchment consists of a broad and 
high bank or earthen wall with a deep 
outer ditch; the figure is an irregular 
square or oblong, having the longest side, 
from S.W. to N.E., about 230 yards, 
parallel with the highroad. The work is 
very difficult to trace satisfactorily, from 
the bank being in many places entirely 
broken down and the ditch levelled, 
whilst ditch, wall, and area are, equally 
with the adjacent land, overgrown with 
hornbeam, oak, beech, and hawthorn, 
with a few hollies, sloes, and crabs, a 
dense tangle of brambles, and an exu- 
berant growth of ferns ; still it is pos- 
sible to make out its form and measure its 
dimensions, as we ascertained quite re- 
cently (Oct. 1873). Our measurement 
corresponded very nearly with that of 
the Ordnance Map, though the Unes are 
less r^ular, and the angles more rounded 
than there laid down. It is about 850 
yards, or nearly half a mile, in circuit ; 
the area enclosed about 9 acres — ^not 
12, as in the books. It has been generally 
assumed to be a British work, though 
British works are not usually rectangular. 
Some early antiquaries, like Stukely, 
have even imagined it to be the last 
stronghold held by Cassivelaunus before 
retreating to his oppidimi at St. Albans ; 
others, that it was the fortress of Boa- 
dicea.* Its name has been supposed to be 
a corrupted form of the British e^nrys^ an 
enclosure; but it is noteworthy that 
Ambresbury was the ancient form of 
Amesbury, near Stonehenge, the asserted 
burial-place of Ambrosius, the successor 
of Vortigem.f To us, Ambresbury Banks 
has much more the appearance of a small 
Boman than a British camp, though of 

* Moraut'8 Essex. 

t Taylor, Woids and Places, 2nd ed., p. 815. 



course it may have been occupied by the 
Britons after the departure of the Komans. 

AMWELL (Dom. Emmewell), one 
of the prettiest villages in Hertford- 
shire, and closely associated with the 
kindly Quaker poet (the first of his creed), 
John Scott, generally known as Scott of 
Amwell. Amwell (pop. of the parish 2245), 
or Gbeat Amwell, to distinguish it from 
the hamlet of Little Amwell^ stands on 
the rt. bank of the Lea (but separated 
from it by the Lea Navigation, the Grt. 
E. Ely., and the New River, which here 
run side by side), and is 19 m. from 
London by rd. and 1^ m. S. by E. from 
the Ware Stat, of the Grt. E. Ely. (Hert- 
ford Branch). It is best reached, how- 
ever, from the St. Margaret's Stat., from 
which it is 1 m. N. On leaving St. Mar- 
garet's Stat., take the first gate-path on 
the rt., then almost immediately turn up 
the slope on the 1. The path, by the New 
River, leads direct to the bridge, above 
which rises the hillside, crowned by the 
old church. Here, as Scott sings, 

** The pleased eye 
On Amwell rests at last, its favourite soene. 
How picturesque the view ! where up the side 
Of tiiat steep bank her roofs of russet thatch 
Rise mixed with trees, above whose swelling tops 
Ascends the tall churdi tower, and loftier still 
The hill's extended ridge." 

You have indeed from the bridge a 
charming little landscape of the kind 
here painted, though more dressed than 
when Scott sketched it. Scott's poetry 
abounds with like desciiptions of the 
scenery of the neighbourhood. From 
the bridge obs. on the trim lawn of the 
little island, a stone inscribed with some 
of his lines, which tell that here issues 
one of the head springs of the New 
River : — 

" Amwell, perpetual be thy stream. 
Nor e'er thy spring be less, 
Which thousands drmk who never dream 
Whence flows the boon they bless." 

The Amwell springs do, in fact, supply 
the New River Company with about 
4,000,000 gallons of water daily. 

From the bridge a path past the George 
IV. — a country inn with a large ash-tree 
in front of it — leads to the churchyard, 
which you enter between a couple of 
lofty limes, with, at their feet, a little 
rustic fernery planted by the vicar's wife, 
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by way of impressing a lesson in taste 
and the love of nature on the children 
who have to pass daily to and fro to the 
school-house. The Church (St. John the 
Baptist) is small, comprising nave, apsi- 
dal chancel, and massive W. tower ; is of 
flint and stone, covered with rough-cast ; 
was partially restored about 1843, and 
more thoroughly in 1866, and has lost 
thereby something of its old rude, 
weather-beaten venerableness of aspect. 
It is in part E.E., but the lancets in the 
apse are recent In the nave are win- 
dows with old Dec. tracery. Note on 
the S. a window of painted glass, " the 
offering of Amwell children, 1867." The 
interior is plain, but admirably kept. 
Ohs. the smiJl low round-headed chancel 
arch, with smaller arches on each side. 
At the end of the S. waU is an ambry ; S. 
of the altar a piscina, and on each side 
sedilia. William Warner, the author of 

* England's Albion ' (1586), was buried in 
Amwell ch., March 1609. Isaac Beed, 
the Shakspeare commentator, was also 
interred here, Jan. 1807, " near the spot 
he loved," as the insc. on his mont. — ^an 
altar tomb in the ch.-yd. — ^records. Here, 
too, is a showy mont. erected over his 
wife (1797), by Mylne, the archt. of the 
old Blackfriars Bridge, and engineer to 
the New Biver Company, and there is an 
inscription to Mylne hifaiself, though he 
lies in St. Paul's Cathedral, close by Sir 
Christopher Wren. In the ch. is a mural 
tablet to Wm. Empson, D.C.L. (d. 1853), 
and in the ch.-yd., by the path leading up 
to the school, an altar^mb io the Bev. 
Bichard Jones (d. 1854), the former the 
well-known professor of law, the latter 
for 20 years the accomplished professor 
of political economy in Haileybury Col- 
lege. The ch.-yd., on the slope of 
the hill, is one of the most picturesque 
of village ch.-yds., is kept in excellent 
order, and affords from many points fine 
views across the valley of the Lea and 
over Ware Park, though still finer are 
obtained from the higher part of the 
hill. The thatched school-house above 
the ch.-yd. is in admirable keeping with 
its trim rusticity. 

Izaak Walton, in the opening of the 

* Complete Angler,' agrees with Venator " to 
meet, to-morrow morning, a pack of otter 
dogs of noble Mr. Sadler's, upon Amwell 
Hill, who will be there so early that they 



intend to prevent the sun rising ; " and in 
the morning we find him there (chap.iL), 
looking at them, " men and dogs, dogs 
and men, all busy at the bottom of the 
hill there, in that meadow, checquered 
with water-lilies and lady-smocks." That 
sight would not be seen there now on a 
" fine fresh May morning," but a visitor, 
"just as the sun is rising," would pro- 
bably be rewarded with one hardly less 
pleasant. Here may still be traced ves- 
tiges of earthworks which local anti- 
quaries associate, and perhaps correctly, 
with the Danes and Saxons of the time of 
Alfred. 

Scott's residence, AmmeU Siimse, is at 
AmweU End^ close to Ware. It is a large, 
comfortable, 18th cent., red-brick build- 
ing with projecting wings, and stood 
within what the auctioneer described as 
" beautiful and park-like pleasure-grounds 
of about 25 acres." What nuMie the 
grounds a local celebrity was " an ex- 
ceedingly curious grotto," constructed 
with infinite patience by Scott and an 
ingenious native of Ware named Frogley. 
In Scott's day, when the fame of Pope's 
grotto had rendered this sort of folly 
fashionable, the Amwell grotto had more 
than local notoriety. iSeattie mentions 
it in a letter to the Duchess of Gk>rdon as 
" one of the most curious grottoes he has 
ever seen," and recommendB her Grace to 
visit it ; whilst Samuel Johnson, who had 
a great liking for Scott, though he spoke 
superciliously of Pope's grotto, was moved 
to unwonted admiration of this one. He 
writes to Scott ^ay 24, 1774) : " I have 
excited in Mr. Thrale and his lady the 
curiosity to see your gardens and grotto," 
and apprises him that they will "visit his 
Dryads and Fairies on Tuesday, the Slst of 
May, if it will not be inconvenient." Again 
the Doctor writes the following June, that 
he " hopes to have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing some very judicious spectators 
to your gardens and subterranean retire- 
ments." The house and grounds re- 
mained in the hands of Scott's descend- 
ants till June 1864, when they were sold 
by auction, the purchasers being the 
* British Land Company,' who divided 
the estate for building villas. The house 
was, however, preserved ; and the grotto, 
kept intact, is, with a very pretty frag- 
ment of the garden, rented by a nursery- 
man, who " provides tea in the grounds," 
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mits visitors to the grotto on pay- 
►f 6d. each. The grotto is really 
J in its way, and perhaps the best 
^ed specimen of its class remaining. 
Lcavated in the side of a chalk hill, 
>mprises 7 chambers (now bear- 
ch titles as the Palm Pillar Room, 
;ermit'8 Cave, and the Quaker's 
I, connected by subterranean pas- 
and very skilfully and ingeniously 
with flints, shells, spar, and fossils, 
pity the townspeople of Ware did 
cure the house and grounds— the 
r for a local museum, the latter 
)ublic garden or recreation ground. 

hamlet of Little AirmeU (Inns: 
hend ArmSt College Amut about 
S.W. of Great Amwell, is pleasantly 
id on high ground, but has little to 
b a stranger. The small red-brick, 

fanciful B.E. ch. (Holy Trinity), 
lilt in 1863, from the designs of Mr. 
Istian. The interior is lined with 
ated bricks, and has shafts of 
.shire marbles and red Mansfield 
About f m. S., by Hertford 
^, is HaUeyhvry College^ erectewi in 
from the designs of W. Wilkins, 
for the East India Company, and 
Malthus, Mackintosh, and Jones 
)rof essors, and many of the eminent 
ere of the B. L civil service re- 
. their education. The building, 
and coldly classic, is a bald copy 
wning College, Cambridge, erected 
ilkins a few years earlier. It is 
i proprietary college, incorporated 
yj5 charter in 1864, for the educa- 
►f 500 youths. It has at present a 
master, 15 assistant mastere, and 
iOO scholare. 

[ERLEY, Surrey, on the Croy- 
aiy., 7^ m. from London Bridge, 
its name to a Mr. Anerley who once 
I the estate. From a pleasant rural 
!t of hardly half a dozen houses 
ng the skirts of Penge Wood, it has 
1 into a populous vill. of streets, 
es, semi-detached cottages, shops, 
ans, mainly no doubt on account of 
lilway facilities and the proximity 
; Crystal Palace. Close by the stat. 
Anerley Oardens^ long a popular 
of entertainment, in its later years 
b of minor Vauxhall or Cremome. 
lOUse and gardens were dismantled 



and built over in 1867-69. The orna- 
mental water, a chief attraction of the 
gardens, and of which a fragment is left, 
was a portion of the old Croydon Canal, 
broken up to form the Croydon Rly. At 
Anerley is an entrance to the Crystal 
Palace grounds. The great pile of red- 
brick buildings beyond the stat., rt. of the 
rly., is the NorthSwrrey Industrial 8clu>ol, 
built in 1862, and since enlarged — ^the 
archt, Mr. C. Lee, taking Wren's Chelsea 
Hospital as his model. It now (1874) 
contains about 950 pauper children, who 
are trained on the * half-time * system, — 
alternate days being devoted to the school 
and to the workshops or farm by the boys, 
to household work by the girls. 

ANKERWYKE, Bucks, on the 

Thames, opposite Runnimede, and about 
1 m. S. from the Wraysbury Stat, of the 
L. and S.W. Rly. (Windsor br.), occupies 
the site of a Priory of Benedictine nuns, 
founded (temp. Henry II.) by Gilbert 
Montfichet, in honour of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen. Edward VI. gave the manor to 
Sir Thomas Smith, the distinguished 
statesman, and provost of Eton, who 
built himself a mansion here, which 
was pulled down in 1805. The present 
Ankemyke HmiM is a plain stucco- 
fronted mansion with a portico. The 
grounds, which extend for some distance 
along the Thames, though level, are very- 
beautiful. But the glory of the place is 
the great Yew^ one of "^le. most famous 
trees in the kingdom. It is on the 1. side 
of the main drive, about 200 yards be- 
yond the house. It stood here, as is 
believed, when King John and the Barons 
met in the opposite meadows, and was 
already celebrated for its size when Leland 
wrote,* It is one of the many trysting- 
places assigned by local traditions to 
Henry VIII. and Anna Boleyn.t At 4 ft. 
from the ground the trunk is 30 ft. in 
girth. The trunk is hollow, but many 
young stems have grown up within it, 
and the tree is full of leaves and quite 
vigorous. Close against, and indeed over- 
shadowing, the yew, stands a cedar of 
great size and fine form : a companion 
cedar on the rt. of the path, is somewhat 
smaller, but a noble tree. A little beyond 

* ItineraiT, vol I., p. 118. 
f Strutt, SylYaBiitt., p. 8. 
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the cedars is a frapmcnt of the old priory. 
The prounds are strictly i)rivate, hut per- 
mission to see the yew and cedars is 
reatlily accorded. {See Wraysbuey.) 

ANNE'S HILL, ST., famous 
for the view and as the residence of 
C^harles Fox, is 1 m. N.W. from Chertsey 
Stat, of the L. and S.W. Rly. Take the 
road W. (the first on the 1.) from the stat. 
to Golden Grore^ where the road divides : 
here ascend the rt.-hand road, and \ m. 
iij) on the 1. is Fox's house, and opposite 
t4) it, on the rt., the wicket which pives 
access to the summit of the hill. Golden 
Grore is a little country inn, to be kno^iTi 
})y the grand old elm standing in front of 
it, with a sort of summer-house among 
the branches, in which a group of ruraliz- 
ing wayfarers may ordinarily be seen on 
a fine afternoon, enjoying the shade and 
whiling away an hour, like Izaak Walton 
and his Scholar, with a glass of ale and 
pipe of tobacco. 

St. Anne's Hill is along insulated mass, 
or ridge, of Lower Bagshot Sand, rising 
240 ft. from the river plain. The hill is 
enclosed, wooded to the summit, and the 
walks are carefully kept ; but every part 
is open to the public, and seats are placed 
at the best points of view. The prospects 
from the summit and sides are varied and 
beautiful. The range reaches along the 
Surrey heaths and downs from Bagshot, 
by Pirbright, St. George's Hill, Richmond, 
and the valley of the Thames, over London, 
the rival heights of Highgate, Hampstead, 
and Harrow, to the beech-crowned hills 
of Hertford and Buckinghamshire. Wind- 
sor Castle is just shut out by Cooper's 
Hill (though Mrs. S. C. Hall says you 
may see the towers "in the bend just 
where Cooper's Hill meets the plain "). 
The hiU was anciently called Mdehury 
KMly from an earthwork which crowned 
its summit. Remains of the fosse may 
stiU be traced ; and in the meadows below 
are two small rectangular camps, pro- 
bably Roman. (-4. Way^ The present 
name is derived from a chapel dedicated 
to St. Anne, erected on the hill by the 
monks of Chertsey Abbey about 1334, in 
which year Oreton, Bishop of Winchester, 
licensed the chapel for divine worship, 
and granted an indulgence of forty days 
to all who should repair to it or contri- 
bute towards its decoration. A fragment 



of wall, near the house built for the ac- 
commodation of visitors, is all now left 
of the chapeL In 1440 Henry VI. granted 
the Abbot of Chertsey the privilege of 
holding a fair upon the hill on St. iome's 
day : the fair, now known as Black Cherry 
Fair, is still held in Chertsey on the 6ui 
of August, the tolls being token by tte 

Eroprictcr of the Abbey lands. On the 
ill top is a spring, formerly held to 
possess some remarkable virtueB. Near 
it, in Aubrey's time, was " a huge stone 
(a conglobation of gravel and sand), 
which they call the DeviVM StonSf and 
believe it cannot be mov'd, and that 
treasure is hid underneath." Long after, 
the stone was moved and broken up, bnt 
no treasure rewarded the exploit. Anotha 
medicinal spring, known as Nun^s WeUf 
rises in Monk's Grove (Miss St. Aubyn's), 
on the N.E. side of the hill. 

St. Anne's Hill appears to have been a 
favourite resort of the poet Cowley when 
he resided at Chertsey. In the somewhat 
lugubrious letter wMch he wrote to Dr. 
(afterwards Bishop) Sprat a few mon^ 
before his death, he says that if fae re- 
covers so as to walk about again, "then 
methinks you and I and the Dean might 
be very merry upon St. Anne's HilL" But 
St. Anne's Hill has acquired more celebrity 
from Charles James Fox, who spent hu 
last years chiefly in the house already 
noticed, opposite the entrance to the 
enclosure. The house is an unpretotiding 
country seat, "comfortable and con- 
venient,'' with a few good rooms, and 
some charming prospects — ^that from the 
balcony, with the Thames flowing beneath 
the hiU, being especially famous. The 
grounds are very pretty in themselves, 
and Fox indulged his own taste and that 
of the time by erecting in them a small 
temple as a memorial of Henry Lord 
Holland attaining his majority (1794), a 
grotto, and several vases and poetical 
inscriptions. " Fox," says Earl Rumell,* 
" loved the place with a passionate fond- 
ness." Here the veteran statesman gave 
free scope to his love of a country life, 
loitering about his fields or watching the 
growth of his fruits and vegetables. (" I 
dare say," said General Fitzpatrick, when 
one asked him at an important epoch in 
the French Revolution, "Where is Fox 

* Life and Times of C. J. Fox, voL iii., p. 148. 
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" I dare say he is at home sitting 
f cock, reading novels, and watch- 
jays steal his cherries.") But as 
lolland observed, and as Mr. 
and Earl Russell in their bio- 
s of Fox have shown more in 
it the same time prosecuting with 
3 "historical researches, critical 
is, the study of the classics and 
of imagination and poetry." It 
ere he composed his abortive 
y of the early part of the Reign 
les II.' and here, in the very 
se of nightingales, that he wrote 
easant, oft-printed letter to Lord 
Q which, from the authority of 
issic writers as well as his own 
ition, he defends the note of the 
igale from the charge of melan- 
Lord Albemarle in his ' Memoirs 
Marquis of Rockingham* (ii., 292), 
ling a visit he paid with his 
r to St. Anne's HUl when a boy, 
that their dinner " was no sooner 
shed than the Prime Minister and 
ithful guests would adjourn to the 
•efore the house, and devote the re- 
ap of the evening to trap-ball, Mr. 
Kving always the innings and the 
ae bowling and fagging out." At 
ne (the spring of 1806) Fox always 
It St. Anne's " a light grey single- 
5d coat, with large white metal 
Sy a thick woollen waistcoat, dark 
d stockings, and shoes coming up 
ancles." A graver memorial of 
to Fox at St. Anne's Hill will be 
in Rogers's * Human Life ; ' and the 
d tiiat was afloat about Fox's 
ition of some land here in Cob- 
Rural Rides ' (p. 3) ; but the scandal 
lere hearsay and apparently with- 
)andation. St. Anne's Hill was 
Eised by Mrs. Fox before her mar- 
with Fox, and she continued to 
there till her death in 1842, some 
Eurs after that of her husband. A 
cedar, that will be noticed by the 
, was planted by Mrs. Fox " when 
ze of a mere wand." St. Anne's 
I now the seat of Lady Holland. 

NINGSLEY PAKE {see Addle- 
:, p. 8). 

TS COURT, or ABB'S COURT 
. Eb$a), SUBBEY, a manor and seat, 



1^. m. N.E. from Walton-on-Thames, on 
the road to Molesey. Pope says,* — 

" If there T)e truth in law, and use can give 
A property, that^s yours on which you live : 
Deli«^tfnl Ab's Court, if its fields afford 
Their fruit to yon, confesses you its lord." 

The manor was inherited by Charles 
Montague, Earl of Halifax, who, by a 
codicil of his will, dated Feb. 1, 1712, 
bequeathed it to " Mrs. Catherine Barton, 
during her life," together with the 
rangership, house, and lodge of Bushey 
Park. Mrs. (or Miss) Catherine Barton 
was the daughter of Sir Isaac Newton's 
half-sister, and for 20 years lived in Sir 
Isaac's house; yet for a century and a 
half, by writers grave as well as scurrilous, 
from Mrs. Manley (1711) to Sir David 
Brewster (1866), she has been spoken of 
as Lord Halifax's mistress. Prof. De Mor- 
gan seems, however, after careful investiga- 
tion, to have fairly re-established the lady's 
reputation. His conclusion is that " she 
was privately married to Lord Halifax, 
probably before his elevation to the peer- 
age, and that the marriage was no very 
great secret among their friends," thouglt 
not publicly acknowledged.! Mrs. Bar- 
ton was a famous beauty, and is cele- 
brated as a toast in Dryden's * Miscellanies ' 
Her name occurs several times in Swift's 
Journal to Stella. After Halifax's death 
she married Mr. Conduitt, Newton's suc- 
cessor as Master of the Mint, and died in 
1739. The "capital mansion of Apps 
Court " has long since disappeared. The 
present house (R. Gill, Esq.), a large 
plain brick building, was erected by J. 
Hamborough, Esq., in the early part of 
the present century. The grounds are 
level, but contain some noble elms and 
oaks, and have a pretty look-out towards 
Walton and across the Thames to Hamp- 
ton. 

ABELEY, Hebts {see Babnet). 

AKLINGTON, Middlesex. Sir 
Henry Bennett, Secretary of State to 
Charles II., and one of the members of 
the Cabal, was in 1644 raised to the 



* Imitations of Hoiaoe, 8nd Ep., addressed to 
Colonel Cotterell. 

•f Notes and Queries, S. 1, voL viii., p. 429, and 
8. 2, VOL iL, p. Idl. 
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IMHirafTC by the title of Baron Arlinprton 
of Arlington in the county of MiddUtex, 
The place ii)t4>ii(1e(l waH llarlintj:tun, a 
place never Inifore (nor in any other con- 
nection Hince) written without the aspi- 
rate, though, conHiderin^ its neameHR to 
I^)n(lon, it may poHsibly have been some- 
tiiiieH MO ])ronounce<l. Baron Arlington 
wiLs luiule Karl of Arlinf^ton in 1G72. The 
title mer^TiKl in that of Urafton by the 
inarriatiCe of liiH only daughter and heir 
with the Duke of Graftou. (^See Hab- 
UNOTON.) 

ASHE, or ASH, Kent, 4^ m. 
H.K. from the Famingham Koad Stat. 
(2:Ji m.) of the L. C. and D. Rly., (by way 
of Horton Kirby. iu'Tohh the hillH eastward 
and through FawkhamGrt^n^) is an out-of- 
the-way agric. vill. of G55 inh. Along the 
road you have extensive views, particu- 
larly northwanls, over the valley of the 
Thames to the low Essex hills. The im- 
mediate neighlM)urhood is undulating, 
wooded, and in places picturesque, vdiii 
hop-gardens all around; and the little 
village has its general and butcher's shop, 
post-office, smithy, and a decent inn, the 
White Sftvan (the landlord a farmer), at 
the i)arting of the roods to Famingham 
and Hartley. The Church (St. Peter and 
St. Paul) stands a little N. of the vill., up 
a lane bordered with tall elms, close by a 
line old red-brick many-gabled mansion, 
lialf farmhouse, half parsonage. The ch. 
is ratlicr large; has nave with aisles, 
chancel, a tall sq. tower at the W. end 
with a stair turret and a peal of 6 bells, 
and a porch on the 8.W. with a stoup on 
rt. of the ch. door. It is of flint and 
stone, but the tower is covered with plas- 
ter. Style, late Dec. and Perp. : ohs, the 
tracery of the B. window of the N. aisle, 
in which is a small figure of the Madonna 
with other fragments of old painted glass. 
Interior plain, pewed, and whitewashed ; 
has no monts. of interest. W. of the ch. 
stands an old battered yew. 

ASHFORD, MiDDx., an agrio. par. 

and viU. on the Richmond and Staines 
branch of the L. and S.W. Rly., 16 m. 
W.S.W. of London, and 2 m. E. of Staines : 
poj). 1019. In Domesday the name is 
written Exefordey in documents of the 
13th and 14th cents. Eckele^ordy or Ec I 



hoafford, the name being deriyed fron 
the ford over the little riyer Sxe or 
Kchel, which, howeyer, is ^ m. W. of tbs 
vill. On leaving the staL tarn L; tbe ch. 
will soon be seen peering from among 
the trees on the 1. ; beyonS it is the vilL, 
stretching, hors^oe shape, right and 
left. 

The old Church, St. Matthew, a anall 
Norman edifice, was pulled down in 1796, 
and a mean brick building erected in iti 
place. In 1858 this, in its turn, made mj 
zor a handsome structure of hammered 
stone, designed by Mr. Butterfield. It con- 
sists of a nave with aisles and derestorej, 
chancel, and tower at the 8.W^ added 
in 1865. The interior is striking from 
its unusual altitude. On the floor, hj tiie 
font, is a brags^ small, bat good of iti 
kind, with effigies of Bdward Woodo, d. 
1525, his wife, 6 sons and 2 daaghterB. In 
the ch.-yard is a tall and well-Bhaped 
yew. The Till, is clean and pleasant ; the 
neighbourhood well wooded, well colti- 
vated, and, though level, affords some 
agreeable strolls. 

Among the seats are JBohaafford or 
Eoclesfield (R. Gosling, Esq.), by the ch.; 
and Ashford Ilouse (F. H. Dyke, Beq.) 
lU. of the rly., close by the stat., is the 
WeUh Charity School, of the Society of 
Ancient Britons, founded in 1714. The 
school is a noticeable and pict. building 
of a modified Elizabethan character, white 
brick with tall dormer gables, clock tower, 
and high rqd-tiled roof, designed by Mr. 
H. Glutton, and formally opened July IS, 
1857, by the Prince Consort and the 
Prince of Wales. It is intended for 200 
children of Welsh parents, bom within 13 
m. of the Boyal Exchange. At the cezunu 
of 1871 it contained 110 boys and 84girle. 
The large red brick and stone building 
seen from the rly., midway between Aah- 
ford and Staines, is the Wett Zondcn 
District School, completed at the end of 
1872 at a cost of over £50,000, from the 
designs of Mr. H. H. Collins, for 800 
children. 

ASHLEY PARK (see Walton- 
on-Thambs). 

ASHTEAD, SuBBEY (Dom. 
Stede), 2 m. S.W. from Epsom on the 
road to Leatherhead, » nd \ m. 8. from 
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.shtead Stat. (16 m.) of the Epsom 
Ljeatherhead ftly., L. Br. and S. C, 
i. and 8.W. lines : pop. 906. 
i manor has belong^ saccessiyely 
e De Montforts, B^villes, Astons, 
urds (first the Arundel and after- 
i the Berkshire families), and then, 
dresses, to the Bagots and Uptons, 
respectively assumed the n§ime of 
ird. The -nil. has little to detain a 
r: the objects of interest are the 
h and park. Aahtead Park (Hon, 
Howard) lies E. of the Till. The 
, erected towards the end of the last 
ry, by R. Bagot HowmhI, Esq. (at a 
►f nearly £100,000), is one of those 
formal square wMte brick country 
^ons, with a portico entrance, which 
at that time everywhere regarded as 
erfection of dignity and good taste, 
edecessor was built 100 years earll^ 
r Robert Howard, famous alike as 
3ster, dramatist, historian, privy 
illor, and politicianyr— the Sir Posi- 
.tall of Shadwell^s * Sullen Lovers,* 
) is said to have entertained here 
tests Charles II., James II., and 
jh in. 

nt to visite my brother in Surrey. Call'd Itiy 
f at- Aahted, where Sir Robert Howard en- 
d me very civilly at his new built houae, 
stands in a Park on the Downe, the avenue 
tho' downe hill to the house— whidi is not 
but with the outhouses veiy convenient, 
ire-oase is painted by Venio with the story of 
; amongst other figures is the Picture of the 
■ himself, and not unlike hitn • the rest is 
ne, onely the columns did not at all please 
ere is also Sir Robert's own picture in an 
tie whole in fre$ca. The place has this greate 
that there is no water but what is drawn m> 
es from a very deepe ^ell." * 

avenue of Hmes leads to the house, 
ark is greatly varied in surface, con- 
nany noble old oaks and elms, and 
1 of deer. In the house is a good 
tion of pictures, including several 
; old masters, some Howard family 
dts by Kneller, and Reynolds's 
me Teller' and 'Little Shep- 
».' The house is not shown, but 
are public paths across the park. 

Church (St. Giles), within the park, 
►me distance from the vilL, is most 
esquely situated on the site of a 
a villa, part of the outer trench re- 
ig, and some of the Roman bricks 

* Evelyn, Diary, 10th May, 1684. 



being worked up in the building. It is 
large, handsome, of various dates; was 
restored about 1835, and enlarged in 1862. 
The interior should be seen. It has been 
modernized in the restoration, but has a 
noble appearance. The carved roof is of 
cedar, but new. There are numerous 
monU, to members of the Howard family, 
the most noteworthy perhaps being that 
of Lady Diana Fielding. Obs. the painted 
glass of the E. window — a fair specimen 
of late 15th cent. Finnish work, brought 
from a convent at Herck, near Maes- 
tricht. There are other painted glass 
windows by Wailes, of Newcastle, and 
Powell. The richly carved reredos was 
one of the last works of Mr. J. Thomas. 
In the ch.-yard is a fine yew. There are 
almshouses in the village for 8 poor 
widows, founded by Lady Diana Melding 
in 1736, and rebuilt in 1856 by the Hon. 
Mrs. Howard, who also erected the school- 
house in 1862. 

Dr. Johnson's friend Tom Tyers, the 
Tom Restless of the 47th * Idler,' and the 
author of some amusing pages of bio- 
graphy, died at his house at Ashtead in 
1787. When Pepys went, July 25, 1663, 
''to see a famous race on Banstead 
Downs," the Derby of his day, he was 
unable at night to procure a lodging at 
Epsom, " the town was so full," and so, 
"which was better, went towards Ash- 
tead, where we got a lodging in a little 
hole we could not stand upright in. While 
supper was getting," he continues, "I 
walked up and down behind my cousin 
Pepys's house that was, which I find comes 
little short of what I took it to be, when 
I was a little boy." Pepys had pleasant 
recollections of his boyish days at his 
cousin's house, for it was there he eat 
mulberries, " a thing," as he carefully re- 
cords, he " did not eat of again for many 
years," a proof, perhaps, that the fruit 
was then rare. A mile N. of Ashtead is 
Ashtead Common^ despite of Enclosure 
Acts, a still wild forest-like track aboand- 
ing in oaks, and affording many pic- 
turesque peeps across the country. At 
Newton Woodj in the closer part of the 
common, N.E.,may still be traced, though 
with some diflaculty, an oblong entrench- 
ment enclosing an area of above 2 acres. 

AVELEY, or ALVELEY, Essex 
(Dom. Ahitheled), 2 m. N.E. from the 
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I»urfleet Stat of the Tilbury and Southend 
Rly. The shortest route is by the Wenning- 
ton road and Aveley Lane; a pleasanter 
but somewhat longer way is by the river 
road to Stone House — a large flint and 
brick house of good plain form, having a 
stone on the front inscribed " built 1683, 
repaired 1856 " — and then to take the lane 
opposite, a very pretty one running over 
the hill and by Aveley Bridge, and affording 
some pleasant peeps across the Thames. 

According to Morant, Aveley was once a 
market town : it is now a quiet agricultu- 
ral village of 892 inhab., and consists of a 
long street of small houses and cottages, 
some of which are of timber framing fified 
in with plaster, with a decent ilm, the 
Old Ship. 

The Church, St. Michael, lies back at 
the E. end of the vill. It ^ould be exa- 
mined : the keys are kept by the clerk, 
Isaac Finch, at the other end of the street. 
The exterior, of flint and stone, Inuch 
patched, and bolstered by ugly brick but- 
tresses, has a venerable weather-beaten 
aspect. It had formerly a tall spire, but 
it was blown down in the storln of 1703. 
The interior is of greater interest. It has 
a long chancel, and a nave of 8 bays, di- 
vided from the aisles, on the S. by square 
Siers supporting round arches, and on the 
f. by cylindrical piers bearing early 
pointed arches. The clerestorey windows 
are also B.E. Some Vandal churchwarden 
has had the piers painted and splashed to 
imitate gramte, the old open-timber roof 
whitewashed, and a late oak chancel- 
screen modernized and painted. S. of the 
altar is a piscina. The font, of Purbeck 
marble, is of a common Norman type, 
having a thick central shaft with four 
thinner ones at the angles, and a very 
large basin with plain arcade paneUing. 
A small but well-executed brass of Radul- 
phus de Knevynton is noteworthy, not 
only for the costume, but as giving, be- 
sides the day of the week, and the festival 
of the saint, the dominical letter of the 
year in which the good knight died : " die 
jovis ante festd fici Nicholai Episcopi, 
MCCCLXX. Ifa dnical. f." The effigy is 
in full armour, with a two-handed sword 
on the left side, and a short sword or 
dagger on the right ; under a cusped 
arch : ohs, the chains fastening the helmet 
to the bieast, and the sword and dagger 
to the girdle. A smsdler mutilated mural 
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brass is of an infant in swaddling-clothes, 
Elizabeth daughter of Edw. Bacon, Esq., 
d. 1683, aged 13 weeks. At the entrance 
to the chancel is a coffin-shaped Purbeck 
marble slab, the mont. of an unnamed 
ecclesiastic, having on it a cross of good 
form. There are also several monts. of 
the Barrett family. In the tower are five 
bells, two of which are cracked, while 
one, sound, bears the date 1400, and the 
legend " S. Pet. ora pro nobis." 

JBelhuSy i in. N., the seat of Sir Tho& 
Barrett Lennard, Bart., is a large and, 
though much altered, still characteristio 
Tudor mansion. It was built by John 
Barrett, a distinguished lawyer, who died 
in 1526 ; is castellated, with projecting 
tower and bays ; the basement brick, the 
rest rough'cast. The house has its ghost : 
"At the alicient and interesting seat of 
my friend Sir Thos. Barrett Lennard, at 
Belhus ill Essex, the forln of an old fe- 
Inale dolnestlc is reputed there as occasion- 
ally seen haunting the galleries and stairs 
between the rooms."* It was last (and very 
lately) seen, according to the same autho- 
rity, seated " by the fire in the bedroom 
in which toore recently I slept, the old 
shrivelled hands resting on the knees.** 
The house was liew frolited and otherwise 
altered by Mr. Lennard Barrett, afterwards 
Lord Dacre, about 1750. Horace Walpole 
visited it in 1764, and wrote (to Bentley, 
Nov. 3) : " I liever saw a place for which 
one did not wish, so totally devoid of 
faults. What he has done is in GK)thic, 
and very true. The hall is pretty; the 
great dining-room hung with good family 
pictures; among which is ms ancestor, 
the Lord Dacre who was haiged [for the 
murder of a keeper in a fray at Lawton 
Park, by Hurstmonceaux, 1647], The 
chimney pieces, except one little miscar- 
riage into total Ionic (he could not resist 
statuary and Siena marble), are all of a 
good King James the First Gothic." The 
house contains several old family por- 
traits of the Dacres of the south, including 
one of Thomas Dacre attributed to Sci- 
beifif and another of Richard Lennard 
Lord Dacre, by Vmdych, 

" At Lord Dacres at Belhonae in Eeaez 1b oma oi 
the beet works of this master [Lucas de Heere] it 
always passed for Holbein's but Yertue disoovei«d 



* Hon. Grantley Berkel^, life and Beoollectionfy 
18«6, vol. iv., p. 233. 
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>f De Heere, whose mark is still disoem- 
8 the portirait of Mary Neville, dau^ter of 
r jord Abugavenny, and widow of Thomas 
liord Daore, executed for an accidental 
ntheTeisnof HeniyVIII. . . . Her head 
coloured/' * 

f the rooms still retain the curious 
pestry hangings. The park is 
and finely timbered. Here was 
ly a heronry, carefully kept long 
owking was out of fashion. Wal- 
,w it in 1764 ; " but of late years," 
£orant (writing in 1768), "not 
t to ballance the inconveniences 
ng it, and the herons therefore 
ffered to build longer." The es- 



tate was originally called Eeliton — a 
name still preserved, but corrupted into 
Kennington^ in a large farm adjoining 
Belhus on the W. The name Belhus, or 
as it used to be written Belhouse, was 
derived from a family who inherited 
the estate in the 14th cent. At the end 
of that century it passed to the Barrett 
family, the last of whom, Edward Baron 
NewlHirgh, bequeathed it to his cousin 
Richard Lennard, subsequently Lord 
Dacre, who assumed the name and arms 
of Barrett. A little W. of Kennington is 
Bretts, now a farmhouse, but formerly a 
moated mansion. 



L'S PARK {see Hebtford). 

NSTEAD, SuRBEY (Dam, 
ede), 16 m. from London by road, 
B. of Epsom, and a Stat, of the 
ad and Epsom Downs branch of the 
and 8. C. Rly. ; pop. 1668. 
(tead is delightfully situated on the 
Downs, the vilL itself standing at 
Lt Gi 666 ft. above the sea-level on 
patch of Thanet sand, which here 
s the chalk : Banstead Court and 
age, and Banstead Heath, about 
)., occupy similar insulated patches 
sand. 

manor of Banstead belonged to 
; de Burgh, who, after the restora- 
his estates in 1233, retired here and 
imself a castellated mansion E. of 
Every trace of the building has 
Lsappeared; but a hollow used to 
wn as marking the site. From the 
t Edward I. to that of Henry VIII. 
uQor was held by the Queens of 
id. It was then transferred to the 
I, from whom it passed in 1762. 
Ebd comprises several clusters of 
: ita title is Banstead cum Mem- 

vilL proper is of moderate size, 
oks neat, clean, and prosperous. 
e WooJ^mck, a good house. As in 
y of the Down villages, good water 
be procured from a great depth : 
I at Canons is 360 ft deep, that for 

de, Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i, p. 229. 



general use in the village of Banstead 
296 ft.* The Church (All Saints), at the 
W. extremity of the vill., is rather large ; 
Perp. ; of flint and stone ; and consists 
of nave, aisles, chancel, and at the W. a 
low square tower with double buttresses, 
and a small shingled spire, which from the 
loftiness of the site serves as a landmark 
for miles around. The S. aisle and porch 
were restored, or rebuilt, some years back ; 
the N. aisle and chancel in 1866. The 
interior has good nave arches. There are 
mural monts. both old and modem, but 
none of consequence. Obs. the large ash 
in the churchyard. 

Banstead parish contains several good 
seats: ^ork Park (Earl of Egmont), a 
large mansion with projecting wings, 
erected about 1760, but since much al- 
tered, stands on a finely wooded height 
about a mile W. of the ch. ; BanMead 
House (B. Lambert, Esq.), altered to its 
present formal appearance by the emi- 
nent engineer Thomas Maudesley, who 
died here May 26, 1864, is a mile S.E. of 
the ch. ; Cmrt House (C. W. Johnson, 
Esq.), etc. 

BanHead Downs have always been fa- 
mous for their fine views, pure air, and 
the short, close, thymey turf with which 
they are covered. Dyer in his * Fleece ' 
(B. i.) did his best to immortalize among 
sheep pastures 

** The Downs of Banstead, edg'd with woods, 
And towery villas." 

* Brayley, Hirt. of Surrey, vol. iv., p. 338. 
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" To Iliiuiuaow Iluaih I iM>int.aiMi B ftn a to ad lK>wn : 
Thuuiv oiiiiiM >uur luuttAMi, aud tli«iM chiulu 
my own." 
Miuh i>£ UiuiHtoad Down has been en- 
rli )«'(!, uiul whiit i8 left luw been marred 
by rly. workH, but a beautiful tract re- 
imiiiw, aiul this, about 1400 aeres in extent, 
the lute lord of the manor, Thos. Alcock, 
K>mim niTereil to make over as a free jrift 
to a tluly couHtituted public trust, that 
the DowliH "niij^ht be dedicated to the 
public UH o|H;n huul for ever."* About 
7r)() acrt^H are included in the provi- 
hioUH of the Metropolitan Commons Act, 
Ul) liiid :«) Vict., ca)). 122 (18<»G). From 
the iicarcHt heij^ht, just over the railway 
brid^'c, i m. W. of Bansteml ch., the eye 
cmbniceH a wide panorama, with such 
liiiidmarkK as Windsor Castle, Westminster 
AblM-y and the h>fty Victoria Tower, the 
donu^ of St. raul's, and the rival heights 
of llighgate, llampstead, and Harrow, 
dist iiirtly virfible, whiUt the Crystal Palace 
lodks clostt at liand. 

Ill reading the older references to Ban- 
Hti-ad Downs, it must be borne in mind 
tliut niucli of what are now called the 
KpHom Downs were then included under 
that (U'signatlon. Thus Tepys speaks of 
t hit •' famo\is race on Banstead Downs," 
ill the extriu't given under Ahutead ; and 
iiguin (July ao, 1663), "The town-talk 
this «luy is of nothing but the great foot- 
rue*; run this day on Banstead Do^^-ns, 
lictweeii Lee, the Duke of llichmond's 
footinun, ai^d a tyler, a famous runner. 
And hee liath beat him ; though the King 
and I )uke of York, and all the men almost, 
did lji;t three or four to one upon the tyler's 
heiul." In the London Oasustte^ ^o. 3414, 
( 1 61)8) occurs the following advertisement: 
'• Hansteail Downs Plate of £20 value, 
will Ihj run for on the 24th inst. [August] 
lieing Bartholomew Day ; any Horse may 
run for the said Plate that shall be at 
('arslialtr)n, Barrowes-hedges, or some of 
the (Contributors* Stables 14 days before 
the Plate day. . . . The Weight 10 stone." 
A century later + we find it noted under 
Banstead, '* In tnesc Downs there is a 4 
mile course for horse-races, which is much 
frecjuented :" this is the Epsom course. 

Besides the open Downs there ore charm- 
ing walks on all sides of Banstead. One of 

* H. of Commons Report on Open Bpaoea, 18C5. 
f Amlmlatur, 1782, and 4th ed., 1792. 



the pleosontest is by the lane or footpath, 
lx;yond the ch. to Chipgtead^ by way of 
Banstead or Perrott^s Park, past the White 
Hart Inn, Yew Pond Farm, and Shabdon. 

BABEING, Essex; pop. of the 

toi)vn-ward 6766 (the entire par. con- 
tains 12,623 inhab.) ; is 7 m. from White- 
chapel ch. by road ; 7i m. by Grt B. BIy. 
(Southend line) : the rly. stat. is jnst out- 
side the toYfiL on the K., and a rd. leads 
direct from it to the ch. Inn, the ByiXL 
Barking stretches for a mile along the L 
btmk of the Boding, but at a little dis- 
tance from the river, which falls into the 
Thames about 1^ m. below the town, 
widening towards its mouth into what is 
known as Barking Creek, The name 
(anc. Bereching and Bercking, Dom. 
Berchinga), derived by Morant from 
heorce and tn^, a meadow of birch trees ; 
by other antiquaries from Burghrin^j the 
fortification in the meadow, — ^refemngto 
the earthwork N. of the town ; — ^is bf 
Kemble regarded as designating tbe muk 
of the Beorcingas. 

Barking Abbeg, at first no doubt a 
modest house on the upland bordering 
the broad and dreary marsh, with the 
wide Forest of Bssex stretching inland, 
was probably the nucleus of the town. 
Its reputed founder was Erkenwald, 
afteru'ards Bishop of London, lAo 
founded Chertsey Abbey for monks, with 
himself as abbot, and Barking Abb^ 
(about 670, but 676 according to HarL 
MS. 261, f. 107), for nuns, with his sister 
Ethelberga as first abbess. Brkenwald 
died when on a visit to his sister at Balk- 
ing, about 686. The monks of Chertsey 
claimed the body as that of their abbot; 
the nuns of Barking held it by right of 
possession ; but the dispute was termi- 
nated by the chapter of London, backed 
by the citizens, carrying ofE the cornse 
in triumph to St. Paulas, where, after his 
formal canonization, the shrine of St 
Erkenwald was long the chief glory of 
the cathedral. Ethelberga died and was 
buried at Barking. Like her brother, she 
was in due time canonized, and her shrine 
was conspicuous in the abbey ch. After 
her, several of the abbesses were of royal 
blood, and three of them received the 
honour of canonization. The abbey was 
burned by the Danes in 870, and the nuns 
dispersed. It lay desolate for nearly a 
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y, when it was rebuilt by King 
in expiation of violence offered to 
ilda, a nun of Wilton. Wulfhilda 
ade abbess of the restored convent; 
rears after ejected to make way for 

a, widow of Edgar ; but at the end 
rears, on the queen repenting of her 
Lce, resumed her office, and 7 years 
lied in the odorfr of sanctity, being 
fth. abbess of Barking who was 
ized. Under these holy women 
ig Abbey became famous for the 
Les wrought in it, and Bede devotes 
)ter8 (7 — 11) of his * Ecc. Hist.' to an 
it of the more remarkable of the 
' ones, — chiefly those in connection 
St. Bthelberga. Alfgiva, who was 
I at the Conquest,* was succeeded by 
, queen of Henry L Later, Maud, 
of Stephen, was for awhile abbess, 
isigned the dignity to AdeHza, the 
of a powerful baron, who enter- 
. Stephen, Maud, and the whole 
for sev^:ul days at the abbey. Her 
sor was Mary, sister of Thomas & 

b. TiU now the abbess had been 
tated by the king, but in 1200 the 
»n was, by a papsd rescript, vested in 
US. The abbesses appear, however, 
e been still mostly of noble families. 
>nvent was celebrated as a place of 
;ion. Among children of high rank 
L here were the two sons of Cathe^ 
Pudor, widow of Henry V., whose 
L fees were very irregularly paid. 
or, Duchess of Gloucester, withdrew 
rking Abbey after the murder of her 
nd, and died here in 1399 : on her 
in Westminster Abbey she is repre- 
L as a nun of Barking« The nuns 
>f the Benedictine order. The abbess 
ne of the four who were baronesses 
ht of their station and estates. The 
stery, however, became much im- 
Lshed by the bursting of the river 
%t Dagenham in 1376, and the con- 
it inundation of the lands, and does 
em ever to have regained its original 

ne early authoritieB make William I. to 
leceived here the formal submission of 
izens of London. That act, however, un- 
Uy oocorred at Berkhamstead ; but William 
I to have been at Barking, and perhaps, as 
wman supposes (' Norman Conquest,' App., 
P, voL, iii., p. 767) he may have come here 
srkhampstead, as he would not enter London 
Tower, or some fortress on its site, was 
Mtdy. 



prosperity. In the reign of Richard III. 
a royal Ucence was issued "to the prior 
and convent of the Holy Trinite in Lon- 
done to graunt unto th' Abbesse of Berk- 
ing an annuytie of 20Z."* probably to 
assist her in her efforts to reclaim the 
drowned lands. At the Dissolution the 
income was valued at £1084. The abbess, 
Dorothy Barley, on executing the surren- 
der, Nov. 14, 1639, received a pension of 
200 marks. Henry leased the abbey and 
grounds to Sir Thomas Denny. It was 
granted by Edward VI. to Edward Fynes, 
Lord Clinton, who conveyed it next day 
to Sir Richard SackviUe. It has since 
passed through many hands, and is now 
the property of Mr. W. Thompson of 
Hf ord. Barking Manor, also the property 
of the Abbey, was sold by Charles I. to 
Sir Thomas Fanshawe : it is now the pro- 
perty of Sir Edward Hulse, Bart. 

The site of the abbey is immediately N. 
of the ch. It is now a market garden, 
entered by a dilapidated E.E. gateway. 
Inside, not a vestige of the conventual 
buildings is visible. Lysons gives a 
ground-plan of the ch., " taken from the 
ruins of the foundations in 1724," by Mr. 
Lethieullier, then lord of the manor ; but 
its accuracy is open to question. Accord- 
ing to it, the ch. (erected 1215-47) was 
cruciform, 170 ft. long and 33 wide, and 
the transept 160 ft. across. There can be 
little doubt that the ch. was a noble one, 
and the conventual buildings of corre- 
sponding extent and splendour. The 
library of Magdalen College, Oxford, pos- 
sesses a reUc of Barking Abbey in the 
shape of a beautiful French MS. contain- 
ing the Lamentations of St. Bernard, the 
Meditations of St. Augustine, and a Life 
of St. Louis, presented to the convent by 
the Countess of Oxford (wife of the 12th 
earl). 

The entrance to Barking Churchyard is 
by a square embattled gateway with an 
octagonal angle-turret, of the Dec. period, 
known as Fire-Bell Gate, from a tradi- 
tion that the curfew-bell was suspended 
in it. It is much dilapidated, but pic- 
turesque, and should be visited. In an 
old record, quoted by Lysons, it is called 
" the chapel of the Holy Rood Loft atte 
Gate." The chapel is the room over the 
gate, and in it is still a rilievo of the Cru- 

* Harl. M88., 433. 
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ri fix ion, )uit torribly injurt»d, the faces of 
tho Vir«;in and St. John having:; l>oen 
knoikt'il off,amlthi»flj:un» of ChriHtmuoh 
mutilatt'*!. ()n<» of the windowH (pood 
Do*'.) JH in toh»rubl« pn^wrvation ; the 
others have Uvn b\iilt up and the trat^ery 
doMtniytnl. If there was ever a Iwll, there 
must have \xHin a roof spire to the build- 
ing : it hiiH now a flat roof and leads, 
from which there is a wide view over the 
nmrshes and the Thames. But a still 
wi<li>r view is obtained from the ch. 
tower, arecHs to which it may l)e worth 
tryinjr to obtain if the day l)c clear. 

Barking Church (St. Margaret) is large, 
and of different dates, and consists of nave 
an<l chancA^l, S. aisle, and two ^. joisles, and 
an cnitMittleil tower at the W. end. The 
exterior is of stone, much pntche<l, with 
brick but iresses. The windows are modem 
and common. The tower (iiyji^ich is shut 
off from the ch.) is 72 ft. ^igh, and is a 
landmark for miles in the surrounding 
flat country. The interior has been so 
often repaired, the last time in 1887, as to 
retain little of its early character. AH the 
columns are whitewashed, but before the 
last repairs were cased in plaster. At the 
W. end of the nave, N. side, are 8 Norm, 
piers. The roof is semicircular, of plaster 
in pattern-work of fair 18th cent, design. 
Brtmne*: A priest holding a chalice, small, 
probably Flemish, about 1480. Thomas 
lirokc, <i. 1498, wife and 2 children, sm. 
John Tedcastell, d. 1596, and wife (with 
labels), 4 children, and 6 infants in swad- 
dling-clothes. Some others formerly here 
were stolen whilst the ch. was being re- 

S aired. Monti. 8. of chancel : Sir Charles 
[ontague of Cranbrook (brother of the Ist 
Earl of Manchester), d. 1626 ; marble re- 
lief of Montague on a battle-field, seated 
in his tent, a sentinel with matchlock on 
each side of the door, by it a page holding 
a horse. N. of chancel : Francis Fuller, 
of Beehive, clerk of the estreats, d. 1636 : 
a good coloured bust. Under it is an 
ambry; another is behind a pier. N. 
chancel aisle, Captain John Bennett, d. 
1706 ; bust between stem and stem of a 
ship. N. aisle of nave, John Bamber, 
M.D., d. 1752, a well-modelled and cha- 
racteristic bust. Opposite, in S. aisle, Sir 
Orlando Humfreys, of Jedkins, d. 1736, 
bust and weeping cherubs. 

In early times the vicar of Barking 
drew his income from the abbey, with a 



hog, a goose, a cheese, and a lamb ba 
diet; bat after many disputes it wu 
settled in 1487, between Catherine de k 
Pole, the abbess, and Sir John Greening, 
the vicar, that in future the vicar should 
have provision every day in the convent, 
so long as he should not be of a litigiou 
disi)OHition, he sitting at the chapUdn*! 
table, his servant with the domestics ; \fA 
if he should, without licence of theabbeaa, 
have any familiarity or discourse with 
any of the nuns, he should, for the fiirt 
offence, lose his diet for a week ; for ^ 
second, for a month ; and for the third be 
excluded the convent for life. In the 
time of the last abbess the diet was oon* 
muted for an annual payment of £10, 
which is still paid to the yicar by the 
Exchequer.* The living is now a tbId' 
able one. The parish is said to embiioe 
a circuit of 80 miles, and includes Oford, 
ChadweU, Rippleside, Barkingside, and 
Aldborough Hatch. That part of Hainsntt 
Forest caUed the King's Forest was also 
in Barking parish. 

The Town has little to show besidM 
what has been described. As late u 
FuUer's time Barking had "no msia 
market." But the market has been long 
given up, though a few stalls and comitrj 
people still collect in the streets on 8«l»^ 
days. The old market-house is standing, 
but is a mean building. The visitor 
should stroll down the narrow street 
(which has " a most ancient and fish'like 
smell," the side streets and lower part 
have often worse odours from inwnfBrafnt 
drainage), to the Wharf at the bottom of 
the town. Here is a large com mill, on 
the site of the old abbey miU, and imme- 
diately below it, where the river suddeoly 
widens, are barges lading, fishing smacks 
beached or lying at anchor, and two or 
throe new ones building, fishermen lolling 
over the bridge, and, if the tide is up, 
perhaps a yacht or two tacking up or 
down the creek : in its way by no means 
an unpicturesque or uninteresting scene. 
When Hainault and Epping forests used 
to supply timber for the navy, it was 
shipped from Barking Wharf for Wool- 
wich.f A few years back. Barking owned 
about 150 smacks of 60 or 70 tons each, 
but the fishing trade has decreased of Is^ 



* LjBonB. 

+ Pepys, Diary, Aug. 18, 1C62. 
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Darges are still employed in carry- 
London the potatoes and onions so 

grown in the neighbourhood. 
Q. the Wharf there is a path along 
^ificial bank on either side of the 
J to the Thames, but, following the 
Lgs of the river, it is a long, te(Uous, 
r from odorous walk. At the mouth 
t E. side of the creek, are a maga- 

coastguard station, and some fac- 

on the W. is the Outfall of the 
rm Mam Drainage. Ten million 
feet of sewage are brought daily 

the marshes in a concrete embank- 
;o Barking Creek, and deposited i^ 
trvoir, to be discharged into the 
js " at or about high water." The 
3ir, an iinmense work, covers an 
f 9^ acres, is divided into four cons- 
ents, with an average depth of 
, and will hold 39 million gallons t)f 
e. The walls are of brick, the floor 
ne, supported on brick arches ; the 
itions are carried down in concrete 
lei)th of 20 ft. The pumping pia- 
y is perfec]t of its kind, and beauti- 
kept. *The Metropolitan Sewage 
Cssex Reclamation Con^pany' was 
i with the view of conveying the 
e to the Maplin Sands, to reclaim a 
)f the foreshore and apply the sew- 
Bzperiments ^lade by the coi^pany 
rking Greek, on soil composed of 
n sand, spread 30 in. deep, and at 
)dge Farm, Barking, 2 n^. from the 
1, are described as remarkably suc- 
1 ; but the company seems to have 

in obtaining sufficient pecuniary 
rt. Lodge Farm is, however, still 
L operation as aQ experimental fam^ 
le application of town sewage to 
dtural purposes, and immense crops 
lian rye grass, with smaller crops of 
el-wurzel and grain, have been ob- 
l in each successive year. Here also 
Tried on the experimental works of 
Phosphate Sewage Con^pany,' who 
se by the application of phosphate 
mina to defecate the sewage, form a 
lanure from the solid matter, and 
►y the liquid effluent for irrigating 
ind, or, after filtration, discharge ^t 
ar innocuous water. 
J long stretch of marsh land W. of 
ng Creek is called Mist Ha/in Level, 
o the B., Barking Level. The bend, 
bch of the Thames ofE here, is known 



as Barking Beach: it extends ''from 
Maggott*s Ness to Cross Kess," the points 
on the opposite bank above and below 
Barking Creek, and is 1*7017 m. long.* 
Pepys records that when the Dutch fleet 
sailed up the Thames, and burned the 
men-of-war lying at Chatham (1667), 
ships were simk '' at Barking Creek and 
other places, to stop their coming up 
higher. 

Of old there were several manor-houses 
in the parish, but they have mostly been 
puUed down or transformed. One, how- 
ever, is still standing, and worth visiting. 
JEcuthwry House is a short mile E. of 
Barking ch.'on the Rainham rd. A lane 
on 1%, of the rd. by the 8 m. stone leads 
down to it. It is a large 16th cent, red 
brick buildii^, vith cement quoins ; has 
a con^manding principal front, and a 
more broken and picturesque back, with 
octagonal turrets, many gables, and orna- 
mental chin^ney stacks. In the rooms 
were some curious chimneypieces, and on 
some of the walls we^ pictures in fresco, 
or tempera, FalstafTs "water-work." Al- 
together, the house is a very interesting 
example of Elizabethan domestic archi- 
tecture. It had become almost a ruin, but 
has been restored by the present owner. 
According to a tradition, of long standing 
whei^ Lysons wrote, it was here that Lord 
Moui;iteagle received the letter which led 
to the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot. 
But the facts hardly bear out the story. 
Lord l^ounteagle appears from the bap- 
tismal register to have been resident at 
Barking about the time, or a little later 
(" William, son of Sir Wm. Parker, knt., 
LordMounteagle,bapti£edDec.3, 1607"); 
but accordiing to his * deposition,' he was 
at his ho^se at Hoxton when the letter 
was put into the hands of his footman, 
" whom he had sent of an errand over the 
street." Eastbury House was in 1605 the 
property of Thomas Sisley. 

The Ronum Eneam,pment referred to 
above is by Uphallj now a farmhouse, on 
the N. of the town between the Boding 
and the road to Hford. It is nearly 
quadrangular, about a mile in circuit, and 
encloses an area of 40 acres. The bank 
is tolerably perfect, but the trench, which 
Lysons describes as double on the rivei 
side, is for the most part filled up, the land 

* Admixalty Surrej. 
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having been for more than a century 
under cultivation. At the N.W. angle 
** was an outlet to a very tine spring of 
water, which wan guarded bj an inner 
work, and a high keep or mound of 
earth;** and though much else is changed, 
the Bpring still flows and the mound is 

}ret standing. Ttxo camp is unusually 
arge, and must have been an important 
work. Wliether any traditions still lurk 
in the neighbourhood respecting it wo do 
not know ; but some 30 years since, talk- 
ing with the then sexton of Barking ch. 
alK)ut the local antiquities, he asked if we 
had been to " the battle-field by Uphall?" 
( )n in(}uiring what battle was fought there, 
ho replied, " Why the last battle, when 
Oliver Oromwell drftv the Romans out of 
Kngland ; '* but noticing perhaps a look 
of incredulity, he cautiously added — " so 
at least ould histories tell us.** His 
chronology was, however, altogether 
somewhat entangled, for ho also mixed 
up Oliver Cromwell (a great hero in his 
estimation), the Romans, and " the two- 
iKjnny post,'* with Lord Mounteagle's 
letter. Gunpowder Plot, and Eastbury 
House. 

BARKING SIDE, Essex; pop. 

1828 ; 9 m. from London by rd., 2^ m. N. 
by K. from Ilford Stat, of the Grt. E. Rly. 
The vill. is merely a gathering of a few 
small houses along a cross road, and a few 
others by a scrubby green; the inhabit- 
ants are chiefly engaged in agriculture. 
Barking Side is in Barking par., though 6 
m. from the town. In 1841 it was divided 
from Ilford, and is now an eccl. district. 
The Church, small and neat, is of brick, 
transition Norm, to B.E. There are still 
green lanes and walks, but the place has 
now little to interest a stranger. For- 
merly the road skirted the pleasantest 
part of Hainault Forest, and here was the 
site of the famous East End saturnalia, 
Fairlop Fair, The fair was held origin- 
ally under the spreading branches of a 
great oak, about a mile E. of the Maypole 
Inn. Its reputed founder was a Mr. 
Daniel Day, an opulent block-maker of 
Wapping, who about 1726 commenced to 
give an entertainment, under the great 
oak, to his tenants and friends, at his 
midsummer rent collection. Day was a 
local celebrity, and the gathering seems 
to have grown into a fair before Ms death 



in 1767. After that, the mast and block- 
makers of Wapping regularly yisited the 
fair, which was held " on the first Friday 
in July,** riding there in two or three folly 
rigged model ships, mounted on camage- 
frames, each drawn by 6 horses, wtth 
postilions and outriders, and attended by 
music. The Fairlop Oak was famoos 
long before Day's time. Gilpin, in his 
* Forest Scenery * (1791), writes :" The tra- 
dition of the country traces it half-way 
up the Christian era. It is still a noble 
tree, though it has suffered greatly from 
the depredations of time. About a yard 
from the ground, where its rough fluted 
stem is 86 ft. in circumference, it divides 
into 11 vast arms; yet not in the hori- 
zontal manner of an oak, but rather in 
that of a beech.'* The once popular * Fair- 
lop Fair Song,* accounts in a very prosaic 
manner for the name : — 

" To Hainaolk Forest Queen Anne she did ride 
And beheld the beautiful Oak by her side ; 
And, after viewing it from the bottom to the 

top. 
She said to her Court, ' It is a Fair-lop 1' ** 

According to the same poetic chronidei 

" It was eight fathoms round. 
Spread an acre of ground." 

Gilpin describes it as " overspreading an 
area of 800 ft. in circumference.** It had 
lost some of its great branches (said to 
have been 12 ft. in girth), been injured 
by a fire kindled by a pleasure-party, 
June 26th, 1805, and was altogether much 
dilapidated when it was blown down in 
a gale in Feb. 1820. Fragments were 
wrought into various articles, but the 
most important relics are the pulpit and 
reading-desk of St. Pancras Church, 
Euston Eoad (at that time in course of 
erection), which were made out of the 
branches of the fallen toonarch. Though 
Fairlop Fair was popularly supposed to 
be held by charter " under the shadow of 
the great oak,'* the fall of the tree did not 
put an end to it. The power of holding 
it was taken away by the Disafforesting 
Act of 1852, which allotted the site to the 
Crown. The fair, however, lingered on 
till the ground was actually enclosed, four 
or five years later. Even now, on " the 
first Friday in July,** the block-makers of 
Wapping visit Barking Side in their ships, 
drawn by six horses, and after skirting 
the scenes of their old revels, dine at the 
Maypole or one of the neighbouring inns. 
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A sort of fair continues to be held on the 
tmencloaed vraBte6,but it is afrngnLentary, 
disreputable mocker j. The sit^? of Fair lop 
Fair m now & part of Crown Farm. {See 
Aldbo ROUGH Hatch, jiud Hainj^ult 
FoEKST.) It may be noticed as illustrating 
tbe tenacity with which the memory of 
Fair lop ia held, that the London For^tera 
immed the lifeboat which they presented 
to the Lifeboat Society in 1865, ' The 
Fairlop,' 

BARN- ELM S» Suebey, on the 
Thames, ij m. E, of Barnes th. : the way 
to it is by the private road rt. of the 
Bed Lion, at the angle formed by the 
meeting of the Bichmond and Hammer- 
smith roiMls. The manor of Bam- Elms 
was given by Athelstanc to the canona of 
St. Panre, and is still held by them. The 
name, according to Lysons, is the Saxon 
heme^ a bani ; and it has been suggested 
that the canons may haye had a xpiea- 
rium, or great bam, herej but others 
think that Bam was the patronymic of a 
family or tribe, as in liarnsburp, etc. The 
addifcioBt elt/ut^ seems to point to the trees 
which haye always h&m a distinctive 
faatnre of the place. 

Barn-Elms consists of a mansion and 
one or two smaller houses standing in 
park-like grounds which extend fiom 
Barnes Common to the riTer. It has bad 
many distingnished occnpantfl. In 1579 
it was leased to Sir Francis Walsingham^ 
who autertained Queen Elizabeth here in 
1&S5, 158d, and 1589. On the Is^ of 
these visits, Lord Talbot* who was ap- 
pointed to attend the Queen at Bam- 
£]m% wrote to his father, the Earl of 
Shrewsbniy (May 26th, 1589) r— 

**■ I pray^ Qod inj diljfflnt aitoDiiajice thflre, mttj 
pin>ciu« me a grncioua answare in my iuitfl at her 
ration ; 'or while aha is thoir nothing maj be 
uiDTwl but matter of dclyghto, and tao^iutent ber; 
whicli 16 the only caiue of her goinj^ thitber." 

Walsingham died poor at his house in 
Seething Lane in 1 RIK) ; hi s widow resided at 
Bam-Elms till her death , 1 2 years later- The 
manor passed to their daughter, who, as 
Lysons observes, " had the singular good 
fortune of being wife to three of the most 
accomplished men of the age, Sir Philip 
Sidney, the Earl of Essex, and the Earl 
of Claijricanie," (:., 8)* but only her 
second huflbandj the Earl of Essex, is 
known to have made Bam-Elma his resi- 



dence, Abraham Cowley came here, pro- 
bably to the smaller house/* for solitude/' 
but, says his biographerj Bishop Spratt^ 
it did not 

" ftgree bo wfll[ with hia hodj lu hia mind. The 
chief CAUM ot it wine, that out of huatti to ba gtidie 
uway from the tiimuJt und noiua of tJ]ie cifcyj ba 
hud hiTt pns^mM so heulthfuJ a BitoAbion in the 
eoiintjy a* he might hftTts dona. Of this he won 
begsji to find the iDconvenienoa at Bam-ELnu, 
wher^hft was aRlictetl with a daiig^mui! Mid [inur- 
ing fever. After Lhut he acarco ever recovered Mm 
fonnot htjalttu" * 

Evelyn records two visits to Cowley 
here: — 

■' nth Mav^ IMX—^&ni to Barnes to vlelt my 
excellent anS ingequious frieuti, Abrahjua Cowiay.* 

" jKTie ^, 16e(4,— Ta BaFne-EliiiB, to aee Ahmham 
Cowley after Mb Biokucu." 

In 1665 Cowley removed to ChertBey, 
where he died two years later, 1667. But 
though Cowley sought solitude, others 
came here about this time with very dif- 
ferent inteut : — 

' 'A f ter djtmer I hj water alone to Westtoimtef to 
the pariAh cbureh, And there fM entortain myHlf 
witli mj pBTHfKective ^liLBa up aiul down the cihiirch^ 
by M'hich 1 hatl the gteat |>l«imiir« of aeeiug and 
gazing at u great maiaj very fine wodidu ; and wh^t 
with thai and sleeping, I ptesed away the time till 
flenni>n was done. Th«n aw&y to itiy Vic*t, and up 
witli! Jt ai far aa Bam-Miftifi, reading of Mr, Evelyn'e 
lateuow bookagaJnEt S^jiUtuden in whiih I da uot 
find niu{ih e:cceti» of gooii mutter^ tliough it ^ 
pretty fur a hye dieooiLrse^ I walked the length of 
the Lhng^ oiid with great plea^'Uro saw Arime g^sIUnt 
ladies and people come ■kiib. their bottles, and 
basket, fciid cboiiti^ atid form, to «up nnd^f the 
trees, hy the water-aide, which wae mighty ple&* 
at^t : 60 ho!ue."+ 

Pepys several times notes in his diary 
that he went on the 

" Lordfl'fl-day " afternoon up the river in hia ho&t^ 
"to Banj-Elin«, and th«re ioolt a tum," aloni=ij or 
** with my wife and Mercer ii[t hy water t-o Bam- 
Elms, whero wo WJiUced by moonahiiie/' But on 
one oocaaian, after " an extttwtdinary good dinner, ' 
whioh he gave to " Mrs. Piercie and Mi's, Manuel 
the Jew's wife, and Mt«, Corbot, and Mm. Fietee'a 
boy and girl ^ . , . I hod a hargt ready at the 
Tower wharf, tfi take as in, and so went, all of oi^ 
np aa high a« iJiUTi-Khni*, a very fine day, aaid all 
the Way auig ; amd Mrs. lb[Emne] iing;s very finely, 
and id a mighty -diserect »i:^ber>H;arTiageiil woman, 
that hoth my wife and I are mightily taken with 
hyr. At Barn-KLma wo walked jnound, mkI tlnsn to 
the harge again, and had: much tueny talk, and 
gOGd singinif," t 



* Acconnt of the Life of Abraham Cofwle^y pw- 
fixed to his WoTka, IfiSS, 

+ Pepyfl. Diaiy, .^ay 26, 163^. 
4 Blaiy, Utaah 23, 1(3^. 
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The velvet lawn* of Bam-Elm» seem 
a)H>ut I his time to have been very attrac- 
tive to plea.4urt.^seekoni : even the L.«.»rd 
Mayor ami other eivio majniate^ when 
they went up the river in their l^ar^^ 
usually halted at Bam-Elm< to indul^ in 
musio. feast, and danoe. It was at Bam- 
Elms that the duel was fou^rht, January 
IG. 1G78. lietween the Earl of Shrewsbury 
and the Duke of Buekinjrham. respeoting: 
the wife of the former, which caused so 
much R*andal even in the licentious court 
of Charles II. 

" Much duooane of the duel TC«terdaj between 
the Duke of Buckingham. [:>ir* Robert] IlolnMe. 
and one [Capt. William] Jenkin*. on one aide, and 
mj Lord of Shrewnbur;'. i^ir John Talbot, and one 
Bernard Howard [mn of the Earl of Aruudell. on 
the other aide ; and all about mj LjmIt Shrewe- 
buTT, who ia at this time, and hath for a great 
while been, a mistrees to the I>ukeof Buckingham. 
And so her husband challenged him, and they met 
yeeterdaj in a doee near Bam-Elma, and there 
fought : and mj Lord Shrew^buiy ia ran thnmgh 
the biKiy, from the right bniaat through the 
shoulder ; and Sir John Talbot all along up one of 
his arms ; and Jenkins killed upon the plaoe^ and 
the rest all, in a little measure, wounded.** * 

The Earl of Shrewsbury died of his 
wounds two months later, but a pardon 
had meantime been granted under the 
great seal to all persons concerned in the 
duel. It was said that the Ck)untess, 
habited as a page, held the Duke's horse 
whilst he was fighting her husband, and 
went home with him afterwards. 

In the reign of George II., the Swiss 
Count Heidegger, the master of the 
revels, rented the manor-house. Hei- 
degger was noted at court for his skill 
in arranging entertainments (as he 
was among the wits for his ugliness 
»— "Something betwixt Heidegger and 
an owl") and the King invited him- 
self one evening to sup with him. His 
Majesty came by boat from his palace 
at Richmond, and it was dark when he 
reached Barn-Elms. There were no lights, 
and he made his way with son^e diflacuMy 
along the avenue to the house. That was 
dark also, and the King grew angry at the 
absence of preparation, when in an instant 
house, avenue, and grounds became bril- 
liantly illuminated by innumerable lamps, 
which had been so arranged as to be 
lighted simultaneously. The King greatly 
enjoyed the surprise, and as the rest of 

* Pepys, Diaiy, Jan. 17, 1W7-8. 



the entertainment was equally succeflsfnl 
Heidegger was abundantly complimented 
for his device. Heidegger was for msny 
years lessee of the eI^'s Theatre, and 
during the years I728-S4 Handel was his 
partner, and produced there his oratorio 
of * Esther * luid operas of * Orlando* and 
* Deborah * ; but their friendship was of 
earlier date, and Handel when he fint 
came to England resided for some time 
at Bam-Elms. The house was afterwards 
leased by Sir Richard Hoaie the booker, 
who in 1771 added new wings, and 
modernized it. His son, Sir Bichard 
Colt Hoare, the antiquary, afterwards 
occupied it; later it became the resi- 
dence of Yice-Ohanoellor Sir Lancelot 
Shadwell; and is now that of H. D. 
Pochin, Esq. 

The other house, known in the last cen- 
tury as i^iuen EliznhetVs J>airy, was the 
residence of Jacob Tonson, the bookseller, 
who died here Nov. 25, 1735. Todbod 
built a room adjoining the house for the 
meetings of the Kit-Cat Club, and hong 
the room with the portraits of 1^ mem- 
bers, painted for him by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. Here met the leading Whigs, 
and wits, the " proud Duke of Somenet,' 
Dorset, Bonders, Walpole, Charles Monta- 
gue, Dryden (at least his portrait was 
here), Congreve, Vanbrugh, Walpole, Ad- 
dison, Steele, and others of not unworthy 
companionship. After Tonson's death, 
the portraits, 48 in number, and with ^ 
exception of Tonson's of uniform sice (S6 
inches by 28) — perhaps the most remade- 
able series of English male portraits ex- 
tant — ^were removed to Water-Oakley, by 
Windsor, where a room was built for their 
reception by Bichard Tonson, grandson 
of * Old Jacob.* They are happily still 
preserved intact at Bayfordbury, Herts, 
the seat of B. W. Baker, Esq., the present 
representative of the Tonson family.* 
{SSee BATpOBD.) When Sir Bichard Phil- 
lips visited Bam-Elms in 1817, he found 
the place 

**fk handflome strootnre in the aichiteotnnl s^ 
of the last century," in a semi-ruinouB oondition : 
*' the onoe elegant hall filled with cobwebs^ a frilsn 
ceiling, and accumulating rubbish . . . one <rf the 
parlours converted into a waah-houae, . . . and the 
entire building, for want of ventilation beoome 

* Sir Wm. Baker, M.P. for Plympton, and alder- 
man of London, manied young Jacob Tonaon'l 
eldeat daughter. 
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the fnngns called diy-rot." Bat the 
Mm w«B nearly as it ezisted in its glory, 
ft. high, and 40 long, l^ 20 wide. The 
t and ornaments were in the meet saperb 
f its age ; bat the whole was falling to 
n the effects <rf the diy-zot. My atten- 
hiefly attracted by the faded doth-hang- 
room, whose red ooloar once set off the 
irtraits of the Clab that hung aronnd it. 
ks and sixes were still visible, and the 
ind names remained as written in chalk 
idanoe of the hanger." On " eiq>TeeBing 
hat so interesting a bailding should be 
> go to decay for want of attention," he 
hat the owner " intended to pull it down 
it to an a4)oining bam, so as to fonu of 
\ riding house : and I learn," he adds, 
s design has since been executed." * 

ortraits were engraved in mezzo- 
Faber, and published the year 
Tonson's deal£ ; and re-engraved 
per, and published, accompanied 
imsj ill-written * Memoirs,' in 
Dhere is yet another association 
ed with Barn-Elms. Cobbett for 
"ented the farm in order to grow 
oorite dwarf maize, ^Gobbett's 
nd show how he could farm. 

iNES, SuBRBY (Dom. Berm), 
Thames, between Mortlake and 
pop. 4197: the Barnes Stat, of 
hmond (L. and S.W.) Rly. (7 m.) 
unes Common, f m. S. of the vill. 
» is a long and straggling place, 
.easant in parts, and has some 
sidences, among others, St. Anne's 
the Earl of Lonsdale), Mill HUl 
rth, Esq.), Mill HiU Lodge (W. 
Esq.), and The La/urels (H. B. 
Ler, Esq.) Barnes has lost much 
jral character by the inroads of the 
and has nearly doubled in popu- 
Luring the last ten or twelve years, 
ffl Chv/rch (St. Mary) is of flint 
>ne, rough-cast, with a tall red 
wer. The chancel at least is E.E.; 
« lancet windows were opened in 
rhen, after having bee^ many 
Itered and enlarged, the church 
rt^ored throughout. The exterior 
tewashed in 1866 ; it now possesses 
chitectural character or antlqua- 
erest. Obs. between two buttresses 
I. a tablet to Edward Rose, citizen 
lon^ d. 1663, who left £20 to pur- 
n acre of land, the proceeds of 
rere to be given to the poor, but 

^Coming's Walk to Kew, pp. 202—204. 



first, to keep his name and memoiy fra- 
grant, rose bushes were to be planted on 
his grave between the buttresses, and pro- 
tected by a wooden paling. The bushes 
are still to be seen, but their condition 
does little credit te the gratitude or gar- 
dening of the parochial authorities. Less 
fortunate has been Mrs. Anne Baynard 
(d. 1697, at the age of 26), whose tomb is 
no longer to be seen, but whose life has 
been written by Ballard in his * Memoirs 
of Learned Ladies.' She made herself a 

Eroficient in Qreek for the sake of reading 
t. Chrysostom in the original. 

Inside the ch. observe by the communion 
table a brass of Wm. Milleboume, d. 1416 ; 
and on K. wall a mural mont., by Hickey, 
to Sir R. Hoare, Bart. The rectory was 
held by Hezekiah Burton, d. 1681, whose 
* Sermons * in 2 vols. 8vo were published, 
with a biographical preface, by Archbp. 
Tillotson ; and by Francis Hare (d. 1717) 
successively Bp. of St. Asaph, and of 
Chichester, but best known by the promi- 
nent part he took against Bp. Hoadley in 
the Bangorian Controversy. 

Barnes Common, originally of 136 
acres, but reduced to 120 by encroach- 
ments of the Richmond Rly., and the loop 
line diver^g from it, as well as by a 
cemeteiy, is among the best kept, and 
pleasantest, of the commons round Lon- 
don ; its pleasantness being increased by 
its contiguity to Putney Heath and Wim* 
bledon Common, of which it is in effect 
an extension. Barnes Common is a fa- 
vourite haunt of microscopists and moss- 
hunters. Barnes Green is a detached 
fragment of the common at ite lower or 
N.W. angle, close to the village. 

Barnes Terraee is a line of good houses 
facing the Thames, ^ m. W. of the ch. 
Here settled in the early part of the 
century a little colony of Fr^ch imigrSs, 
Among them were the Count and Countess 
D'Antraigues, noted for the activity of 
their partizanship, who occupied a small 
house near the upper end of the terrace. 
One morning, in 1812, they were about 
to proceed to London, and the Count was 
following his lady downstairs towards 
the coach, when his valet, an Italian, fired 
a pistol at him, and then struck him be- 
tween the shoulders with a dagger. The 
Count made towards his room, but fell 
dead on the floor. The Countess, uncon- 
scious of what had occurred, turned back 
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to see why she was not followed, when 
the assassin plunged his dagger into her 
breast. She shrieked, reeled forward, and 
fell dead on the pavement. The murderer 
fied upstairs, and before any one could 
reach him had killed himself. It was 
said that he was led to the deed from 
having on the previous evening over- 
heard the Count and Countess, as they 
were watching the moonlight on the 
river, speak of dismissing him from their 
service. Besides the persons mentioned 
under Barn-Elms^ the more eminent resi- 
dents at Barnes include Henry Fieldiug, 
the novelist, who inhabited an old house 
on the common known as MUbov/me 
House; Monk Lewis, who wrote in a 
cottage here his * Crazy Jane,' and other 
pieces ; and Edw. W. Cooke, R.A., who 
resided for several years at Barnes Ter- 
race, and there painted many of his most 
successful pictures. 

CastlenaUf villas and shops which line 
the road to the foot of Hammersmith 
Bridge, is a hamlet of Barnes, with a little 
ch.. Holy Trinity, for a congregation of 
250 persons. The extensive reservoirs 
along the Thames, W. of Castlenau, are 
the store and filtering beds of the West 
Middlesex Water Works Company. They 
have an area of 16 acres, and receive watCT 
from the company's works at Hampton, 
when the machinery is in full operation, 
at the rate of 14,000 gallons a minute. 
From these reservoirs the water, after fil- 
tration, passes under the Thames to the 
works at Hammersmith, whence it is 
pumped to the covered reservoir at 
i*rimrose HiQ for distribution. 

BAENET, CHIPPING BARNET, 
or HIGH BARNET, Hkbts ; pop. of par. 
3375, of Local Board district 3720; a 
market town situated on the Great North 
Boad, 11 m. from London : High Bamet 
Stat., Gt. N. Rly. (Edgware and High 
Bamet branch), is at the London end of 
the town {obs. the fine view S. on reaching 
the road from the stat.) ; the Bamet Stat, 
of the Gt. N. Rly. (main line) is at New 
Bamet, 1^ m. S.E. of High Bamet. 

In Saxon times the site was part of an 
extensive wood called Sautha/m, belonging 
to the Abbey of St. Albans. The name of 
the town appears in early deeds as Berg- 
net, " from the high situation hereof, for 
the word Bergnet in the Saxon language 



signifies monticvluSj a little hilL"* Its 
elevated position is also indicated in the 
appellation JStgh Bamet, which it bean 
in many old books and maps, and whidi 
the rly. company has restored. It is the 
belief of the older natives that " Bamet 
stands on the highest ground betwixt 
London and York." " It had the adjunct 
Chippmg Bamet from the market, which 
King Henry II. granted to the Abbots of 
St. Albans to be kept in this town ; it was 
famous for cattle, and was held on every 
Monday."! 

The market is still held, bnt on Wednes- 
day instead of Monday, and its fame as a 
mart for cattle is transferred to the Oreai 
Fair held Sept. 4th to 6th, to whidi 
cattle and horses, and particnlarly young 
stock, are brought from all parts of the 
kingdom. The horses, cattle, and sheep 
are shown in different fields, stretching 
from the meadows on the S., or London 
side of the town, to the commons on the 
W. and N. of it, so as to form in effect 
half a dozen distinct fairs. The horse 
fair always attracts numerons herds of 
Welsh ponies and Irish colts ; the cattle, 
great Proves of Devons and Herefords, 
Welsh and Scotch cattle, and there is 
generally a large show of sheep. The 
unsold stock are mostly driven to Harlow 
Bush Fair, held Sept. 9th and 10th. The 
horse and cattle fair used to be wound up 
by a pleasure fair and races, which were 
very popular with the costermongers and 
roughs of the N. and N.E. of London. 
On the evening of the races the Bamet 
road used to present a coarse copy, on a 
smaller scale, of the Epsom road on the 
evening of the Derby. The race-ground 
was, however, broken up in forming the 
new (High Bamet) rly., in 1871, and 
the races were then of necessity aban- 
doned. The pleasure fair is, however, 
continued, but it has become such a scene 
of ruffianism that its early suppression 
may be anticipated. 

The town consists of a straggling street 
over a mile long, chiefly of small common- 
place houses, with two or three shorter 
streets diverging from it. From its situa- 
tion on the main road, as the centre of an 
agricultural district, the seat of a county 
court and petty sessions, and having a 

* Chaimoy. Hist. Antiq. of Hertfordshire. 
+ Ibid,, vol ii, p. 374 (reprint). 
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barracks close at hand, Bamet is a busy- 
looking place, and has some good shops ; 
one or two excellent inns (iZSf Xion, the 
principal. Old Salisbury ArmSy) and an 
undue proportion of public-houses; but 
on the whole it has rather a shabby and 
not a very picturesque appearance : it is, 
howeTer, improving. In coaching days, 
160 stage coaches passed through it daily. 
Since the opening of the rly., the town 
has increased considerably, especially on 
the W. about the Common ; or, as it is 
now called, Arkley. 

Bamet Chwrch (St. John the Baptist), 
which stands in what was the centre of 
the town, was erected by John de la 
Moote, abbot of St. Albans, about 1400, 
the architect being one Beauchamp. * 
It consisted of a nave and aisles, 
separated by clustered columns which 
supported 4 pointed arches; a chancel 
with an east window of good Perp. 
tracery; a vestiy, built in the reign of 
James I. by Thomas Bavenscroft; and, 
at the west end, a low, square embattled 
tower. In 1839 the church was enlarged, 
but not improved : it is now (June 1874) 
far advanced in the process of restoration, 
or reconstruction, under the direction of 
Mr. Butterfield. The S. aisle, transept, and 
chancel are entirely new. The old tower 
has been lowered, thrown into the nave, 
and received a new W. window. A new 
tower of flint and stone, in squares, is 
being built on the S.W. In the chancel 
were several monuments of the Ravens- 
croft family, the most noteworthy being 
an altar-tomb with a recumbent statue 
of Thomas Ravenscroft, Esq., who died 
Feb. 12th, 1630. A mural monument 
erected by him in memory of his wife, 
Tomasin Ravenscroft, who died in 1611, 
has an inscription in verse, the first stanza 
of which may be quoted as illustrating 
the curious mingling of classic with 
Christian sentiment current in the early 
part of the 17th cent. : — 

" Whcnn Nature made a lovely modeet Maid, 
And Marriage made a loylng virtuous Wife, 
Her Death bath made a Corps, and here hath laid 
A Goddeas-saiut in everlasting life." 

The living of Bamet is a curacy, held 
with the rectory of East Baenet till 



* Newoome, Hist of the Abbey of St. Albans, 
p. 279. 



the death of the late incumbent in 1866, 
when the livings were separated. The 
town also includes parts of the parishes 
of Monken Hadley and South Mimms. 
Bamet Christ Chwrch, a neat Qothic 
building, N.W. of the town, but in the 
par. of South Mimms, Middx., conse- 
crated 1852, was built in 1845 at the 
cost of Capt. Trotter of Dyrham Park, 
South Mimms. 

There are several almshouses in the 
town. The oldest, called Jesus' Hospital, 
on the rt. in Wood Street, was built and en- 
dowed by James Ravenscroft, in 1672, for 
6 poor ancient women of Bamet, who are 
to be "neither common beggars, common 
drunkards, backbiters, tale-bearers, com- 
mon scolds, thieves, or other like persons 
of infamous hfe, or evil name or repute ; 
or vehemently suspected of sorcery, witch- 
craft, or charming, or guilty of perjury ; 
nor any idiot or lunatic." These " Sisters 
of Jesus" have each an apartment fur- 
nished with " a table, a bedstead, and a 
chair." The trustees are understood to 
have large funds in hand. Another alms- 
house in Wood Street was founded by 
John Garrett in 1729, for 6 old spinsters or 
widows, who each receive a weekly sti- 
pend of 2s. 6d., besides lodging and main- 
tenance. The Leathersellers'' Almshouses, 
standing at the junction of Union Street 
and Wood Street, were erected in 1843 by 
Richard Thornton, Esq., for 6 poor free- 
men of the Leathersellers' Company, 
London, and 6 freemen's widows, who 
have lodging, 2 tons of coals yearly, 
and 10*. a week each : the buildings. 
Domestic Gothic, of white brick, were 
enlarged in 1865 by the addition of 8 
new houses: Mr. S. Hills, archt. One 
erected on Bamet Common by Mr. 
Palmer in 1823, for 6 aged townsmen and 
6 aged women, who have each 6*. a week, 
besides lodging. The Free Chrammar 
School, in Wood Street, was founded and 
endowed with a rental of HI by Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1573. It is now, 1874, closed 
for reconstruction. There are schools 
and an infirmary here, supported out of 
the Patriotic Fund, for children of 
soldiers and sailors who died in the 
Crimean war. 

The Battle of Baenet was fought 
on Easter Sunday, April 14, 1471, between 
the Yorkists and Lancastrians, com- 
manded respectively by the King, 
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E*iwanl IV., and the King-mnker, War- 
wick . when the latter was slain and his 
armj dcfuatcnl. The battle-field Is be- 
lievi"*! to have been the heath, now called 
Jl'idlrjf Green, al>out half a mile N. of 
the town. The site is markc<l by an 
rtlielisk. orectetl in 1740 by Sir Jeremy 
Sambrookf which stands at the division 
of the St. Albans and Hatfield roads, but 
orijrinally 8too<l about 30 yards 8., close 
to the Tito Brewer*, It was removed to 
where it now stands about 1840. Some 
antiquaries are of opinion that the 
battle was fought on Oladmore Heath, or 
Monkey Mead Plain, more to the E., and 
within Enfield Chase; but the elevated 
Bite, marked by the obelisk, with the sud- 
den fall of the ground to the E., seems to 
agree better with contemporary accounts 
of the battle. Immediately beyond the 
obelisk (but in South Mimms, Middlesex) 
is Wrctkum Park^ the seat of George 
Stevens Byng, Earl of Strafford. The 
house was built by Ware in 1764, for the 
unfortunate Admiral John Byng. 

At Bamet Common^ nearly a mile to 
the W. of the town, is a medicinal 
spring, once in great repute as Bamet 
WelU, Its discovery was announced in 
the 'Perfect Diurnal' of June 5, 1662. 
Fuller, in his * Worthies ' (Hertfordshire), 
ranks it with the wells of Tunbridge and 
Epsom, and says that already (1662) 
" the catalogue of the cures done by this 
spring amounteth to a great number; 
insomuch that there is hope, in process of 
time, the water rising here will repair 
the blood shed hard by, and save as many 
lives as were lost in the fatal battle at 
Barnet." That insatiable gobemouche 
Pepys, notes in his Diary, under July 11, 
1664, " I and my man Will on horseback 
by my wife to Bamet: a very pleasant 
day." Having dined with his wife, and 
despatched her on her journey, he adds : 
" I and Will to see the Wells, and there 
I drunk three glasses, and walked, and 
come back and drunk two more ; and so 
we rode home, round by Kingsland, 
Hackney, and Mile Bnd.''^ Either the 
ride or the water — ^which was considered 
to be twice as potent as that of the 
Epsom Wells — ^made him feel " not very 
well," and so he went " betimes to bed." 
But not to sleep : " About eleven o'clock, 
knowing what money I have in the 
house, and hearing a noise, I begun to 



sweat woiBe and worse, till I melted 
almost to water." Three yeus laiter 
(Aug. 11, 1667) he ioumejed down to 
Bamet Wells on a '* Ijord's Day " m(Nni- 
ing. He arrived there by *' seyen o'clock 
and found many people a drinking ; bat the 
morning was a very cold morning," and 
so he contented himself with drinkiiig 
three glasses, and then hied by coach 1» 
the Bed Lion (his usual inn) at Baznet, 
where he "did eat some of the best 
cheese cakes [a commodity for whidi 
Bamet seems to have been noted] that 
ever I eat in my life." ii 1667 
Alderman Owen left £1 per aimnm to 
keep the well in repair. Channcy, in 
1700, describes the water as an *' ex- 
cellent safe purger," and "of great use in 
most weakly bodies, espedally those that 
are hypocondriacal or hysterical."* It 
is mentioned by Boyle ; f and GampheU 
speaks of it as a " purging water, formerly, 
when fewer of these salabrions springs 
were known, as a very gentle and 8& 
chalybeate, deservedly in great esteem." t 
As late as 1800 apamphlet was published 
on • The Bamet Well Water,' by the Be?. 
W. M. Trinder, M.D. 

The old well-house was pulled down, 
and a small farmhouse erected on the 
foundations, about 1840. The well is 
now covered over, and the water is 
obtained from it by a small iron pump. 
To reach it you go along Wood Street 
(by Bamet ch.) for ^ m., and down tiie 
lane on the 1. in front of the Union Work- 
house to where the lane is crossed by a 
light iron gate. Here turn through a 
small clap-gate on the 1. into a field path, 
which presently passes through a gap in 
the hedge, on the rt., into a field, in the 
midst of which the pump will be seen, 
and above it the Well House. The well 
is quite open to every one, and is still 
occasionally resorted to by invalids. The 
visitor who is disposed to test the efficacy 
of the water will remember Pepys's expe- 
rience. 

Around Bamet Common, N. of the well- 
house (a field path connects them), has 
grown up a little settlement of neat resi- 
dences and newer * villas,' which has 
received the name of ArMey, and for 

* Hist Antiquitieaof Hertfoidahire, toL L, p. IL 
+ Works, vol. iv., p. 247. 
% PoUtical Survey of Great Britain (17841 vol 
i., p. 79. 
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which an episcopal chapel — a sham Gtothio 
stractnre covered with plaster — ^was built 
in 1840 at the cost of Mr. Enoch Dorant. 
Arkley is on the Elstree road, and a very 

Sleasant, little-freqnented, country road 
i is. Bamet Qate^ \ m. beyond Ark- 
ley, affords a picturesque turn; along 
the Woodcock and Deacon's HiUs you 
have wide views ; and the heights con- 
tinue, with bosky dips between, all the 
way to Elstree : from Bamet to Elstree 
is about 4i m. 

The stranger at Bamet should not fail 
to visit Hadley, immediately N.E. of the 
town (on the rt. of the Green where stands 
the battle obelisk, locally known as 
HJEuUey Stgh Stone,) for the sake of the 
interesting old ch., and the Green beyond 
it — a goodly avenue on one side and a 
picturesque fragment of wild wood on the 
other: a path from the bottom of the 
wood leads direct to the Bamet Ely. Stat. 
of the Grt. N. main line. (^See Hadlet, 
MoNKEK.) About the Bamet Stat, has 
sprung up, within the last few years, one 
of those new, half-finished rly. villages 
which we have come to look on as aknost 
a necessary adjunct to every stat. within 
a moderate distance of Londot. This is 
known as New Bamet, but the ecclesias- 
tical district, formed out of the parishes 
of Chipping Bamet and East Bamet, is 
named t/yonsdonm : it had 2340 inhab. in 
1871. Close against the stat. are shot>s, 
a Baptist chapel, public-houses, and a 
Rly. Hotel. Farther off are tenrraces and 
viUas; and on the higher ground is a 
belt of more pretentious detached resi- 
dences. In 1865 was added a Gothic 
ch.. Holy Trinity, designed by Mr. E. 
Christian. It is of parti-coloured bricks, 
Early Dec in style, and someWhat quaint 
in character ; has an apsidal chancel, atid 
a thin bell^pire. 

BABNET, EAST, Hebt^, a plea- 
sant village 10 m. N. from LoMon, 2 m. 
S.E. from Bamet, and \ m. from the 
Bamet Stat, of the Grt. Northem Rly. : 
pop. 992 (exclusive of 2,003 in the eccl. 
district of Lyonsdown or NeW Bamet). 
Inn, the Cat, It is called East Bamet 
to distinguish it from Chipping Bamet 
and Friem Bamet immediately adjoiiiing. 
Since the Conquest, East Bamet has 
been a part of the manor of Chipping 
Bamet. The Ckwrch (St. Mary ih« Vir^ 



gin) consists of a nave, built by an Abbot 
of St. Albans early in the 12th cent. ; a 
chancel built in 1663 by Sir Robert 
Bartlet, and a modem brick tower at 
the W. end ; to which was added in 1868 
a S. aisle of Kentish rag with Bath^ 
stone dressings, and at the same time the 
int. was restored and refitted. There are 
no monts. of mark in the ch. Obs, in the 
ch.-yd. the tomb of Major-GJen. Augustin 
Prevost, d. 1786, " by birth a native and 
citizen of Geneva," but who served with 
great distinction, and rose to high rank, 
in the British army. His last and most 
emioent service was the defence of 
Savannah (1779) ^' against the combined 
armies of France and America^ supported 
by a powerful fleet." A painted glass 
window was erected in the ch. in 18&, as 
a memorial to the Wyatt family. Gilbert 
Burnet, son of the Bishop, was rector of 
East Bamet from 1719 to 1726. Dr. 
Richard Bundy, author, among other 
works, of a long forgotten but very 
voluminous Roman History, was rector 
from 1733 to 1739. 

It was from East Bamet, where she 
had been taken AprU 1, 1611, to the house 
of Thomas Conyers, Esq., (who received 
"20«. the week, houserent,") that the 
beautiful and unhappy Lady Arabella 
Stuart escaped disguised in male apparel, 
June 3, 1611. The admirable Lady Fan- 
shawe lived for aWhile at East Bamet. 
Thomson's patron. Lord Binning, occu- 
pied the Manor House, and the poet was, 
as Johnson expresses it, " for some time 
entertained in the family;" but whUe 
here (1725) he had to teach Lord Bin- 
ning's son (the future 7th Earl of Had- 
dington) to read. Unfortunately he did 
not find it the " delightful task *^ he de- 
scribes in his * Spring.* In one of his 
letters he speaks of it as ^ a low task, but 
so suitable to the temper — ^and I must 
learn that necessary lesson of suiting my 
mind and my tem|)«er to my state." The 
publication of 'Winter' (1726) happily 
released him from the necessity of such 
drudgery. 

The sceneiy around East Bamet is 
pleasing, but the place has lost somewhat 
of its rural quiet silice the opening of the 
rly. Between the village of East Bamet 
and the stat. many small houses have 
been built. By the ch. is Church Farm, 
" The Country Home," Industrial Schools 
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for about 100 destitute boys, between the 
ages of 6 and 13, not convicted of crime. 
The fann of 50 acres is cultivated by the 
boys. It is an excellent and well-managed 
establishment, and has been productive of 
much good. "Visitors are always wel- 
come." (London office, The Boys Home, 
Regent's Park Road, of which it is a 
branch.) Oak Hill Park, E. of the vill. 
(C. Baring Young, Esq.), is a fine man- 
sion standing on an eminence, and com- 
manding extensive views. Belmont (C. 
A. Hanbury, Esq.), on the N. of it, was 
formerly called Mount Pleasant, and was 
the residence of Ellas Ashmole, founder 
of the Ashmolean Museum. Trent Park 
(R. C. L. Bevan, Esq,), and Beech Hill 
Park (Chas. Jack, Esq.), though close to 
Oak Hill, belong to Enfield Chase. 

BARNET, FRIERN, (or FRY- 
EBN,) lies S. of East Baroet, ^ m. E. of 
the Bamet road; 8 m. from London, 
and 1 m. N.W. from the Southgate Stat, 
of the Grt. Northern Rly. The par. in- 
cludes the hamlet of Colnby Hatch and 
the E. side of Whetstone {see those 
places), and the pop. (exclusive of 2117 
inmates of the County Lunatic Asylum, 
Colney Hatch,) was 2230 in 1871. Fri- 
em Bamet itself is a quiet, retired, and 
very pretty place, hardly to be called a 
vill., the houses lying dispersed between 
the Bamet road and Colney Hatch. Many 
are the residences of wealthy citizens, 
stand in spacious grounds, and are em- 
bowered among old elms and limes, and 
altogether the aspect of the place is ver^ 
durous and flourishing. But here as else- 
where the builder is making inroads. 

The manor of Friem Bamet belonged 
to the Knights of St. John of Jerasalem ; 
on the suppression of monasteries it was 
assigned to the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul's, and now belongs to J. Miles, Esq. 
The Manor House (John Miles, Esq.), 
close by the ch., retains few vestiges of 
antiquity. When Norden wrote his * Sur- 
vey of Middlesex,' (1592), Lord Chief 
Justice Popham resided here. 

The Church (St. James) has a Norm, 
doorway ; nave chiefly E.E. in character, 
and Dec. E. and W. windows — all filled 
with painted glass. It is of flint and 
stone; smaU but picturesque; and was 
restored, somewhat enlarged, and had ^ 
tower and square pyramidal shinglad 



spire and glazed porch on the S.W. added 
in 1853. Obs. the fine elm at entrance of 
the ch.-yd., and the yew by the B. end of 
the ch. 

Beyond the ch. (towards Whetstone) is 
a range of Almshouses, founded in 1612 
by Lawrence Campe for 12 ag^ persons, 
who besides lodging, receive 2$. a week 
each. It is the original building, but re- 
paired and stucco-fronted in 18^3. Oht. 
the three grand old elms standing in the 
front garden ; and note directly E. of the 
almshouses, the pretty Gothic school- 
house built by Mir. Miles of the Manor 
House. On the E. side of the parish, by the 
rly., is the Crreat Northern Cemetery, In 
olden times the Great North Road passed 
through Friem Bamet by way of Colney 
Hatch, but becoming inconvenient "by 
reason of the deepness and dirty passage 
in the winter season," the Bishop of Lon- 
don imdertook to make a new and more 
direct road to Whetstone through his 
park at Highgate (jtee Highgate) ; and 
to compensate the inhabitants of Friem 
Bamet for loss of the traffic on their road, 
they were made free of the toll levied at 
the Bishop's Gate. 

BARNET, NEW (see Babnet, 
p. 30). 

BAYFORD, Hebts (Dom. Beges- 
ford, i.e.. By the Ford), an agricultural 
parish ; there is no proper viU. ; about 
3 m. S. of Hertford : pop. 352. A quiet, 
secluded place, reached by winding lanes 
bordered by hedge-row elms and oaks. 
The only noticeable objects besides the 
pleasant walks are the ch., and Bayford- 
bury, the seat of W. R. Baker, Esq. 

The manor of Bayford belonged in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor to Tosti, 
son of the famous Earl Godwin. From 
the Conquest it was held by the Crown 
till given by Henry I. for life to William 
de Valence. On the death of William 
de Valence, t. Edward I., it reverted to the 
Crown. In the 24th Edward IIL (1360), 
William de Scrope was lord of the manor, 
and held the demesne lands of the king 
" in capite by knight's service, and 2d. to 
be paid at the feast of St. MichaeL" In 
the reign of Edward IV. the manor 
was in the possession of John Knighton, 
Esq., and afterwards successively in the 
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es of Ferrers, Fanshawe, and Mayo, 

now held by R. W. Baker, Esq., of 
rdbury. 

ford was formerly a part of the 
y of Essendon, bat is now a separate 
.. The Chv/rchy of plain brick, of the 
802, with a battlemented tower at the 
d, its meanness partially concealed 
nxnriant covering of ivy, has been 
ed by a handsome cruciiorm bnHd- 
!.E. in style, with a tall fl^he at the 
action, and an apsidal chancel, de- 
L by Mr. H. Woodyer. The interior 
;ant and well finished. The lancets 
apse are filled with painted glass, 
r an arch in the chancel is a recum- 
alabaster effigy of Sir George 
iton, d. 1613, in short armour and 
L breeches ; a good example of the 
mental sculpture of the time. There 
50 two brasses of knights in armour; 
?7ith wife) imperfect, of the 16th, 
her of the 17th cent. 
the ch.-yd., by the S.E. angle of 
h., is the burial-place (enclosed 
I a tall railing) of the Yarrell family. 
was interred, in Sept. 1866, that 
able naturalist William Yarrell, 
r of the * History of British Birds,* 
British Fishes.' As his tombstone 
s, " He was the survivor of 12 
jrs and sisters, who with their father 
lother are all placed close to this 
'* and he left to the parish the in- 
of £500, to be applied in keeping 
nily grave in repair, the surplus to 
inally distributed among the poor. 
1. stands high, and there are ex- 
j views from the ch.-yd. 
fordhury lies \ m. nearer Hert- 

The park is large, undulating, 
ind pleasantly watered and wooded, 
-onnds by the house are rich and irir 
ng. Ohs. the large cedars planted in 
The house is modem and spacious. 
Id and poor in style. In it are the 
3 portraits, forty-six in number, 

members of the Kit- Cat Club, 
i by Sir Godfrey KneUer to be pre- 

by the several members to their 
ry, Jacob Tonson, and hung in a 
«ult for them at Barn-Elms. The 
are for the most part good, manly 
ses, a little monotonous perhaps, 

pictures somewhat slight, whilst 
stume is that curious mingling of 
rled and powdered full-bottomed 



perukes, lace cravats. and raffles, or open 
necks and loosely fiowing robes, usual in 
Kneller's male portraits. They are of the 
size (36 by 28 in.), called from them * kit- 
cat.' {8ee Babn-Elms.) 

As perhaps the most remarkable series 
of portraits of distinguished Englislmien 
painted from the life by the most eminent 
portrait painter of the time, it may be 
well to give a list of them — ^placing first 
the secretary of the club, for whom they 
were painted. Jacob Tonson is repre- 
sented in green dressing gown, with red 
velvet cap instead of wig : portly, keen, 
and clubable. Sir Godfrey KneUer in a 
rich dress and flowing robe, with peruke 
of moderate dimensions, sword by his 
side; wears the massive gold chjdh and 
medal given him when he was knighted 
(1692) by William 1X1., in acknow- 
ledgment of the skill with which he had 
executed the royal commission to paint 
the portraits of the Plenipotentiaries of 
Ryswick. The face is plump, but bright 
and intelligent. Dryden^s head is well 
known by the engravings. Congreve, 
in a slate-coloured coat, with curls 
flowing half-way down his back; face 
self-satisfied rather than intellectual, 
and the easy, unembarrassed air of a 
somewhat foppish man of the world. 
It was painted in 1709, when Congreve 
was 49 years old, and the beauty for 
which in early manhood he was celebrated 
was passing away. It is very well painted, 
but still better is that of Vanbr^igh^ 
which is among the best of KpeUer's 
male heads. Vanbrugh, in a brown 
dress, is seated at a table holding a 
pair of compasses carelessly between 
his fingers, as though engaged in con- 
versation : with its clear open expression, 
large frank eyes, and full lips, it looks, 
however, rather the likeness of a clever 
social professional or business man than 
one of much original power. Addiso^i, in 
bright blue coat and stupendous peruke, 
with large, clear, bluish-grey eyes, and 
bright and sharp expression tinged with 
the faintest suspicion of self-complacency, 
is here, as in life, in delightful com- 
panionship and contrast with one whose 
name always recurs to the memory when 
that of the other is mentioned — Sir 
Richa/rd Steele — ^the Honest Dick of those 
who knew him, and the prototype of his 
countryman Goldsmith. It is a capitally 
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paintc<l portrait-, aikI brings out well the 
(liritinotivo Irish ohanu*tur and lurking 
humour Homowhat nhirred over in the 
ongnivingH. Gforgf Utt'pnry, diplomatist, 
HuuiU iH)litioian, and smaller poet, com- 
misMionor of stamps, and the husband of 
Viuuiyok's (laughter, will be rememlxjred 
hmgor by tills |K)rtrait and Johnson^s 
momoir than by his own productions — 
as in life ho owed more to the patronage 
of ilalifaz and Dorset than to his own 
merits. An equally small, but still more 
lK*j)raised, poet and critic, William 
^\aUih^ is shown here in a well-painted 
fiioe, the }M)rtentous insrukc and flowing 
wig having only their outlines roughly 
indioatod — a picture chietiy interesting for 
the opportunity it alfonls for observing 
the painter^B manner of working. Sir 
Samuel Garths of 'The DisjHJiisary,' like 
many of tho^' ))ortraits, a side view, with 
the head looking over the shoulder 
towards the sjwctator. Charles Dar- 
tiqiwHare^ wit, punster, epicure, — the 
Dartincuf.or Darty.of Swift, rojKJ, Steele, 
iind Addisim, — "the man that knows 
everything and everylxxly,*' — ^is here, the 
weU-dn»ssed careless man of the world, 
wlu> might easily develop into the 
epicun^ or the voluptuary, but as yet is 
ciTtainly neither the one nor the other. 
Arthur Maynrvaring^ the wit of tlie club, 
paniplileteer, politician, and, tlirough the 
giM)d services of tlie Trt»asurer Godolphin, 
Auditor of the Improstsirom which he drew 
tlio comfortable salary of di52000 a year ; 
in loose blue dress, left hand in vest. 
jAtrd MohuHf the duellist, twice tried for 
murder and acuuitted, and again engaging 
in a duel, fell, like his opponent, the Duke 
oi Hamilton, mortally wounded. Mohun 
forced his way into the club in spite of 
'I'onson, and on tlie night of his admission 
disturbed the proceedings by breaking off 
the gilt ornament at the back of his chair. 
Kneller, detesting the man, painted him 
witli sharpened aj)preciation of cha- 
rm'ter — a coarse, bloated, brutal face, 
w^iiHual lips and lower jaw. Ho is dressed 
in a Tim blue coat and embroidered 
waistcoat, and holds a snuff-box in his 
li^ft hand, the lid open to show the 
miniature of a lady, apparently an actress. 
Very different is the bright open coun- 
t(»nance of Jlobert Walpole^ Earl of 
Orfordy the famous Minister of the first 
two Qcorgcs. He wears a brown coat, 



flowing peruke, and the star and ribbon 
of the Order of the Garter. His per- 
sistent opponent, WiUiant Pulteney, JEarl 
of Bathj m a blue coat^ is standing with 
a scroll of paper in his right hand, as 
though about to commence a st>eech: a 
frank, manly, cheerful face, such as might 
be looked for in the friend and companicm 
Of Bolinbroke, Swift, Pope, and half the 
wits and politicians of his day. ChiurUt 
Lenoxy Duke qf Itiohmondy son of Chailes 
II. by the Duchess of Portsmouth-^ 
a somewhdt effeminate likeness of his 
father minglihg with the French features 
of his mother : in a magnificent wig and 
coat, on which are the ribbon and star 
of the Qarter, yet has a loose shirt, nun- 
pled and open at the neck. Another of 
king Charles's descendants in the natural 
line, Charles Fitiroy^ 2hd Duke at 
Oraftony a smooth-faced, languid- 
looking creature, is represented in loose 
coat, shirt open to the chest, and velvet 
cap in place of wig. On his breast is the 
star, and his fingers are playing with the 
ribbon and George which lie on the table 
before him. Beside him may be set the 
sterner head of Charles Seymowr^ (the 
\)To\id)Dv he of Somerset, ItwasSomd^ 
who proposed that the members of the 
Kit-Cat Club should have their portraits 
painted by Kneller and present them 
to Tonaon, and he set the example by 
presenting his own ; in consequence 
of which, when Faber published his 
en^avings from them, he dedicated the 
series to the Duke. Wiiliam OavendUh, 
2nd Duke of Devonshirey in full dress, 
holding in his right hand his wand of 
office as Lord Steward of the Household. 
Thomas Holies Pelhaniy Duke of Nm' 
castUy for 30 years Secretary of State, 
and for 10 years Prime Mmister, and 
who during the time did nothing with 
infinite bustle, is in a rich laced coat, 
and full wig, seated In his coroneted 
chair, proper, pouring vyrine into a glass 
he holds in his right hand ; and with 
him, behind the table, Henry Clinton, 
7th JSarl of lAncolUy wine glass in 
hand. Johtty 2nd and last Duke of 
Montaguoy in military costume, youthful, 
amiable, and intelligent. Charles Mo7^ 
taguoy 1st Duke of Manchester y diplo- 
matist and Minister in the reigns of 
William, Anne, and George, in fidl court 
suit and peruke of largest size. Charlet 
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iUe, Earl of Dorset y the famous wit 
lunificent patron of wits and poets 
Dryden to Shadwell, Durfey, and 
3rown, the friend of Prior, Addison, 
. host of lesser Inminaries — ^himself 
Iter of verses of which one alone, 
dl you ladies now on land,* is 
abered ; though Dryden, in dedi- 
l his Translation of Juvenal to the 
says, in speaking of our Ehglish 
, " I would instance your Lordship 
bire and Shaks{)eare in tragedy, 
s " Dorset the grace of Courts, the 
's pride," the "intellectual volup- 
" of Macaulay, — ^ishere depicted by 
er as a staid and sober-looking 
y gentleman, carrying his Cham- 
n's wand with all the indifference 
e whose thoughts had never risen 
! the level of court suits and court 
lonies. His only son, the Ist Dnite 
Dorset, the successful courtier of 
and the first three Georges, figures 
weU-paihted rich court dress. 
ter head, masterly and well painted, 
at of Thomas y Ist Marquis of 
'ton, a prominent partizan of the 
e of Orange, a trusted Minister of 
un III., under Anne, Commissioner 
the Union with Scotland, Lord 
snant of Ireland (where he had 
on for his secretary, and was bitterly 
d by Swift), Lord Privy Seal to 
:e I., and author of * Lillebullero.' 
€8 Montague, Ist Ua/rl of Halifax — 
author, with Prior, of 'The City 
3 and Country Mouse,* and of the 
\ inscribed on the drinking glasses 
! Kit- Cat Club, and to whom we owe 
irchase of the Cotton MSS. and the 
ation of the British Museum — 
ely looking personage in loose robe 
lofty peruque, very like one of 
XIV.'s courtiers. James, 1st Earl 
mkope, whose character and public 
es have been so well set forth by his 
idant,* is painted, in early middle 
1 a general's uniform, baton in hand, 
3 a better portrait than the larger 
ilso by Kneller, in the National 
lit Gallery. Richard Boyle, the 
ect Ea/rl of Burlington, the princely 
1 of art and artists, and builder of 
igton House and the much-lauded 
tChiswick, whose name is so familiar 

* History of England, vols. L— iii 



to the reader of the poets and memoir 
writers of the first half of the 18th cent., 
is here^ a young, handsome, and richly 
dressed man— ^the very model in aspect 
and bearing of an English nobleman. 
Theophihis Hastings, 9th Earl of Hun^ 
tingdon, the somewhat free-living and 
indolent husband of the pious and im- 
perious Countess of that name, is only 
shown in a smooth and sleepy head — ^the 
dress being but roughly outlined. Francis, 
Ea/rl of Godolphin, ill buff dressing gown, 
a commonplace portrait of the common- 
place son of Sydney Godolphin, by no 
means a commonplace man. James, 7th 
Ea/rl of Berkeley, a youthful face and 
figure, in vice-ainiral's uniform, holding 
in his right hand a baton. Charles 
Howard, 3rd Earl of Carlisle, holder of 
many offices under Anne and George I., — 
young, chubby, fair-faced, with ample 
wig ; in his right hand his official staff. 
John Vaughcm, 3rd and last Earl of 
Ca/rherry, hard-featured, with ruffled robe 
and wig. Henry Invmley, 3rd Earl of 
Scarborough, in military costume and full 
wig, ribbon of the Garter across his 
breast, three-cornered cocked-hat under 
his left arm. Algernon Cdpel, 2nd Ea¥l 
of Esseob, son of Arthur, 1st Earl, who 
committed suicide in the Tower while 
under arrest with Lord WiUiam Russell ; 
looks the cheerful, genial man he was 
reported to be. Spencer Comptan, Earl 
of Wilmington, K.G., successively Speaker 
of the House of Commons, Paymaster- 
Greneral, Lord Privy Seal and President of 
the Council, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Prime Minister after Walpole— a dwarf 
following a giant. Charles, Lord Corn- 
walUs, successor of Sir Robert Walpole 
as Postmaster-General, afterwards Pay- 
master of the Forces ; portly, seK-satisfied, 
but affable : not among the best as a work 
of art. Richard Boyle, 3rd and last 
Viscount Stannon, a pleasant, nicely 
painted head ; the rest untouched. 
John, Lord Somers, the illustrious Whig 
lawyer and statesman of the reigns of 
James II., WiUiam, and Anne ; painted 
in his declining years, and showing little 
brilliancy or intellectual power. Field 
Marshal Richard Temple, Ist Viscount 
Cohham, a well though slightly painted 
portrait of a slim, handsome, soldierly 
man. Edmund Bunch, Gentleman of the 
Horse to Queen Anne and George I. 
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Betwral Dormer; Abraham Stanyan, 
Coimmissionfir of the Admiralty, and an 
author of some repute in his day ; and 
Jirigadier- General John Tidcambe, it will 
be enough to name : nor need we linger 
over Thomas Hopkins and his son Edrvard^ 
near relatives to Vulture Hopkins, and 
possessing the distinctive family cha- 
racter ; though they must have had other 
and better qualities, in addition to their 
wealth, to obtain admission to the 
Kit-Cat Club. Both the heads are life- 
like and effective. 

The portraits were inherited by an 
ancestor of the present owner of Bay- 
fordbury, Alderman Sir William Baker, 
M.P., who married the eldest daughter 
of young Jacob Tonson. Among other 
Tonson relics preserved here, is a large 
volume of letters from Dryden, Congreve, 
Addison, and other distinguished cor- 
respondents of Old Jacob. In one, the 
famous Sarah Duchess of Marlborough 
offers any one of her Vandycks in 
exchange for Tonson's portrait of the 
Duke : Tonson refused to exchange, but 
the portrait of the Duke was not at 
Water Oakley (whither the portraits 
were removed from Barn-Elms), and has 
somehow escaped from the collection. 
Among the papers \b Dryden's receipt of 
£10 for " My trajady of Cleomenes. Mr. 
Baker also possesses a contemporary MS. 
of the first book of * Paradise Lost ' : 
apparently the copy prepared for the 
press. 

BAYFORDBUKY {see Baypord). 

BECKENHAM, Kent {Beck- 
Mm, the home by the brook), situated 
on a little feeder of the Ravensboume, 
midway between Sydenhajn and Bromley ; 
10 m. S.E from London by road, 9 m. 
by S.E. Rly. (Mid-Kent line), llf m. by 
L. C. and D. Rly. ; pop. of par. 6090 ; is a 
pleasant suburban vill., but has lost much 
of its old-fashioned rusticity and seclusion 
since the opening of the rlys. The neigh- 
bourhood is, however, still agreeable : it 
abounds in trees, the surface is undulating, 
and there are tempting field and lane 
(Walks to Bromley, Hayes, and Wickham. 

Beckenham Church (St. (Jeorge) stands 
.high, and with its tall white spire rising 
from jp^ong the thick trees^ looks at a 



little distance the very ideal of a village 
ch. Close at hand it suffers somewhat. 
The nave and chancel are old ; but the 
aisles were added in the 17th cent. The 
whole has been covered with rough-cast. 
Some of the modem work and church- 
wardens' beautifyings were, however, re- 
moved when the ch. was restored two or 
three ye^s ago. Liside there are a few 
old and one or two modem tnonti. of 
some interest. N. of the chancel is an 
altar tomb of Sir Humphrey Style (d. 
1552), with mural brasses of Sir Hum- 
phrey in a tabard, and his two wives 
in heraldic mantles, Bridgett (d. 1548), 
with 6 sons and 3 daughters, and Eliza- 
beth, who sjurvived him, with 1 son 
and 1 daugh1;er. There is another brass 
of Dame Margarett, wife of Sir Wnu 
Dansell (d. 1563). On the waUs are other 
monts. to the Styles, Burrells, etc. Among 
the modem monts. observe those of Lady 
Hoare, d. 1800 (S. of chancel) with a bas- 
relief by Flaxman ; Mrs. Jane Clarke, d. 
1757 (N. wall), with ^ poetic epitaph by 
Gray ; and tablet to Capt. Hedley Vicars, 
97th Regt., who fell at SebastopoL Li the 
ch.-yd., under a sarcophagus, lies Bdw. 
King (d. 1807), author of .the * Monumenta 
Antiqua.' King resided for many years 
at Clay Hill. The entrance to the ch.-yd. 
is by a lich gate (old and unrestoreS), 
from which an avenue of clipped yews 
leads to the S. porch. 

Beckenham was one of the .many manors 
granted by the Conqueror to his brother 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeujc. In the 16th 
cent, it belonged to the Bruyns, and in the 
manor-house, JSechenhavi Place^ Charles 
Brandon, Du]ce of Suffolk, (son of Eliz. 
Bruyn by .her second husband) entertamed 
Henry VIII. " with all the cunning pomp 
of magnificence, as he went to bestow a 
visit at Hever, on his discarded and repu- 
diated wife, Anne of Cleve."* From 1660 
the manor belonged to the St. John's till 
1773, when it was sold by Viscount Boling- 
broke to John Cator, Esq., in whose de- 
scendant it remains. The house, Beeken- 
ham Place, stands in a fine park ^ m. N. 
from the ch. Eden Park (F. Harrison, 
Esq.), 1 m. S., was built ^bout 1790, by 
Eden, Lord Auckland, and here (it was 
then called Edim Farm) the historian 
Gibbon was accustomed to pass a night 

* Philipott, Villare Cautianum, p. 63. 
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or two on his way to Sheffield Place. His 
last visit was in Nov. 1790, about six 
weeks before his death; and "he was 
much gratified by the opportunity of 
again seeing during a whole day, Mr. 
Pitt, who passed the night there." * The 
house stands in a finely timbered park of 
130 acres. 

Shortlands, the birthplace of George 
Grote, the author of the * History of 
Greece,' now the seat of Conrade Wilkin- 
son, Esq., is li m. B. of Beckenham ch. ; 
Langley Park (C. B. Goodhart, Esq.), of 
old the seat of the Styles f atnily , is nearly 
2 m. S.B. towards Hayes; Xelsey Park 
(P. Hoare, Esq.) is on the S.W., and other 
seats are iii the neighbourhood. Xent 
Souse, a fine old brick mansion, 1 m. 
N.W. of Beckenham ch., by the field path 
to Sydenham, for generations the seat of 
the Lethieulliers, is now a farmhouse. 

JViw Beckenham, about i m. N.W. of 
old Beckenham ch., is a village of villas, 
many of a superior class, which have 
sprung up in pro:iilnity to the New 
Beckenham Stat, of the Mid-Kent line. 
A district ch. (St. Paul's) was erected 
here some years back, but proving insuf- 
ficient, has been altered and enlarged. 

A portion of the ShortUmds estate, li 
m. B. from old Beckenham ch., has also 
been built over, and a railway stat. and 
railway hotel opened. Shortlands has 
been formed into an ecclesiastical district, 
and a handsome Dec. Church (St. Mary), 
consisting of nave and S. aisle, short 
transepts and chancel, with a good tower 
and tall stone spire on the N.W., erected 
at the cost of C. Wilkinson, Esq., of 
Shortlands. The entrance to the ch.-yd. 
is by a lich-gate imitated from that at 
Beckenham. On the high ground by the 
ch. several good villas have been built. 
Near the riy. stat. will be observed the 
engine-house of the West K^ent Water 
Works. The water, of perfect pttrity, is 
obtained from a Well sunk to a great 
depth ; the resident engineer, Mr. Morris, 
has a capital section of the well which 
wiU interest the geologist. 

The quiet hamlet of Clay Hill lies mid- 
way between Shortlands and Beckenham. 
At the little hamlet of Elmers (or Elms) 
End, li m. S.W. of Beckenham, by Eden 
Park, is a stat. of the Addiscombe Br. Rly. 

* life, by Loid Sheffield. 



BEDDINGTON, StmKftY (the 
mark of the Beadingas, Kemble; Dom. 
Beddingtone) ] pop. 1499; of the entire 
par., which includes Wallington, 2834. 
The vilL, situated chiefly on the 1. bank 
6f the Wandle, on an outlying patch of 
Thanet Sand, is 11 m. from London by 
rd. : Waddon Stat, of the Croydon and 
Epsom br. of the L., Br. and S. C. Rly., is 
1 m. S. of the ch. ; but there is a plea- 
santer walk of 2 m. to it from the more 
convenient W. Croydon Stat, by the river 
Wandle, past Waddon Mill. The Bedding- 
ton Stat, of the L. and S.W. Rly. (Wimble- 
don and C. Pal. br.) is l^m. N.ofthevilL 

Beddington appears to have been a 
Roman station ; the ancient Stone Street 
passed by Woodcote on the S. side of 
the par., and there, at Beddington, and 
at Wallington, a hamlet of Beddington, 
but -nearier Carshalton, foundations of 
bmldings, urns, spear-heads, and other 
Roman remains have been fomid. In 
Beddington Park Mr. Wickham Flower 
found a number of broken aChd imperfect 
castings of bronze spear-heads and other 
implements, an ingot of metal, part of a 
mould, and other objects which clearly 
showed that this was the site of the foundry 
where the articles were manufactured.* 
A later and in some respects more im- 
portant discovery was made in Feb. 1871, 
in carrying out some engineering works 
for the Croydon sewage iirigation at Park 
Farm, on the N. side of the Wandle, be- 
tween Beddington Lane and the Hack- 
bridge Rly. Stat., when a Roman villa of 
considerable pretensions, with its detached 
outhouses, was laid open. The remains 
were about 2 ft. below the surface ; the 
foundations, of Roman bricks, being 
laid on the natural bed of drift gravel. 
The outer walls, 6 to 21 in. high, were 
composed of large flints and mortar, flat 
Roman bricks being used as bonding- 
courses only in the inner walls. The in- 
terior was a mass of rubbish, in which 
were found fragments of Samean ware, a 
bronze head, and a few coins of the times 
of Commodus, Constantine, and Claudius. 
The building extended B. and W. from a 
central chamber, 16 ft. by 10 ft. ; south of 
it was a pavement of square tiles, tirhich 
appeared to have been subjected to great 
heat, and which was thought to have 

•* Arduaol. Journal vol. ttt. p. 283 
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been the floor on which the fire of the 
hypocaust was made. About 500 yds. S. 
of the vilhi, two or three skeletons, some 
sepulchral urns, a spear-head, iron knives, 
and the boss of a shield, were exhumed, 
markinjr, as is believed, the site of an 
Anglo-ISaxon burial-ground; but the 
works were not carried farther in that 
direction, and the remains are again 
hidden from sight.* In March 1874 the 
" remains of a Roman warrior, who had 
evidently been buried in his armour, to- 
gether with some arms," were found by 
labourers while digging gravel on the 
irrigation farm. Camden, Leland, Talbot, 
and other early antiquaries, pla!ced the 
station Noviomagus at Beddington, but 
its site is now more generally assigned to 
Holwood Hill. {See Keston.) 

Beddington is chiefly remarkable from 
its connection with the Carew family. 
The manor came into the possession of 
Sir Nicholas Carew (or De Carrew, Keeper 
of the Privy Seal and executor to Edward 
III.) by his marriage with Lucy, widow 
of Sir Thomas Huscarle, about 1360, and, 
with a brief interval, it belonged to a 
Carew for five centuries. Another, Sir 
Nicholas Carew, was for awhile one of the 
favourites of Henry VIII., who made him 
Master of the Horse, and a Knight of the 
Garter ; but falling into disgrace, (Fuller, 
on the authority of a family tradition, 
says in consequence of returning a sharp 
answer to some opprobrious language of 
the king, with whom he was playing at 
bowls,) he was charged with engaging in 
the conspiracy to seat Cardinal Pole on 
the throne, and beheaded on Tower HiU, 
March 3, 1639. His estates were forfeited, 
but the attainder was reversed by Eliza- 
beth in 1564, and the estates restored to 
Sir Francis Carew, only son of Sir 
Nicholas. Sir Francis built a new manor 
house on a splendid scale, and in it he 
on two occasions (August 1599 and 1600) 
entertained Queen Elizabeth at great cost, 
and with "many curiosities." One of 
these curiosities is tfeus described by Sir 
Hugh Piatt :t 

"Here I will o(Hiolade with a oonoeit of that 
delicate knight Sir Francis Carew, who, for the 
better aooompliahment of his royal entertainment 
of onr late Queen Elizabeth, of happy memory, at 

• Proc. of Soo. of Antiquaries, 2nd Series, vol. v., 
pp. 149—155. 
f The Gaiden of Eden, 12mo^ 1668. 



his house at Beddington, led her Majesty to a 
cherry.tree, whose fruit be had of purpose kept 
back from ri inning at the least one month after 
all cherries had taken their farewell of Eng^d. 
This secret he performed by straining a tent, or 
cover of canvas, over the whole tree, and wetting 
the same now and then with a scoop or horn, as 
the heat of the weaker required ; and so, by with- 
holding the sunbeams from reflecting upon the 
berries, they grew both great and were very long 
before tliey had gotten their perfect cherry colour ; 
and when he was assured of ner Mi^esty's coming, 
he removed the tent, and a few sunny days brought 
them to their full maturity." 

In the garden Sir Francis had built the 
queen a summer-house, with the Spanish 
Livasion painted on the top. The Queen's 
Walk, and her favourite oak, are still 
pointed out. In 1603 James I. visited 
Beddington Park, and here occurred Sir 
Walter Raleigh's last formal interview 
with the new king,* whom Raleigh deeply 
offended by his earnest advocacy of war 
with Spain. 

Sir Francis's gardens acquired great 
celebrity. Edw. Sackville, Earl of Dor- 
set, wrote to beg some asparagus of him, 
" for I am sure you are master of some 
excellent good ones," and at the same 
time asks for " myrtle and orange trees." 
Sir Francis's orange trees were the first 
seen in England. According to Aubrey, 
they "were brought from Italy by Sir 
Francis Carew, Knt. (who built the old 
mansion house);" but the tradition pre- 
served in the family was that they were 
raised from seeds brought to England by 
Sir Walter Raleigh. Sir Walter's wife, 
the daughter of Sir Francis Throck- 
morton, of Carshalton, was niece to Sir 
Francis Carew, and Raleigh was himself 
a frequent visitor at Beddington : his son, 
who was bom in the Tower, it will be 
remembered was named Carew Raleigh. 
Sir Francis Carew, who d. unmarried in 
1611, bequeathed his estates to his nephew, 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, who took the 
name of Carew, and in whose line the 
estate continued till 1772. Evelyn records 
in his Diary a visit he made to Bedding- 
ton in 1658, and his admiration of the 
" fine old hall," and again, 

" 20&pf. 1700.— I wont to Beddington, th« andent 
seat of the Carews, in my remembranoe a noUe old 
staTicture, capacious and in form of the boildion 
of the age of Henry VIU. and Queen ElizabeS. 
and proper for the old English hoBpitality, but now 
decaymg with the house itself, heretofore adociMd 

* Edwards, life of Raleigh, vol. i, p. 864. 
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vith. ample gRrdena, and the first orange trees that 
had been seen in England, planted in the open 
ptRmd, and secored in winter only bjatabemaole 
of boards, and stoves, remoyeahle in summer, that 
rtaoding 120 years, la^ and goodly trees, and laden 
with fruit, were now in decay, as well as the 
potto^ fountains, cabinets and other ourioeitiee in 
the house and abroad, it being now fallen to achild 
Qoder age, and only kept by a servant or two from 
otter dilapidation.' The estate and park about it 
aho in decay." 

Evelyn's statement, however, does not 
agree very well vyith an Acconnt of several 
Gardens near London, written in 1691, by 
J. Gibson, and printed in vol. xii. of the 
'Archseologia,' in which it is said that 
*'the houie in which these orange-trees 
grew was above 200 ft. long ; that most 
of the trees were 13 ft. high, and that the 
gardener had tlje year before gathered 
oflE them at least 10,000 oranges." The 
trees were destroyed by the hard frost in 
1739-40.* 

The old mansion, with the exception of 
the hall, was pnlled down, and a new one 
erected on its site, by Sir Nicholas Carew, 
about 1709. In I78O the estate, in default 
of direct issue, passed by will to the 
descendant of a female branch of the 
Throckmorton-CarewB, Richard Gee, Esq., 
who took the name of Carew. Dying un- 
married (1816), he bequeathed the estate 
to his brother's widow, who left it (1828) 
to her cousin. Admiral Sir Benj. Hal- 
lowell — ^the gallant Capt. Hallowell who 
commanded the * Swiftsure ' at the Nile, 
and afterwards presented Nelson with a 
coffin made from the mainmast of 
'L'Orient,* which Nelson apnoyed his 
visitors by having set up behind his 
chair in his state cabin. The admiral, 
who assumed the name and arms of 
Carew, died in 1834. 

In passing to Mrs. Qee^ Beddington 
became disconnected from the Carew 
feunily ; a brief note from a Chancery 
Beport will record its severance from the 
Carew name. The Mr. Carew who had 
succeeded to the estates having contracted 
debts "to the extent apparently of 
£350,000," and executed disentailing 
deeds and mortgages, and a settlement 
that was disputed, an Act of Parliament 
was obtained in 1857 vesting the property 
in trustees, who under its powers have 
sold the greater part of the estates and 
discharged the debts. Beddington House, 

* I^sons, EnvijraDs, yoL i,, p. 89. 



with about 22 acres of ground, was pur- 
chased by the Corporation of the Asylum 
for Female Orphans, Westminster Bridge 
Road, for £14,600. 

The park with its stately avenues now 
looks decayed and desolate. Part of it is 
built upon; as much as is available of 
the remainder is "to let for building 
on." The Beddington House of 1709 
seems to have been built on the lines of 
the Elizabethan mansion, the noble old 
haU being incorporated in the new house. 
As it stood in 1865, Beddington House, 
though dismantled, was a good example 
of the domestic architecture of the reign 
of Anne. It was of red brick with stone 
pilasters, having Corinthian capitals, and 
coi^isted of a centre with very project- 
ing vmigs. With the church which 
adjoined it, backed by the majestic 
elms in the ch.-yard, it was one of the 
most picturesque as well as one of the 
stateliest mansions of the old English 
gentry in the home counties. Of the 
interior, the finest feature was the great 
haU, 61 ft. long, 32 wide, and 46 to the 
crown of the rich original open timber 
roof — " a brave old hall," Horace Walpole 
termed it,* " with a pendent roof copied 
by Wolsey at Hampton Court, a vast 
shield of arms and quarterings over the 
chimney, and two clumsy brazen and- 
irons, which they told us had served 
Queen Elizabeth in the Tower, but look 
more as if they had served her for cannon 
to defend it. The lower part was re- 
panelled when the house was rebuilt, 
but the roof remained unaltered. The 
haU is well represented in Nash's ^ Man- 
sions.' 

The house was ix^ the main pulled down 
in 1865, but happily the great h^l was 
preserved, restored, and incorporated in 
the new building. The present struc- 
ture. The Female Orphan Asylum, is a 
dull, heavy-looking example of Secular 
Gothic, but is stated to be well adapted 
to its purpose. It will accommodate 200 
children, and in 1873 contained 160. It 
was formally opened by the Duke of 
Cambridge, June 27, 1866. 

Beddington Church is good Early Perp. 
Towards its erection the first Carew be- 
queathed £20 in 1390. It is of flint and 
stone, and consists of nave, aisles, chancel, 

• Letter to the Countess of Ossoiy, July 14, 1779. 
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massive W. tower, in "^hich is a toeal of 
10 bells, and good stone porch. It was 
restored in 1852, a new north aisle 
erected, and the old carving generally re- 
chiselled* 111 1869 it underwent further 
* restoration' and enlargement,and received 
much internal decoration, the outlay (in- 
cluding the purchase of a new organ) 
exceeding £10,000. The outside is noble, 
impressive, and picturesque among the 
grand old elms which surround it. The 
interior is lofty and effective. The large 
E. window, of 6 lights, has flowing 
tracery; the W. window is a large and 
handsome Perp. one, also of 5 lights. In 
the chancel are 10 cdrved misereres. 
Brasses in chancel-^Nicholas Carew (the 
2nd of that name), d. 1432 ; an excellent 
full-length with effigies of Car ewj md his 
wife Isabella, under a rich dot^Wcanopy. 
A smaller brass on rt. of a lady and her 
13 children (the heads only remaining : 
it is noteworthy that four of the sons 
were named John and two of the 
daughters Agnes). Monts. — In the Carew 
Chapel — Sir Richard Carew, governor of 
Calais, d. 1620, and wife; the brasses 
gone. Sir Walter Carew ("servant to 
Henry VIIL," the host of Elizabeth, and 
the builder of the great hall), d. 1611, 
an exceedingly rich example of the 
monumental art of the time of James I., 
of coloured niarbles, with a recumbent 
statue in alabaster of the knight in com- 
plete armour, and below kneeling figures 
of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton (Carew's 
nephew and heir), his wife and their 6 
children : obelisks, hehnets, and shields 
of arms coriiplete the design. This Sir 
Nicholas Throclonorton was, as men- 
tioned above, the nephew of Sir Francis 
Carew, and succeeded to his name and 
estate. His sister married Sir Walter 
Raleigh, on whose execution she wrote to 
her brother that he " would be pleased 
to let me bury the worthy body of my 
noble husband Sir Walter Raleigh in 
your church at Beddington." As Lysons 
observes, it is scarcely to be supposed 
such a request could have been refused ; 
but it is certain the body was not 
buried at Beddington, but in St. Mar- 
garet's church, Westminster, whilst 
according to tradition the head was 
carried to West Horsley. Below the E. 
window is the tomb, a sarcophagus, of Sir 
B. HaUoweU Carew, of the NUe, d. 1831. 



Ohs, on the N. wall a brass plate, with 
punning verses, to the memory of Thos. 
Greenhill, steward to Sir N. Carew, d. 
1634 :— 

" Hee once a Hill wa«, freeh and Cfreene, 
Now wither'd is not to bee seene. 
Earth in earth shovel'd up is shut 
A HUl into a HaU is put.'^ 

The Hospital of St. Mary^ Beddington^ 
comprises a central hall and half a dozen 
almshouses, erected by the parishioners 
in 1862 as a memorial of their late rector 
(1841-60), the Rev. Jas. Hamilton. It 
is a neat collegiate Gothic building of 
fliint and stone, designed by Mr. J. Clarke, 
and, as well as the pretty school-rooms 
erected by Mr. Hamilton's exertion, 
deserves notice. On the Wandle is a 
large snuff mill. 

When at Beddington the visitor 
should extend his walk through the 

C' : to Carshalton^ 1 m. Wallingtonf a 
let of Beddington, adjoins Carshal- 
ton. The Warehousemen and Clerks 
Schools, for 200 orphans, on Russell Hill, 
which form a conspicuous object from 
Caterham Junction, are in Beddington 
parish. 

BEDFONT, EAST, Middx. (Dom. 
Bedeftmte ; vulg* Bedfinmd), pop., with 
hamlet of Hatton, 1288, is on the 
Staines rd., 3 m. beyond Hounslow, 13 m. 
from London, 1^ in. N.W. from the Felt- 
ham Stat, of the Li and S.W. Rly., Windsor 
line. Inn, the Black Bog, a late landlord 
of which is celebrated by George Colman, 
in his Random Recollections, for his din- 
ners, and especially for his fish sauce : — 

" Harvey, whose inn pommands a view 
Of Bedfont's church, and churchyard, too, 
Where yew trees into i>eaoock8 shorn. 
In vegetable torture mourn." 

The village is always called Bedfont, 
without the prefix East, which is added 
to distinguish it from West Bedfont, 
a hamlet of Stanwell, 1^ m. N.W. 
The country hereabout is level and highly 
cultivated. The Chwrch, the only object 
of interest, stands back from the road, 
at the N.W. corner of a large green, 
bordered with noble elms. At the en- 
trance to the ch.-yard are two good- 
sized yews, which have been clipped and 
trained (the boughs being tied in their 
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blaces by wire) so as to form a kind of 
table, with the letters J. H., J. G., R. T., 
and the date 1704 ; above are arches, and 
at the top, as the crown of each tree, a 
peacock. This odd piece of topiary, 
which for above a century has been one 
of the lions of cockney holiday-makers, 
has often been engraved, and is celebrated 
in one . of Hood's poems, had become 
dilapidated and appeared to be moulder- 
ing away, but since 1865 has been care- 
folly attended to, and seems likely to 
renew its youth. Bedfont Church (of the 
Virgin Mary) is sm., but very ancient and 
interesting. It consists of nave, chancel, 
and a towQT at the S.W. (new; till 
1866 there was a wooden bell turret, with 
a short spire, at theW.) The walls are 
of soft rubble, with blocks of conglome- 
rate (pudding-stone) and some tiles, ap- 
parently Roman, worked up. The S. door 
is Norm., with a plain chevron ornament. 
Under the window at the W. end is an 
early holy-water stoup. In the chancel 
are some original lancet windows, but 
the E. end is an extension made in 1866. 
The low tihancel arch is Norm., with 
moulding all round. The windows at the 
W. and 8. of the nave are Perp. On the 
N. is an ugly brick addition made in 
1829. The ch. had, with its yew-trees in 
front, a quaint, old-fashioned, weather- 
beaten appearance, but was very much 
out of repair; and in 1865-66 it was 
restored and somewhat enlarged. It is 
undoubtedly improved in appearance, 
especially inside, as well as strengthened, 
but it has lost something of its unpre- 
tending air of quaint rusticity. In re- 
moving the plaster from the nave (Sept. 
1865), two curious wall paintings were 
discovered. One (4 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft.) in a 
recess in the N. wall, represents, within a 
qua^refoil, the Saviour enthroned, with 
His hands lifted up, and feet uncovered 
(in the language of the Roman ecclesiolo- 
gists, displaying the Five Wells of Mercy, 
t^., the wounds in the hands, feet, and 
side). Below on each side is an angel 
sounding a trumpet, and between them 
are the tombs giving forth their dead. It 
is remarkably perfect, and rich in colour. 
The other, less well-preserved, represents 
the Crucifixion. They appear to be late 
13th cent, work; are for the time and 
place weU designed ; and should be seen. 
Traces were found of a third painting. 



which had been cut through in forming 
a hagioscope. 

The large old red brick house by the 
ch. is the seat of Major W. Reed. 
Ihnple Hatton, the seat of the late Sir 
F. Pollock, Bart., Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, and now the residence of 
Lady Pollock, lies between Bedfont and 
the hamlet of Hatton^ where are a neat 
new district ch. and schools. On the Sion 
Brook in this par. are the powder mills 
of Messrs. Curtis and Harvey. 

BEDWELL PARK, Hebts {see 

ESSBNDON). 

BELHUS) EssB)[ {see Ayelet). 
BELSIZE, MiDDx. {see Hamp- 

StfiAi)). 

BELYEDEBE, Kent, on the 
Thames, immediately below Erith, a vill. 
and stat. on the North Kent Rly., 14 m. 
from London Bridge, Belvedere is an ec- 
clesiastical district of 2868 inhabitants, 
formed out of Erith parish. The place 
owes its name to the mansion on the 
brow of the hill, 1 m. W. of Erith, erected 
in 1764 by Sir Sampson Gideon, after- 
wards Lord Eardley. The house, a good 
example of the classic Italian of a cen- 
tury back, has always been famous for 
the wide and striking prospect it affords 
of the Thames with its shipping, and the 
green meadows and low hUls of Essex 
beyond: a still wider view is obtained 
from the lofty prospect tower {Belvedere) 
in the grounds nearer Erith ch. While 
the residence of Lord Eardley, and of Lord 
Saye and Sele, Belvedere was equally 
celebrated for its fine collection of pic- 
tures, including one of the most famous 
of Murillo's Assumptions, and several 
other works of the highest class. The 
collection was dispersed in 1869 by the 
late Sir Culling Eardley, with the excep- 
tion of the Murillo and a few others 
which are now at Bedwell Park, Essendon. 
About the same time Sir Culling sold a 
large portion of the grounds for building 
on. Many good houses were erected, and 
there has grown up quite a village of 
'villas,' with a ch. (All Saints, a Dec. 
cruciform structure of black flint and 
stone, with a W. tower and spire), chapels, 
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public rooms, a club, shops, inns, and a 
rly. Stat., all bearing the name of Belve^ 
dere. The mansion, with the reserved 
grounds, about 24 acres, was purchased 
for £12,148 to concert into the Royal 
Alfred Irhstitntion for Aged Mercluint 
Seavien — so named after its president, the 
Duke of Edinburgh. The house, it has 
been officially reported, will accommo- 
date 600 inmates : 20 were received " as 
a first instalment," Jan. 1st, 1367, and the 
number is now over 100. The prospect 
tower stands within the hospital grounds. 

BENGEO, Herts (Dom. BeUinge- 
ho^if qy. BcBlingas), i m. N. of Hertford, 
pop. 2044, is pleasantly situated on high 
ground, with the Lea river below it on 
the S., and on either side its tributaries, 
the Bene on the W. and the Rib on the 
E. Ware Park is immediately N.E. 

The old Chv/rch (St. Leonard's) is 
reached from Hertford by a pretty walk 
of \ m. having the Lea on the rt. and on 
the 1. a high sandy bank, wood, and 
rabbit warren. It stands in the lower 
part of the vill., just above the Lea, and is 
now only used when there is a burial in 
the ch.-yd. It is small, with an apsidal 
chancel divided from the nave by a small 
semicircular arch. The apse is lighted 
by altered lancets and a two-light Perp. 
window. The nave is Perp., has a 
stuccoed porch oi^ the S.W., and a recent 
wooden bell-cote. S. of the chai^cel arch 
are some faint vestiges of a fresco. The 
old monts. remain on the walls inside, 
but are of no interest. 

The new Church (Holy Trinity), erected 
in 1855, near the summit of the hiU, 
\ m. farther N., is of Kentish rag, has 
nave, aisles, chancel, and W. tower, with 
a stone spire, conspicuous for miles 
around. From the hill just behind the 
ch. is a fine view over three points of t^ie 
compass. 

Sir Richard Fanshawe and his admirable 
wife retired for awhile to Bengeo after 
his release from the Commonwealth 
prison. " My husband, weary of the 
town, and being advised to go into the 
country for his health, procured leave 
to go in September [1666] to Bengy, in 
Hertford, to a little house lent us by my 
brother Fanshawe."* 

* Lady Fanahawe's MemoiiB, p. 124. 



At the hamlet of Toivmell^ 2 m. N., is a 
neat little chapel of ease erected by Mr. 
Abel Smith in 1859. The large bufiding 
seen at Chapmore End^ on the road to 
Tonwell, is the County Beformatoryy 
opened in 1868 for 60 boys convicted of 
felony, who, during the week, cultivate 
the 40 acres of arable land attached to 
the building, and attend Tonwell chapel 
on the Sunday. 

In the hamlet of Waferford, li N.W. 
of Bengeo, a very pretty little cruciform 
E.E. Church (St. Michael and All Angels), 
designed by Mr. H. Woodyer, was erected 
at the cost of Mr. R. Smith, of Goldings, 
in 1872. The quaint little. half timber 
gable fronted houses close by were also 
built at the same time by Mr. Smith as 
dwellings for poor widows. 

From Bengeo old ch. there is a charm- 
ing walk (2 m.) across the Rib and 
through Ware Park to Ware. Bengeo 
now forms part of the borough of Hert- 
ford. For the portion of the par. next 
Hertford, a neat cruciform ch. designed 
by Mr. T. Smith of Hertford, was erected 
at PoH Vale in 1869. 

BENHILTON, Subrey {see 
Sutton). 

BENTLEY HEATH, Middx. {see 
Potteb's Bab). 

BENTLEY PRIORY {see Stan- 

MOBE). 

BERKHAMSTEAD, LITTLE, 
lEiiRTB (Bom.. Berche?iamsted\ 17 m. from 
London, and 4^ m. S.W. from the 
Hertford stat. of the Gt. Eastern Rly., 
through Bayford ; pop. 408 ; a smfdl, 
secluded agricultural village in the midst 
of very pleasant scenery. 

The manor of Berkhamstead was granted 
by King John to Fulke de Brent, on 
service of a pair of gilt spurs, or C4. in 
money. After passing through many 
hands, it reverted to the Crown, and in 
1639, Henry VIII. granted to Anthony 
Denny the stewardship of the manors of 
Bedwell and Berkhamstead. In 1600, 
Elizabeth assigned the manor to Sir 
Edward Denny, who the same year sold 
it to Alderman Humphrey Welt. It is 
now held by Baron DimsdJede. 
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The Chureh (St. Mary), which stands 
on high ground, is E.E., bnt was restored 
and re&oed with stone in 1866, and is of 
little interest. It has naye with short N. 
aisle, chancel, and at the W. end a wooden 
belfry (in which are 3 old bells) sur- 
monnted by a short spire. 

A short distance N.E. of the ch. is 
the Obtervatory, a lofty and massiye 
hrick tower, from the summit of which 
a splendid view is obtained ; the viU. 
tradition is that it was bnilt by a rich 
shipowner, who resided at Berkhamstead 
House, that he might watch his ships 
enter tiie Thames. It is now in a neglected 
condition: the key is kept in a neigh<- 
bonring cottage. Bishop Ken was bom 
at Little Berkhamstead in 1637. Berk- 
hamttead Matue (E. T. Daniell, Esq.), 
is N. of the ch. ; Woodcock Lodge (E. 
Ikfrej, Esq.) f m. S. ; JBedwell Park 
adjoins the vill. on the W., and there is 
a pleasant walk across it to Essendon 
(which ue)» 



BETCHWORTH, Suebey (Pom. 
Beeetrvorde), pop. 636 ; of the entire 
par., inclndbig Brockham Green, 1558 ; 
is situated on the Mole, in the midst 
of delightful scenery, midway between 
Beigate and Dorking, and 26 m. from 
London by the Dorking branch of the 
8.E. Rly. ; the ch. is nearly a mile S. 
of Betchworth Stat. 

Betchworth Church (St. Michael) is 
spacious, of stone, in part E.E., with 
windows of the Dec. and Perp. periods. 
It was restored and in a measure rebuilt 
(E. C. Hakewill, archt.) in 1851. Further 
restoration, alteration, and decoration 
were effected in 1870. A new tower was 
erected in 1851 on the S.; the old one 
(basement Norm.) stood between the 
naTe and chancel. The windows are 
filled with painted glass. On the chancel 
floor is the brass of Wm. Wardysworth, 
ricar of Betchworth, d. 1533 : he is hold- 
ing a chalice in both hands. Near it is 
a huge chest rudely hewn out of a noble 
oak. Ohs, in the ch.-yd., E. of the ch., 
the grave of the noted convivial song 
writCT of the Regency, Capt. Charles 
Morris, d. July 11, 1838, aged 93. Capt. 
Morris resided at Brockham Ohreen in this 
par. {see Bbockham Gbeen). Note the 
picturesque appearance of the ch. backed 



by the tall elms of Betchworth House, 
from the ch.-yd. stile. 

Betchworth House (formerly B. Place\ 
a fine mansion built by Sir Balph Free- 
man, temp. James I., close by the ch., 
contains some noble rooms, and stands in 
a well-timbered park. It is the manor 
house of East Betehworth (so called to 
distinguish it from West Betehworth in 
Dorking par.), and from the death of Sir 
Balph Freeman belonged to the Bouveries 
till 1817, when it was purchased by the 
Bt. Hon. Henry Goulbum, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the Wellington and 
Peel ministries, who died here in 1856. 
It is now the property of Col. Edward 
Qoulburn. E. of the ch. is Moor Place 
(J. B. Corbet, Esq.), the oldest example 
of domestic architecture remaining in 
these parts : it is of the time of Henry VI., 
but restorations and improvements have 
disguised its antiquity. In it is some 
curious old furniture. Immediately E. of 
this is WonJiam. Manor House, the pleasant 
seat of the late Albert Way, the distin- 
guished antiquary. The Mole skirts the 
grounds of these three mansions, and adds 
greatly to their beauty. Broome Park 
(C. Dobson, Esq.), close to the rly. stat., 
was purchased by Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
the eminent surgeon, in 1837, and con- 
tinued his favourite residence till his 
death in 1862. In the older books Broome 
Park will be found described in some- 
what romantic language as Tranquil 
Bale. Obs. the fine cedars in front of 
the house. Snovper Hill (J. Gibson, Esq.), 
i m. S. ; and beyond it GadbrooU House 
(J. Wratten, Esq.), by Gadhrook Common, 
a very pleasant place. Under the high 
chalk ledge will be observed extensive 
lime works ; the lime is prepared from 
*the Dorking greystene,' largely quarried 
hereabouts. 

From the Stat, a path leads up to 
BetclvKorth Clump, the grove of beech 
trees that crowns the summit of the 
ridge. From it you have a splendid 
prospect southwards across the broken 
and verdant sand-hills, Holmsdale, and 
the Weald, to the distant South Downs of 
Sussex; far away northwards, over a 
rich country, with Windsor Castle on one 
side and the Crystal Palace on the other 
as landmarks ; on the east over Reigate, 
whilst west are the woods and hills of 
Betchworth and Deepdene, backed by the 
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giant mass of Leith HUl. The visitor 
should not fail to mount to Betchworth 
Clump ; and from it, when satisfied with 
the prospect, he will find a fine breezy 
walk along the ridge (though unhappily 
not so free and unobstructed as it used to 
be), with frequent views over a beautiful 
country, E.to Reigate; W. to the summit 
of Box Hill ; forwards to Walton-on-the- 
Hill. Along the ridge, obs. the yew trees 
as marking the line of the old Pilgrim's 
Road. From the vill. there is a delightful 
walk by Brockham Green and through 
Betchworth Park to Dorking (see those 
places). Another, in its way equally 
pleasant, and of about the same length, 
to Reigate, is to go from Betchworth ch. 
past Wonham, where take thje lane on 1. 
just beyond Wonham Millj over Trumpet 
Hill, and thence direct across Reigate 
Heath. 

BETCHWORTH PARK is about 
1 m. W. of Betchworth vill., and ilnmedi- 
ately W. of Brockham Green. At the 
Domesday Survey Becesworde appears to 
have been a single manor. It was after- 
wards divided into the manors of East 
Betchworth, described in the preceding 
article, West Betehworth^ the subject of 
the present notice, which is in Dorking 
par., and Brockham^ which lies between 
the two Betchworths. In 1373 West B. 
manor was transferred to Richard Earl 
of Arundel, with remainder to his 2nd 
son, John Fitz-Alan. The earl died in 
1376, and in the following year his son 
(soon after created Baron Maltravers alid 
Marshal of England) obtained licence to 
embattle his house at Betchworth. In 
1437 the manor passed by marriage to 
Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) Brown, 
who procured licence not only to fortify 
the house, but to empark the manor. 
Being attainted on the accession of 
Edward IV., his estates were forfeited to 
the Crown. A few years later they Were 
restored to his son, Sir George, but he 
being executed for participation in Buck- 
ingham's conspiracy against Richard III., 
they were again forfeited, but once more 
restored on the accession of Henry VII. 
From Mrs. Fenwick, the last repre- 
sentative of the Browns, the manor 
was purchased, in 1727, by Abraham 
Tucker, who wrote his * Light of Nature 
Pursued* in Betchworth Castle, where 



he died in 1774. A century earlier, ' 
WilUam Browne, the author of * Britan- 
nia's Pastorals,' lived here, but none of 
his poetry is associated with the place. 
In 1798 Betchworth Park was bought by 
Mr. H. Peters, the banker, who spent a 
considerable sum on the house and 
grounds. It was purchased in 1834 by 
Henry Thomas (^Anastasius) Hope, who 
dismantled the house, and united the 
park with that of Deepdene. 

Long before this Betchworth Castle 
had lost its military character, part 
having been puUed down in the reign of 
Anne, and ttie rest converted into an 
ordinary mansion. The ruins stand on a 
gentle eminence on the 1. bank of the 
Mole* The walls are covered with ivy: 
trees and underwood grow thick within ; 
it looks picturesque, but is of no archi- 
tectural interest. The Park is varied 
in surface and very beautiful. It con- 
tains an almost matchless triple avenue, 
nearly 1000 ft. long, of lime trees and 
magnificent chesnuts. Some of the 
chesnuts are 20 ft. in girth, and in the 
late autumn are resplendent in their 
rich golden foliage. The park is open; 
there are entrances by Brockham Green 
and in the Dorking road, near Box Hill 
Stat., or, keeping the upper road across 
the bridge to Deepdene, the visitor may 
return to Dorking by Cotmandene. 

BEXLEY, Kent (anc. Bekesley), 
13 m. from Londoil by road, and by the 
Loop line of the N. Kent Rly. ; and 1^ S.W. 
of Crayford. Bexley is an old-fashioned 
quiet village, with the little Cray river 
running through it, and standing in the 
midst of pleasant sylvan scenery. The 
parish has 6448 inhab., but it includes 
Bexley Heath, Blendon, Bridgend, and 
Uptoh.^ Bexley itself has 1479 inhab. 

Bexley manor belonged to the see of 
Canterbury, and Abp. Walter Reynolds 
obtained a grant of a market from 
Edward II. in 1316. Cranmer, in 1637, 
alienated the manor to Henry VIIL By 
James I. it was granted to Sir John 
Spielman, who established the first paper- 
mills at Dartford. Spielman sold it to 
Camdeti the antiquary ; and he bequeathed 
it (March 6, 1622) to Oxford University, 
^Ho the end and purpose to maintain 
within the University one Reader, who 
shall be called the Reader of ffistorics,** 
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This "end and purpose " the rental of the 
manor still serves, but the reader now 
bears the more sounding title of Professor 
of Ancient History. 

Bexley Cfhurck is of E.E. date, and on 
the N. side are traces of an orig. E.E. 
doorway, but the windows are Dwj. and 
Ferp. insertions. The ch. consists of a 
naYe and Dec. N. aisle, chancel, tower at 
the W. end, with a low sMngle spire, and 
at the S.W. a modem porch with vestry 
oyer. The int. has been much altered 
and is of little interest. In the chancel 
is some old stall-work, the ch. having 
been of old attached to the Pr\ory of the 
Holy Trinity, London. In the N. aisle is 
a mural numt, to Sir John Champneys 
(1666) and wife, with two smaU well- 
carved kneeling effigies. In the chancel 
is a small brass to Thomas Warrow, 1513 ; 
also the place of a hunting-horn with 
inac, the brass of which is lost. N. of 
the ch. is a fair-sized yew. The entrance 
to tiie ch.-yd. is by a lich-gate (renewed). 
The old-fashioned almshouses W. of the 
ch. were founded by John Styleman, 
Kaq., in 1755, for 12 poor persons. On 
the Cray is a not very picturesque corn- 
mill. 

EdU Plaee (Maitland Dashwood, Esq.), 
on the rt. of the road to Crayford, ac- 
cording to Hasted gave their name (At- 
HaU) to the family wl;io originally owned 
it : the last of them. Sir Thomas At-Hall, 
conveyed it in 1366 to Sir Thos. Shelley ; 
in 1637 it passed to Sir John Champneys; 
in 1660 to the Austens, and in 1743 to Lord 
Le Despencer. The present Hall Place is 
a good 17th cent, mansion, of stone, with 
projecting wings. It was restored in 
1865-6. 

Lamarhey (R. Bousfield, Esq.), " La- 
mienby, now corruptly Lamaby," ac- 
cording to Hasted, and in maps, Lamh 
Abbey, rebuilt in 1744, is about 2 m. W. 
by S. of Bexley ; immediately beyond it 
is Halffoay Street (F. M. Lewin, Esq.) 
By th€»e mansions on the Eltham Boad is 
the hamlet of Halfway Street^ or LaTiwr- 
ky (pop. 361), with a neat district ch., 
bmlt and endowed by John Malcolm, 
fisq., who also built the National School. 
Here, as well as at Bexley, is a stat. of 
the N. Kent Ely. 

BEXLEY HEATH, or BEXLEY 
KEW TOWN, 1* m. N. of Bexley (by a 



very pretty lane which leaves the road to 
Crayford nearly opposite the National 
School and Hall Place), is a long unat- 
tractive street of small new shops and 
dwellings, on the main Dartford road, 
with, at the W. end, a modem E.E. dis- 
trict ch. (Christ Church), of which the 
best part is the tall spire. Bexley Heath 
itself is enclosed, and in good part buUt 
over. The eccl. district of Bexley Heath 
had 4608 inhab. in 1871. 

BICKLEY, Kent, a hamlet and 
eccl. dist. (pop. 623) of Bromley, from 
which it is 1^ m. E. From London it is 
12 m. by the L. C t^d D., or Mid-Kent br. 
of the S.-Eastem Rly. It is pleasantly 
situated between Bromley and Chisel- 
hurst, and the country around is hilly, 
well-wooded, and picturesque, though a 
good deal changed by building operations 
— ^the inevitable result of railway facili- 
ties. The more conspicuous new housed 
— ^those on the higher grounds — have 
however been bmlt with an eye to their 
appearance in the landscape, and as they 
are set wide apart, and in spacious 
grounds, when toned down by time or 
half -hidden by foliage, the village will 
bear a favourable comparison even in this 
respect with most of like character round 
London. The principal seat is BwMey 
Hall, the residence of Creorgc Wythes, 
Esq., to whom most of the recent im- 
provements in Bickley are due. The 
house is large but plain; the park is 
richly wooded and affords some good 
views. 

Close by the Hall is Bwkley Church 
(St. Greorge's), erected in 1866 from the 
designs of Mr. Barnes, at a cost of £10,000 
defrayed by Mr. G. Wythes, Mr. J. Tred- 
well, and Mr. W. Dent (the former pro- 
prietor of Bickley Hall). The ch. is 
spacious, Dec. in style, cruciform, with a 
deep apsidal chancel, and, at the W., a 
lofty tower and stone spire, conspicuous 
for many a mile. On the hill, half a mile 
E., at the edge of Chiselhurst Common, is 
rather a novel buUding — a quaint red 
brick and half -timber framed gate-house, 
carried across the main road. With the 
windmill on the rt. (now about to be 
removed, April 1874, to make way for 
a large hotel), and the other adjuncts, 
it forms a piquant group ; but its use 
would hardly be guessed. It was con- 
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stnicted by Mr. Wythes as the eastern 
entrance to his property, but also as a 
water tower — the central portion over 
the road arch containing a great tank 
into which water was intended to be 
pumped from the springs at the foot of 
the hill, for the supply of the Bickley 
estate. The building and works have, 
however, been purchased by the Kent 
Water Company, and the Bickley tank is 
empty. 

BISHOP'S HATFIELD {see 
Hatfield). 

BISHOP'S WOOD (s^e Caen 
Wood). 

BLACKHEATH, Kent, 6 m. from 
London by rd., or by the S.E. Ely. (N. 
Kent line); pop. 1827. The Rly. Stat, 
is at Tranquil Vale, S. of the Heath. The 
two Gothic buildings seen on the rt. before 
reaching it are the Blackheath Congrega- 
tional Church and School, and (red brick) 
the School for Sons of Missionaries ; close 
by the latter is the Blackheath Proprie- 
tary School. 

Blackheath lies S. of Greenwich Park. 
It is chiefly in the parishes of Green- 
wich and Lewisham, but extends into 
Charlton and Lee. The name is vari- 
ously derived from its bleak site, or 
its black appearance. Across the heath, 
nearly in the line of the present Dover 
road, ran the ancient Watling Street. 
Along this were numerous tumuU. Many 
of them, including 50 which stood within 
the pale of Greenwich Park, by Croom's 
Hill Gate, were opened by the Rev. Jas. 
Douglas, Jan. 1784, and described in his 
'Nenia Britannica,' p. 89. They were 
mostly small, conical, with a circular 
trench at the base, and appear to have 
been Romano-British. No skeletons re- 
mained in them, but there were some 
locks of hair, and one fine braid of an 
auburn hue was " tenacious and very 
distinct," and " contained its natural 
phlogiston." The spolia were chiefly iron 
spear-heads (one 15 in. long and 2 in. 
broad, was found " in the native gravel"), 
knives, and nails, glass beads, and 
woollen and linen cloth. At the S.W. 
corner of the heath, by Blackheath Hill, 
urns (some of which are in the British 



Museum) and other Roman remains have 
been found.* Near the summit of the 
hill, at a spot called the Pointy is a 
Cavern cut in the chalk, which has been 
by some ascribed to the Danes, and by 
others to the Saxons. It resembles the 
Bane-holes found about Crayford and 
Tilbury, and described under Chadwell. 
It extends 127 ft., and consists of 4 
chambers, connected by narrow passages. 
In the farthest is a well 27 ft. deep. 
When discovered, about 1780, the only 
entrance was by a narrow shaft, but a 
flight of steps has since been cut for the 
convenienpe of visitors. It may be seen 
upon payment of a small fee. 

Lying at an easy distance from London 
on the great road from Dover and Canter- 
bury, Blackheath was a favourite theatre 
for military gatherings and state recep- 
tions. Whilst the Danish fleet was moored 
at Greenwich, 1011-13, their army was 
encamped oh the heath — probably on the 
high ground at East and West Coombe, 
where extensive earthworks were traceable 
at the beginning of the present century. 
Wat Tyler with his followers lay at 
Blackheath for several days in June 1381. 
In the autumn of 1400, Manuel Palaeolo- 
gus, Emperor of the East, who had come 
to soUcit aid against Bajazet, was met at 
Blackheath by Henry IV. and his court, 
and escorted with great 'pomp into Lon- 
don. On Nov. 3, 1415, Henry V., on his 
return from Agincourt, was met here by 
the mayor, aldermen and sheriffs, attended 
by 300 of the principal citizens, in scarlet 
robes, and mounted on stately horses; 
and 20,000 of the meaner citizens, all 
" with the devices of their craft," came 
thus far to welcome their hero. The fol- 
lowing May a like civic cavalcade received 
here the Emperor Sigismund. Fifteen 
years later, Henry VI., after his coronation 
at Paris, was met at Blackheath by the 
Lord Mayor dressed in crimson velvet, 
with a girdle of gold about his waist, the 
aldermen in their scarlet robes, and the 
citizens in white gowns and scarlet hoods, 
and having each the badge of his com- 
pany emblazoned on his sleeve. 

Twice, during 1449-50, did Jack Cade 
encamp his "rebellious hinds, the filth 
and scum of Kent," upon "the plaine 
of Blackheath ; " and here, after Cade's 

* ArchfiBologia, voL xv., p. 392. 
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death, his foUowere (Feb. 23, 1461) " with 
halters on their necks," knelt to the king 
to leceiye their " doom of life or death." 
Kext year, 1462, the Duke of York, hav- 
ing entrenched his forces in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dartford, Henry VL en- 
campei at Blackheath, where the Duke, 
having been induced to enter the royal 
tent unarmed, was seized and carried 
prisoner to London. Li 1471, Falcon- 
bridge brought his army here. Three 
years later the mayor and aldermen at 
the head of 400 of the principal citizens 
asaembled here to welcome Edward IV. 
on his return from France. Here, in June 
1497, the Cornish rebels under Lord 
Audley and Michael Joseph the black- 
smith were attacked and utterly defeated 
by Henry VII. Lambarde, who lived at 
West Coombe, and was familiar with the 
locality, says,* "there remaineth yet to be 
Been upon the heath the place of the 
Smith's tent, called commonly his Forge, 
and the grave-hiUs of such as were 
boned alN^r the overthrow." The Smith's 
Forge is the mound marked With fir trees. 
W. of it are traces of ridges, which may 
be vestiges of one of the encampments 
mentioned above ; or possibly they may 
vnaik the graves of the Cornish rebels, 
for it is ^dly necessary to say that 
Lambarde was mistaken in supposing 
Aat the barrows were their "grave-hills." 
In 1619 the papal legate. Cardinal Cam- 
pegius, was met here by " the Duke of 
Norfolk, with a great number of prelates, 
knights, and gentlemen, all richly ap- 
pareled. And in the way he was brought 
mto a rich tent of cloth of gold, where 
he shifted himself into a robe of a 
cardinal, edged with ermines, and so 
took his moyle [mule] riding toward 
London."! A few months later. Bone- 
vet, High Admiral of France, at- 
tended by a splendid cavalcade of 1200 
lords and gentlemen, was met by the 
Earl of Surrey, as High Admiral of 
Ei^land, with a still more gorgeous 
letinue. " The young gallants of France 
had coats guarded with one colour, cut 
in 10 or 12 parts very richly to behold : 
and so all the Englishmen accoupled 
themselves with the Frenchmen, lovingly 

* Perambulation of Kent, 159G, p. 392 of the 
reprint, 
t Hall, Chzonicle, p. 592. 



together, and so rode to London." * But 
the most splendid of these pageants was 
probably the formal reception of Anne 
of Cleves, Jan. 3, 1540. On the eastern 
side of the heath " was pitched a rich 
cloth of gold, and divers other tents 
and pavilions, in the which were made 
fires and i)erfumes for her and such ladies 
as should receive her grace." Henry 
was staying at his palace at Greenwich, 
and 

** from the tente to the park gate ... a large and 
ample way was made for the shew of all persons." 
Along this way- were ranged the mayor and 
aldermen, citiz^is and foreign merchants, all in 
their richest liveries, esquires, gentlemen pensioners, 
and serving-men, "well horsed and apparelled, 
that whosoever had well viewed them might say 
that they, for tall and comely personages, and dean 
of limb and body, were able to give the greatest 
prince in Christendom a mortal brei^ast if he 
were the king's enemy." 

About 12 o'clockAnnecame down Shooter's 
Hill, accompanied by the Dukes of Nor- 
folk and SufEolk,the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and a large array of other noblemen 
and bishops, besides her own attendants, 
and was met and conducted to her tent by 
the Lord Chamberlain and other officials. 
With,her suite Anne made a magnificent 
display, but it appears to have been far 
outshone by that of the king, with whom 
came all the pride of his court, and the 
several ambassadors. It is, however, on 
Henry himself that the old chronicler, who 
writes as though he had been a spectator 
of the solemnity, lavishes his choicest 
rhetoric : — 

*' The king's highness was mounted on a goodly 
courser, trapped in rich cloth of gold traversed 
lattice-wise square, all over embroidered with gold 
of damask, pearled on every side of the embroidery, 
the buckles and pendants were all of fine gold. 
Ilis i)er8ou was apparelled in a coat of purple velvet, 
somewhat made like a frock, all over embroidered 
with flat gold of damask with small lace mixed be- 
tween of the same gold, and other laces of the same 
so going traverse-wise, that the ground little ap- 
l)eared : alx)ut wliich garment was a rich guard 
very curiously embroidei-ed, the sleeves and breast 
were cut, lined with cloth of gold, and tyed together 
with gceat buttons of diamonds, rubies, and orient 
pearl, his sword and sword girdle adorned with 
stones and especial emerodes, liis night cap gar- 
nished with stone, but his bonnet was so rich with 
jewels that few men could value thorn. Beside 
all this he ware in baudrick-wiso a collar of such 
balystes and pearl that few men ever saw the like. 
. . . And notwithstanding that this rich apparel 
and precious jewels were pleasant to tlie nobles and 

* Hall, p. 594, reprint. 
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all other being pretent to behold, yet his princely 
countenance, his goodly personage and royal ges- 
ture so far exceeded all other creatures being pre- 
sent, that in comparison of his person, all his rich 
apparel was little esteemed." 

Even the assembled portraits of Henry 
in the great Portrait Exhibition of 1866 
hardly made up so gorgeous a picture of 
the burly monarch. The chronicler gives 
a minute account of the meeting and the 
ordering of the procession to Greenwich 
Palace, but it will be enough to cite one 
sentence, though it reads oddly by the 
light of what followed a few months 
later: " O what a sight was this to see so 
goodly a prince and so noble a king to 
ride with so fair a lady of so goodly a 
stature and so womanly a countenance, 
and in especial of so good qualities, I think 
no creature could see th^m but his heart 
rejoiced." * Yet we have Henry's own 
declaration; "When I saw her I liked 
her so ill, and so far contrary to that she 
was praised, that I was woe that ever she 
came into England." 

The last of these meetings was, howr 
ever, the most memorable, — one for 
which all London had made holiday, 
— ^the arrival of Charles II. on the 
29th of May, 1660, Every one will 
remember Sir Walter Scott's account of 
the king's welcome " to his own again," 
by Sir Henry Lee of Woodstock; but 
Lord Macaulay's picture is even more 
striking : — 

" Everywhere flags were flyhig, bells and music 
sounding, wine and ale flowing in rirers to the 
health of him whose return was the return of 
peace, of law, and of freedom. But in the midst 
of the general joy, one spot presented a dark and 
threatening aspect. On Blackheath the army was 
dra^i-n up to welcome the sovereign. He smiled, 
bowed, and extended his hand graciously to the lips 
of the colonels and migors. But all his courtesy 
was vain. The countenances of the soldiers were 
sad and lowering ; and, had they given way to their 
feelings, the festive pageant of which they re- 
luctantly made a part, would have had a mournful 
and bloody end.-^ 

Evelyn mentions temporary camps 
formed (June 1678) of the troops about 
to be sent to Holland ; of others on their 
return (July 1685), and of one " of about 
4000 men, formed here when London 
was excited by the news that the English 
fleet had sought refuge in the Thames 

* Hall, reprint, pp. 833—836. 

•f Hist, ch. i (vol i., p. 156, ed. 1858). 



from the French fleet under De Tourville. 
He also records (May 1, 1683,) his visit 
to " Blackheath to the New Fair, being 
the first, procured by the Earl of Dart- 
mouth. This was the first day, pretended 
for the sale of cattle, but I think, in truth, 
to enrich the new tavern at the Bowling 
Green, erected by Snape, his Majesty's 
farrier, a man full of projects." Evelyn 
thinks it "too near London to be of any 
great use to the country." But the fair 
lasted as a * hog ' and pleasure fair, being 
held on May 12 and October 11, till 1872, 
when it was suppressed by an order signed 
by the Home Secretary. 

Since the days when the Cornish rebels 
were slaughtered, or Anne of Cleves was 
received here, the heath has been a great 
deal circumscribed in extent, but with the 
exception of a site for a ch. no new enclo- 
sure has been made for some years past 
The surface of the heath had, however, 
been grievously disfigured owing to the 
Crowij having let, for a rental of £66, the 
right to excavate an unlimited quantity 
of gravel. The gravel digging began in 
1818, and was continued till 1865. All 
this, and any encroachment, is now 
put an end to. By the Metropolitan Com- 
mons Act, 1866, Blackheath was secured 
for public use in perpetuity, and placed 
under the management of the Metro'* 
politan Board of Works. Its area ii 
now about 267 acres. The heath is dry, 
healthy, and from parts (as the Point 
by Blackheath Hill) there are extensive 
prospects : but the views are inferior to 
those from Greenwich Park. Shooter's 
Hill, on the E., forms a pleasant back- 
ground to the heath. During the summer 
the heath is greatly resorted to by holiday- 
makers, but, under the new bye-laws of 
the Board, they are no longer the noisy 
nuisance they — or rather, the donkey- 
drivers, gipseys, and cockshy men — some- 
times used to be. The Royal Blackheath 
Golf Club use the heath as their play- 
ground, and a well-contested match may 
often be witnessed here. In the la^ 
century it was a notorious resort of high* 
waymen. 

The mound, marked by a group of 
firs, nearly opposite the S.W. comer of 
Greenwich Park, is the barrow spoken of 
by Lambarde as the Smith's Forge. A 
few years back it used to be commonly 
known as Whitefield^s Motmtj it havixig 
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that popular preacher on more 
ne occasion as a pulpit: but the 
eems dying out. ILa. the 17th cent, 
used for proving mortars : — 

'AUth, 1687.— lutwatrulof UuMedeTiliah 
-doiiig qnrinai called bombs, ahoi oat of a 
jiaoe on Blackheath. The distanoe that 
oast^ the destruction they make where they 
irodigioaa." * 

ate the heath has been built up to, 
rer land was available, and new 
are still being erected on those 
of Lewisham, Lee, and Charlton 
abut on Blackheath. The vilL, or, 
is beginning to call itself, town of 
keath, lies about Tranquil Valet 
m the S.E. comer of the heath and 
r. Stat. It has churches, schools, 
jly rooms, banks, and several good 
At the opposite end of the heath, 
lekkeath HUl, is another collection 
>p6 and dwellings, with ch. and 
B and all the usual accompaniments 
uburban vilL, and here is the prin- 
inn, the GHreen Man^ well known to 
y-makers. About the heath are 
rood mansions, and bordering it is 
Lge of substantial old-fashioned 
, with a sprinkling of smart new 
Blackheath has 5 churches and 
t chapels — all modem, and none of 
ictnral interest. The best, perhaps, 
11 Saints, on the heath by Tranquil 
erected 1869, B. Ferrey, F.S.A., 
and St. John's, Charlton Lane, 
it the cost of the late W. Anger- 
Csq. Trinity Church, on Blackheath 
onspicuous by its two towers and 
is in Greenwich par. : it is note- 
r as an early example of revived 
, having been erected in 1838 from 
ligns of Mr. J. W. Wild, 
le mansions, the first place may be 
;o the Banger's Lodge, on the S.W. 
! Chreenwich Park, its front facing 
»th. This was the residence of 
Earl of Chesterfield, who pur- 
it in 1753, and considerably en- 
and improved it. In his * Letters ' 
Is it JSahiole^ and afterwards La 
Cfunrtrevse, but it was known to 
er world as Chesterfield House^ and 
nection with it is still commemo- 
n the name of CJiesterfi^ld Walk, 



* Evelyn, Diary. 



In 1807 it became the residence of the 
Dowager Duchess of Brunswick, sister of 
George III., and was called Brumnnck 
House, She came here in consequence of 
her daughter, Caroline, Princess of Wales, 
having had the adjoining mansion, Mon- 
tague House, assigned her as a residence 
when appointed Banger of Greenwich 
Park in 1806. Lord Malmesbury and the 
Speaker Abbott give some rather amusing 
accounts of their visits to the Dowager 
Duchess here.* On her death the house 
was purchased by the Crown, and appro- 
priated as the residence of the Banger of 
Greenwich Park. In it Princess ^phia 
of Gloucester lived from 1816 till her 
death in 1844. It is now the residence 
of Prince Arthur and Major H. C. Elphin- 
stene. 

Montague Houw stood immediately S. 
of the Ranger's house : it owed its name 
to having belonged to the Duke of Mon- 
tague, who bought it in 1714. Whilst 
it was the residence of the Princess of 
Wales she enlarged the grounds by en- 
closing a portion of the Park called 
*The Little Wildemess.' This now 
forms a part of the grounds of the 
Ranger's Lodge. Montague House was 
pullSi down in 1815, but the name is pre- 
served in Montague Comer at the S.E. 
end of Chesterfield Walk-f The house at 
the top of Chesterfield Walk (where it 
joins Croom's Hill) was the seat of Major- 
General Wolfe, and the occasional resi- 
dence of his son the hero of Quebec, whose 
remains were brought here and interred 
in Greenwich Church. It was afterwards 
the seat of Lord Lyttelton. On Maize 
Hill, E. of the park (by the gate to the 
path from One Tree Hill) is Vanbrugh 
Castle, a large grotesque red brick castel- 
lated building with a round tower and 
spire. It is entered by an odd-looking 
embattled gateway. Vanbrugh took a 
lease of 12 acres of ground here in 1714, 
and erected on it this building which he 
called *the Castle,' but which became 
better known as * the BastUle,' and ano- 
ther, equally odd-looking, a short distance 
E., which obtained the name of Minced 
Pie Souse, but is now more politely 



* See Lord Malmesbury's Memoirs, voL iii., and 
Lord Colchester's Memoirs, voL ii. 

•f For an account of the Princess at home there, 
see Miss Berry's Journal, June 9, 1811, etc. 
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entitled Vanhrugh Home, V. Castle is 
now a ladies' boarding-school. V. House 
is of brick with raised bands, and has a 
round tower at each end, a central porch, 
and square entrance lodges : both should 
be seen by the architectural student. 

A little N.E. is West Combe, where 
William Lambarde d. 1601. The present 
house was built by Capt. Galfridus Wal- 
pole, about 1720, and the design has been 
attributed to the Eaii of Pembroke. Here 
the Duke of Bolton lived with Lavinia 
Fenton (the original Polly Peachum), 
whom he married after the death of his 
Duchess, in 1751, — ^23 years after he had 
taken her from the stage. Eatt Combe, 
farther E., by the Charlton rd., was of old 
attached to the manor of Greenwich. In 
1613 it was settled on Queen Anne of 
Denmark. It has since been in private 
hands, and is now the seat of C. S. Mil- 
lington, Esq. Woodlands (Wm. Anger- 
stein, Esq.) is in Charlton rd., between 
East and West Coombe. Here d., 1823, J. J. 
Angerstein, Esq., whose fine collection of 
pictures formed the nucleus of our National 
Gallery. Caroline Princess of Wales lived 
for awhile here. In a letter dated Geneva, 
May 25, 1820, she tells Miss Berry that 
she shall go to "the Maison Angerstein 
k Blackheath " on her return to England. 
During her earlier residence at Blackheath, 
her daughter the Princess Charlotte had 
a separate establishment, presided over 
by the Countess Dowager of Elgin, at 
Shrewsbv/ry House, nearer Shooter's Hill. 
Bishop Porteus describes " a very plea- 
sant day (Aug. 6, 1804) spent with the 
Princess at Shrewsbury House." ♦ 

At the S.E. extremity of Blackheath, 
but in Charlton par., is Morden College, 
erected 1694 by Sir John Morden, Bart., 
a wealthy Turkey merchant. During his 
life Sir John kept 12 decayed merchants 
here, and by will (Oct. 15, 1702) be- 
queathed to the college, upon the decease 
of his wife, all his real and copyhold 
estates, for the maintenance of poor and 
aged merchants of England, whose for- 
tunes had been ruined by perils of the 
sea or other unavoidable accidents : pre- 
ference being given to those who had 
traded with the Levant. Sir John d. 
1708; his wife, 1721. The estates have since 

• Works, vol. i., pp. 160—168 ; and see Lady Rose 
Weigall's Brief Memoir of the Princesa Charlotte, 
p. 36, etc. 



greatly increased in value, and are likely 
to increase much more. The original 
scheme of the college has been extended, 
but it will have to be remodelled. There 
are now a chaplain, richly provided for, 
and about 40 pensioners, who besides 
lodging, maintenance, and attendance, 
have each an annual stipend of £72. As 
seen through the screen of sheltering 
elms, the college looks a sufficiently com- 
fortable retreat from the vicissitudes of 
commerce. The building is of the later 
collegiate type : a square, with lofty en- 
trance gateway, enclosing a quadrangle, 
and having lodgings, dining hall, and 
chapel. It is of red brick with stone 
quoins and dressings (the work of Strong, 
the master mason of St. Paul's), and has 
over the entrance statues of the founder and 
his wife. Their portraits are also in the 
hall, and their arms in the chapel, where 
they were interred. The visitor who com- 
pares the present appearance of the col- 
lege with engravings of it, will miss the 
* canal' from the front. It was drained 
when the North Kent Rly. was carried 
under the grounds by a tunnel, the sand 
from which served to form the undulating 
lawn now so prettily laid out with ever- 
greens and flowering shrubs. The grounds 
behind the college are also very pleasant, 
and afford some cheerful peeps over the 
country beyond. They are open to the 
stranger and worth seeing. From them 
there is a path to* KidbrooJie new ch. 
(erected 1867, archts. Messrs. Newman and 
Billing), whence there are pleasant field- 
paths to Eltham, 1^ m. [From the ch. 
turn short to rt., and presently 1. across 
the scrubby little green; then take to 
the fields, proceeding S.E., with the roof 
of the great hall of Eltham Palace as a 
landmark the whole way.] 

BLETCHINGLEY, or BLECH- 
INGLEY, SuBBBY (Dom. Blaohmgelei: 
the mark of the Bleccingas, Eemble); 
3 m. E. from the Redhill Stat, of the 8JL 
and the L., Br., and S. C. Rlys., by the road 
along the elevated ridge of Lower Qreen- 
sand, through Nutfield, — a very pleasant 
walk. Inn, the White Hart. 

Though now a quiet little townlet (thft 
entire par. of 5686 acres had in 1871 
only 1916 inhab., of whom 103 were in 
the Union WorkJiouse), Bletchingleiy 
cherishes the memory of former im- 
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loe. It was a parliamentary borough 
ling two members tUl the Reform 
of 1832: though at the later 
yna the yoters seldom exceeded 
Lord Palmerston was one of the 
•era when the borough was dis- 
used. Further, there are traditions 

they are only traditions — ^that the 

once possessed 7 churches; that 
Godwin, after the sea had con- 
L his Kentish manors into the Good- 
ands, lived here in great state ; and 
S ir Th os. Cawarden entertained 
•^ Yin. and Anne Boleyn at the 
>honse. At the Domesday Survey, 
anoT belonged to Richard Earl of 
; and it continned in his family to 
h generation, when it was conveyed 
iriage to Humphrey Earl of Staf- 
sreatod in 1422 Duke of Bucking- 

On its forfeiture by the convic- 
tf Edward Duke of Buckingham 
B ason in 1521, it was granted bv 

Vm. to Sir Nicholas Carew ; but 
) meeting the fate of his prede- 
, in 1539, it reverted to the (&own, 
ro years later Henry settled it for 
fe on his divorced wife, Anne of 
, with reversion to Sir Thos. Ca- 
0, who resided here and managed 
ate.* The subsequent owners have 
ery numerous. 

eimgley Cattle, then held by Gil- 
ilare, Earl of Gloucester, was de- 
i by Prince Edward (afterwards 
d L) on his return from the battle 
res, 1263, but was afterwards re- 
It stood in a field S.W. of the 
and overlooking Holmesdale and 
iald. Aubrey writes (1673), "this 
[with great graffs) is in a coppice, 
18 heretofore a stately fabric, and 
itly situated,but shows now only one 
f wall 6 foot thick." This has long 
eared ; but at the b^inning of the 
fc century the foundations were still 
>le. Evelyn says that the remark- 
rved oak chimneypiece in the hall 

Rriory, Reigate, "was of Henry 
md was taken from a house of his 
;hingley." This royal house, how- 
as probably not the castle, but the 
House, which stood near the little 



I of the manor of Bletchingele as forming 
he dower of Q. Anne of Cleves, Brit. Mus. 
ug., 497, fol. 66. 



hamlet of Brewer Street {\ m. N. of the 
ch.), and was pulled down by the Earl 
of Peterborough, who held the manor, 
1649—77. 

Bletchingley is now little more than an 
old-fashioned village in appearance, but 
has some picturesque old houses. The 
Ckwrch (St. Mary) is large, chiefly Perp., 
and consists of nave, aisles, double chan- 
cel, and N. transept, or Ham Chapel, 
with W. tower ; but the N. aisle is new, 
having been added when the ch.. was 
restored in 1864. The E. window is of 
the same date; it is filled with painted 
glass representing the leading events in 
the history of our Lord, from the An- 
nunciation to the Ascension. The W. 
window is also filled with painted glass ; 
and there are 4 memorial windows in the 
N. aisle. The massive tower is older than 
the body of the ch., the lower part being 
perhaps Norman. It was formerly sur- 
mounted by a lofty wooden spire ; but 
this was destroyed by lightning in 1606, 
and never rebuilt. The Monts. are of 
some interest. In the Ham Chapel is a 
Brass of Thomas Warde,^ d. 1541, his wife 
Jone and their 6 sons and 6 daughters; 
and in the chancel a small one without an 
inscription. Between the two chancels is 
an altar tomb from which the canopy 
has been removed, and which is without 
an inscription, but known to be that of 
Sir Thomas Cawarden (d. 1559), the 
brass plate with the inscription having 
been found in an old chest at Loseley, 
and published by Mr. Kempe in *Tho 
Loseley Manuscripts.' Cawarden was 
knighted by Henry VIII. " at the seige of 
Bullen." Sir Thomas held the manor of 
Bletchingley after Anne of Cleves, and on 
suspicion of his complicity in the Wyatt 
conspiracy his armour and munition of 
war in his castle of Bletchingley were 
seized, and taken to the Tower. Five 
times during the reign of Mary he was 
indicted for heresy ; but on the accession 
of Elizabeth he was restored to favour. 
In the S. chancel, and wholly blocking 
up one of the windows, is a prodigious 
mont., erected during his lifetime by Sir 
Robert Clayton of Marden, d. 1707 ; 
" Lord Mayor, and at his death Alderman 
and Father of the City of London, and 
near 30 years one of its representatives in 
Parliament." Sir Robert was a citizen 
of great fame in his day. He it was who 
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at the Oxiori ParMarr.cst i-f 16^1. moTcd 
f'.r \ave ts.- Irlr-^: :n ihe Bill of Excln- 
>-v i\. sLZid was T*wni;ed bv I>.ird William 
Kv. v*l*.. He i* ihe ** extorting Ishban . . . 
as i:i.x«.i a saint a* usurer ever made.*' of 
l^r\\Ut:'* v^v»r rather Tate's) seccind part 
1 : • Ali5!*.^\'m and AchitopheL* Macaulay 
>avs i'f him.* *• Sir Kobert Clayton, the 
wtal:h;esi merchant of London, whoee 
jalikV in the Old Jewry surpassed in 
>|«\iidour the aristocratioal mansions of 
l.iuoohi's Inn Fields and CoTent Garden, 
whose villa among the Surrey Hills was 
iles^Tilied as a pirden of Eden, whose 
VaiKjuets vieil with thoa> of kings, and 
\\ h.>>e judicious munificence, still attested 
by numcrv^us public monuments, had ob- 
tai:uxi for him in the annals of the City a 
p'avv sevviid only to that of Gresham." 
Vv.o.cr a lofty canopy is a marble statue 
v: Sir Kol>ert, in his robes as Lord 
Mayor, with his insignia of office beneath 
ilic tiguiv. and the wonls "Non vultus 
iv.staniis tyranni.'* A <»rresponding 
^tiiiuo v»f l.aily Clayton has the motto 
" v^v.anvio ullam invenient parem ? " Be- 
twtvi*. them, upheld by cherubs shedding 
iv.arMe tears, is a curtain of white marble, 
with an iiu^Tiption of extraordinary 
A'M>;th and j>ant>:yric, it being ** but just 
iV.c memory of so good and so great a 
man should U* transmitted to after ages." 
rV.o insvTi|>iion phuHHi by Sir Robert at 
the K'lM* ot the niont. in commemoration 
ot hiH wife is sitmewhat less long and 
\'\ilv*>ii>tic. The mont., which is worth 
cNaininiu); as a gooii example of the 
cx»'.tlY and elaln^rate monumental sculp- 
t\nv \'f the time, is the work of Richard 
v'uUcheu. (>A*. on S. side of this mont. a 
»-ni;k'l pis\*iuii. Among the monts. in the 
\\ik\\\ v'hHiH*l is a slab to Sir William 
U n^lev. K.N., d. 18l>9. with an emble- 
n\ u\' xleMcn by Bacon, jr. The living, a 
■vvuoN xuiiuHl'rtt dtlLHH), was held 1731-37 
'•\ nu»j*. Hewing. 1>,I)., afterwards Abp. 
v';tiUeiburv ; and his successor, Dr. 
t M»ui,*.s Kvame lip. of Rochester. 

\''w \ill. Ntuuds high, on the Folk- 
.» v' \\U ol' tho Lower Greensand, but 

• 1 iMi. Hiivich^'it far down into the 
^N ' . \l V \\ . .VUuig tho heights, both 
■ «. ' xij» vJ\'a»(oiK' and a^'n^as the country 

• ' . ' • 1 1 •. V Hie* ham. aiv wide and beautiful 
I ' I I -. w luUi ihca* are charming lanes 
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towards the Weald. One of the head 
springs of the Medway rises on the S.E. 
of the vill. Fendell or Pendhill (Miss 
Kenrick), 1 m. N.E. from the vill., was 
erected by J. Glyd, Esq., in 1636, the 
archt., it is said, being Inigo Jones. 
Pendell Court (Geo. MacLeay, Esq.) is a 
fine mansion, built about 1624. In a field 
N.E. of the house a Roman hypocaust was 
discovered in grubbing up a bank in the 
summer of 1813. The field was near the foot 
of WTiite Hill, along which ran the Roman 
vicinal way. Many Roman coins have 
been found at different times in this and 
the adjoining parish, Nutfield; and on 
the Cardinafs Cap, the point of the hill 
overlooking Caterham, are remains of a 
Roman camp. 

BOBBINGWORTH, Essex, 
(locally Bovinger — as Bovinger Mill, etc., 
— pron. BUtinger: Dom. Bvbingeorda, 
probably from the A.-S. patronymic Bob" 
hingt, and nfearthj or tvorthf an enclosed 
place), an agric. vill. and par. of 307 
inhab., 2^ m. N.W. from Ongar, and 1 m. 
from Blake Hall Stat, of the Epping and 
Ongar line of the Grt. E. Rly. 

The £bw scattered houses lie far from 
a main road, and the whole neighbour- 
hood is quiet, secluded, and pleasant to 
look on, but said by the natives to be " te^ 
ribly dulL" The Ckurch (St. Germain) 
consists of an old nave refaced with white 
brick, a new chancel, and an embattled 
brick tower vnth 6 bells, erected about 
1841, as a board within the ground floor, 
which serves as an open porch, states 
that on Oct. 12, 1841, "the Homchuich 
Youths performed two true and complete 
peals on those bells, the first ever com- 
pleted." The interior of the ch. is well 
kept, and contains mural monts. to the 
Chapman family, 1627, the Cowpen^ 
1647, Bournes, 1663, and the CxpA 
Cures, the present lords of the manor. 
On the N. wall of the nave is an 
old ambry. The chancel windowi^ 
Dec. in style, are filled with painted 
glass, the east window containing thi 
leading incidents in the life of Chr^ 

Bo^mgworth JBdllj near the ch., is now 
a farmhouse. Blake Ball (Capel Con^ 
Esq.), ^ m. 8.E. of the ch., is a laige 
white-fronted mansion standing in % 
richly wooded paik. A pleasant pilk 
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across the park and onwards by the fields 
leads to Gieenstead ch., 2 m. S. 

BOO EH AM, GREAT, Subret 
(Dom. Bocheha/n, prob. fr. Bock, beech, 
!<«, borne), 2^ m. S.W. from Leather- 
head Stat. (L. and S.W. and L., Br., and S. 
Coast Elys., Epsom br.), on. the road to 
Onildf Old ; pop. 978, of the entire par. 
(indnding 111 in the eccL dist. of Ban- 
moie), 1089. 

The yilL extends for the most part 
northwards at rt. angles to the Mgh- 
zoad, looks clean and prosperous, and 
is in the midst of beautifol scenery. 
Aa ammal cattle and pleasure fair for- 
merly held here was much resorted to. 
Richard Flecknoe in his * Diarium,' 1656, 
tells that he 

"Tbimifl^ LeKthezliead went to Bookham Down, 
Wlun fair was kept of great renown; " 

and in his coarse way describes several 
of the incidents. 

Near the centre of the Till., at the S.W. 
angle of Eastwick Park, is the Chwrch 
(St Nicholas), a large and pict, structure 
of flint, chalk, and stone, with, at the W. 
Old, a sq. tower, the lower part of stone 
corezed with ivy, the upper part of wood, 
vith a shingled spire. The ch. is of various 
dates: the nave, piers, and arches are 
Nona.; the chanc^ was erected in 1341, 
I7 Abbot John de Rutherwyke, as is 
noorded by an inscription in Gothic cha- 
ncters on tiie E. wall of the chancel 
(engraved in facsimile in Brayley's 
'I^pog. Hist, of Surrey,' voL iv., p. 492, 
and in Parker's * Gloss, of Arch,' vol. iii., 
p. 116). Bookham, including manor, ch., 
and mill, belonged to the Abbot of 
Ghertsey at the Dom. Survey, and was 
one of tiie reputed gifts of St Erkenwald, 
the founder of the abbey. The ch. con- 
tafais numerous costly monts., and some 
hiteresting brasses. In the chancel is a 
inut of Eliz. Slyfield, d. 1483. In the 
Syfield Chapel, at the E. end of the S. 
aide, are some late but well-engraved 
Inases of the Slyfield family. The effigies 
ne gone from that of Edmond Slyfield, d. 
\ 1592: 

. "Of BMield jplaoe, in Snnr^y soile, here Edmond 

1. A itoat Eaqoier, who allweys aett Qodes f eare 
\ before hu ^es ; ** 



but a quaint rhyming inscription, of 
which the above are the first two lines, sets 
forth at length his virtues, and his wife's 
family connections. That of Henry Sly- 
field, d. 1598, has effigies of himself, his 
wife, and their 6 sons and 4 daughters. 
Robert Shiers, of the Inner Temple, d. 
1668, is engraved in his student's habit, 
with an open book in his hand. A large 
and elaborate mont. to Shiers and his 
family formerly concealed the lower part 
of the E. window in this chapel, but has 
been removed, and the restored window 
filled with painted glass by Lady Far- 
quhar, of Polesden, in 1859, as a memorial 
of her uncle. Earl Raglan, who died before 
SebastopoL Oht. the piscina on N. side 
of this chapeL Monts. S. of chancel. Col. 
Thos. Moore, of Polesden, d. 1735, a full- 
sized recumbent statue in Roman military 
costume. By it, on one side, a mural tablet 
with medallion of his nephew and heir, 
William Moore, d. 1746 ; on the other, one 
to Comet Francis Geary, " killed whilst 
gallantly fighting at the head of his little 
troop," in America, 177&, with a bas-relief 
of his death. The E. window is a memo- 
rial erected by Lady FarqiJiar to her 
mother, Charlotte, w&e of the 6th Duke 
of Beaufort. On the N. wall of the nave 
are tablets in memory of the 3rd and 4th 
Viscounts Downe and various members of 
their families. 

Immediately N. of the ch. is Btutivich 
Park, the stately Italian mansion of 
Hedworth D. Barclay, Esq., a lineal 
descendant of the famous Apc^ogist. The 
park is richly wooded, and the adjoining 
farm is noted for its high cultivation. 
Booliham Ghrove (Viscountesa Downe) is 
on the S. of the vill. The sign of the inn 
by the entrance to the Grove, in the Guild- 
ford road, the Saracen and Ring, which 
puzzles many people, is the Downe family 
crest. Bookham Lodge is the seat of 
Viscount Chewton. Polesden (Sir Walter 
Rockliff Farquhar, Bart.) stands on a 
ridge of high ground, 1^ m. S. of the vill., 
and is reached by a pleasant uphill walk. 
Polesden was bought in 1804 for Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, whose residence it 
became. On his death, in 1816, it was 
purchased by Mr. Joseph Bonsor, who 
pulled down the old house and built the 
present more commodious structure in 
1824. It is a well-built semi-classic man- 
sion, having an Ionic portico extending 
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along the greater part of the front. It is 
approached by a long beech avenue. The 
grounds are celebrated for their beauty, 
and for the views, especially those across 
Box Hill, obtained from the long Terrace 
Walk. Prom Polesden there is a delight- 
ful walk of about 3 m., by Banmore to 
Dorking. 

The old manor-house of Slyfield^ the 
seat of the Slyfields and Shears whose 
monts. we have seen in the Slyfield Chapel, 
is about 2 m. N. from Bookham ch. To 
reach it keep Eastwick Park on your rt. 
to Fetcham Common; cross that, and con- 
tinue due N. to the Mole, on the near 
bank of which is the house, now Slyfield 
Farm, and by it is Slyfield Mill. The 
house is red brick, with Corinthian 
pilasters between the windows, and Eliza- 
bethan in date : the Slyfield arms being 
over the chimneypiece of one of the 
lower rooms. Much of the old. house 
has been pulled down, but a stately 
staircase, and some handsome rooms, 
having old oak panellings and elabo- 
rate plaster-work ceilings, remain. A 
short \ m. N. of Slyfield House (cross 
the river to the ch. tower directly before 
you) is Stohe D'^Abermon — ^famous for its 
brasses, the oldest and among the finest 
known. (^See Stoke D'Abebnon.) 

BOOKHAM, LITTLE, a charming 
little secluded agric. vill., of 30 houses and 
146 inhab. (there are 10 more houses and 51 
inhab. in the par., but assigned to the 
eccl. dist. of Banmore). Little Bookham 
lies about ^ m. W. of Great Bookham — 
whence you reach it by a pleasant field- 
path direct to the ch.-yard. 

The Chv/rch (dedication unknown) is 
of stone and rubble, and consists of a 
nave and chancel (60 ft. long7,with wooden 
tower and shingled spire. Originally it 
had a S. aisle, the Norman piers of which 
are shown inside, and in the late restora- 
tion of the ch. the aisle-arches and Norman 
caps, on which they rested were uncovered 
outside, the carvings being quite sharp : 
they have very properly be«n left exposed. 
In 1864 the ch. was carefully restored, 
but much new work added. Among the 
additions were the porch, and the graceful 
three-light window in the chancel, with 
detach^ mullior shafts of Sussex marble. 

In the ch.-yard is a very fine yew : at 
3 ft. from the ground it measures 17 ft. 



6 in., but swells out a foot highei 
the ch. is the Manor House, the 
Thos. Helme, Esq. 

BOSTALL, or BORSTALI 
(jsee Abbey Wood). 

BOSTON HOUSE {see 

FORD). 

BOX TTTTJi, Surrey, 1 m. 1 
Dorking, is one of the highest p^ 
the chalk ridge between that tc 
Reigate, and in the heart of tl 
beautiful scenery of Surrey. Its 
doubtless derived from the b< 
growing on it, and which are 
indigenous. The name of de 
occurs here as early as the reign c 
In 1608 " the rent for box-trees ci 
upon the sheep-walk upon the j 
60Z." About the close of the 18th • 
hill was nearly denuded of its 
vesture; Sir H. P. St. John M 
lord of West Betchworth manor, c 
it is a part, having sold *' all the b 
the hill of more than 20 years g 
for £10,000. At the present tim 
230 acres of the western slopes of 
are overgrown with box. On t 
the hill terminates abruptly, th 
ridge being cut through by tl 
Box Hill standing at the south 
the well-known Vale of MicMehai 

The summit of the hiU is 445 fi 
the Mole; the surface is broker 
good part of it planted. The vi 
among the most famous, and th< 
perhaps the most popular with 1 
makers and picnic parties of 
Surrey at a like distance from '. 
For their accommodation wall 
been formed through the plai 
seats have been placed at the 
commanding the widest prospec 
a cottage built for the supply 
water and simple refreshment 
views from Box Hill are less e 
and panoramic than those fron 
Hill, or perhaps from Betchworth 
and one or two other points 
Box Hill and Reigate, but they i 
beautiful, and from different poii 
different. To enjoy the distant p 
to the full, the visitor should s 
Betchworth Clump from Box H 
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conntTj westward, the rich woods of 
Deepdene and Betchworth, and the more 
distant Leith Hill, form objects of great 
beaatj; but these last develop them- 
aelYes more fully as you proceed eastward, 
whilst more and more is seen of the 
Weald stretching away to the Sussex 
Downs. For the young botanist we may 
mention that the Green Man Orchis 
(Aeeras antkropophord), as well as the 
Large Butterfly, ISmall Butterfly, Bird's 
Kest, Fly, Bee, and Spider, and several 
other varieties of the orchis, are found on 
Box Hill, while about the dells and hol- 
lows many varieties of ferns flourish; 
indeed Box Hill has the reputation of 
being one of the best collecting grounds 
for botanists around London. 

On the K.W. brow of Box Hill, and 
** nearly in a line with the stream of the 
Hole as it flows towards Burf ord Bridge," 
Major Peter LabeUiere, of the Marines, 
was buried, June 11th, 1800. Li conse- 
quence of an unrequited attachment in 
esrly life he retired to Dorking, where 
he became known by his harmless eccen- 
tricities. He was interred at his own 
desire with his head downwards, in order 
that " as the world was turned topsy- 
turvy, he might be right at last." ♦ 

Box Hill is commonly ascended from 
the back of the Ifare and Houndiy at 
Bwrfiird Bridae, on the Mickleham rd. 
The way is plain, the ascent not at all 
&tigmng. But a still easier route, and for 
tlie rly. visitor perhap more convenient, 
is from near Box Hill Farm, nearly mid- 
way between the Betchworth and Box 
HiU stations of the Dorking rly. The 
left-hand path is the gentlest gradient. If 
ibis way be chosen for the ascent, the 
descent should be made by Bnrf ord Bridge, 
the Hare and Hbwnds is a good inn, 
and has fine grounds. It is a favourite 
house for dinners, and used to be noted 
for wedding guests. Among those who 
have stayed for awhile here are — Mrs. 
Barbauld, John Keats, who wrote Endy- 
mion here, and Lord Nelson, who made a 
brief holiday h^te before leaving England 
for Tra&lgar. Obg, the remarkable ap- 
pearance of this side of Box HiU from 
the valley. The Mole washes the foot of 
the hill from Burford Bridge to Betch- 
worth Park, and affords some remarkably 

* Brayky, Hist, of Surrey, vol. It., p. 462. 



picturesque reaches — ^hardly seen, how- 
ever, except by the angler. The Orove, a 
little S. of Burford Bridge, has a local 
celebrity from having a century ago been 
a good deal berhymed by Mrs. Knowles 
and other very minor poets. It was also 
for awhile the residence of the Marquis 
of Wellesley. 

BOYLE FARM {see Thames 

DiTTON). 

BRANDENBURGH HOUSE {see 
Hammebsmith). 

BRASTEAD, Kent (pop. 1180), 
a pleasant rural village lying along the 
road from Westerham to Sevenoaks, on 
the rt. bank of the Darenth, and surrounded 
by hop-gardens, parks, and woodlands ; 
li m. E. of Westerham, 3^ m. W. from the 
Sevenoaks Stat, of the L. C. and D. Rly. 

The single street is wide and clean ; the 
cottages stand well apart, several of the 
old ones have gables faced with shaped 
tiles, and several good and comfortably 
fitted new ones are built in a similar 
style; amidst the cottages are many 
houses of a better class, and by the park 
gates is a quaint old-fashioned hosteMe 
(a modem antique), the White Mart: 
altogether a pleasant as well as pictu- 
resque specimen of a Kent roadside vill. 
set in the midst of a singularly beautiful 
district. 

The Church (St. Martin) stands a little 
N. of the main street (up the lane at 
the Westerham end). It was a cruciform 
structure (nave, S. aisle, transepts, chan- 
cel, and W. tower), of various dates, but 
chiefly Perp. ; but becoming dilapidated, 
was pulled down, except the tower, and 
"restored," i.e., rebuilt, and a N. aisle 
added, in 1865-66, under the direction of 
Mr. A. Waterhouse. The new ch. is a 
handsome E.E. building of Kentish rag. 
In the tower is a good peal of 6 bells. 
The Tuonts. (with effigies of the Heath 
and Turton families) in the N. transept 
have been carefully replaced. The chief 
one is of Robert Heath and his wife 
Margaret, with recumbent effigies. Bra- 
stead Park (Wm. Tipping, Esq.,), on 
the S. side of the vill., is a plain 
mansion standing in a fine park. Prin'O 
Louis Najoleon resided for a year at 
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Brastead Park, and set out from there on 
his expedition to Boulogne, 1840. Combe 
Banky on the opposite side of the road, 
conspicuous by its gables and spirelets, 
and spoiled by whitewash, is in Sundridge 
parish. 

BRENTFORD, Middx., lies on 
the L bank of the Thames, 6 m. from 
Hyde Park Comer, and extends for nearly 
1^ m. along the highroad to Staines. 
There are 3 Rly. stations : L. and S. W. Rly . 
( Windsor Loop-line), one E. of the town 
(Xeiu Stat.t opposite the foot of Kew 
Bridge, serving also for the N. Lond., and 
the L. C. and Dover lines), and another 
in Boston Lane, on the N. {Brentford 
Stat.)\ and. the Grt. W. Rly. (B. and 
Thames Junction branch) one at Brentford 
End, W. of the town. The town (pop. 
11,091) is divided into Old and New 
Brentford. Old Brentford (pop. 8230), 
really New Brentford, is the E. portion, 
and is a chapelry in Ealing par.; New 
Brentford, really the oldest part of the 
town, comprises the market and all W., 
and is in the par. of Hanwell (pop. 2043) 
as far as the bridge, and W. of it (pop. 
818) in that of Isleworth. 

Brentford derives its name from the 
ford over the little river Brent, which 
here falls into the Thames, and is now 
crossed by a bridge of a single arch. 
Leland * mentions the " bridge over 
Brent ryveret of three arches, and an 
hospital builded with brick on the fur- 
ther end of it.*' This may have be^n 
the bridge of which we read that — 

"A toll upon all ofttUe and merchandise was 
granted anno. 9 Edw. I. in aid of the bridge at 
'Braynford' : ... all Jews and Jewesses who 
passed over it on horseback were to pay Id, on 
root ^. ; other passengers were exempted." + 

Some centuries later the Jews seem to 
have had a design to toll the Christians 
entering Brentford, if we may credit a 
strange story related by Lockyer : — 

"The Jews offered mv Lord Godolphin to pay 
500,000{. (and they would have made it a million^ 
if the govemment wd. aUow Uiem to purchase the 
town of Brentford, with leave of settling there en- 
tirely, with full privileges of trade, &o. The agent 
from the Jews said that the afbir was alreadv con- 
certed with the chiefs of their brethren abroad, 

♦ Itineraiy, voL ii., p. 1. 

•f Lysons, Envirous» vol. lit, p. 88w 



that it wd. bring the richest of their merchants 
hither, and of course an addition of above 20 mil- 
lions of money to circulate in the nation. Lord 
Molesworth was in the room with Lord Qodolphin 
when his proposal was made, and, as soon as tJie 
agent was gone, pressed him to close in with it. 
Lord Qodolphin was not of his opinion. He f oiesaw 
that it would provoke two of the most powerful 
bodies in the nation, the clergy and the merchants; 
he gave other reasons too against it, and in fine 
it was dropped," • 

Brentford has been twice a battle- 
field. In 1016 the Danes were defeated 
here by Edmund Ironsides. At noon of 
the 12th of November, 1642, a couple of 
regiments of the Parliamentary army, 
who were holding Brentford as an out- 
post of London, were surprised, under 
cover of a thick mist, by a detachment 
of Royalists led by Prince Rupert. There 
was hard fighting in the streets till dusk, 
when the Roundheads were driven out 
with great loss. Among the prisoners 
was the querulous Puritan John Lilbume. 
For his snare in the Fight of Brentford, 
Patrick Ruthen, Earl of Forth, was 
created Earl of Brentford, by Charles L 
On his death, 1661, the title became 
extinct; but it was revived in 1689 by 
William III. as a second title for Fred- 
erick Duke of Schomberg. The last Earl 
of Brentford was Schomberg's son, who 
died in 1719. 

The town, with irs long narrow High- 
street, back-slums, factories, and rough 
river-side and labouring population, 1^ 
always borne an unenviable reputation 
for dirt and ill odours. Thus Thomson 
makes the '^ herd of prickly swine " revel 
in "the mire" of "Brentford town, a 
town of mud ; " and Gay celebrates 

" Brentford, tedious town, 
For dirty streets and white-legged ftiiinirjif 
known!" 

It is supposed to have been this charac- 
teristic that caused the town to find so 
much favour with (Jeorge I., as reminding 
him of his beloved Hanover, that, in his 
frequent journeys to and from Hampton. 
Court, he always ordered^ his carriage to 
be driven slowly through Brendord. 
Johnson found in it a resemblance or 
contrast to another famous city. " When 
Dr. Adam Smith was expatiating on the 
beauty of Glasgow, Johnson cut Urn 
short by saying, * Pray, sir, have you erer 

* Spenoe's Aneodotes, by Singer, p. 77. 
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seen Brentford?*" This, Boswell << took 
the liberty ** of telling him was shocking, 
"Why, then, sir," he replied, "you have 
nerer seen Brentford."* " The Quality of 
' Brentford " are commemorated by Gold- 
mdth in the CitiEen of the World^s ac- 
coimt of the race " nm on the road from 
London to a village called Brentford, 
between a turnip cart, a dust cart, and a 
dung cart."t 

Brentford is the county town of Middle- 
sex, and, as the polling-place for the 
county elections, was the scene of serious 
rioting during the Wilkes and *46 agita- 
tion: — 

"Nour newrar town and all agog, 
Thej knew dear LonckHi by its fog. 
Bddgea thcj croea, through lanes they wind, 
Leftye Honnalow'B dangerona heath behind, 
ThiOQg^ Brentford win a paaaage free 
By ahoniing Wilkea and liberty/* t 

Perhaps it is almost as well known for 
"the Two Kings of Brentford," made 
immortal by 'The Rehearsal* and 'The 
Task':— 

So dt two kinga of Brentford on one throne." 

A weekly market was granted to Brent- 
ford by Edward L, and is still held every 
Tuesday. The old Market House, a 
carious picturesque structure, consisting 
of litUe more than a high-pitched roof, 
with central clock tower, supported on 
wooden columns, stood in the open 
Bpaoe called the BntU, where the county 
elections were held. It was pulled 
down in 1860, and the present Town 
Hall erected. At the farther comer 
opposite the market house was an old- 
faEdiioned half -timber inn, the veritable 
Three Pigeons celebrated in many a page 
of our older literature. It was the scene 
of some of the ' Merrie Conceited Jests ' 
of George Poole, the early dramatic poet. 
On the supraession of the theatres during 
the Civil War, John Lowen, one of 
Hhakspeare's ''fdlows," an original 
actor in his plays, and his successor at 
the Globe, Blackfriars, became landlord 
of the Three Pigeons. According to 
tradition, he was often visited by his old 
comrades, Ben Jonson among the num- 
ber — ^but this the date of his death con- 

• Croker's Boewell, voL viiL, p. 176. 

•f Letter 86. 

} Whitehead, Poems, 1788, p. 11. 



tradicts. At any rate Ben has helped to 
preserve the memory of the hostelry. 

" SubUe. We will torn our couiae 

To Brainf ord, westward, if thou aay'st the word. 



My fine flitter-mouse I 

My bird o' the night I we'll tickle it at the 
FigeouB." • 

A large low room with carved wood 
fittings was shown as the scene of 
the "wit combats." The old inn was 
pulled down a few years back, and a 
vulgar compo-fronted gin-shop built on 
the site. At another noted Brentford inn, 
the lAon^ Henry VL, in 1446, assembled 
a large party, and after supper created 
Alonzo d'Almada, Earl of Avranches. 
Next morning he held a Chapter of the 
Garter (the only instance of a chapter 
being held at an inn), at which he created 
two knights. The chief inns of the 
present day are the Castle in High-street, 
and the Star and Garter by Kew Bridge. 
There is also " the inn that goes down to 
the water-side," at which Pepys " eat and 
drank," and in the evening took boat, 
after going to Brentford church, " where 
a dull sermon and many Londoners."! At 
the inn, if not at the church, many 
Londoners may still be seen any fine 
Sunday evening in the summer. 

Old Brentford Church (St. George) is 
a mean building, erected about 1770 ; the 
only thing noteworthy in it is the altar- 
piece, a representation of the Last 
Supper, presented to the ch. by the artist, 
J. Zoffany, R.A., who lived at Strand- 
on-the-Green, on the Chiswick side of 
Kew Bridge. St. Peter is a portrait of 
Zoffany himself. The heads of the 
Apostles were painted from Brentford 
fishermen. New Brentford Church (St. 
Lawrence) is at the W. end of the town. 
The body of the ch. was rebuilt of brick 
in 1774, in true churchwarden style. The 
tower, Perp., is of stone, but was repaired 
and improved when the ch. was rebuilt. 
The int. has large galleries, and is gaily 
painted. Ohs. at E. end of S. gallery 
a mural mont., with two kneeling figs., 
alabaster, coloured and gilt. Also at 
E. end, one by Flaxman to W. H. Ewin, 
LL.D., d. 1804. Mr. Attorney-General 
Noy, whose name is inseparably connected 

* Ben Jonson, Alchemist. 

+ Diary, 20th Aug. (Lord's Day), 1666. 
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with Ship Money and Charles I., was 
buried in the chancel, Aug. 11, 1634. He 
lived in a half-timber house by the 
church. We have a note of him taken 
shortly before his death: — 

"Mr. Noy oontinuee ill, and is retired to his 
house at Brentford. Paaaing by with my Lbrd 
Cottlngton to Hanworth. I saw him, much fallen 
away in his face and body, but as yellow as gold, 
peppered mightily with the jaundice." * 

Home Tooke, but then known as the 
Rev. John Home, was curate of this 
chapel from 1760 to 1773, in which year 
he resigned his gown. His father had 
purchased the right of presentation. 
" Brentford, the bishopric of Parson 
Home," is a weU-known line in Mason's 
' Heroic Epistle.' Tooke's elder brother, 
Benjamin, was a market gardener "in 
the fruit line" at Brentford, and was 
celebrated among the craft as the first 
to introduce the pine strawberry. 

FalstafiE, as will be remembered, dis- 
guised himself as the old fortune-telling 
Fat Woman of Brentford, whom Master 
Ford swore was a witch. In the 4to ed. 
Mrs. Ford calls the fat woman "My 
maid's aunt, Gillian of Brentford," and 
Gillian was evidently a witch of fame. R. 
Copland wrote a now rare black-letter 
tract, *Jyl of Brainfort's Testament.' 
Henslowe f records the payment of 6Z. 10*. 
to Thomas Downton and Samuel Redley 
for a play called * Friar Fox and Gyllen of 
Branforde,' which was acted shortly aiter. 
Gillian was also celebrated in Nash's 
* Summer's Last Will and Testament ;' and 
Webster, in his * Westward Ho ' (Act v., sc. 
1, " Room in an inn at Brainford,") makes 
Mrs. Tenterhook say, " I doubt that old hag 
Gillian of Brainford has bewitched me." 
It would seem from an entry in the chapel- 
warden's books that Brentford continued 
to be afiUcted with witches long after the 
days of Falstaff and Mrs. Tenterhook: 
" 1634. Paid Robt. Warden, the Constable, 
which he disbursed for conveying away 
the vntches, lU." 

Brentford has no buUdings of interest. 
But it is a place of a good deal of trade ; 
has a market held every Tuesday ; a pro- 
digious number of public-houses and l^r- 
shops ; and, as has been indicated, many 
factories, not always of the most odori- 
ferous kind — as gas works (in the High 

* Garrard to the Earl of Straflford, June 3, 10»4. 
t Diary, Feb. 10, 1699. 



Street), soap works, colour, mineral oil, 
varnish and size factories, potteries, saw 
mills, malt houses, and an extensive 
brewery (Messrs. Gibbon and Croxford). 
The huge chimney, 150 ft. high, at the E. 
entrance of the town, belongs to the 
Grand Junction Waterworks. The circular 
iron steps (120 in number) were built into 
it in order that the workmen might ascend 
to the old standpipe which formerly stood 
beside it. An independent standpipe, 226 
ft. high, was afterwards erected ; but being 
found liable to injury from frost, was in 
1867 superseded by the lofty campanile- 
like structure that now forms so notice- 
able a feature on approaching the town. 
At the termination of the Great W. Rly. 
are the Great Western Docks, chiefly for 
barges. The Grand Junction Canal, con- 
structed 1799 — 1805 to connect the Thames 
with the Midland Counties, terminates in 
the Brent above Brentford, the stream 
being rendered navigable thence to the 
Thames. 

In the neighbourhood of Brentford are 
pleasant walks and fine buildings. The 
grounds of Sion House are only divided 
&om the town by the Brent, and there is 
a public path across them to Isleworth^ 
In Boston Lane, \ m. N.W. of Brentford 
Stat., is Boston Home (Col. E. J. S. 
Clitherow). The manor {Bordegton in old 
court rolls — horde, a boundary) belonged 
to the priory of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, at 
the Suppression ; was granted by Edward 
VI. to Edward Duke of Somerset ; on his 
attainder reverted to the Crown, and was 
given in 1672 by Elizabeth to the Earl of 
Leicester, who sold it the same year to Sir 
Thomas Gresham. After passing through 
several hands, it was purchased in 1670 
by James Clitherow, Esq. Lysons, writing 
towards the close of the last century, 
remarks that " Such has been the fluctu- 
ating state of property in the county of 
Middlesex, that this family Is to be men- 
tioned as one of the very few who have 
been resident upon the same estate for 
more than a century."* Another cen- 
tury has passed, and Boston House is still 
the residence of a Clitherow. To reach it 
take the last broad turning on the rt. at the 
W. end of the town. The house, distant 
about f m., will easily be recognized, as it 
stands on a slight elevation, and is of 

* Envixons, toL iii, p. 80. 
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farick, with S gables in the front : the 
froonda slope down to the Brent. It was 
built l)j Lady Beade, 1622, and enlarged 
bf ICr. Jaa Clitherow, 1671. The interior 
bs some richly carved fireplaces, and 
nveral decorated plaster ceilings in.high 
relief of complez panelling with numerous 
enhleniatic ^B^nrea— ezoeUent examples of 
the serio-grotesqne decoration of the later 
Sngliah Benadssance: the chimneypiece 
in the great chamber is exceptionally fine. 
There ia a pleasant walk, for a good 
distance between apple orchards, &om 
Btaitford to (hterley Parky the residence 
of the Dowager Countess of Jersey, 1^ m. 
N.W. over Sion Hill. {8ee Hebton). On 
the way observe, on L, Wyke House, a 
large old-fashioned (but modernized) 
itooco-fronted manor-house, with broad 
smooth lawn and statuary in front, skirted 
by large and lofty cedars : the manor be- 
longed to Sir Thomas Gresham, and has 
since passed through many hands. The 
house is now a private lunatic asylum. A 
little way beyond Wyke House is the 
e&tiance to Osterley Park, through which 
there is a pablic way to Norwood. 

BRENTWOOD (formerly, and still 
locally, BwmtwooS), Essex; pop. 3285 
(eiclusive of 892 inmates of the Shore- 
oitch Union Industrial School, and 60 of 
the Boman Catholic Orphanage). Inns, 
White Ma/rt, Chequer*, Etseao Arms, Lion 
Md Lamb. Brentwood is 18 m. from 
London by road, or by the Grt. E. Rly. It 
is supposed to owe its name to having 
been bnilt on the site of a clearing made 
by fire in the ancient Forest of Essex ; in 
early documents the name occurs as 
BoiouM Areus and Boii-ars, clearly point- 
ing to such an origin. It is a chapelry of 
South Weald; belonged to Waltham 
Abbey at the death of Harold ; later to 
the Abbey of St. Osyth ; at the dissolu- 
tion was given by Henry VIII. to Thomas 
Cromwell, and on his attainder was 
granted by Edward VI. to Sir Anthony 
Brown ; afterwards passed to the Smiths, 
and then to the Towers. 

The town stands on high ground in 
the midst of some of the best scenery 
in Essex; and consists chiefly of one 
bng street— tolerably wide throughout, 
very wide at each end. Some of the 
houses are old, and they are planned 
with little regard to regularity of appear- 



ance ; but the place has a clean, quiet, 
well-to-do, and rather more ' genteel ' look 
than is common in Essex towns. The 
suburbs are pretty and pleasant. The 
only public building of any pretension is 
the Town Hall (erected 1864), a compo- 
fronted pile, with Corinthian columns 
above, and shop fronts below ; the great 
room is 74 ft. by 37. A good many new 
houses have been built about the rly. stat., 
and towards Warley. Besides the trade 
incident to an agricultural district, brew- 
ing and brickmiUring are the chief occu- 
pations. Brentwood had a market granted 
it by King Stephen, but it has long fallen 
into disuse. Here also at one time the 
county assizes were held, and the court- 
house and prison were standing in the 
High-street till recently, though degraded 
to a public-house and mean shops, the 
tenants of which were bound by their 
leases to put the buildings in suitable 
order when the assizes were restored from 
Chelmsford. 

On the rt. of the High-street, by the 
Chequers Inn and near the E. end of 
the town, stands the desecrated Chapel of 
Brentwood, founded in 1221 by Abbot 
David, for the use of the tenants of the 
convent of St. Osyth, the Bp. of London 
and the parson of Welda (S. Weald) as- 
senting, on condition that it should not 
injure the mother-church of Welda, nor 
receive its parishioners for interment.* 
It was dedicated to St. Thomas the 
Martyr, and consists of a nave (39 ft. by 
27), chancel (27 ft. by 17), a tower and 
short spire at the N.W. angle, and a N. 
porch; and is partly E.E., but for the 
most part Perp. in style. S. of the chancel 
is a double piscina, and on the S. side of 
the nave a single one. It is a rude look- 
ing, patched and battered structure of 
flint and pebbles, now used as the Boys' 
National School, but is picturesque as well 
as interesting, and it is satisfactory to 
know that every care is taken of it coin- 
patible with the purpose to which it is 
applied. It is figured and described in 
Buckler's * Churches of Essex,' p. 161. 

The Chvrch, a little farther E., is of 
white brick, Gothic, of the year 1835 ; but 
enlarged and improved of late by the ad- 
dition of an apsidal chancel. In it, relics 
from the old chapel, are a small brass to 

* Salmon's Essex, p. 260. 
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John Parker, 1672, and a couple of frag- 
ments of heraldic glass. 

Farther E. are the bnildings of the 
Oramma/r School^ founded and endowed 
in 1557 by Sir Anthony Brown. In 1852, 
the income having largely increased, a new 
scheme was sanctioned by the Court of 
Chancery. There are now about 100 
pupils. Sir Anthony Brown and his wife 
Joan also founded an almshouse for 5 
poor persons of South Weald : under pro- 
visions of the scheme of 1862, a new 
building has been erected, and the number 
of inmates doubled. The handsome 
Gothic ch., nearly opposite the Grammar 
School, is Roman Catholic, built in 1861, 
from the designs of Mr. G. Blount. At 
the northern end of the town is a tall 
Obelisk of polished red granite, on a rough 
granite base, erected in 1861 in memory 
of William Hunter, a Protestant martyr 
(whose story is narrated at length by 
Foxe), burned near the spot in the Marian 
persecution, March 26th, 1656. The long 
red brick building, with a chapel of 
Kentish rag, seen on the rt. of the rly. 
on approaching Brentwood, is the Ikseas 
County Lumatio Asylum, an admirably 
conducted institution, erected in 1851, 
from the designs of Mr. H. B. Kendall, 
but enlarged in 1864, and which now con- 
tains about 600 patients. It is Tudor in 
style, occupies an area of 8 acres, and has 
80 acres of ground attached, in part laid 
out as pleasure-grounds, in part for farm- 
ing, and cultivated by the patients. The 
large building farther W., by the hamlet of 
Brook Street, is the Agrioultwral Indut' 
trial School of the Shoreditch Union. 

From Brentwood there is a delightful 
stroll N. W. to (and through) South Weald 
Park. Southward, TJutrndon Park (Lord 
Petrels) (tee Ikqsavb) is visible from 
Brentwood Common — ^a fragment of the 
broad Warley Common, now pretty well 
all enclosed, famous in the last century 
for its camps, on the S. side of which are 
the Warley Barracks. 

BRICKENDONBURY {see Hbbt- 
fobd). 

BROCKETT HALL {see Haiv 
field). 

BBOCEHAM GKBEN, Subset, an 



eccl. dist. of 923 inh. ,in Betchworth par., 
on the Mole, 1 m. W. of Betchworth 
Church, and a little E. of Betchworth 
Park, {See Bbtchwobth.) The pretty 
rural village green is surrounded by neat 
country cottages, two or three old half- 
timber houses, a village inn, a wheel- 
wright's shop and smithy, and a hand- 
some cruciform ch., E.E. in style, by Mr. 
Benj. Ferrey, erected in 1849, as a memo- 
rial of the accomplished eldest son of the 
Chancellor Goulbum. On the Mole, close 
by the Green, is a watermill, and the river 
is crossed by a bridge of four arches : both 
the vilL and the reach of the river by it 
being more than commonly picturesque. 
Obs. Brockkam Home, an industrial school 
opened in 1859 by the Hon. Mrs. Way, as 
an experiment, with 14 orphan girls about 
12 years old, selected from parish Unions, 
in order to train them for domestic ser- 
vice. They are kept in the Home till 
about 16 ; and the experiment is said to 
have succeeded thoroughly. The Home 
has now 26 inmates. 

Brockham Lodge, by the river, was for 
many years the "summer villa," and 
eventually the regular residence, of Capt. 
Morris, the noted convivi^ song writer of 
the Regency ; and here the Duke of York, 
and, as is said, the Prince Regent, used 
often to visit him. His tastes, however, 
if we may trust his * Song on the Town 
and the Country,* would have led him to 
settle in quite another region : — 

" Then in town let me live, and in town let me die, 
For I own I can't relish the country, not I. 
If I muit have a villa in summer to dwell. 
Oh give me the sweet shady side of PeU Mell !" 

Capt. Morris lies in Betchworth ch.-yard. 
The house, after being long occupied by 
a very different kind of local magnate, 
Mr. William Benett, a member of the 
Society of Friends, is now the abode of 
G. Drayson, Esq. Brockham Warren, 
on the. hill above Box Hill Farm, is the 
pleasant residence of the present Sir 
Benj. Brodie, Bart. The entrance to 
Betchmorth Park is close by Brockham 
Green, and there is a delightful walk 
through it to Dorking. 

BROMLEY, Kent (pop. 10,674 ; 
or 6783 if the eccL districts of Bromley 
Common, Bickley, and Plaistow are ex- 
cluded), a market town on the rt bank of 
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the BaYensbcmnie, 10 m. from London by 
road, 11 m. by the Mid-Kent line of the 
&E., and 18 m. hy the L. G. and D. Bly. 
Ixrns, White Hart, BeU, The name is 
nsnaUy deriyed from the A.-S. brom-leag^ 
a field or heath where broom grows : and, 
njB Lysons, '* the great quantity of that 
plant cm all the waste places near the 
town sufficiently justifies this etymology."* 
Seventy years have passed since Lysons 
wrote, and now there are few waste places 
near the town, and hardly any broom; 
stin the etymology might stand by its 
tnditianal jnstificatioii, had not Mr. 
Kemble noticed that in Saxon charters 
the name occurs as Br&mUagmgaSj which 
suggests an original Saxon patronymic as 
the more probable deriyation.t 

Bromley stands on high ground in the 
midst of a richly wooded and picturesque 
coantry; is reputed healthy; has good 
seats ; is easy A access, and consequently 
is in much favour with City merchants, 
for whom comfortable yillas have been 
built, or are building, on every available 
site. The town itself has a quiet air of 
conscious respectability. The approach 
to it from the rly. stat. is between the tall 
walls of well-timbered domains, some of 
which, however, are being broken and 
built over. At one end of the town is 
what was the palace of the Bishops of 
Rochester ; at the other the no less stately 
buildings of Bromley College. On the 
crown of the hill, just out of the High-st., 
is the old weather-worn church ; and close 
at hand the Market Place, in the centre 
of which stands a showy new red brick 
Oothic Town Hall, emblem of prosperity 
and modem gentility, as the plain shed- 
like building, perched on wooden columns, 
which it has supplimted, seemed to be of 
old-fashioned, tradesman-like thrift and 
humility. By the market-place are two 
or three large posting-houses, vestiges of 
old coaching days, now transformed into 
hotels. The business part of the town 
slopes down the street towards London. 
Along it are still a few good old red-brick 
houses, but the town, as well as the 
vicinity, is in process of modernization. 

The Church (St. Peter and St. Paul) is 
of the Perp. period, but the N. aisle was 



* Environs, vol. ii., p. 420. 
t Codex Diplomaticus, No. 657. 



rebuilt in 1792, and the whole repaired 
and large galleries added in 1830. The 
outside is rough-cast and patched; the 
interior cumbered with galleries ; but the 
old tall pews have been lately removed, 
and low-backed benches substituted, and 
the whole brought into accordance with 
modem taste. All the old window tracery 
is gone, but a large W. window with new 
tracery has been erected, and there is a 
noticeable W. tower with an angle turret. 
Inside the ch. are some monts. of interest. 
The painted glass in the E. window is by 
Willement. The font is Norm., with rude 
arcading. Obt. the Dec. recess for an 
altar-tomb at the end of the S. aisle. A 
plain blue slab at the entrance of the 
centre aisle of the nave, is the gravestone 
of Dr. Johnson's wife (d. 1763), the 
* Tctty ' of his * Prayers and Meditations.' 
On it is the well-known Latin inscription 
(printed by Boswell), in which Johnson 
celebrates her worth, wit, and beauty 
(which he seems alone to have recognized). 
She was brought here for interment in 
consequence of the doctor, finding himself 
unequal to the duty of arranging for her 
funeral, having transferred the task to his 
friend Dr. Hawkesworth, who resided at 
Bromley. Hawkesworth's own mont. will 
be found on the N. wall, at the E. end of 
the N. gallery ; it has a long inscription 
in English, ending with a quotation from 
one of Hawkesworth's papers in the * Ad- 
venturer' (No. 140). Close by it, on the 
E. wall, is a mont. to Zachary Pearce, 
Bishop of Rochester, d. 1774. A slab on 
the chancel floor marks the grave of John 
Yonge, Bishop of Kochester, d. 1605. On 
the S. wall is a slab erected by the Pitt 
Club in memory of Pitt's biographer, 
John Gifford. There are two or three in- 
scribed brasses, but none with effigies. 
Outside the ch., a slab by the vestry door 
commemorates a sort of village Henry 
VIIL : " Here lyeth . . Martine JYench of 
this parish, with/o?/r of his wives' How 
many others he may have had, and where 
they lie, is not told. Hie long, inflated 
inscription on the mont. of Elizabeth 
Monk, d. 1753, aet. 101, is from the pen of 
Dr. Hawkesworth. Ohs. the large old 
lich-gate at the entrance to the ch.-yard, 
and the yew avenue leading to the N. door 
of the ch. On leaving the ch.-yard go to 
the open space immediately W. of it, for 
the fine view over Beckenham, Hayes, 
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and Sydenham, and the valley of the 
Ravensboume. 

The Ihfvn Sail, referred to above, is a 
rather fantastic specimen of modem 
Gothic ; red brick and stone, with a tall 
saddle-roofed clock-tower at one comer, 
erected in 1864 by the late Coles Child, 
Esq., of Bromley Palace, from the designs 
of Mr. T. C. Sorby. It contains a hand- 
some room for meetings and concerts, 
60 ft. by 32, and 40 ft. high. The weekly 
market, long given up, has been revived. 
A large cattle fair is held annually in 
Widmore Lane, W. of the market-place. 

Bromley Palace Ues just outside the 
town, between Widmore Lane and the 
rly. An avenue of elms, on the rt. in 
Widmore Lane, leads down to it. From 
the time of Bthelbert, king of Kent, to 
our own, the manor of Bromley belonged, 
with temporary alienations, to the see of 
Rochester, and Bromley Palace was the 
chief residence of the bishops. Here it 
was that the forged Deed of Association 
for the Restoration of James II., which it 
was pretended was drawn up by Bishop 
Sprat and signed by Marlborough, San- 
croft, and other prominent malcontents, 
was deposited in a flower-pot in order to 
be found by the Government officers. 
Sprat was certainly innocent of Jacobite 
conspiracies, if he was not free from 
Jacobite tendencies; but his successor, 
Atterbury , undoubtedly did make Bromley 
Palace the theatre of plots for the resto- 
ration of the ejected family. Pope and 
Swift often visited Atterbury here.* 
Horace Walpole made a joumey to the 
palace in 1795, "for the sake of the 
chimney in which stood the flower-pot in 
which was put the counterfeit plot against 
Bp. Sprat ;^' the flower-pot itself having 
been secured as a precious relic by George 
Selwyn, for his house at Matson, in Glou- 
cestershire. Walpole admired the bishop's 
grounds and fish-ponds, but pronounced 
the palace " a paltry parsonage."! It was 
pulled down by Bishop Thomas in 1776, 
and the present "plain brick mansion" 
erected in its stead. When the see of 
Rochester was re-arranged, the manor 
passed into the hands of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, and the episcopal 
residence was transferred to Danbury in 

* Pope's Works, voL vii., p. 196. 
+ Letters, vol ii., p. 438. 






Essex. The palace became the seat of 
the late Coles Child, Esq., lord of the 
manor, who enlarged it and built a new 
front towards the rly. ; it is now the resi- 
dence of his widow. The park front is 
nearly covered with ivy, and looks older 
than it is. Near the house is a spring, 
over which stood an oratory dedicated to 
St. Blaize. After the Reformation this 
went to ruin, and the well was filled up 
and forgotten, till it was rediscovered in 
1756, when an account of its curative pro- 
perties was published by Mr. Thomas 
Reynolds, surgeon.* It is now kept in ex- 
cellent order. The grounds, though not 
extensive, are very beautiful, with an un- 
usual display of evergreens. Just beyond 
them is a hop-garden, the nearest to the 
metropolis, and Mr. Child used to take 
pride in getting into the market " the first 
pocket of the year's growth " from it. 

Bromley College, at the opposite end of 
the town, rt. of the road, was founded in 
1666 by Bp. Warner for " Twenty poore 
Widowes of orthodoxe and loyail Clergy- 
men and a Chaplin." By subsequent 
benefactions the number of widows has 
been increased to 40, and the annual sti- 
pend raised from £20 to £38; and in 
1840 Mrs. Sheppard founded 5 additional 
houses and a stipend of £44 each for 
maiden ladies, daughters of clergymen, 
who have previously resided with their 
mothers in the college. The widow of 
Bp. Atterbury's only son died a pensioner 
in the college in 1789, set. 80. The build- 
ings are chiefly the original comfortable- 
looking 17th century red-brick houses, 
surrounded by weU-stocked flower gardens 
set in a large, finely timbered paddock. 
Warner's chapel has, however, given 
place to one of more orthodox Gothic, 
erected by Messrs. Waring and Blake in 
1865. It is of good early Dec. character, 
and richly furnished. 

A little S. of the ch., down a narrow 
lane (Ringer's Lane), on the rt. of the road 
to the rly. stat., are a few vestiges of the 
old manor-house of SimpsorCs ; also the 
N. and E. sides, 26 ft. wide, of the moat 
with which it was encompassed by licence 
of Henry V. : the W. and S. sides were 
filled in 60 years ago. The path past it 
leads by the Water- Gate to the Ravens- 
bourne — stUl a pretty walk, though much 

• Lysons, vol. ii., p. 422. 
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injured by railways and other inno- 
Tations. The new bnilding seen in front 
is the engine-honse of the W. Kent Water- 
works. 

aundridge Pa/rJt (E. J. Scott, Esq.)» 
li m. N.B. of Bromley, will afford a 
pleasant stroll, and has special interest 
for the geologist. " One of the most 
interesting localities I am acquainted 
with is Stmdridge Park, where a hard 
conglomerate, entirely made up of oyster 
sheUs, and the shingle that formed their 
natiYe bed, is quarried."* The pit in 
Sundridge Park, by Elmttead ZanSj 
affords a fine section, rich in the fauna 
of the period, of what are called the 
Woolwichi and Reading Beds, the oldest 
of the Tertiaries in thw country except 
the Thanet Sands. The oysters found 
here occur along with Cyrence in 
a coarse limestone, the shells being 
cemented together by a calcareous base. 
Ohs, the Park Lodge, which is built 
of stone quarried from the pit just 
noticed, and which is full of fossils : some 
remarkably fine cyrenae may be seen in 
the walls. A channing walk leads from 
Sundridge Park to Chiselhurst, where the 
geologist may continue his inyestigations 
on the Woolwich Beds, study the pebble 
deposits from which Chiselhurst derives 
its name, and examine the chalk caves 
in Camden Park. {See Chibelhubbt.) 

By the hamlet of PlaistoWy W. of Sun- 
dridge Park, is PlaisUm Hall (Mrs. Shut- 
tleworth). A Gothic ch. (St. Mary), of 
flint, with Bath-stone dressings, was built 
here a few years back. The eccl. dist. of 
Plaistow had 2234 inhab. in 1871, and has 
since increased considerably. 

At Bromley Common^ 2 m. from Brom- 
ley, on the road to Sevenoaks (pop. of eccl. 
dist. 2034), is a dist. ch. (Holy Trinity), 
Perp. Gtothic, of black flint and stone, 
ered;ed in 1841. In the fields behind the 
cIl the Bromley races and steeplechases 
are held three or four times a year. The 
hunlets of Bromley New 2bwn, ^ m. E. 
of Bromley, and Southborough by Bickley, 
are new villages of not very attractive 
aspect. Widmorey 1^ m. E. of Bromley, 
is another hamlet, with some good resi- 
dences, extensive brick and tile works, 
and a little inn, the Bi/rd-in-hand, Beyond 
it is Bickley (which gee). 

» Mantell, Medals of Creation, 



BROXBOURNE, Herts (from 
BroCy a badger, and bourne, = the badger^s 
stream; Dom. Brochesboume), on the 
Lea, 16 m. N. from London by rd., 19 m. 
by the Grt. E. Rly. ; pop. 782. The Stat. 
is close by the church, the New River, 
and a large and rather picturesque water- 
miU. E .is the Lea and Stour Naviga- 
tion : the village lies to the W. along the 
Hertford road. 

The Chwrch (St. Augustine) stands high 
above the river. It is a very fine Perp. 
building, of flint and stone, with a large 
and characteristic tower with tall angle- 
turrets, and a porch at the S.W., with 
stoup for holy water on rt. of door. 
N. of the chancel is a chapel, of stone, 
with crocketed angle finials, and along 
the parapet, between shields of arms, 
the inscription in large Gothic letters, 
"Pray for the welfayr of Sir Wylyam 
Say, knygt wych fodyd yis Chapel in 
honor a ye Trenete the yere of our 
Lord God 1522." By his will, dated 
1629, Say left " a chalyce of sylver 
and gylte and a payre of cruettes of silver 
parcel gylte with the ornaments and 
vestementes that shall be necessary " for 
the use of the chapel ; also his " wretched 
body to be buried in the new chapel 
which I lately edified and bmlded." He 
was buried there accordingly, and an 
inscription asks you " Of your cheritie 
pray tor the sowl of Sir Wyllyam Say, 
Knt, dec., late Lord of the Manor of 
Base, his Fader and Moder, Genevese 
and Elizabeth his Wyffs": he d. 1529. 
The interior of the ch. is light and well- 
proportioned, and has ^ good panelled 
oak roof. It was restored, in 1857, 
under the care of Mr. J. Clarke. In it 
are several good monts. to the Monsons, 
Rawdons, and Skevingtons. Obs. altar 
tomb in chancel, with a double brass of 
Sir John Say and wife, d. 1473 : they 
are in heraldic dresses, he having a well- 
designed tabard, and are among the few 
which retain traces of the origin^ colours ; 
the knight (head gone) has a collar of 
suns and roses, the badge of Edward IV. 
Marble mont. with efl&gies of Sir Henry 
Cock, Knt., d. 1609, cofferer to Q. Eliza- 
beth, and lord of Broxboume Manor, and 
his lady; beneath are figures of sons, 
daughters, and 4 granddaughters. There 
are besides two brasses of priests, one 
holding a chalice, 15th cent., the other 
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beginning of 16th; and two inscribed 
scrolls. An old yew or group of yews, full 
of verdure, but with the trunks decayed, 
stands W. of the ch. 

The manor of Broxboume was a part 
of the rich possessions of the Knights 
Templars, transferred, on the fall of the 
order, to the Knights Hospitallers. Whilst 
Sir Henry Cock held the manor he enter- 
tained James L on his journey from Scot- 
land, May 2, 1603. Broxhmi/me Bwry 
(H. J. S. Bosanquet, Esq.), 1 m. W. of the 
vill., is a fine house in a l^utiful situation. 
The vill. straggles from Wormley along 
the highroad nearly to HoddesdoUj part of 
which is in Broxboume par. 

The New Inn, by the stat., with the 
New River at the foot, is a good house, 
but the stranger should go down to the 
Crownf by the Lea, and look at the gar- 
dens, which during best part of the year 
are crowded with the most brilliant 
flowers. A great floricultural authority 
has cited these gardens as " the finest ex- 
ample of flower gardening in the king- 
dom,"* and there can be little doubt that 
of their kind they are unequalled. The 
hollyhocks are, in their season, " a sight 
to see." The Crown is a fishing-house, 
the Lea being here strictly preserved; 
and along this part of the Lea occurs 
some of the first rural scenery now to be 
found on its banks. There are nearly 
5 miles of water and 2 weirs : annual 
subs. 1 guinea, trout fishing 2 gns. ; day 
tickets for trout 58., for jack 2s., bottom 
fishing Is. The Crown is in repute for 
trade and private dinners, and an excel- 
lent dinner will at any hour be extempo- 
rized for a visitor. Its rank among 
East-end pleasure houses is marked by 
the announcement that " Van-parties are 
not received." 

BUCKHURST HILL, Essex 

(A.-S. BoC'hyrgt, Beech forest, Buck's 
forest, or, perhaps. Book-forest (comp. 
Boc-land), i. e., a portion of the forest set 
apart, or severed, by royal charter from 
the neighbouring open forest), 10 m. 
from London by road or by the Epping 
and Ongar br. of the Grt. E. Rly. : pop. 
of the eccl. dist. 2520, having nearly 
trebled from 1861. 

* Glenny, 1864. 



The Stat, is at the foot of the hill, and 
about it a number of ugly houses have 
been awkwardly disposed. From the 
stat. a street, mostly of cottages and 
small * villas,' has been carried to the top 
of the hill, where are some older and 
better houses and a Church (St. John's), 
erected when the eccl. dist. was formed 
(1838), but since, more than once, enlarged 
— ^thelast time in 1870 : it now consists of 
nave, aisles, and chancel. 

Buckhurst Hill was a place of great 
resort, as the nearest station to Epping 
Forest, but since the enclosures of this 
side of the forest, rly. visitors mostly make 
Loughton their starting-point. 

The views are extensive, and still 
pleasing from the summit of the hill, 
and along the high ground eastwards, 
but the forest has been pretty well swept 
away, and sad havoc has been played with 
the scenery by the enormous enclosures 
made in these parts within the last 
few years. It was from Buckhurst Hill 
that the stag was started at the once 
famous Easter Hunt {see Epping Forest). 
The inns along the hill-top commemo- 
rate the former glories of the place. They 
are — ^the Roebuck, noted for its dinners, 
having a hall in which 600 persons can 
dine, and over 22 acres of pleasure- 
grounds ; the Bald Faced Stag ; the 
Beindeer; and the Warren House. The 
vulgar name of the place is Bucketfs 
Hill, hence poor John Clare in one of the 
crazy sonnets he wrote when in Fair- 
mead Asylum (jsee High Beech), says — 

"There's Buokefct's Hill, a place of farze and 
doudfl, 
Which eyemng in a golden blaze enflhroads," 

BUCKLAND, Surrey (A.-S. 
Bocla/nd, Bookland, i.e., land severed 
from the folc-land, and converted by 
charter into a personal and heritable 
estate ; Dom. Bochelant), pop. 886, 2 m. 
W. of Reigate, a pretty vill. on the Dork- 
ing rd., adjoining Betchworth. 

The little Ckurch (St. Mary) was almost 
entirely rebuilt in 1860, only the old 
wooden tower remaining unaltered. It is 
worth visiting. The E. window is Dec, the 
nave windows Perp. The interior is highly 
ornamented. AU the windows are filled 
with painted glass by Hardman; some 
portions of old glass, however, being care- 
fully preserved : ohs. particularly the St. 
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arononnoed by Winston (who made 
drawings of it) to be nnosaally 

VUlage Chreen, with its pond, old- 
led cottages, neat modem school, 
odsome ch., is very pleasant to look 
0h9, the pictoresque effect from the 
d of the quaint brick and timber 
gs, with their long sloping thatched 
3d roofs, W. of the ch. The great 
. of the ch., which used to add so 

the rustic aspect of the Till., have 
arbaroosly cut down to within a 
t of the gronnd. The large house 
ng the ch.-yard is the old manor- 
BueJUand Qmrt (H. Waring, Esq.) ; 
» present seat of the lord of the 
(F. H. Beaumont, Esq.) is a more 

1 house, Bucklimd Lodge, The 
nanor-house, Hurttwood (Bobert 
t, Esq.), lies some distance away 

S.E. Mr. Albert Way writes, 
inld old tradition of a spectral 
r at a brook in this parish, a sort 
-guegtf was fully credited when I 
x> Wonham]. It had been formally 
the Bed Sea by a former vicar. 
Dod-st^ned stone on which the 

demon sat exists, but has been 
to dispel the superstition — ^which 
ivever, been more effectually scared 
whistle of the adjacent railroad." 

J?HAN, Essex, 7 m. S. from 
entwood Stat, of the Grt. E. 
olchester br.), and about the same 
5 N. by E. of the Grays Stat, of 
mry and Southend line ; pop. 334 ; 
.t-of-the-way place, hardly a vilL, 
.ong the eastern edge of the Bul- 
i; nninyiting,uninterestiQg, dreary 
dinary visitor, but where a Letcher 
David Cox might find, about the 
s of the flat and spongey fen, and 
bhe old farm-houses, cottages, and 
"kes, materials for many an effec- 
ture ; and perhaps obtain, whilst 
g his studies, sufficient accommo- 
it the little inn, the Harrow^ kept 
dah HoUowbread. The name, anc. 
, JSulvan, JBulgeveUf in Morant 
is probably Bull Fen, There is 
onsiderable tract of fen-land here. 
Bulphan Fen, there are the Upper 
vex Fens, Orsett Fen, Orsett Lower 
}. ; and Fen Gates on every side 
es apart. 



Of old, Bulphan belonged to Barking 
Abbey. The Chwrch (St. Mary) stands 
apart on gently rising ground, by a large 
farmhouse, Btdphan HalL It is of flint, 
partly rough-cast, and, as Morant long 
ago described it, ^' of one pace with the 
chancel, tyled," with, at the W., a poor 
wooden tower and shingled spire ; and is 
in bad condition, though the interior has 
been in part restored. The windows are 
mostly Perp., but the walls are older. 
The painted glass in the E. window is a 
memorial erected in 1867 of Mr. M. Qt>tts. 
On the S. wall is a terra-cotta tablet 
referring to a partial rebuilding in 1686. 
An old oak porch on the S. has, in tiie 
spandrels by the ch. door, boldly carved 
oak branches. 

BULSTBODE {se$ Gbsabd*8 
Cboss). 

BURNHAM, Bucks (Dom. Bume- 
ham), a vilL on the old Bath road, 3^ m. 
N.W. from Slough; pop. of the par. 
(which is 8 m. long and 2 m. wide, has 
an area of 5297 acres, and includes 
several hamlets), 2281 : Inn, the George. 

The village extends for more than | m. 
on both sides of the road : long, strag- 
gUng, old-fashioned, drowsy ; but, stand- 
ing on a slope, is, in parts, not unpic- 
turesque, though without any feature of 
particular interest. Of old it belonged to 
Bumham Abbey, and the Abbess in 1271 
obtained the grant of a market, to be 
held on Thursdays, but it has long beet 
discontinued. Later, three fairs were held 
annually : now there is only a " hiring 
fair," held on October 2. 

The Chwrch (St. Peter) is a spacious, 
cruciform, late Dec. building, comprising 
nave with aisles, chancel, transept, and 
tower, the upper part of which is of wood. 
The E. window is large, of 5 lights, with 
some noteworthy late Dec. tracery. The N. 
transept window, of 4 lights, has good 
Perp. tracery. The interior has been 
restored and reseated. It contains a few 
brasses, imperfect, and of little value. 
MonU,: on N. side of chancel, a large 
marble structure to the memory of George 
Evelyn of Huntercombes (d. 1657), with 
half-length coloured alabaster effigies of 
Evelyn and his wife, Dudley Evelyn (d. 
1661), and beneath, smaller figures of their 
two sons, the one in armour, the other in 

6 
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an official robe. S. side of chancel, Mr. 
Justice Willes (d. 1787), with medaUion 
portrait of the judge, supported by an 
emblematic female figure. Also various 
monts. to the Byres, who held the manor 
of East Bumham for over 400 years, and 
other families of local importance. 

Bwrnham Abbey was founded in 1265, 
by Bichard, King of the Romans and 
Earl of Cornwall (brother of Edward 
III.), as a convent for Benedictine nuns, 
and endowed with several manors. It 
has no histo^, but it lasted till the Disso- 
lution, when its revenues were returned at 
£51 2$. A\d. The site was granted to Wil- 
liam Tyldesley, but soon reverted to the 
Crown. In 1574 it was leased by Queen 
Elizabeth to Paul Wentworth ; in 1623 
the site and remains of the convent were 
demised by King James on lease to Sir 
Henry Vane ; and in 1693 it was granted 
to Edward Visct. Villiers (afterwards Earl 
of Jersey), in whose successors it remains. 
In the early part of the 17th cent, the 
mansion house of the abbey was standing. 
It was in the shape of an L? &nd was let 
to a farmer, but only used for storing the 
farm products and implements, the farmer 
living with his family in a small house 
close by. Now aU that is left of the 
abbey buildings is a fragment which has 
been converted into a bam ; the mould- 
ings, in clunch, of small windows and door- 
way, where not mutilated, are stiU per- 
fect. The Abbey fishpond is in the garden 
of the vicarage. The site of the abbey is 
rather over a mile directly S. from Bum- 
ham vilL, and ^ m. S. of the Bath road. 
The house, Bwmham Abbey ^ is the seat of 
Boyd E. Lennox, Esq. 

BURNHAM BEECHES, a wild 
woodland tract of almost unique beauty, 
in the par. of Bumham, Bucks, about 4 
m. N. 1^ W. from Slough Stat, of the 
G. W. BJy., by way of Famham Boyal 
and East Bumham; it may be reached 
by way of Gray's Stoke Poges, but that is 
a longer and less direct route. 

Gray wrote to Horace Walpole from 
his uncle's at Bumham (Sept. 1737)', 

" I hare at the distance of half a mile, thTongh a 
green lane, a forest (the vulgar call it a common) 
all my own, at least as good as so, for I spy no 
human thing in it hnt myself. It is a little diaos 
of mountains and prednices ; mountains, it is tru^ 
that do not ascend mucin above the clouds, nor are 
the dedivitiet quite so amasing as Dover diff; hut 



Just such hills as x)eople who love their necks as 
well as I do may venture to dimb, and crags that 
give the eye as much pleasure as if they were more 
dangerous. Both vale and hill are covered with 
most venerable beeches, and other very reverend 
vegetables, that, like most other andent people, 
are always dreaming out their old stories to the 
winds, 
And as they bow their hoary tops relate, 
In murm'rhig sounds, the dark decrees of fate ; 
While visions, as poetic eyes avow. 
Cling to eadi leaf, and swarm on every bough. 
At the foot of one of these squats me I (il perue- 
roao) and then grow to the trunk for a whole 
morning. The timorous hare and sportive squirrel 
gambol around me, like Adam in Paradise, before 
he had an Eve ; but I think he did not use to read 
Vixgil, as I oolnmonly do there. In this situation 
I often converse With my Horace, aloud too, that 
is taJk to you, but I do not remember that I ever 
heard you answer me." 

The publication of Gray's Letters di- 
rected attention to this previously unno- 
ticed tract, but visitors to it continued to 
be few till the opening of the rly. ren- 
dered it generally accessible. Now, in 
the summer and early autumn, it is a fa- 
vourite resort of tourists, holiday-makers, 
and picnic parties; an inexhaustible . 
sketching-ground for artists ; whilst Ver- 
non Heath's remarkable photographs have 
made the trees familiar everywhere, and 
sent hundreds of amateur cameras in the 
footsteps of the master. 

The Beeches are only a fragment of the 
great forest which once stretched across 
this part of the country. On the Stoke 
side of East Bumham Common, the part 
that Gray would first reach, and which 
it may be he had in his eye when 
writing, there are scattered beieches of 
venerable age, picturesque aspect, and 
huge size, and the ground is rough and 
broken. The common, wild, glorious 
with gorse, fem, and heather, and bor- 
dered with heavy woodland masses, would 
be a pleasant object anywhere, but here 
you cross the common for the woods 
beyond, and plunge at once into a veri- 
table forest, very limited, as you soon 
find, in area, but various in surface, and 
abounding in trees such as you might 
seek in vain elsewhere to paralleL The 
trees are not all beech, but beech domi- 
nate, and give character to the place. 
They are in aspect " most venerable," 
looking so old that, with Wordsworth, 
you'd find it hard to say how they could 
ever have been young, they look so old 
and grey. Most of the trunks are hollow, 
and all, or nearly all, were, long ago, pol- 
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hided. Traditiaii, which 1ot€8 to amo- 
cute domweU^B name with any act of 
desfcraction, attribntes the pollarding of 
these beeches to Crom¥reIl*8 soldiers, but, 
to judge from their appearance, the de- 
ci^iitation must have occnirred before their 
dftj. Howerer that may be, there can 
be little donbt that it is to that operation 
tlie gnarled and nigged growth of the 
tnmks is due, and that, b^ond even the 

I cnatomazy ecoentridty of beeches, these 
"wreathe their wild fontastic roots on 
UjdL" Siner single trees may be seen in 
Windsor Forest or at High Beech, and 
more superb and lofty boles in Enole 

\ Fuk, and there were grander and more 
solemn masses of nmbrageons shade in 
the New Forest before the late worse 
tban Yandalic clearances, but nowhere so 
wildly picturesque an assemblage of ever- 
Tszying giant trunks, or such striking 
combinations of sylyan forms and colours 
and endless contrast of lights and sha- 
dow, Taxied too, as Mr. Jesse has so hap- 
pily expressed it,* *^ by glens and Tallies 
interspmed with little rushy pools, the 
winter haunt of the snipe and woodcock, 
and oTerhung with the rich foliage of the 
holly, birch, juniper, and oth^ trees, 
under whose shade the purple heaths 
flourish, and the fern and f oxgloTes add 
a charm and Tariety to the scene." The 
jumper is indeed remarkable, growing 
here to unwonted size and beauty ; and 
the ferns and foxgloTes seem to reTel on 
these banks and hollows. Jhe splendid 
flowering fern ( Owiunda regaUtt), though 
sadly thinned by fern collectors, is still 
moEie abundant here than perhaps any- 
where else so near to London, and the 
aquatic mosses and fungi are singularly 
ridi, and add not a little to the beauty of 
the soxfeoe. In its kind, little is wanting 
in this forest fragment; and winding 
forest roads penetrate in all directions, 
rendering CTcry part accessible, and in 
their picturesque combinations reminding 
you at CTery turn, and almost every step, 
of Buysdael, Hobbema, Waterloo, and 
other cunning old forest craftsmen. 

At Ordbtree Heathy near the N.W. ex- 
tremity of the Bumham Beeches, is an 
oblong Encampment^ on which the anti- 
quary may exercise his ingenuity. It is 
circumscribed by a Tallum and ditch, 

* FftToaiiie Hannti, p. 188. 



and, according to Ly sons' admeasurement, 
is "about 130 paces long by 60 wide," 
but this seems to us below the actual 
dimensions. It is known as Sarlwot*s 
Moat, or, as rendered by the natives, 
Sdrlequm^s Moat. Traces of another 
earthwork occur in the direction of 
Hedgerley Dean ; and charmihg country 
lanes run out on eveiy side. 

Hut Bumham hamlet consists of a 
few poor cottages and indescribable tene- 
ments, with a little public-house, the 
Crown, a farmhouse or two, and three or 
four houses of a better class, scattra^ed 
irregularly along the S. side of the com- 
mon, and about the skirts of Buniham 
Beeches. The Manor House, in which the 
Eyres had lived for over four centuries, 
and the Great House, which also belonged 
to them, were both demolished in 1838. 
A smaller house, now enlarged, was the 
J3ait JBumham Oottoffe^ to which Ei(^iard 
Brinsley Sheridan brought his lovely 
young bride (Miss Liniey) after their 
furtive flight to Paris, and from which 
several of his letters printed in Moore's 
'Life of Sheridan' are addressed. This 
house was purchased by Gteorge Grote in 
the spring of 1838,' with "a wood of 
about 11 acres," enlarged, and made 
" tolerably comfortable," and, other land 
being added to it, " called (by courteeiy) 
East Bumham Park."* In this house 
Grote " laid out the scheme " of his * His- 
tory of Greece,' and wrote a large part of 
it. Here he resided till 1852, when, 
writes Mrs. Grote, "I caused a smaU 
Elizabethan house to be built in Popple's 
Park, and also a range of farm buildings 
and a labourer's cottage." The house 
was built with the profits accruing from 
the History, and hence was playfully 
named Higtory Hut, a name by which it 
is constantly referred to in Mrs. Grote's 
memoir of her husband. Here the * His- 
tory' was continued to its conclusion, at 
the Christmas of 1855, when, writes Mrs. 
Grote, " I had a bowl of punch brewed for 
our little household at History Hut, in 
celebration of the completion of the opus 
magnum ; Grote himself sipping the de- 
licious mixture with great satisfaction, 
whilst manifesting little emotion out- 
wardly, though I could detect uimiistake- 



* Some Acooant of the Hamlet of Eaat Btunham, 
in Mn. Qxota's Collected Papen, 1862. 
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able signs of inward complacency as I 
descanted upon *the happiness of our 
living to see this day,' and so forth."* 
Assuredly, the bowl of punch that cele- 
brated the completion of the * History of 
Greece' will.be as lastingly associated 
with HistoFy Hut at Bumham Beeches as 
those "sevCTal turns in a berceau of 
acacias" t^en by the historian of the 
* Decline and Fall' when he laid down 
his pen after writing "the last lines of 
the last page, in a summer house of his 
garden '*^ at Lausanne. Perhaps, too, it 
will be remembered that, among the visi- 
tors at History Hut, "Wfere such men as 
Hallam, Bunsen, Le:wis, Pe TocqueviUe, 
and others of hardly inferior fajne, A visit 
to Bumhain Beecl^es will, at any rate, lose 
none of- its ii^tjQrest by the recollections 
called forth by tl;ie " Elizabethan House," 
or its older neighbour. The Grotes sold 
the prQperty (for reasons fully eet forth 
in the * Collected Papers ') in January 
1858, "after tiaving resided in thejiamlet 
— ^with one . ^ort interval— for twenty 
years." 

BUSHEY, Herts, 18 m. from 
London, | ?n. E. from Watford, and the 
Bushey Stat. (16 m.) of the L. and N.W. 
Rly. ; pop. 4543 ; is a long yill. of small 
shops find private houses, straggling for 
nearly ja mile along the Berkhamstead 
road, from CJay Hill, by Stanmore 
Heath to (dhalk Hill, close uppn Watford. 
Inns :' the ,^^ZZ, High Street; Three 
OrownSf Burfjey Heath. About the neigh- 
bourhood are pleasant leaf^ l^nes, with 
p^ps of distant scenery, but bricks and 
mortar are spi^ding over n^any a lately 
verdant spot. 

The only objecit of antiquity ,is Iklie 
Church (St. James), which till 1871 was 
sadly patohi^, covered with roisigh-ca^t, 
and held up by dui^sy bric^ buttresses, 
though not unpicturesque. In that year 
the church underwent ^ th.orough reno- 
vation, under the skilful direction of Sir 
G, Scott, and was put into a condition to 
stand for centuries. The plaster was re- 
moved, ^ incongruities were swept away, 
and the exterior made to present ^ uniform 
surface of flint and stone. It now con- 
sists of nave and aisles, chancel, massive 
tower with stair turret at W. end, and a 

* PenoDai}4f«of OeoigeChrete, p. itBl 



good porch. The oldest portion is the 
chancel, which is B.E. ; but the E. win- 
dow, of three lancets, was inserted at the 
restoration ; the former E. window was a 
large Perp. one of five lights. The lower 
part of the tower appears also to be of 
the E.E. period ; the upper part is Perp. 
The aisles were added in 1871. The 
windows, late Dec. and Perp., agree in 
character with the old windows of the 
nave. The interior was thoroughly re- 
stored. The open timber roof of the 
nave was repaired, and the tall pews, 
curiously bad specimens of their class, 
replaced by neat open oak seats. The 
chancel was fitted with a similar roof, 
elaborately painted and decorated; the 
windows filled with painted glass; the 
floor paved with ornamental tiles ; a 
rich reredos erected, and divided from 
the nave by a well-carved oak rood 
screen: it looks well, but requires gas- 
light to see it properly. Four of the 
aisle windows have bjeen filled with 
painted glass. N. of the altar is an 
ambry. 

The monU, are of little consequence. 
In the chancel was buried Capt. Silas 
Titus (d. 1667), who planned the escape 
of Charles I. from Carfsbrooke Castle, 
wrote the notorious pamphlet, 'Killing 
no Murder,' with a view to procure the 
assassination of Cromwell, and has the 
discredit of having suggested the inhuman 
act of disinterring and hanging the bodies 
of the Protector and certain of the regi- 
cide^. Outside the ch., on the S., is an 
altar tomb to Mrs. Catherine Titus (d. 
1732). A little W. of the ch., rt. of the 
row of 5 slabs within a railed enclosure 
dedicated to the Munro family, is a rather 
large mont., with palette and brushes 
carved on one side, to Henry Edridge, 
A.R.A. and F.S.A. (d. 1821) ; and beside it 
a humbler upright (now, alas I leaning 
and dilapidated) slab, to a once well- 
known artist and antiquary, Thomas 
Heame (not the great and Irascible 
Thomas), " author of the * Antiquities of 
Great Britain'" (d. 1817, »t. 78): both 
these monts. were erected by Dr. Munro, 
the physician of the Adelphi, a generous 
friend to young artists, and the early 
patron of Turner, Girtin, and William 
Hunt. Dr. Munro had a country resi- 
dence here, to which he used to invite his 
young students, that they might sketoh 
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in the Tidnitj. Tiniier and Oirtin hATe 
left hnndiedfl of these Bketches. *" Hunt 
oftea stayed with him for a month at a 
time, and was paid at the rate of 7#. 6d, 

ST diem for his labours for the folio of 
nnro."* Observe, bj entrance to clL-yd., 
I magnificent elm, though it has suffered 
bj losing some of ita spreading branches. 

Btuke^ Seatkf once fiunons for its 
iJewB, is now to a great extent enclosed 
and bcdlt oyer or coltiTated. Outlying 
fragmentfl of the heath towards Bentley 
Priory are, however, still brilUant with 
golden gorse, and afford wide prospects 
aerosB Hertfordshire, and 8. (by Harrow) 
over lifiddleBRx to Soney and Berks. 

In the hamlet of Butkey Heath is a 
neat modem B.B. ch. (St. Peter's), in a 
weU-kept endosoie, and partly covered 
with ivy. From it a pr^iy lane leads 
throngh JJtOe Bushev to Butkey MM, 
and B%ish&y Mall (E. Majoribanks, Esq.) 
Among the many good seats here may 
be mentioned Butkey Bimse (Geo. Lake, 
Esq.), the Manor Maute (Mrs. Callard), 
the €hramge (H. H. B. Heme, Esq.) ; 
Bmia Lodge (C. Powis, Esq.), and 
BarUibewme Mam/or Souse (J. Sladen, 
Esq.) 

BUSHBT PARE, Middz., lies N. 
of Hampton Gonrt. The 8. entrance is 
directly opposite the Lion Qtkte of 
Hampton Court Oardens; the N., or 
Teddington Gate, is 1 m. 8. of the Ted- 
dington Stat, of the L. and 8.W. and the 
N. L. Blys. It is a royalpark ; in all 
about 1110 acres in area. The surface is 
lev^ but richly wooded. It is said to 
owe ite name to the thorn bushes for 
which it has always been famous; and 
which, though thinned of late years, are 
still numerous. But the glory of the park 
now is ite unrivalled triple avenue of 
limes and horse-chesnute, over a mile 
long; the horse-chesnuts forming the 
centre, the limes the side lines. Bushey 
"Ftak is always a pleasant place te stroll 
through; it is especially so when the 
hawthorns are in flower, and the air is 
loaded with the perfume of the lime 
blossoms ; but ite fuU splendour is only 
seen when the horse-chesnute are in 
bloom. The event is usually announced 
in the newspapers, and attracte numerous 

• Bedgrave, Cent of BritiBh Artista, voL ii , p. 505. 



visitors. It is a sight worth journey- 
ing from London to witness. The avenue 
is said to have been planted by William 
III., and is now just passing, or past, ite 
meridian. Towards the Hampton Court 
end it is broken by a circular sheet of 
water, stored with carp and gold-fish, and 
decorated with a bronse stotue of Diana 
in the centre. 

The park is always open to the public. 
A local celebrity, Timothy Bennet, shoe- 
maker, of Hampton Wiok, has the credit 
of having secured this {Mrivilege. Accord- 
ing to an inscription under a meszotint 
portrait of the Hampton worthy, '* 1752, 
aged 76," Bennet, " unwilling to leave the 
world worse than he found it, by a 
vigorous application of the laws of his 
country, obtained a free passage through 
Bushey Park, which had many years been 
withheld from the public." George I. 
was not, however, the first to close the 
park. *< In 1662 the jury presented that 
the highway for horse and foot, lead- 
ing from the Wick to Hampton Court, 
was stopped up by pales erected by 
Oliver Cromwell, and continued then 
stopped up." ♦ The Lodge, the large 
sombre red brick house seen on the 1. of 
the avenue on approaching Teddington 
Gkite, is the residence of the ranger. Here 
George IIL's favourite Minister, Lord 
North, relaxed from his official cares. 
The king wrote to North, June 7, 1771, 
on the death of Lord Halifax, *< I shall 
immediately appoint you Ranger of 
Bushey Park," but in July, Ididy North 
was gazetted to the rangership. Here the 
Duke of Clarence dwelt till his accession 
to the throne as William IV. It is now 
occupied by Lord Alfred Paget. 

BYFLEET, Subrey (Sax. Bifledt, 
Jledtf a running stream, Dom. Bijlet), 
pop. 916 ; about 2 m. S, ly W. from 
Weybridge Stet. of the L. and S.W. Rly. 
(cross the Common, due S. towards St. 
George's Hill, and keep the hill on your 
L, to Byfleet Bridge, which cross to the 
viU.) Inn, the Bine Anc1u)r. 

The village is built on the level gravel, 
between the main branch of the Wey, 
here a stream of some volume, and the 
artificial branch known as the Wey 
Navigation; but outeide the narrow 

* Lyaons, Enyirani, vol iii., p. 73. 
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-chi.-/ wZiLv^Qiii, ;2M Aodj fane-clad 

• u£i.->M.Q. H/ .'•taicmroeRstic of this part 
i. ^wjfr«y. <z«fii:fM» i»r away on either 
..*c*^. "iuca }i -Jiia^ common has, how- 

• c 1 . iwii .'CiciiHMd «Bd planted during the 
•:<r««tib Aiucury. Is 9Tfleet par. itself, 
SIM «.r«i» ^«re\ifKrlo6ed In 1800, about 40 
M.t^» x;uitc *uft «>pen for the cottagers. 
i> . ikkl -jituior ptkwed to the Crown, temp. 

'viH^^ird L. :uiJ[ Kdward II. seems to have 
■v\:tte4uually Eddied here, as his warrants 
'o^ :iic ivriMC of the Knights Templars, 
..»«c. M I3i>7. and certain writs in 1308, 
.uv oiutNi drvm Birdeet. Henxy Yin., who 
^-vvixiiuiiC K> Aubtrej waa-nursed ** by the 
^ lva:'£ m 'By duet in a house called Domey 
Hi'Ufic'/' auuext^ the manors of Byfleet 
^Ki Wev bridge to the ** honor of Hamp- 
wiu JaiutM I. settled Byfleet on Prince 
Hvurv, :uid after his death on Queen 
V'UbCt who ^' began to build a noble 
-:)ou8^ ot brick, here, which was C€»n- 
'j^t'iixl by Sir James FuUerton, one of 
•he bkiuijf'a favourites."* The manor 
^suuuiuid in the Crown till 1804, when 
ui Wt waa passed enabling it to be pur- 
s\WK>cd, together with Weybridge and 
^^U'U-ou-Thaines, by the Duke of York. 
S^v .iu cho Duke it passed to Ball Hughes, 
^!S« yi;K>ldi)n Ball); and it has since 
s^w^v^cd v^wuers two or three times. 

'iX'it^f AWA^ about 4 m. 8.B. of the yill., 
>N<4;uU lu ik^uttv atateliness, by the Wey 
^•*u' sv»uiin; gj{ whioh the * Ambulator,' by 
>h';uv uJK^wuulable miaoonoeption,wrote, 
' N\ VKJk 4^{«uiii, ^th ed.t 1792, " is near 4 m. 
^.uu.u <i^ v,vw(kii!Mi iKf the enclosure"'!). 
> ^ v^ i^ (MTiMhouae, and retahis few 
>i^ >.>« ^^ i«ii v^mI g^igin. The older -part 
^ ,v. ^K^^ s^ %W Uioe ot Anne of Den- 
•i»i,A. i-w \v** ^Aalw from the first years 
,» ,K '^>i,i» s\«». Kvelynf "wenttosee 
*sN ■^^i^Xs^^ ^ ,i«)>au*ii house at Byfleet, 
^» ,iV H^*^ WiWwg. Thence to the 
»KH»v^ «*^j»>^ ^^w»v I J^^wad them making 
V \«*iri %iWi»^ iNHHW." There are no 
,NH'vv .MiK Ml Ifcjilwn now; the nearest 
u ^ «. SK»A'M(fc» UNI** * vvr 7 miles distant. 

^>,.*^\w'>^fc^•■W>^^W « ^>^k»w old'ftohioned 

.wv >;>»»ml^ b}! iiatriarohal trees, 

v .*.. »,vv vi>aij«;w»w*i^ wwwrtwolargeand 
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picturesque water-mill8,and many comfort- 
able cottages, and the country is extremely 
pleasant. The CJmrch (St. Mary) stands 
some way 8. of the vill. It used to be both 
small and poor ; but it was enlarged and 
cleverly Gothicised, by Mr. H. Woodyer, 
in 1866. It contains a brass of Thos. 
Teylar, rector of Byfleet, who d. about 
1480; and a mural mont. of Joseph 
Spence, author of the once famous 

* Polymetis,' and the now better known 

* Anecdotes.' Spence lived here in a 
house given him by Lord Lincoln, after- 
wards Duke of Newcastle, who had been 
his pupil. Brayley* says that Spence 
" composed his Polymetis here ; " but 
this is a mistake. The Polymetis was 
published in 1747, and Spence did not re- 
move to Byfleet till 1749. It has, however, 
a certain connection with the place. He 
came here to cultivate his garden, and he 
expended a great part of the profits of 
his Polymetis in converting his fields into 
pleasure-grounds, and "embellishing his 
little seat."f Spence's garden achieve- 
ments acquired considerable celebrity. 
Walpole was loud in their praise. But 
he had other visitors besides those at- 
tracted by his rural improvements. 
Joseph Warton came here to pick up 
materials for his Life of Pope. In his 
preface he says he is indebted to Spence 
"for most of the anecdotes relating to 
Pope, mentioned in this work, which he 
gave me when I was making him a visit 
to Byfleet in 17&4." Johnson also bor- 
rowed largely from the * Anecdotes,' the 
MS. of which had been lent him by the 
Duke of Newcastle ; but enough was left 
to repay the curious when the work itself 
was printed in 1820. Spence was found 
drowned^ Aug. 20, 1768, in a canal in his 
garden, into which he was supposed to 
have fallen whilst in a flt, as the water 
was only a few inches deep. Stephen 
Duck, * the Poetical Thresher,^ was rector 
of Byfleet 1752—66. The principal seats 
are Westhall Lodge (E. Hay Murray, 
Esq.), W. of the viU.; Sheerwater (Percy 
Bicardo, Esq.), ^ m. W.,by the Ely.; and 
Byfleet Lodge (P. L. Hinds, Esq.) 



"• Hitt. of Surrey, voL ii., 
t Singer, Ft«f aoe to * 
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riAEN WOOD (more eoireoily KEN 
V WOOD), Hamfstead, bat in 8t. 
Ptacnspar., tlieseatof the Barl of Mans- 
fleM, bee between Hampetead Heath and 
Highgate, the prindpaL entrance being 
in Hampetead JLuie, opposite Bishop^s 
Wood. JLyBona thinks the wood and the 
Bdghbonziiig hamlet of Kentish Town 
(anc JSetUeiioune) were both named after 
some Tery remote possessor. There was, he 
lays, a Dean of St Panl*s named Reginald 
de Eentewode, and ** the alteration from 
Kentwode to Ken-wood is bj no means 
uilikelj to happen." Caen Wood was at 
the beginning of the 18th cent, the pro- 
perty and seat of the Duke of Ar^ll. 
From him it passed to " one Dale an np- 
holsterer who bought it ont of the 
bubbles." Its next owner was the Earl 
of Bute, from whom it was purchased in 
1766 by William Murray, afterwards 
Lord Ohief Justice and Earl of Manfield, 
1^ died here in 1793. 

The earl enlarged and new-fronted the 
house, Bobert Adam furnishing the 
design. The garden front presents a 
stately classic eleyation, the basement 
being rosticated, and a pediment with 6 
supporting columns the central feature of 
the upper stores. But the interior, and 
especially the library, a handsome room, 
60 ft. by 21, and decorated with paintings 
by Znoohi, gained the warmest contempo- 
rary admiration. Adams published the 
ground-plans, elevations, and sections of 
the house and principal apartments. 

Among noteworthy pictures here are 
Sisynolds' superb portrait of the Earl of 
M ans field in his scarlet and ermine robes ; 
small-eyed and keen, but with great force 
of character ; Pope by his friend Ja/rvU ; 
Betterton the actor, said to be a copy by 
Pope of Kneller's picture ; Gay's Duchess 
of Qneensbury; two small half-length 
portraits of "those goddesses the Gun- 
nings," disguised as laundresses : Eliza- 
beth Duchess of Hamilton at the wash- 
tub, and Maria Countess of Coventry 
busy with the smoothing-iron, but the 
ascription of which is at least doubtful. 
There are also, carefully preserved in the 
library, the charred and stained relics 
saved from the fire made of Lord Mans- 
field's books, by the Gordon rioters, in 
1780. From the house there are beautiful 
views ; but the glory of the place lies in 
the grounds and woods. Ae grounds 



about the house were laid out under the 
great Lord Mansfield, and tiie cedars on 
the lawn were planted by his own hands. 
The wood is undulating, the trees are in 
the main oak and indigenous, but there 
are many fine beech and birdi, and an 
avenue of giant limes, which according 
to tradition was Pope's &ivourite retreat 
for poetic composition when on a visit to 
the old Earl.* 

'* Canelond in Pancras" was a part of 
the property surrendered \ij the monks 
of Waltham to Henry Vm. The wood 
served Venner and his insurgent Fifth 
Monarchy men as a retreat in Jan. 1661. 
The head springs of the obsolete Fleet river 
rise in and about Caen Wood; and the large 
sheets of water (there are 7 in all) which 
form so striking a feature in the scenery, 
were originally formed in the 16th cent., 
by the Corporation of London, as reser- 
voirs in order to secure a sufficient supply 
of water to the river ; other springs nt)m 
Hampstead Heath having been diverted 
so as to swell the quantity. More recently 
they have served as reservoirs for the 
Hampstead Water Works, now incorpo- 
rated with the New River Company, foe 
three outside Caen Wood are known as 
the Highqate Ponds. 

Bisho/s Wood, N. of Caen Wood, and 
divided from it by the highroad (with 
Mutton Wood farther N., and Wild Wood 
on the W.), was a portion of ttie great 
wood attached to the seat of the Bishop 
of London at Highgate ; it was purchased 
by Lord Mansfield in 1755, and left as 
wQd copse, but is now strictly preserved. 
When open it was a paradise for 
the London botanist, ornithologist, and 
entomologist ; and equally so for the un- 
learned lover of song-birds, wild flowers, 
and rough woodland. Woodpeckers, king- 
fishers, and other rather rare birds may he 
observed in Caen and Bishop's Woods. 
A few years ago Bishop's Wood was a 
favourite haunt of nightingales, but 
the London bird«catchers pursued the 
nightingales so keenly that they ahnost 
eradicated them. Since, however, the wood 
has been preserved, prowling birdcatchers 
are themselves watched and trapped, 
and the nightingales are reappearmg; 
in the spring of 1878 and 1874 their song 

* Coleridge to H. Grabb Bobiiuon, June 1817, 
Robinaon's Diaxy, toL ii., p. 67; Campbell. liveeuf 
the hvd Chief Jastwea^ vol iL, p. 665. 
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was constantly heard on fine nights. 
Bishop^s Wood is also still visited hy 
many of our rarer and shyer birds, among 
which Mr. Harting* enumerates the 
Lesser Spotted and the Black Wood- 
pecker, the Stock Dove, the Short-eared 
Owl, liie Pied. Fly-catcher, and many 
others. Caen Wood is "a favourite lo- 
cality for Brambllngs, where they resort 
to feed upon the fallen beech-mast." 

CAMDEN HOUSE {see Chisbl- 
hubst). 

CANONS, by Edgware, Middx., 
(in the par. of Stanmore Parva, or Whit- 
church,) the site of the large and costly 
mansion of James Brydges, Esq., Pay- 
master of the Forces in the reign of Anne, 
created Visct. Wilton and Barl of Car- 
narvon 1714, and Duke of Chandos 1729. 
The manor of Canons accrued to him by 
his marriage with Mary, daughter and 
heir of Sir Thomas Lake, to whom it had 
descended from her grandfather. Sir Thos. 
Lake, secretary to James I. Thorpe (the 
architect of Holland House) erected a 
mansion here for the secretary : the 
design is among Thorpe's drawings in 
the Soane Museum. The Duke's house, 
designed by J. James, of Greenwich, was 
commenced in 1715, when the N. front was 
built by Strong, the mason at St. Paul's. 
The S. front, of which there is an elevation 
by Hulsberg, was completed in 1720. 

** It stood ftt the end of a nwdoui sTenue, being 
nlaoed diagooaUy so as to snow two ddes of the 
trailding, whidh, at a distance, gave the amwaranoe 
of a front of prodigious extent. Vertoe describes it 
as 'a noble sqoaie pile, all of stone; the four sides 
almost alike, with statues on the front : within 
was a small sanaie of briclL, not handsome, the 
oat-hooses of brick and stone, veiy conrenient 
and well-disposed; the hall riohlr adorned with 
marble statues, busts, &o. ; the ceiling of the stair- 
case hy Thomhill, the grand apartonents finely 
•domed with paintings, sculpture and furniture.' 
(Strawberry Hill M88.) The columns which 
supported the building were all of marble, as was 
the great staircase, ea<m step of which was made of 
an entire block, abore 20 ft. in length. The whole 
expense of the building and furalture is said to 
hare amounted to £200,000." t 

Earlier accounts make the cost from 
£250,000 to £300,000. The Park and 
grounds were laid out by Dr. Alexander 
Blackwell, with " vistas, lakes, canals, and 
statues." The neighbouring church was 

* Birds of Middlesex, 
f Lysons, voL it, p. 671. 



rebuilt to correspond with the palace, 
adorned with marbles, painted by Bel- 
lucci and Laguerre, and made to serve 
as the Chapel of Canons. The Duke's style 
living was commensurate with the 
splendour of his house : — 

" Here ara continually maintained, and that in 
the dearest part of En^[and, as to house expenses, 
not lees than 120 in family, and yet a face of nleuty 
appears in every part of it ; nothing neeoful is 
withheld, nothing pleasant is restrained; every 
servant in the house is made easy and his life 
comfortable."* 

** The chapel hath a choir of vocal and instru- 
mental music, as in the Chapel Royal ; and when 
his grace goes to church, he is attended by his 
Swiss Ouards, ranged as the yeomen of the guards ; 
his music also plays when he is at table ; he is 
served by gentlemen in the best order ; and I must 
say that few Qerman sovereign jninoes live with 
that magnificence, grandeur, and good order." f 

The Swiss guards, De Foe explains, were 
8 old sergeants of the army, whom he 
took out of Chelsea Hospital, and pro- 
vided " with neat lodgings at the end of 
each of his chief avenues;" their duty 
was to watch the house and park, 
"prevent disorders, and wait upon the 
duke to chapel on Sundays." 

Canons was believed to have been the 
" Timon's villa" of the * Epistle on False 
Taste * (1731),t addressed by Pope to the 
architect Earl of Burlington. Pope wrote 
to the Duke himself to deny the charge, 
and the Dxike in reply said that he " took 
tbe application of the satire as a sign of 
the malice of the town against himself, 
and seemed verv well satisfied it was not 
meant for him.^' § The poet repeats his 
denial, with some show of indignation, 
in a letter to Aaron Hill (Feb 6, 1732) ; 
and in his 'Epistle to Arbuthnot' he 
laughs at one 

" Who to the dean and silver bell can swear, 
And sees at Canons what was never there." 

But the general belief has always been 
that Timon's Villa was the palace at 
Canons; and the clamour to which the 
supposed allusion gave rise, occasioned 
Hogarth's satirical print in which Pope is 
seen whitewashing the great gateway of 
Burlington House, and at the same time 
bespattering the coach of the Duke of 
Chandos, which is passing by. Pope's 
verses are sufi&ciently biting : — 

* De Foe, Tour through England, ed. 172& 
vol ii, p. 11. 
f De Foe, Journey through England, 1782. 
t Epistle iv. of the Moral Bmys. 
I Spence, by Singer, p. 146. 
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" At Tfanon'a ^^Da lot w pMi a dnr 
Whan all oj oak ' What ninu ara vmmn awaj I ' 
> grand; -" * ■ 
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SoftsBdat 

Oi— teiBi with Tbmon dwaUs in Midi a drangbt 

Am brii^Bi all Brobdianac bef oira j<mr thiraghtw 

lb etnqpMB tlii% hkboDding is a town, 

mipond an ooean, his partena a down. 



Imga heaps ci UtlleoMa around I 
Tkswliflls, alaboiii'd qnany abors g;nrand. 
Tiro Ciqplda soidrt bofrae : a lake behind 
IiMj i U fa a the heennias of the northem wind. 

His Gsvdena next jcnr sdmiiation call, 
Ob ensy iide 70a look, bebcdd the waU I 
Ke ifkBtmng intriflaoiw interTene, 
Koaitfal vildnesi to perplex the soene : 
flrvta nods at aRyre^ each aU^ has a brother, 
lad half the plattom Jnst zedeete the other. 
Ha snHilim, eye inserted Nafeare aeei, 
bMi ant to ati&iiea statoes thick as trees ; 
mth hva a fdontain nerer to be play'd ; 

9 a ■ammar-hoiiae that knows no ahade.** 



And 80 forth. From the garden and the 
teznoe the satirist tnms to the study, 
with its TeUnm-boiind Tolnmes (" in books, 
not antfaoirs, cnrioos is my lord"); and 
fbenoB to the chapel and the marble dining 
hall, casting bitter reflections at "the 
lavish cost and little skill " displayed in 
each. The chapel, notwithstanding Pope's 
led^mer, there is no mistaking, as any 
one may satisfy himself by entering 
little Stanmore church (see Staitm obe 
Pabya), and calling to mind De Foe's 
aooonnt of the service : — 

"And now the chapel's silyer bell 70a hear, 
Ihok "wimwinw yon to all the pride of prayer : 
LUit mdrka of music, broken and uneven, 
IUds tlia aool dance npon a Jig to Heaven. 
On r***»**^ cdlingB yon devoutly stare, 
Whrn spnwl the aaints of Verrio or Laguerre, 
Or cilded clouds in fair expansion lie, 
Andtarina all Paradise befbre your eye. 
To rest^ we cushion and soft dean invite, 
Who merer mentions Hell to ears polite." 

The service at the Duke's chapel " was 
peifonned vdth all the aid of the best 
vocal and instmmental music. Handel, 
who resided at Canons as chapel-master 
fhaving quitted the service of Pope's 
friend, the Earl of Burlington, for the 
purpose*), composed the anthems, and 
Pepnsch the morning and evening 
9emces,"t but Pope, with "no ear for 
his music," and more famiUar with the 
older and more monotonous Eoman 
Catholic chants, might easily regard the 
compositions of Handel and Pepusch as 



* Hawkins, History of Music, voL v., p. 271. 
•f Lysona, and eee Hawkins, History of Music, 
jnL T., p. 198. 



"broken and uneven," though * quirks' 
and * jigs' were rather strong words. 
A passage descrip^tive of the chapel 
service in Charles Gildon's pompous but 
long-forgotten 'Canons, or The Vision, 
a Poem, addressed to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Carnarvon,' (foL, 1717,) would 
almost seem to have suggested or pro- 
voked Pope's verse : — 

" Haik, hiu-k I wbat wondrous melody is this ? 
See, aee, wbat radiant scenes of opening bliss I 
All Heaven descends, a thousuid serapEs come, 
And with a burst of glory fill the room." 

The glory of Canons was of brief dura- 
tion. Pope concluded his satire with a 
prophecy : — 

" Another age shall see the golden ear 
Imbrown the slope, and nod on the partenr^ 
Deep harvests buiy all his pride has plann'd. 
And laughing Ceres reassume the laiid." 

Warburton, in a note to this passage in 
his 1st ed. of Pope, wrote, " Had the poet 
lived three years longer he had seen this 
prophecy fulfilled;" but perceiving how 
damaging it was to his friend's moral 
fame, whatever it might be to his power 
of vaticination, modified it in the subse- 
quent edition. The fact, however, was so. 
ITie Duke of Chandos had engaged largely 
and unsuccessfully in the Mississippi and 
South Sea schemes, and though he con- 
tinued his state at Canons, on his death 
in 1744, his successor found the establish- 
ment far beyond his needs or means. 
After trying in vain to dispose of it entire, 
the pictures and statues, furniture, and, 
finally, the materials of the building, were 
sold by auction in the summer of 1747 : 
the building, which cost £250,000, brought 
£11,0001 The columns of the portico 
were bought for the almost equally splen- 
did and short-lived Wanstead House. The 
grand staircase was bought by the witty 
Earl of Chesterfield, for Chesterfield 
House (now the Earl of Abercom's, South 
Audley Street), where it still is. The 
equestrian statue of George I., one of the 
ornaments of the grounds, was removed 
to Leicester Square, where it stood till 
1851, when it was taken down and buried, 
but replaced in a mutilated condition in 
1866, to disappear finally in 1873. Gib- 
bon's famous carving in relief of the 
Stoning of St. Stephen, went to adorn the 
great hall of Bush Hill Park, Winchmore 
Hill. The iron railings of the garden 
(described by De Foe) were purchased 
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for the gardens and quadrangle of New 
College, Oxford. The pulpit, carved by 
Gibbons, altar, font, and pews of the 
private chapel, were bought by Mr. Free- 
man, of Fawley Court, and set up in 
Fawley Church, Buckinghamshire. The 
organ, by Harris and Byfield, went to the 
church of St. John's, Southover, by Lewes, 
Sussex.* 

With part of the materials of the Duke's 
house, a villa was built on its site by 
Hallett, the cabinet-maker of Long Acre, 
who bought the estate. It was sold by 
Hallett's grandson to Dennis O'Kelley, 
celebrated as the owner of the famous 
racehorse Eclipse. Kelley d. in 1788, and 
lies in the adjoining church. Eclipse, 
after having had the run of the pad- 
docks for some years, was buried in the 
park. 

The present Canons, Hallett's villa (Mrs. 
Begg), is a neat though «omewhat formal 
stone mansion, and stands in a moderate 
sized and tolerably well-timbered park. 
But there is little in the general aspect to 
remind a casual visitor of the palatial 
Canons of ^'the Grand Duke," though 
traces of the leading arrangements may 
easily be made out. Pope's Timon died 
Aug. 1747, within 3 months of his satirist. 
A magnificent mont. in the neighbouring 
ch. commemorates his greatness and his 
virtues. The Dukedom of Chandos became 
extinct in 1789) on the death of the Duke's 
grandson. (^See Stakhobe Pabva.) 

CARSHALTON, Subbky (pro- 
nounced Casehorton; Dom. AvMone, or 
Old-town, afterwards written XersauUonf 
Oresalton, Ca/raalton : fr. ca/rif cross), lies 
i m. N. of the Carshidton Stat, of the 
Croydon and Epsom branch of the London 
Br. and S. C. Ely. (13 m.) ; 11 m. from 
Westminster Bridge by road, and 3 m. W. 
of Croydon — a very pleasant walk, past 
Waddon Mill, and through Beddlngton 
Park : pop. 3668. Inn, the Qreyhovmd^ a 
good house, W. of the church. 

The situation is agreeable, and the 
scenery around unusually varied. The 

* This ia t^e received acooont, and it is so stated 
at p. 94 of ' The Oi^gan,' by Hopkins and Rim- 
bault ; but at p. 91 of the same work. Dr. Bimbault 
states that the Canons oigan, "by the Jordans, 
is said to be in Spa Fields Chapel.'^ This, on the 
face of it, is unlikely, and appears the more so 
when it is remembered that SpA Fields Chapel 



church, Carshalton Park, Carshalton 
House, and the main street are on the 
chalk (the N. edge of the Surrey Downs) ; 
the northern part of the village is on a 
slip of Thanet sand, bordered by the 
Woolwich beds, whilst B. of the Wandle 
are the Drift beds of the Thames. The 
Wandle (of old a trouty stream) flows 
through the parish, and being replenished 
by several springs which rise here, forms 
a lake of over two acres in the middle of 
the village, and which, being bridged, and 
skirted with elms, cedars, and willows, 
imparts to the place character and beauty. 
Carshalton is remarkably healthy, and 
the air is so mild that it is said that ice 
has never been known to settle on the 
lake. By the cl}.-yard is a spring arched 
over, Q.ii^SsAAniuiBoley'iCs Well, the local 
tradition being that it burst forth from a 
stroke of her horse's hoof. Carshalton 
had a weekly market (on Tuesdays) 
granted it by Henry IILin 1258, but long 
lost. Walpole described it * " as rural a 
village as if in Northumberland, much 
watered with clearest streams, and buried 
in ancient trees of Scawen's [now Cars- 
halton] Park, and the neighbouring Bed- 
dlngton." 

Carshalton is now a quiet, flourishing 
village, dependent mainly, perhaps, on 
the resident gentry, but having also 
manufactories, herb farms, and market 
gardens. On the Wandle are the paper- 
mills of Messrs. Muggeridge, snufE, drug, 
and com mills ; and in summer the &e\da 
S. of the village fill the air for miles with 
the perfume of lavender, peppermint, and 
other ' sweet-herbs.* Still, as when Thomas 
Fuller wrote, though hardly perhaps to 
the same extent, *^ in Cash-Hamton there 
be excellent trouts ; so are there plenty 
of the best wall-nuts, as if nature had ob- 
served the rule of physic, JRMt places 
nuoesJ* Evelyn (under Aug. 27, 1658) 
mentions the Carshalton "walnut and 
cherry trees, which afford a considerable 
rent." 

The Church, All Saints', in the centre 
of the village, is large, comprises nave 
and aisles, a long chancel, and a low em- 



was not opened as a place of -mnaMp till 1776, 
nearly 40 yean after the sale at Canons. Bat 
Jordan's organ was not the chapel oxs^m, but that 
in the chnzx^ where it stUl remaina. (See Stak- 
MORE Pabva.) 
* Letter to Counter of OHOiy, July Uth, 17X81 
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iMdtled tower, risixig from the intersection 
of the naye and chuioeL Its oldest parts 
are of the B.B. period, bat it has been 
It TariooB times patched, covered with 
rough-cast, and altered (the tipper part of 
Hhe nave is brick, temp. Wilnam IIL) 
But Bomeihing has been done in the way 
of internal restoration : a pretty porch- 
like addition was made to the W. end in 
1863 (Mr. H. Hall, architect) ; the original 
ffint and stone work is in places exposed, 
Hid a hccnziant growth of ivy conceals 
nme of the worst of the modem features. 
The interior should be seen, both for the 
nefaxtectoie and the monts. Observe, on 
floor of the chancel, Brass of Thomas 
B^bridge, d. 1497» gentleman porter to 
GaidinaL Morton ; the effigy is gone, bat 
&e canopy, with a figare of oar Lady of 
FIty — an extremely rare device — ^remains. 
K. of chancel, an altar tomb of Parbeck 
aarUe, with brass above of Nicholas 
Gma^ord, ''sometune esqaier for the 
body" of Bdward lY. and Hepy YIL, his 
irifis Margaret, and their 8 children. This 
brass is noteworthy as being erected 
daring the life of the persons commemo- 
nted, blanks being left for the day and 
year of decease ; it is remarkable also for 
the ooetnmes, which are very characteristic 
d the period, and it retains some of the 
origmaf enamelling. The lady wears a 
pix^igioas batterfly head-dress ; the four 
fxms axe in their proper habits — a knight, 
a tosKsnred priest, and two merchants. 
Mmtt. : 8. aisle, to Sir Edmund Hoskyns, 
KnL, aerjeant-at-law, d. 1664. B. end of 
8. aide, marble efiigy of Sir William 
Scawen, d. 1722, who, clad in loose robe 
and flowing peruque, is reclining on his 
left elbow, his hand resting on a skull. 
S. end of N. aisle, a pompous marble pile 
in hononr of Sir John Fellows, d. 1724. 
One, by the Gkiynesfordmont., hardly less 
pompons, conunemorates Henry Herring- 
man, d. 1703, the publisher of Davenant 
and Dryden, and predecessor in publish- 
mg popularity of Jacob Tonson. There 
are ^so two or three recent mural monts. 
with conventional figures in relief. 

Oarshalton Pa/rk (J. Colman, Esq.), S. 
of the ch., belonged successively to the 
Ellynbridge, Burton, Hoskyns, and Scawen 
families. About 1723, James Leoni made 
designs for rebuilding the house for 
Thomas Scawen, on a magnificent scale ; 
bat though the materials were collected, 



the house was never begun : Leoni pub- 
lished his designs in his ed. of ^ Alberti*s 
Architecture.* The estate was afterwards 
sold for, it is said, " less money than was 
expended on the brick wall of the park :" 
which wall, by the way, is two miles in 
circuit, lofty, and very well built, and the 
great iron gates are as good an example 
of the blacksmith's art of the reign of the 
first George, as the wall is of the brick- 
layer's. Carshalton Hause^ at the W. end 
of the vill. — ^the great gates face you in 
going towards Sutton — ^was the residence 
of the famous physician Dr. Badcliffe, 
founder of the Radclilfe Library. He was 
here when summoned to attend the death- 
bed of Queen Anne (there is a Treasury 
entry, " Wm. Nightingale for his travel- 
ling charges in a journey to Carshalton 
to feteh Doctor Rateli^e, 12*. 6d,") The 
doctor, offended as was supposed at some 
irregularity in the summons, pleaded gout, 
and declined to go. The populace were 
furious at his punctiliousness, and he 
dared not venture into town lest he should 
be mobbed. He died within three months 
of the queen ; his death, it was said, being 
hastened by chagrin — ^but the dates seem 
rather to confirm his own assertion that 
he was really unable from illness to attend 
her Majesty. His body lay in state for a 
fortnight at Carshalton, when it was re- 
moved for burial to St. Mary's, Oxford. 
The house Radcliffe built for himself here 
was, soon after his death, pulled down by 
Sir John Fellows, a South Sea director, 
who built a more stately one, and laid out 
the grounds in a manner that excited 
abundant admiration. It was afterwards 
the residence of Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke. It is now a " collegiate boarding 
school" for boys. Notice the lofty and 
peculiar summer-house (like the mansion 
of red brick) by the E. wall, as a relique 
of South-Sea garden architecture. 

CASSIOBUBY (or CASHIO- 
BURY), Hebts, the stately seat of Arthur 
Algernon Capel, Earl of Essex, 1 m. W. 
from the Watford Stat, of the N.W. Rly., 
and about as far from the town of Wat- 
ford. On leaving the stat., turn to the 1. 
(in the St. Albans rd.), cross the main 
street, leaving Watford town on the 1., 
and enter the park by the lodge on the 
rt., about 200 yds. up the rd. to lUck- 
mansworth. 
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Cassiobmy (Dom. OaUsou), Chauncy 
thinks was so called from the residence 
here of Cassiyellaunus, chief of the Cassii, 
whence also the hundred of Cashio derives 
its name. The manor belonged to St. 
Albans Abbey, and at the dissolution of 
monasteries was given to Sir Richard 
Morrison (or Moiyson), the friend of 
Ascham. From the Morrisons it passed 
by marriage to Ari;hur Lord Capel, in 
whose descendants it remains. The first 
two Capels who possessed Cassiobury were 
singularly unfortunate ; the one losing his 
life for Charles I., the other his through 
Charles IL Lord Capel, the heroic de- 
fender of Colchester against Gen. Fairfax, 
was beheaded in Old Palace Yard, March 
9, 1649. His son Arthur, 1st Earl of Essex 
of the Capel family, was committed to the 
Tower, July 1683, for complicity in the 
Rye House Plot, and found, a few days 
after, with his throat cut.* 

Sir Richard Morrison " began a fair and 
large house in this place, scituated upon a 
dry hill not far &om a pleasant river in a 
fair park,** which was finished by his son 
Sir Charles, who d. 1699.t With the ex- 
ception of the N.W. wing, this house was 
pulled down, and a new one erected on 
the site by the 1st Earl of Essex, on his 
return from Ireland in 1677. Evelyn saw 
it soon after its completion :— 

"April IStht leSO.— On the earnest invitatloin of 
the Earl of Ewex I went with him to his house at 
Cassiobuiy in Hertfordshire. . . . The house is 
new, a j^ain fabric, built by my friend Mr. Hugh 
May. There are divers fair and good rooms, and 
exoelleutcanring by Gibbons, especially thechimney 
piece of the library. There is in the porch or 
entrance a painting l^ Veirio, of Apollo and the 
liberal Arts. One room pargetted with yew which 
I liked well. Some of the chimney mantels are of 
Irish marble, brought by my Lord from IreUnd, 
when he was Lord Lieutenant, and not much in- 
ferior to Italian. The tympanum or gable at the 
front iB a bass-relievo of Diana hunting, out in 
Portland Stone, handsomely enough. I do not 
approve of the middle doors being round ; but when 
the hall is finished as designed, it being an oval 
with a cupola, together with the other wing it will 
be a very noble palace. The library is large and 
very nobly furnished, and all the books are richly 
bound and gilded, but there are no MSS. except 
the Parliament Rolls and Journals, the transcribing 
and binding of which cost him, as he assured m^ 
£500. No man has been more industrious than 
this noble Lord in planting about his seat, 

* In the collection of MSS. at the British 
Museum, is the Grant of the Manors of Cashio- 
bury, Bushey, etc., by the Parliament to Lord 
Essex (6497, f. 138). 

f Chaun<7, Hertfordshire, vol ii., p. 854. 



adorned with walks, ponds and other rural ele* 
gancies; but the soil is stony, churlish and un- 
even, nor is the water near enough to the house, 
though a very swift and dear stream runs within 
a flight shot from it in the valley, which may fitly 
be called Coldbrook, it being indeed excessive cold, 
yet producing fair trouts. 'Tis a pity the house 
was not situated to more advantage, but it seems 
it was built just where the old one was, which I 
believe he only meant to repair ; this leads men 
into irremediable errors, and saves but avery little." 

May's house was pulled down in 1800 
by the Earl of Essex (who married Miss 
Stephens), and the present mansion 
erected from the designs of James Wyatt, 
in his so-called GK>thic style. As Gothic it 
is bad; but the house is well proportioned, 
and has an air of picturesque stateUness, 
very becoming in such a structure. It is 
built about an open courtyard, and has 
for its reception-rooms capacious cloisters, 
vestibule, and saloon, dining and drawing 
rooms overlooking the park, and a noble 
library, 54 ft. by 23, with three subsidiary 
libraries, all Uige and well-filled rooms, 
and one of them connecting the state 
apartments with the Winter Dining and 
Drawing Rooms. A portion of the N. wing 
of Morrison's house is still preserved, and 
what Britton In his sumptuous volume 
on * Cassiobury ' considers to be a part of 
the still earlier monastic edifice ; also a 
chamber with a handsome ceiling of May's 
building. 

The house contains some good and 
many interesting poHraiU. The most 
noteworthy are — Henry IV., with the 
inscription " Henry the Fourth, King of 
England, who layd the first stone of this 
hous, and left this picture in it when he 
gave it to Lentall, whoe sold it to Cornwall 
of Burf ord, who sold it to the Auncesters 
of the Lord Coningesby in the reign of 
King Henry the Sixth." The house referred 
to was Hampton Court, in Herefordshire, 
which passed to the Earls of Essex by mar- 
riage, but notwithstanding the pedigree 
and Walpole's assertion that the picture is 
" an undoubted original," it must be either 
a copy or a repetition of the portrait of 
Henry IV. in Windsor Castle. Arthur 
Lord Capel (beheaded 1649) and his 
family, 9 figures in all, by C, Janten: 
the Lady Capel in this picture is the 
heiress of the Morrisons who brought 
Cassiobury to the Capels. His son, Arthur 
Capel, 1st Earl of Essex, | by Lely; 
good. Sir Thomas Coningsby, d. 1626, 
and Cricket his dwarf: full lengths. 
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But of the infunoDS Frances Howard, 
OoontesB of Essex, afterwards Somerset, in 
I low dress. A brilliant and ontonched 
Hitrait^ by ^ubem, said to be the yonth- 
nl Charlotte de la Tremonille, after¥rards 
bnona^ as Countess of Derbj, for her 
drfenoe of Lathom House. Algernon 
Fercj, 10th Earl of Northumberland, d. 
1688, bj Vamfyeh: full length, as Lord 
ffig^ AomiraL An inscription on the frame 
tds that when the picture was cleaned 
mder the snperyision of T. Phillips, KA., 
it was foona that the tnmcheon in the 
Inl's hsnd had been originally painted 
isadiiEerent position. Ot this there is 
no appearance now— confirming the sns- 
piciaa Boscgested by the look of tibe pictore, 
that, beiSlies cleaning, it was a good deal 
npdnted. Charles IL, seated, by Lely; 
good. Head of the Duke of Monmonth, 
m long wig and armour, OTal, by WUsin^t 
dried 1688. Moll Davis, the actress, by 
Idjpr, seated, holdinga gold casket : is be- 
Imd to be the por&ait which Mrs. Beale 
mm in Bab May ^s lodgings at Whitehall— 
fid> was the brother of Hugh May,the archi- 
tect of Cassiobiiry : the face and neck have 
been repainted (by Phillips ?). William, 
Losd BnsseU, the patriot, head in an oyal, 
ittriboted to Kneller, bat not by him. 
Undoabtedly by Xnellery however, and a 
c^iarming example of his best manner, is 
I foil iB^th of tl^ Countess of Banelagh. 
TUs is the lady, and probably the picture, 
to which Fielding refers when he says 
that Sophia Western was *^ most like the 
pwtore of Lady Banelagh," though there 
ne replicas of it at Hampton Court and 
Hatfleld. With her oomp. two other 
iimoiui (sister) beauties, Catherine Hyde, 
DochetBS of Qneensberry, d. 1777y — Prior's 
** Kitty beautiful and young," and the 
fast fnend of Oay, as a shepherdess with 
Imb and crook; exhibited in the Nat. 
Fort. Exh. 1867, without the painter's 
none, but clearly by Jervas; and Jane 
Hyde, Countess of Essex, d. 1724, whom 
Swift* d^cribes as a "top toast." Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams, the poet, 
hj Hvdson; and his daughter Frances, 
Countess of Essex, a kitcat by Reynolds^ 
good, and in good preservation. A still 
finer Bewtolds is the picture (well known 
liy C. Turner's capital mezzotint) of 
George Viscount Maiden, set. 10 (after- 

* Joamal to Stella. 



wards 5th Earl of Bssex), and his sister, 
set. 13; obi. the splendid carvings by 
Grinling Gibbons in which it is set. 
Garrick as Sir John Brute, one of Zoffany's 
clever theatrical pieces. There are also 
some nameless but not uninteresting 
Morrison portraits, and several more of 
the Capels. 

Among the general pictures are 2 or 3 
attributed to Kubens, and some bearing 
the names of Teniers, Wouvermans, etc., 
but they are not of much value. By 
recent native painters are — a cleverly 
painted Farmyard by Morland; three 
paintings by Turnery one, the Two Bridges 
at Walton-on-Thames, an exquisite speci- 
men of his earlier manner, the others 
a Coast Scene, and a Sea-piece ; a View 
of Rotterdam by Calcott; the Highland 
Family, by Wilkie (1824) ; Fish Auction 
on the Devonshire Coast, by CoIHtu; the 
Cat's-paw, a clever early picture, by Land- 
seer; Don Quixote and Sancho Panza with 
the Duchess, by Leslie. In the rooms 
are exhibited many articles of virtit^ and 
some cherished memorials— «U9 a piece of 
the blue ribbon worn by Charles I. on the 
scaffold; and a white pocket handker- 
chief with which Lord Coningsby stopped 
the wound of William III. at the battle of 
the Boyne : above which hangs a paint- 
ing of the event by A. Cooper, R.A. In 
several of the rooms are carvings by 
Grinling Gibbon of scrolls of flowers, 
fruit, with dead game, etc., exquisitely 
wrought, but they have suffered terribly 
from paint and the worm. 

To see the house an introduction is 
required; but the park is always open, 
and the Gardens may generally be viewed 
on application to the gardener. They 
are very beautiful, and have always been 
famous. £). and S. of the house the ground 
is laid out in lawns, interspersed with 
choice shrubs and trees, and opens £. 
into a wild'looking bit of the park rich 
in old timber and overgrown with furze 
and fern. A deU here serves as a ceme- 
tery, with monts. and monumental verses 
to the favourite spaniels and other canine 
pets of the late Countess of Essex and 
other fair members of the Capel family. 
The Gardens to the N., of 8 acres, are 
broken with terraces and dells, rock beds, 
etc., include a sub-tropical section, and 
are gorgeous with flowers. More than a 
century a and half ago Cassiobury was 
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rclcbmtcd an " one of the flp§t places in 
Kn^land where the polite spirit of gar- 
(loninjr shone the brightest,"* and its 
nn>utution has never faded. 

Tho MirA comprises nearly 700 acres, 
of which 137 are attached to the 
houne; SIO form the Home Park, and 
*2M) the Unpor Park, which is separated 
f rt»m the Home Park by the Qsde, parallel 
to which, and in part one with it, flows 
the Orand Junction CanaL The Home 
Park is smooth and stately, the Upper 
l*urk more hilly and wilder: both con- 
tain many grand old oak, elm, chesnut, 
l)eech, and flr trees. The park was planted 
bv Moses Cook, author of a work on 
♦ Forest Trees * (1676), who was gardener 
to the 1st Earl of Essex, and an enthusiast 
in his calling. The gardens and private 
lO'ounds are commonly said to have been 
laid out by Le Ndtre, but Clutterbuck 
says, by the Earl's town gardener. Rose, 
whilst Evelyn, remarking that " the gar- 
dons are very rare," adds, "and cannot 
be otherwise, having so skilful an artist 
to govern them as Mr. Cooke." The 
somewhat fanciful, but picturesque and 
comfortable looking * Swiss' cottages 
sprinkled about the park, were designed 
or suggested by James Wyatt : that by 
the Gade is, or was, specially dedicated 
to picnic parties. The 6h'ove (Earl 
Clarendon) adjoins Cassiobury on the W. 

CATERHAM, Suerey, a village 
and t<^rminus of the Caterham branch Une 
of tlic H. K. Illy., 18 m. from London, 7 m. S. 
(if Oroydon ; pop. 8677, or, excluding the 
itinmteMof the Asylum for Imbeciles, 2260. 
(5attirhttm is not mentioned in Domesday, 
and t h« origin of the name is not very clear. 
Mr. Tay^^f t thinks that " Caterham may 
piWHibly \)e referred" to the A.-S. root 
ffpntx ♦• a iiass through a line of hill or 
cliff;" but rarther on I he suggests that " it 
luay iHsrhajM Im) rerorred to the Celtic 
y^wwX <v»M, a battle." The more likely 
r\U\)i^mH) U to its position on the old 
\Umm vicinal way, which passed through 
rutcvhau\ awd wndor White Hill, where it 
i» kiu'ww «M* Ktane Htreet. 

VUu vUa vill \* on the chalk hill; the 



< km»ia^^u HwiiMMr*! NublunMi, Oentleman, and 
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new part lies i m. E. in the valley along 
the Godstone rd., by the rly. stat. The 
manor belonged to the Abbey of Waltham, 
but since the Dissolution has been in 
private hands. The Abbey of Chertsey 
also possessed land here; and in 1286 
Edward L granted a fair at Caterham to 
the monastCTy of Leeds in Kent. 

Caterham old Chnroh (St. Lawrence) 
is partly E.E., but has lost all architec- 
tural character by repeated alterations. 
Having fallen into disrepair, a new Early 
Dec. (^urch was erected opposite it in 
1866. It is of flint with stone bands, and 
tall red tiled roofs, and consists of nave, 
chancel, and N. aisle, but has no tower, 
and is rather conspicuously ugly, and ill- 
adapted for the site. Obs, in chancel of 
old ch. a good mural mont., with kneeUng 
female figure in high relief, to Eliz. 
Legrew, d. 1826, wife of a former rector. 
Caterham (hurt House, near the ch., is 
the seat of J. F. Harrison, Esq. 

The old vill. straggles along the high 
ground above the ch., and though * im- 
proved ' still retains an air of old-fashioned 
picturesqueness. Obs. on 1. a cottage with 
yews clipped into fantastic forms. About 
the rly. stat. a good-sized vllL, with Railway 
Hotel (a moderately good inn), shops, and 
dwellings, has grown up within the last 
few years, whilst the slopes on either side 
have been laid out in ornamental grounds, 
and dotted over with first-class vQlas, one 
of which is the residence of the Rt. Hon. 
Robert Lowe, M.P. 

" In this parish," wrote Aubrey, " are 
many pleasant valleys, stored vsdth wild 
thyme, sweet marjoram, bumell, boscage, 
and beeches." But the bricklayer and 
scientific agriculturist have changed much 
of that. There are, however, still bosky 
valleys and thymey downs about Cater- 
ham, and the whole neighbourhood re- 
mains perhaps the pleasantest of those 
near London which have been made the 
prey of the rly. engineer, speculative 
builder, and * Conservative ' and * Com- 
monwealth ' building societies. 

The huge building or range of buildings 
on the hill ^ m. away is the Metropolitan^ 
District Imhecile Asylum, erected in 1869- 
70 from the designs of Messrs. Giles and 
Bevan, and enlarged in 1878 by the addi- 
tion of new wards and a recreation hall 
120 ft. long, 35 ft. wide, and 26 ft. high. 
The building is a plain brick structnie, 
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lemaibble chiefly for its extent and the 
thoroaghiiefle wiUi which all the resnlts 
of medical and hygienio science and 
dpeiience have heen applied. It is con- 
itncted on the payilion system, half a 
donn difltiiict htocks for males on one 
■de^ and as many for females on the 
other, being connected by coyered corri- 
don some 560ft long; the administra- 
tife btock, chapel, recreation hall, and 
TBiona offices occupying the centre, while 
iqiar ate houses for the medical officers, 
AapiaJTi, etc, stand a little distance apart 
The entire cost of the bmlding has been 
fittle short of £200,000. There are now 
intiiB agylnm 1800 pauper inmates, rang- 
ing in age from 6 years to oyer 80. 

Gaterhanif and its neighbonrs Wolding- 
hun, Warlingbam, and Chelsham, are 
IooIIt known as * the four places on the 
li^r and the hills themselyes are crested 
with numerous camps, probably of British 
ongin. One is on Bottle, Botley, or 
Bitfle "Hill in Chelsham par. ; another 
and much larger one, known as * the Car- 
dinal's Cap,' is on the top of White Hill, 
ibo?e Bl^^chingley (see those places). 
There is a delightfol walk of about 2 m. 
from Catarham to Woldingham (which 
im). 

CATERHAM JUNCTION, a Stai 
in the S.B. Bly., 3 m. beyond Croydon, is 
a eonTenient starting-point for a series 
of pleaaant walks. It is situated near the 
H. border of the Chalk Downs ; Smitham 
JStUom, the yaUey along which runs the 
Br^hton coach rd., is a narrow belt of 
nuuneB allnyium ; the scenery around is 
Tiried, and the country tolerably open. 
The old scattered oaks on L, about ^ m. 
before reaching the stat, mark Purley 
lodge (W. Hunter, Esq.), once the resi- 
dence of the regicide Bradshaw, and for 
lereral years of John Home Tooke, who 
hoe wrote (as the second title indicates), 
hffl * Ehrea nrepoepra ; or. The Diversions 
of Pnrkgr ' (8vo, 1786). Tooke wished to 
be interred in a yanlt he had prepared 
in the gajden, but, dying at Wimbledon 
in 1812, he was buried at Ealing. 

The large and paJace-like Italian build- 
ing with a lofty central tower, and turrets 
St the angles, seen on the hill-side, i m. 
beyond the Rly. Stat, (in CmUsdon par.), 
is The Asylum for IhtherUns CMldreny 
Iteedham — so cidled in honour of the 



founder, the late Bey. Andrew Heed, D.D. 
It was erected in 1858 from the designs 
of Mr. W. B. Moffat ; will accommo£ite 
800 children, and in April 1874 had 
about 270. The conspicuous edifice, of 
red brick, with black and white brick 
in bands, tall roofs, and quaint turrets, 
on Russell Hill, on the opposite side 
of Smitham Bottom, and in Beddington 
par., is the Warehotuemen and Cl^srks^ 
Schools, for Orphans and Necessitous 
Children. The first stone was laid by 
the Prince of Wales, July 11, 1863, and 
the building was opened by H.R.H., 
June 18, 1866. It has a frontage of 
nearly Siw ft, was designed by Mr. 
Bland, cost £20,000, will accommodate 
150 children, and had at the close of 
1873 about 180, of whom two-thirds were 
boys. 

Immediately E. of the stat. is Biddles' 
doren, along the summit of which is a 
delightful breezy stroll. The down is thick 
with gorse, heath, and the smaller wild 
flowers ; on one side is a coppice of oak, 
thorn, hazel, and underwood, where on a 
June morning you may still hear the 
wood-pigeon and in the evening the 
nightingale, and all day long the cuckoo, 
lark, and blackbird. But the S. end has 
been spoiled by the unfinished Surrey 
and Sussex Rly. ; cultivation is making 
steady progress along the N. and W. 
slopes, and in a few years Riddlesdown 
will be to the tourist only a name. Now 
holiday-makers from the S. of London 
come here in considerable numbers in 
vans and light carts, making the Rose and 
Crown, at the S.E. edge of the Down, 
their head-quarters. From Riddlesdown 
the walk may be extended to Warlinoham, 

If, instead of mounting the hill on 
leaving the stat, a stroll S. be preferred 
along the valley. Stoats Nest, the now 
disused stat. of the L. B. and S. Coast Rly., 
will soon be reached. Ohs. here on 1. 
of road an uncommonly picturesque old 
farmhouse of wood and rough-cast, with 
bay windows, tall overhanging roof, and 
fine clump of elms in front. With its 
bams, outhouses, and accessories, the 
young sketcher would find it an excellent 
study. The lane beyond, on 1., (or 
one still farther by the Red Lion,) leads 
to Qndsdon. On the rt. is a path up the 
hill-side to Woodmansteme ; whence, or 
from Coulsdon, you may go on to Chip' 
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steady and return the direct way to the 
station. 

Mantell has noticed the fine sections of 
chalk, with layers of flint and parallel 
seams of marl, which the geologist will 
observe here; the attention of the 
ordinary visitor may be called to the 
vast extent of the chalk-pits and lime- 
works. They afford excellent oppor- 
tunities for observing sections and 
obtaining what the boys in the works 
call 'spozzles.' It was in the pit near 
Purley that the remarkable granite 
boulder described by Mr. (Jod win-Austen* 
was discovered by the workmen in raising 
chalk for lime, and which has become the 
standard illustration of the movement of 
boulders by coast ice at the cretaceous 
period. Mr. Qodwin- Austen, after a full 
consideration of all the circumstances, 
arrived at the conclusion that this Purley 
block of granite, with the associated 
sands, was a compact mass of Polar 
beach, broken off and drifted away at 
the annual breaking up of the coast ice, 
its native home being probably the 
line of coast "a little to the S. of the 
60th degree of N. lat." The deep cut- 
tings of the Surrey and Sussex Rly. 
will also supply good chalk sections: 
obs. the baiid of Ananchytis ovata 
and Spondylus spinosus at the S. mouth 
of the Riddlesdown Tunnel. The upper 
beds contain many specimens of Mi- 
craster oor tmguinvmy and Inooeramut 
OuvieH in abundance. The district is 
well described by Mr. Caleb Evans, 
F.G.S., in 'Some Sections of Chalk 
between Croydon and Oxtead.*f 

CHADWELL HEATH, Essex, 
2 m. W. of Romford on the London road, 
and a Stat, on the Grt. E. Railway, 9^ m. 
from Bishopsgate St., is a collection of 
commonplace houses straggling along the 
highroad, over what was in the last cen- 
tury & heath noted for highwaymen. A 
little W. of it is another nest of similar 
houses, known as Chadwell Street. C, 
Heath is a hamlet of Dagenham ; C. Street 
of Barking : both depend mainly on agri- 
culture. 



* Journal of OaoL Boa, Deo. 1868, pp. 26^ 
266. 

•f Proooedinga of the GeolQgiito' Aawoiation, 
1870. 



CHADWELL ST. MARY, 

Essex (Dom. Celdewella), 2 m. N. of 
Tilbury Fort, is an agric. parish of 589 
inhab., standing on the chalk hills which 
here rise steeply from the Thames marshes. 
The name recalls that of the famous A.-S. 
saint and Bishop of the Mercians, Ceadda, 
or Chad, which so often occurs in connec- 
tion with springs (as Chadswell Springs 
by Amwell, the source of the New River ; 
St. Chad's Well by Battle Bridge, London, 
of old renowned for its medicinal qualities; 
Chadwell by Rothley, Leicestershire). 
But St. Chad may have had a local relation 
to the village. St. Cedd, the apostle of 
the East Saxons, whilst engaged in the 
conversion of that people, resided at 
West Tilbury, where his brother was as- 
sociated with him in his labours. The 
spring, "discovered in the year 1727," 
and which became celebrated in the cure 
of haemorrhages, scurvy, etc., was pos- 
sibly only a rediscovery of that &om 
which the place derived its name; the 
Domesday Celdemella is however very 
suggestive of a cold-spring, and curiously 
enough the Leicester Chadwell has Cald' 
well as an alternative designation. 

The village consists of two or three farm- 
houses and a few cottages, with a plain 
inn (the Oroee Keys) by the ch. Chadwell 
Ma/rsh extends from the foot of the hill to 
Tilbury Fort, which is partly in Chadwell 
parish. The marsh affords some singu- 
larly Cuyp-like views; and the dykes 
which drain it abound in bulrushes, 
sedges, and other members of the genera 
Seijyms and Typha, 

The Chwch (St. Mary) dates from the 
E.E. period, but has been often altered. 
It was restored, and much of it rebuilt, 
in 1860, when several new Dec. windows 
were inserted. Obs, on S. a lancet, blocked 
up. By the W. door is a Dec. recess for 
a holy-water stoup, with places where 
have been the hinges and fastenings of a 
door. S. of the aJtar is a piscina. The 
tower, Early Dec, has an angle turret 
half-way up, and quaint gargoyles; the 
battlements are later. 

In Hanying Wood (marked Sdngman's 
Wood in the Ord. Map), on the road to 
Stifford, are some of those curious ex- 
cavations in the chalk which have so 
sorely puzzled antiquaries, and are com- 
monly known as Danes* Holes, from a 
tradition that they were lurking-places of 
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the Duies. Camden describes them, not 
M rode excayations, bat as built-up with 
much care and skill. There is however 
no sign of boilding-np in the ordinary 
lenae of the term. They consist of a 
eenfcral shaft of from 3 to 5 or 6 ft in 
diameter, and 60 to 80 ft deep, opening 
tt the base into a chamber like an in- 
Terted foimel, from which passages give 
accesB to two or more oral chambers ; some 
oocor with fire — 8 on one side, 2 on the 
other. The chambers are all hewn out of 
the chalk, tibe marks of the pick being 
rtin Yisible. In all, there are in the 
ueighboorhood 6 of these 'holes/ and 
Vbej covzespond closely in size and plan. 
Binular pits are found in the adjacent 
{Miidiea of Grays and Little Thurrock, 
iod in Bast Tilbury some not so deep, 
the depths evidently depending on the 
thickness of the chfJk, and having only 2 
or 3 chamben in alL Others, but with 
more extensive chambers, and shafts of 
nmewhat larger diameter, occur in great 
nmnbera on the opposite side of the 
Thames at Crayford, Dartford, Chisel- 
hurst, and elsewhere along the chalk hills 
of Kent. Bat they are not confined to 
this part of the country. They are found 
in the chalk districts of Berkshire, Wilt- 
ihire, Herts, and Norfolk, but not, it is 
laid, in Sussex. Pits occur on a larger 
Kale in France and Belgium, but they 
belong to a different time and class.* 
Many speculations have been put for- 
wara as to the period and purpose of 
the Danes' Holes of Kent and Essex, but 
the probability is that they were origi- 
nally merely shafts sunk in order to pro- 
core chalk for agricultural purposes, 
though they may IsAei have been used as 
hoking-places, or places of refuge. Pliny 
aeems to point to some such excavations 
in his statement that the finer chalk ex- 
ported from Britain was obtained by 
means of shafts sunk to a great depth, 
and then extended at the bottom in the 
manner of mine8.f 

Chalk is at tiie present day excavated 
in like manner on Salisbury Plain ; and 
even in Kent, when there are no chalk 
hills near, the farmer finds it less ex- 
pensive to sink a shaft than to send his 
carts to a distance for this indispensable 

* See Frof . Vom Benenden on the Cares of 
Lomvain. 
f VA Hint, Libi XTii., dL^ 



material. Our earlier antiquaries saw in 
them the subterranean caves which 
Tacitus says the Qerman tribes employed 
as granaries, as dwellings in winter, 
and as hiding-places from invaders.* 
They are unquestionably of an earlier 
date than the tradition^ Danish epoch, 
since numerous fragments of Roman- 
British pottery have been found alike in 
those opened at Grays and in Kent. {tSce 
Chibelhubst.) The common tradition 
may after all only be a perversion of the 
theory of some early Monkbams. Thus 
Lambarde,f in speaking of the Crayford 
caverns, says : " In the opinion of the in- 
habitants, these were in former times 
digged as well for the use of the chalk to- 
v^ards building, or for to marie (or amend) 
their arable land therewith. But Imppoite 
that they were made to another end also 
by the l:$axons our ancestors, who (after 
the manner of their elders) used them as 
receptacles, and places of secret retraict, 
for their wives, children, and portable 
goods, in the time both of civil dissension 
and foreign invasion." Morant, in de- 
scribing the Chadwell caverns, tells us 
that "Tradition will have it that here 
were King Cunobelino's gold mines;" and 
in the days when the South-Bea mania 
had set every one speculating, some bold 
projector acquainted with the tradition 
started a company "For Improving a 
Royalty in Essex " — in other words, to dig 
in the Chadwell caverns for the precious 
metals. The visitor who may now desire 
to * prospect ' here for gold, or to resolve 
the secret of the caves, must submit to be 
let down the shaft astride a stick fastened 
to the end of a rope. 

CHALDON, Surrey (Dom. Calve- 
done), a rural vill. of 165 inhab., 17 m. 
from London, If m. N.E. from Merstham 
Stat, of the S.B. Rly. (field-path by Alder- 
stead and A. Heath). The vill. lies on the 
N. of the chalk hills, away from any main 
road. 

The Church (St. Peter and St. Paul) is of 
flint and St., with, at the S.W. angle, a sq. 
tower and thin shingle spire ; on the S. a 
plain porch, and tall red-tiled roofs. It 
is K.K., with later insertions : nate flam- 
boyant window to chancel aisle. The B. 

* Germania, xyL 

f Perambulation of Kent, 1596, reprint, p. 401. 
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window is a triple lancet, there is a small 
lancet in base of tower, and W. of the 
nave is a small round-arched window of 
what looks much like Saxon long and 
short work. It was restored ih 1870, 
under the direction of Mr. R. Martin, 
when on removing the whitewash from 
the internal walls some very early and 
curious paintings were discovered, repre» 
senting the Last Judgment; they have 
been described, and illustrated with 
chromolithographs, by Mr. Waller, in the 
* Surrey Archaeological Collections,' 1872. 
W. of the ch. is a spreading yew. By 
the ch.-yard is a rookery, and beyond a 
farmhouse named from it. Altogether 
the ch. and its surroundings are un- 
usually picturesque, in a quiet rustic 
way. On all sides are charming dtrolls : 
N.E. through the bottom and the copse 
beyohd, to Cioulsdon Common and ch.; by 
the thatched wooden cottages and narrow 
gritty lane (the batiks crowded with 
primroses) S.E. to Cateriiam ; or W», over 
the hill, to Chipstead» 

CHALFONT ST. GILES, BtOKS 
(Doto. CeJfmde; locally Charfunt\ a 
quiet little out-of-the-way village, 6 m. 
from the nearest rly. stat., Rickmans- 
worth (on the Watford and R. branch of 
the L. and N.W. line), and 7^ m. from 
the Uxbridge Stat, of the Grt. W. Rly. ; 
pop. of the par. 1248 ; is situated on the 
Misboume, a feeder of the Colne, and a 
little to the L of the Amersham road, on 
a byroad to Beaconsfield. The interest 
of the place centres on its connection 
with Milton, but, as we shall see, it has 
other associations ; is itself a pretty little 
place, stands in a pleasant country, there 
is a fishery on the stream, and altogether 
is well worth a visit. 

Milton retired here in 1665, from the 
plague theti raging in London, to *^ 
pretty box" which his friend Thomas 
Elwood, the Quaker, had hir«d for him ; 
and in it he finished ' Paradise Lost,* and, 
at Elwood^s suggestion, planned, and in 
part wrote ' Paradise Regained.* He did 
not return to London till "the sickness 
was over and the city well cleansed, 
and become safely habitable." 

Milton's house, on the rt. near the end 
of the vill., is a plain half -timber, gable* 
fronted cottage, with projecting brick 
chimney, and a little garden bdore it. 



The house is said to have been originally 
much larger : the porch, shown in some 
engravings, and under which tradition 
affirmed the poet was wont to sit, was re- 
moved several years ago. Milton's name 
is inscribed over the door, and on a stone 
are carved the arms of the Fleetwood 
family, to whom the house belonged. 
The parlour, a little low room, on the rt. 
as you enter, with a single long, low 
window, is pointed out as that in which 
the Blind Bard dictated his second great 
epic, and lookd as though it had been 
little altered, except by age, since he 
occupied it. 

The Churchy prettily situated just above 
the Misbourtte, here crossed by a foot- 
bridge, is of flint and stone, and consists 
of nave ahd aisles with clerestorey, chan- 
cel, and Norman tower at the W. end. 
The style, somewhat mixed, was chiefly 
Dec., but in restoring it, 1862, the later 
portions were removed, and some 
£.E. features added. In the chancel is 
an altar-tomb of Thos. Fleetwood, Lord 
of the Vache, d. 1570, with brasses 
affixed representing Fleetwood in plate- 
armour, with his two wives, kneeling,— 4 
children kneeling behind one wife, and 
14 behind the other. In marked contrast 
with this is the florid marble mont. with 
um and flowers and weeping children, of 
a later Lord of the Yache, James Clayton, 
d. 1714. Another mural mont. is to 
Admiral Sir Hugh Pallisser, of the Yache, 
d. 1796. There are many other monts. of 
Chalfont families, but none worth notic- 
ing. Bp. Hare was buried in the ch., but 
has no mont. Ohs, the Lich-gatey old 
and unspoiled, at the entrance to the ch.- 
yard. 

The Vaehe (T. Newland Allen, Esq.), on 
an eminence about a mile K.E. from Chal- 
font ch., is the old manor-house, formerly a 
moated mansion, with a chapel ; but the 
chapel was destroyed and the moat filled 
up when the house was rebuilt many years 
ago. The brick building, with a pedestal 
in front of it, is a memorial to Ciapt. 
James Cook, ''the ablest and most 
renowned navigator this or any other 
country hath produced," erected by his 
friend Adml. Sir Hu^h Pallisser, Lord of 
the Yache. The origin of this name has 
been a subject of some speculation. The 
manor belonged in the 14th cent, to 
Richard de la Yeche, bat whether he 
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deriTod his luyne tram, or gsve it to, the 
place is ixnoertaiiL A local tradition 
Bakes the origiiLal Yache to have been 
King John'e daily. King John may be 
dismiaaed as merely one of those mythical 
nDdei that seem zeqiiisite to the ciystal- 
Hiatioin and preservation of a tradition^ 
bat it may be worth noting, for those 
who think tiaditians ** haye mostly some- 
thing in tfaem,** that vaeh^rp was a medi- 
eral term for a dairy.* Other seats are 
the S6ane (Ber. Bdw.Moore); the 6hove 
(Krs. Priestley); and Mttbaume Mouse 
(A. Davia, Esq.) 

ICilton's House is not the only place 
of pilgrimage at Chalf ont. At the little 
hamlet of Jdrdams, about 1^ m. from 
Chalfont ch., in a pretty secluded nook 
on the rtw of the road to Beaconsfield, is 
a small plain brick Friends' Meeting 
House, and at the back of it an equally 
modest borial-groond. Both have long 
ceased to be nmd, bat they are reyerenti- 
alh^ preseryed. Here, on the 6th of Aug., 
1718, in the presence of a great assem- 
blage of Friends, were deposited the 
remains at William Peztn, the founder 
of Pennsylyania ; beside him lie the re- 
mains of his two wiyes and fiye children. 
Ko stone or monumental record marks 
the grave of Penn, or of any of the 
many men of mark in the early history of 
the sect who were buried along with him 
in this the Campo Santo of Quakerdom. 
But whilst the sites of most have faded 
from the memory, tradition has preserved 
Ids. It is und^ the fifth mound from 
the chapel door that Penn lies, between 
his two wives. One of the graves close 
hv is that of Milton's friend, Thomas 
Elwood. 

CHALFONT ST. PETER*S (pop. 
1469, of whom 327 belong to the eccL 
dist of Gerard's Cross) is 2 m. nearer 
Uzbridge than Chalfont 8t. Giles. The 
Ifisbonme runs through the midst of the 
village, uncrossed by a bridge. A market 
was once held here ; and formerly a large 
building stood in the centre of the vill., 
which the notorious Judge Jeffries, then 
a resident at the Orange^ just outside the 
vilL on the road to Uxbridge, caused to 
be erected for a Sessions House. It was 
afterwfl^s converted into a large inn, 

* Fromptoriiun parwlcHrum, in loe. 



the Swan, but when railways destroyed 
the posting trade it was found to exceed 
the requirements of the locality, and was 
pulled down, 1837. The stables and some 
of the outbuildings now form part of the 
Swan Farm. 

The Churoht formerly a plain brick 
building of the reign of Gteorge L, was 
veiy ingeniously trfmsf ormed and medi»- 
valued a few years ago by Mr. B. G. 
Street, R.A. There are several monts. of 
the Bayley, Denry, Gould, and Whit- 
church families; also good hrasses of 
William Whapclode, 1388 ; John Whap- 
clode, seneschal of Caj?dinal Beaufort, 
1446; and Bobert Hansom, the last 
Roman Catholic incumbent of Chalfont 
St. Peter's, d. 1648. 

CkaVowt Park (J. N. Hibbert, Esq.), S. 
of the vilL, occupies the site of the 
ancient manor-house of Brudenells. The 
present mansion was built by General 
Churchill, the brother-in-law of Horace 
Walpole, who gave his best advice in its 
erection, and who thought Chute's design 
"the sweetest plan imaginable." llie 
park is charming, undulatory, richly 
wooded, and has the Misboume winding 
through it. In it is the largest ash in 
England : the trunk is said to be 26 ft. 
in circ. ; here also is the first Lombardy 
poplar planted in this country. Newltmd 
Park, the property of T. N. Allen, Esq., 
was, till his death in 1807, the seat of 
Abraham Newland, Esq., of the Bank of 
England, whose signature to the bank- 
notes made his name universally familiar. 
The Obelisk at the Crossways, ^ m. 
from the vill., was erected, 1770, in com- 
memoration of George III. having been 
in at the death of a stag at this spot, at 
the close of a long run. The obelisk, 
which is of brick, and 60 ft. high, is a 
conspicuous landmark. 

CHARLTON, Kent (A.-S. CeorU- 
ton, from Ceorle, a husbandman; Dom. 
Cerletone)f on the high ground be- 
tween Greenwich and Woolwich, and 
reaching down to the Thames, 7 m. from 
London by rd., 8 m. by the North Kent 
line of the S.B. Ely. [on leaving the stat. 
turn rt. vp the lane ; the ch. is i m. S.] 
Inn, the Bugle Horn, opposite the ch. A 
few years ago Charlton was a charming 
country vUL, but, though still green and 
pleasant, it has pretty well lost its rural 
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character, having been much built over, and 
constantly absorbing a large proportion 
of the redundant population of Woolwich. 
The pop. of Charlton vUl. was 2444 in 
1871, but the entire parish, including the 
eccl. district, of Old Charlton, and parts 
of Kidbroke, and St. Thomas, Woolwich, 
was 7699. 

The manor of Charlton was given by 
William I. to his half-brother Odo, Bp. of 
Bayeux; from him it passed to Robert 
Bloet, Bp. of Lincoln, who, about 1093, 
gave it to the priory of St. Saviour's, 
Bermondsey. At the Dissolution it re- 
verted to the Crown. James I. granted 
it to one of his northern followers, John 
Earl of Mar, who, in 1606, sold it to his 
countryman. Sir James Erskine, for £2000, 
and he, the following year, disposed of it 
for £4500 to another northern knight, 
Sir Adam Newton, tutor to Henry Prince 
of Wales. It was alienated in 1659 to 
Sir Wm. Ducie, afterwards Visct. Downe, 
who died here in 1679. It then passed 
successively to the Langhomes, Games, 
and Maryons, and by bequest to Lady 
Spencer Wilson, from whom it has de* 
scended to the present owner, Sir John 
Maryon Wilson, Bart. 

The manor-house, Charlton Hottse^ im- 
mediately S. of the ch., was commenced 
by Sir Adam Newton in 1607, and com- 
pleted in 1612. Inigo Jones is said to 
have been the architect. He lived at 
Charlton, in a house built by himself, and 
afterwards known as Cherry Q^den 
Farm, and he was architect to Prince 
Henry. But the strongest support to the 
tradition is in the character of the build- 
ing. It is a capital example of the florid 
Jacobean type — quaint, elaborately ornate, 
but very picturesque ; and it is strikingly 
like Charlton in Wilts (the Earl of 
Suffolk's), built by Inigo Jones about the 
same time. It is of red brick and stone ; 
the plan, that of a capital E* ui form 
an oblong, with projecting wings and 
porch, the latter richly decorated, a sq. 
turret at each end, and a balustrade along 
the sumiuit. The int. has a large central 
hall, pan,elled with oak, and profusely 
ornamented; a grand staircase x)f ches- 
nut, fancifully carved; a principal dining 
room, with chapel adjoining; a grand 
saloon, with a ceiling of elaborate design, 
and a rich and lofty chinmeypiece ; and 
an oak galleiy on the N,, 76 ft, by 16, in 



which are some good family pictures. 
The grounds, of about 70 acres, are very 
fine, but, like the house, strictly closed 
against strangers. Evelyn writes, June 
9th, 1653, "Went to visit my worthy 
neighbour. Sir Henry Newton, and con- 
sider the prospect, which is, doubtless, 
for city, river, ships, meadows, hills, 
woods, and all other amenities, one of the 
most noble in the world ; so as had the 
house running water, it were a princely 
seat." The march of the builder has 
seriously curtailed these amenities, but 
theprospect is still " most noble." 

The Church (St. Luke) is of red brick, 
and consists of nave, aisles, and tower. 
It was erected by Sir Adam Newton's 
trustees, 1630-40 ; the chancel in 1840. Of 
its architectural character the less said 
the better, though Hasted* declares that 
"when finished it surpassed in beauty 
most churches in the county." The int., 
aided by its carved pulpit, tall pews, and 
showy monts., furnishes a fair example of 
a 17th cent. ch. Monti. — In N. aisle of 
chancel. Sir Adam Newton, d. 1629, and 
wife; a plain work by Nicholas Stone, 
for which, as we learn by his pocket-book, 
he received £180. Near the pulpit, a 
life-size statue in armour with baton in rt. 
hand, and military trophies, of the Hon. 
M. Richards, Surveyor-General of the 
Ordnance, d. 1721. Marble statue, by 
Westmacott, of Sir Thos. Hislop, G.C.B., 
d. 1834. Sir William Congreve, d. 1828, 
inventor of the rockets named after him. 
Ohi. also the mont. of Mrs. F. Hoare (a 
Dingley by birth), d. 1799, for whose 
portrait, by Reynolds, the Marquis of 
Hertford gave 2550 guineas in 1859. 
Some other memorials ^ve a melancholy 
interest. Tablet, by Chantrey, to the Rt. 
Hon. Spencer Perceval, who was shot by 
one BeUingham in the lobby of the H. of 
Commons, May 11, 1812. In the ch.-yard 
(the gate of which is kept locked), by 
the porch, Mr. . Edw. Drummond, who 
was shot at Charing Cross, Jan. 20, 1843, 
in mistake for another Prime Minister, 
Sir Robert Peel, whose private secretary 
he was. In the ch.-yard is the tomb of 
James Craggs, Esq., Postmaster-General, 
and father of Pope's friend, SeCTetary 
Craggs, who in consequence of the scandal 
created by their connection with the 

* Hist, of E«nt^ ToL L, p. 80. 
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Sea Bubble, destroyed himaelf by 
, March 28th, 1721. Henry Olden- 
^hose aervices as secretary to the 
Society were of so much value to 
i in England, d. at his residence, 
on, Sept. 1677, and was buried in 
., but without a mont. 
old ch. having become insufficient 
Q increasing pop., another ch., St. 
18, was erected at Niew Charlton in 
and in March 1867 a third ch., St. 
wss consecrated at Old Charlton, of 
design, cruciform, Mr. W. Wigging- 
<5ht. 
des Charlton House, there are 

1 superior residences in the par., 
>ne that require particularization. 

to a house at Charlton, which had 
time previously been occupied by 
ritzherbert, that Caroline Princess 
les retired in 1795, with her infant 
rincess Charlotte), of 3 months old : 
tained possession of the house for 

2 years. Morden Cktllege^ noticed 
Blackheath, is in Charlton par., 

Kidhrooie is an extra-parochial 
b of it. 

1268 CharltoDr received the grant 
weekly market, to be held on 
ly, and an annual fair for 3 days, 
oarket has long ceased; and the 
icame in course of time an intoler- 
luisance. De Foe* wrote in 1726, 
rlton is a village famous, or rather 
Dus, for that yearly-collected rabble 
d people at Horn Ihir" It was 
Dn St. Luke's Day (Oct. 18), the 
idings being ushered in by a 
n preached in the ch. "It is said 
. vague and absurd tradition) to 
owed its origin to a compulsive 
made by King John, or some other 
: kings, when detected in an affair 
iUantry, being then resident at 
QOL Palace."t In the vulgar opinion 
adition was, even to our own day, 
Lered to be proved by the point of 
)y the river-side, to which the grant 
mpposed to extend, being named 
lid's Point. Philipott, writing in 
says " it is called Horn-fair by 
I of the great plenty of all sorts of 
ng horns and cups, and other 
s of horn then brought to be sold." 
to the last continued to be the 

ir through Great Britain, voL i., Letter 2. 
sons, vol ii., p. 431. 



character of the fair ; horns of all kinds 
decorating the booths and shows, and 
being worn by the rougher visitors. For 
many years a burlesque procession, in 
which every person wore horns, used to 
proceed from Deptford through Green- 
wich to Charlton lair, but in consequence 
of the turbulent scenes to which it gave 
rise, it was abolished m 1768. The fair 
itself, after being tolerated for another 
century, was finally suppressed by an 
order issued by the Home Secretary, in 
March 1872. 

Charlton is of interest to the geologist 
as affording the best illustration near 
London of the junction of the chalk with 
the Lower Tertiary strata. This is weU 
seen in the great pit E, of the rly. Stat. The 
chalk with flints, of a jointed structure, 
is overlaid by Thanet sands 35 ft. thick, 
having at the base a bed of green-coated 
flints. Above the Thanet sands are the 
sands, pebble-beds, and clays of the 
Woolwich and Beading series. The chalk 
abounds in characteristic fossils, which 
may be procured in situ^ or purchased of 
the pitmen. The sands are less prolific, 
but various plants, and vertebraa and 
teeth of the shark, Lamna elegans^ have 
been found here. The sands may be more 
conveniently examined in the sand-pit 
farther E. 

Lower Charlton^ by the Thames, is 
really a part of Woolwich. Off Charlton 
Pier is moored the Marine Society's 
training ship Warspite. 

CHARTER ISLANI>(wtf Wrats- 

BUBY). 

CHEAM, SuBBEY (A.-S. Cheyham ; 
Dom. Ceiham)f is a vill. and stat. on the 
Epsom branch of the London, Br., 
and S. C. Bly., 14 m. from London, mid- 
way between Sutton and Ewell, and 3 m. 
N.E. from Epsom ; pop. 1629. 

Cheam stands on high ground amidst 
pleasant and varied scenery ; the ch. and 
centre of the vill. on what geologists 
know as the Beading sand ; the rly. stat. 
and S. side of the v^. on the chalk, a 
narrow belt of Thanet sand intervening ; 
whilst the N. part of the par. is London 
clay. At the Domesday Survey the 
manor belonged to the see of Canterbury. 
It was subsequently divided into West 
Cheam and East Cheam, West Cheam being 
appropriated to the prior and convent (S 
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Christ Church ; East Cheam to the arch- 
bishop. In the reign of Henry VIII. both 
were alienated to the Crown, and in the 
reign of Elizabeth became the property 
of Lord John Lumley. He dying without 
surviving issue, the united manor devolved 
to his nephew, Henry Lloyd, son of Hum- 
phrey Lloyd, the antiquary, whose 
descendant, Dr. Robert Lumley Lloyd, 
bequeathed the manors, 1729, to John 
Duke of Bedford, who, in 1.765, sold 
them to Bdw. Northey, Esq., whose de- 
scendant, E. R. Northey, Esq., ^s the 
present owner. 

East Cheam manor<*house (about | m. 
E., towards Sutton), of : Elizabethan date, 
was pulled down about 1795, and the 
present mansion etected by J. Antrobus, 
Esq. It is now called Lower -Cheam Park, 
and is the seat of H. Lindsay Antrobus, 
Esq. West Cheam manor-house has also 
long been pulled down. Whitehall (Miss 
EilHck, whose family hare held it for a 
century and a half), an old timber house 
by the ch., contains a room known as the 
council chamber, from a tradition that it 
was used by Oieen Elizabeth, when at 
Nonsuch Palace, for state affairs. Beneath 
the house are large vaults excavated in 
the sandstone. 

Oheam <Jh/u/reh (St. Dunstan) was erected 
1862-64, from the designs of Mr. Pownall. 
It is large and handsome, of hammered 
stone, E.E. in style, and has a massive 
tower at the W. The interior is of red 
brick, >with bands of black bricks and 
jstome ; the joave and aisles are divided by 
shafts of Purbeck marble, which support 
6 pointed arches and a clerestorey. The 
apse is lighted by 4 laoioets, 'With a rose 
window above. 

Alongsideit, but detached,Ssthe ^lancel 
of the old ch., :pre6erved for the Momta,, 
which are of much interest. The most 
striking is thai; of John Lord Luml^ (d. 
1609)— the great book collector of the 
ireign of Elizabeth, whose library was 
bought by James L, and ibecame the 
foundation of the Royal library now in 
the Britiflh Museum. The mont. is in 
the Luml^ aifile, built for the purpose 
iby Lord Lumley in 1592. It is a lofty 
'mural structure of many coloured marbles; 
the arms of all the Lumleys are aroimd 
it, and an enormously long Latin in- 
scription traces the pe^giee back through 
16 igenarations to linlph the Anglos 



Saxon. Hf^pily, Lord Lumley did not 
carry his veneration for Ms ances- 
tors quite so far as he did at the ch. of 
Chester-le- Street, Durham, opposite Lum- 
ley Castle, where " he caused monuments 
to be erected for them in the order as 
they succeeded one another, from Liul- 

Ehus down to his own time; which he 
ad either picked out of the demolished 
monasteries, or made new."* S. of 
the chancel is a large marble mont., 
with kneeling effigy, of Jane Lady 
Lumley (d. 1577), who translated the 
Iphigenia of Euripides, and some of the 
orations of Isocrates ; and on the N. one 
of Elizabeth, Lord Lumley*s second wife, 
a recumbent alabaster effigy under an arch, 
"chequered with cinqueJoUs and popin- 
jays. In the Fromond chapel were one 
or two brasses, and other memorials of 
various members of that family. The 
brasses have been removed, and are now 
in the possession of the vicar. The most 
interesting is a mural brass of Thos. Fre- 
mond, Esq., d. 1642, and wife Elizabeth, 
kneeling, their 6 sons and 4 daughters 
behind them ; above the group was a shield 
of arms, long lost, and overtriis a rude re- 

Eresentation of the Trinity— the Father 
olding a cross before Him, on which the 
Dove 18 descendUng. On removing the 
old ch. tower, a stone coffin was found in 
HtUf containjaag the body of a priest and a 
pewter (ihalice.f It was in Cheam old ch. 
that Sidn^ Smith was married, July 2, 
1800, to Miss Catherine Amelia Pybus. 

It is noted that of six successive rectors 
of Cheam In the 16th and 17th centuries, 
five were created bishops. Two or three 
were men of fame : the learned Lancelot 
Andrews, Bp. of Chichester ; Richard Sen- 
house, Bp. of Carlisle; and John Hacket, 
Bp. of LicMeld and Coventry. Hacket, 
then holding the living of St. Andrew's, 
Holbom, was presented to the rectory of 
Oheam by his patron, the Lord Keeper 
Williams, who accompanied the gift with 
the rhyme, 

" Holbom for wealth. 
And Cheam for health." 

Hacket retained Holbom, accepted Cheam, 
and lived to a good old age. ** Myself," 



* Catmdto, Britaimia. 

t Heale and Pexeiyal, ' MmHim^tal Memanadm 
from Cheam Churoh,' Soney AxohnoL OoU., rolL 
UL, p. 826. 
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he mjB in his ' Life of Loid Keeper Wil- 
liamfl,* foUo, 1693, p. 11, ** haye been rector 
at Cheam now aboTe 80 years." He 
zepaid fata debt to his patron by becoming 
hit laograpber. 

A nefw Ckureh (St. FhiHp), E.E. in 
itjie, was erected on Cheam Common, 
1878-74, from the designs of Mr. H. H. 
Giroenter. At Ckaam School, once in 
high repute, the Bey. Wm. Qilpin, aathor 
of * Forest Scenery,* was for some time 
master, and Gloyer, the author of * Leoni- 
daa^' was educated. In its later days 
CSheam School was conyerted into a 
FestslosBian Academy. A new Cheam 
School rBey. Robert Tabor) was erected 
m 1867 from the designs of Messrs. Slater 
and Carpenter. Nouiuah Palaee stood a 
fittle W. of Cheam. (^Seo Nonsuch.) 

CHELSFIELD, Kent, a pretty 
ooontry yilL, lying \\ m. on the B. of the 
Sefenoaks road, 2 m. beyond Orpington, 
and a Stat, on the S.E. Bly. (Tunbridge 
direct line), 15 m. from London : pop. of 
tiiepar. 908. 

The ChuToh (St. Margaret), somewhat 
nde, but yenerable and i>ictiire8qae, will 
lOMjy a yislt. It stands just outside the 
filL, on the W., the wi^ to it being by a 
fie&d-path lined with large lime trees. It 
is of flint and stone, the W. end over- 
grown with iyy, and consists of nave and 
chancel, with aisles, and on the N., be- 
tween the naye and chancel, a masaiye 
I.B. tower, capped with a shingled spire, 
and cantftining 6 bells. The intexdor is 
leaa yenerable in aspect than the ezteiior, 
haying been restored and refitted, but it 
u spacioiis, and has coneiiderable charac- 
ter. The naye is Dec. ; the chancel, E.E. 
At the B. end are thiee lancet windows, 
MttMffated by detached banded shafts, and 
filled with p&inted glass. On the N. side, 
by the pnest's door, is a hagioscope, 
partly blocked up. N. of the chancel, 
within an arched recess, is a coped tomb, 
of Porbeck marble, to Robert de Bruii 
(d. 1417), which has had small brasses of 
Uie Crucifixion, with the Virgin on one 
side and St. John on the other ; but only 
the body of St. John is left. A corre- 
sponding tomb of black marble, but with- 
out brasses, to George Smyth (rector 
1668), occupies the opposite recess. On 
the diancel floor are undersized brasses of 
Wm. Bobroke (rector 1420)^ Alice, wife 



of Thos. Bray, and 4 sons (1510); an- 
other without name or date, but of the 
end of the 15th cent., to a man and wife 
(the former gone), 6 sons (of whom 2 
are priests), and 5 daughters. MonU. — 
P^ter Collet, alderman (d. 1607), with 
kneeling effigies of alabaster, coloured, of 
Collet and his wife, with 2 daughters 
kneeling behind her, and 2 younger de- 
ceased children, recumbent bdow. Along- 
side is a small effigy of a grandchild of 
Aid. Collet. Mwralf of a civic celebrity of 
the last century. Aid. Brass Crosby, who, 
as Lord Mayor, not only set at liberty 
Miller, the printer arrested in the City 
under the Speaker's warrant for printing 
the Wilkes debates, but ordered the officers 
of the House of Commons to giye bail to 
answer a charge of assault. For tiiia 
Crosby was committed to the Tower 
(March 18, 1771), where he remained till 
the Parliament was prorogued, six months 
later — ^he, during that interval, almost 
rivalling Wilkes in popularity. He died 
a few months after his release from the 
Tower. Obs. the handsome new font. 

The chief seat is Woodlands ( W. Waring, 
Esq., lord of the manor). The vill. standi 
on high ground, and there are eztensdve 
views from the fields and lanes close by : 
the finest, perhaps, being that from Well 
ffillf a short distance E. There are also 
pleasant walks across the fields N.W. to 
OBPiNaxoN, and S. to Halbtead, both 
places worth visiting Qm$ those head- 
ings). 

€HELSHAM, Subbby <Dom. 
Celesham, perhaps from Ceoselj gravel, 
and homy referring to the remarkable 
gravd beds noticed below), 2^ m. E. by 
N. from Warlingham Stat, of the S.B. 
Rly. (Caterham branch) : pop. 399. From 
Wa/rUngham Cornmon continue nearly 
E. by Bull Green, Holt Wood, and The 
Ledgers, to Chelsbam ch. 

Chelsham is a charming place for a 
holiday ramble. The scenery is unusually 
varied, and there is much to employ the 
geologist, the botanist, the antiquary, and 
the sketcher. There is no vilL : the ch. 
stands on high ground (Chelsham is one 
of "the four places on the hills," see 
Catebham), and from the ch.-yd. there 
is a fine view N., the Crystal Palace form- 
ing a conspicuous landmark. 

The Chwrch (St. Leonard) is small; 
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rough-cast ; has a nave with Perp. win- 
dows, chancel with Dec. E. window, 
S. porch, and a heavy sq. W. tower. In 
the head of a window, N. of the nave, are 
two or three fragments of old painted 
glass ; in the chancel is a piscina ; the 
font is E.E., of Purbeck marble. The 
ch. was restored in 1871, when a new E. 
window and 2 lancets were inserted in 
the chancel, and 3 new windows in the 
nave ; new and higher roofs have been 
substituted for the old ones, and new 
seats for the old pews, and the old rood 
screen repaired, altered, and refixed, 
whilst outside the old brick buttresses of 
the tower have been replaced by stone 
ones. The building is undoubtedly im- 
proved by these chwiges, but the visitor 
must remember that all that looks cha- 
racteristic is Tiew work, not old. The 
tower formerly contained two bells, but 
in 1834 some thieves entered the ch. one 
night and stole one of them ; neither thief 
nor bell was ever discovered. The three 
yews in the ch.-yd. were planted by Wm. 
PhillipSi a schoolmaster of Chelsham, in 
1746. 

The stately modem Jacobean mansion 
W. of the ch., is Ledgers (Baron Sir A. 
Cleasby). CheWvam Cowrtj now a farm- 
house, is \ m. S. 

A short ^ m. farther, S.W., is Warms 
Heath — ^glorious with fern and furze and 
" never bloomless heather " — affording 
splendid prospects, and where are several 
pits, traditionally said to have been hiding- 
places during the ravages of the Danes 
(but see Blagkhbath and CfiADWELL). 
These pits are, however, very different 
from the Chadwell Danes' Holes. They 
are mere hollows dug in the gravel, and 
vary in size from 20 yards to less than 
10 in diameter, and in depth from 6 to 
10 or more feet. They are basin-shaped, 
the sides sloping evenly at about the 
angle at which gravel would rest after 
the edges of a hole with steep or vertical 
sides had been acted upon by rain and 
frost. It is not easy to guess for what 
purpose these pits were dug. The large 
recent gravel-pit of the ordinary kind, 
close at hand, points out a more obvious 
and easier way of excavating for the ma- 
terial, and yet that is perhaps the most 
probable purpose that can be suggested. 
There is a peculiarity in the gravel that is 
worth noticing. The pebbles are water- | 



worn, and for the most part cemented 
together by a rich red-rusty clay, which 
has in some cases become so hardened as 
to convert the gravel into a conglomerate. 
The cement is then of such hardness, and 
adheres so firmly to the pebbles, that they 
may be broken rather than detached from 
the mass. Examples are very common, 
the blocks being locally known as plum- 
pudding stones. This part of Worms 
Heath is called The Camp^ but there are 
now no traces of an entrenchment. On 
Botleyj or Bottle [i.e. Battle'] Hill, 1^ m. 
S.E. of Worms Heath, are vestiges of 
an ancient camp, "oblong and single- 
ditched." On ^ore Hill, nearer Worms 
Heath, used to stand one of the Govern- 
ment semaphores : from it there is a wide 
prospect. On the W. side of Worms 
Heath is Slines Oaks (Rev. E. F. Beynon), 
a good house in a beautiful park. 

CHERTSEY, Surrey (A.-S. Cero- 
t€Bsai, Cerotesege, — i.e. Cerota's ey, or 
island; Dom. Certesyg), a mkt. town 
pleasantly situated on the 1. bank of the 
Thames, 19 m. from London by rd., and a 
Stat., 22^ m., on the Chertsey and Vir- 
ginia Water branch of the L. and S.W. 
Rly. ; pop. of the town 3146. Inns : the 
Sman, Windsor Street; Crown^ London 
Street. 

Chertsey was celebrated in former times 
for its Abbey, and is still distinguished 
as the last retreat of the poet Cowley, 
and by the vicinity of St. Anne's Hill, the 
favourite residence of the statesman Fox. 
The town grew up under the wing of the 
great monastery, which seems to have 
been originally founded under Egbert, 
King of Kent, in 666, by the famous A.-S. 
saint Erkenwald, the founder of Barking 
Abbey. But the oldest charter is one of 
Frithwald, subregulus of Surrey, printed 
by Kemble,* who assigns the date " before 
675." It sets forth the boundaries of the 
abbey lands with much minuteness and 
precision; and most of the landmarks 
have been identified by Mr. Comer in a 
paper full of interest, not only to the 
local antiquary, but to every student of 
our early history .f Frithwald says in his 
charter, " I give grant and transfer for the 

* Codex Dip. ^vi Saxonioi, voL v., p. 14. 
•f Trans, of the Surrey Aixdubological Soc. , voL L, 
p. 77, etc 
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augmentation of the monastery, which 
was first established under King Egbert 
and called Cirotes^e, the land of 200 
inhabitants, and five dwellings in Thorp. 
And not only do I give the land, but I 
also confirm and surrender myself and 
my only son, in obedience to Erkenwald 
t£& Abbot." The charter is signed by 
Fiithwald and Erkenwald, and for con- 
firmation by Wnlfhere, King of the Mer- 
cians. 

Chertsey was the first religions house 
establi^ed in Surrey, and Erkenwald 
roled over it till he was elected Bishop 
of London in 675, but it does not appear 
to haye become as celebrated for the 
mirades performed in it as the sister 
foundation. (See Basking.) Its site 
was a grassy island formed by the Thames 
and the little stream now known as the 
Abbey Biyer or Bourne. The grants to 
the monastery were confirmed by Offa, 
King of the Mercians, in 787, by Ethel- 
wulf, King of Wessex, in 827, and by 
King Alfred about 890; but somewhat 
later the Danes burned the ch. and 
conyentoal buildings, and slaughtered 
Beocca, the abbot, and the monks, 90 
in number. It was re-established as 
a Benedictine convent by Edgar in 
964; its possessions were augmented by 
Edward the Confessor, and on several 
sabseqnent occasions it received royal 
^tvours. Its most flourishing period was, 
perhaps, during the reigns of Edward II. 
and Edward IIL, when its abbot was 
John de Butherwyke, who, according to 
the Chertsey Ledger Book, preserved 
among the Exchequer Becords, ^' might 
be termed the convent's second founder." 
The snperior of the monastery, a mitred 
abbot, and a baron by tenure, lived in 
great dignity and splendour. At the Dis- 
solution the net revenue was £659. On 
the surrender of the monastery, July 6, 
1537, the abbot and monks were removed 
to the dissolved priory of Bisham in 
Berkshire, which Henry had refounded 
for a mitred abbot and 13 Benedictine 
monks ; but a few months later the abbot 
was compelled to surrender the new 
monastery, and the monks were finally 
dispersed. 

In the great ch. of Chertsey Abbey 
many distinguished personages were in- 
terred; but it is chiefly remarkable as 
having been the resting-place for a short 



period of the remains of Henry VI. It 
was when on her way " toward Chertsey, 
with her holy load," that the Lady Anne 
encountered Richard of Gloucester.* The 
body was in fact conveyed from Black- 
friars to Chertsey by water, and was m- 
terred there with much solemnity. It 
was removed to Windsor by Richard III. 
in the second year of his reign. Chertsey 
appears to have been in some favour with 
King Henry, for he had granted to the 
abbot the right of holding a fair on Bt. 
Anne's Hill, on the 26th of July (St. 
Anne's Day). This fair is now represented 
by the so-called " Black Cherry Fair," 
which is held in the town on the 6th of 
August. Another great fair, for horses, 
cattle, and poultry, is held on September 
25th. This is commonly known as the 
" Goose and Onion Fair," a fair for geese 
and onions being held at the same time, 
though distinct from the cattle fair : the 
tolls of these fairs are still taken by the 
owner of the Abbey House. 

Of the once stately buildings, which 
occupied an area of four acres, few ves- 
tiges remain. A lane beyond the parish 
ch. leads direct to the abbey bridge, cross- 
ing the little Abbey river, where will be 
found the fragment of an arch, which, 
with the wall in which it stands and por- 
tions of a large bam opposite, serve to 
mark the locality of Erkenwald's founda- 
tion. The precise date of the demolition 
of the buildings is not known. Aubrey 
writes in 1673, "Of this great abbey 
scarce anything of the buildings remains 
except the out-walls about it* . . . The 
town lies very low ; and the streets are 
all raised by the ruins of the abbey." f 
Stukeley, writing to Dr. Ducarel, Oct. 
1752, declares that the ancient buildings 
had then all but disappeared. " So total 
a dissolution I scarcely every saw. ... 
Of that noble and splendid pile, which 
took up four acres of ground and looked 
like a town, nothing remains. . . . Hu- 
man bones of the abbots, monks, and 
great personages, who were buried in 
great numbers in the church, were spread 
thick all over the garden, which takes up 
the whole church and cloisters ; so that 
we may pick up handfuls of bits of bone 
at a time everywhere among the garden 

* King Richard III., act L, sc. 2. 
+ Antiq. of Surrey, vol. iii., p. 174. 
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stuff. Foundations of the religious build- 
ings have been dug up, carved stones, 
slender pillars of Sussex marble, monu- 
mental stones, effigies, crosses, inscrip- 
tions, everywhere, even beyond the ter- 
races of the pleasure-garden.*' ♦ 

The site of the abbey is now occupied 
by a market-garden. The ground had 
been several times examined, and various 
relics exhumed, but in 1863, and subse- 
quently, systematic excavations were 
made all over the site, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. S. Angell, an architect resi- 
dent within the precincts of the monas- 
tery, and have yielded very valuable 
results. The ground plan of the ch., 
which appears to have been 276 ft. long 
by 63 ft. wide, with three apses, was laid 
open in 1861, as well as that of an adjoin- 
ing building of considerable extent, sup- 
posed to have been the chapter-house. 
The stone seats running round this apart- 
ment, and supporting a series of bases of 
columns of Purbeck marble, were found 
in an undisturbed state. A coffin of Pur- 
beck marble, containing the body of a 
priest wrapped in lead ; richly sculptured 
capitals of Purbeck marble, and many 
other architectural fragments; a metaJ 
chalice and paten, and a large number of 
encaustic pavement tiles, of a character 
peculiar to Chertsey, were discovered. 
Specimens of the tUes, which are very 
remarkable, have been deposited in the 
Architectural Museum, and copied in 
colours by Mr. H. Shaw in his * Speci- 
mens of Tile Pavements.' Some may still 
be seen in situ, and some are in the 
Museum of the Surrey Archasological 
Society at the Town Hall. Mr. Shaw 
says that the Chertsey pavement, " in its 
original state, must have been one of the 
most gorgeous in point of design, as it 
is one of most beautiful in point of execu- 
tion, of any example of the 13th cent, yet 
discovered.'* It is remarkable that some 
fine pavement tiles exhumed on the site 
of Hjies Owen Priory, Worcestershire, 
in the autumn of 1870, were identical in 
design — ^the subjects being from the story 
of Tristram — with some of those from 
Chertsey Abbey, and must, indeed, have 
been moulded with the same stanp. The 
ch. and chapter-house, with their archi- 
tectural vestiges, were suffered to remain 

* Gent. Mag., Itaaoh IW. 



undisturbed, but subsequent neglect and 
exposure to rain and frost have reduced 
them to a miserable condition. In the 
garden may still be traced the con- 
ventual stews or fish-ponds, running 
parallel to each other like the bars of a 
gridiron. 

The site and buildings of the abbey 
were granted by James I. to his physician. 
Dr. Hammond, to whose son, the eminent 
divine who attended Charles I. at Caris- 
brooke, and is said to have been born in 
the abbey here in 1606, they descended. 
Sir Nicholas Carew, of Beddington, the 
next owner, " built a fair house out of the 
ruins," which was pulled down in 1810. 
The site of the abbey ch. passed through 
various hands, till in 1861 it was pur- 
chased by Mr. T. B. Bartrop, of the Abbey 
Mills. 

The Ibnm consists mainly of two long 
streets, crossiQg each other in the centre, 
and named, from the direction in which 
they run, London Street, Windsor Street, 
and Oxdldford Street. The ch. stands 
near the centre of the town, and near it is 
the Town Hall, a neat red-brick building 
erected in 1861. The market is held in 
and about the market-house on Wednes- 
day. Chertsey has a considerable agricul- 
tural trade; there is a brewery; and the 
Abbey MillB still flourish on the ancient 
site. 

The par. Chwch (All Saints), rebuilt 
in 1806-8, all but the chancel and tower 
(and that was repaired and heightened* 
with brick), is large, but of the merest 
builder's design. In 1869 the interior was 
' restored,* partially remodelled, the taU 
pews cut down, the chancel altered, and 
oak stalls introduced, a reredos of Caen 
stone with shafts of Devonshire marble 
erected, and the fi. window fiUed with 
painted glass by Clayton and Bell, as a 
memomal to the late Bev. J. C. Clark, of 
Cowley House, a great benefactor to the 
town. 

A few monts. are worth looking at. In 
the chancel one to Eliza Mawbey (d. 1819, 
s^, 20), which has a fine bas-relief, by 
Flaxman, of Christ raising the Daught^ 
of Jairus. A black marble tablet with a 
long insc. to Laurence Tomson {d. 1608), 
a great traveller, wit, and scholar, '* dis- 
tinguished by his acquaintance with 12 
languages, with theology, with dvil and 
municipal law, and with the whole circle 
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ol polite lifcentare and tcieziee,'* celebrated 
M PMifeflBor of Helxew at Geneva, 
much employed bj Walafngham, and 
nthor of an English translation of the 
New Teatameoet, which was twice re- 
printed, in the reign of Elisabeth. In 
ibB 8. aisle is a marble tablet to Chables 
Jahxb Fox, erected br his widow **to 
the best of husbands and the most excel- 
tent of men." Fox was boned hi West- 
minster Abbej : his widow, who soryiyed 
Um tin 1843, lies in a yanlt at the N.E. 
end of Ohertsej clL-yd. In the tower is a 
peal of 6 bells : one, said to have been 
taooght from the abbey, has inscribed on 
it) in A.-8. capitals : 
<nA ilfSNTE :FIA : PRO : NOBIS : VIBOO : 



Dming the wintermonths the curfew bell 
is still tolled eveiy evening at 8, with the 
curious addition that at the close, after a 
brief panse, theday of the month is tolled. 
Cowley Hmue (C. J. Worthington, Esq.), 
the house in which Ck>wl^ spent his last 
days — 

" Coutly, thonffh letired ; 
Thodn^ itaretched at eMe m ChArte^'s ■ilent 



Noi wfeemplflgred, and finding lidi amends 
Por a lost wodd in aotttiide and yeiM," * 

is on the W. side of Guildford Street, near 
the rly. stat. Disappointed in his hopes 
of the Ck)UTt, Oowl^ resolved to husband 
Us small fortune, and indulge a desire he 
had long cherished, *< by w&thdrawlng him- 
self from thelnmiult and business of the 
world, and consecrating the little rest of 
his time to those studies to which Nature 
had so motherly inclined him, and from 
which Fortune, like a step-mother, had so 
long detained him." He mrst took a house 
at Bam Elms, but was there *^ aflUcted 
with a dangerous and lingering fever,** 
and as soon as his health permitt^ (April 
1666) removed to Chertsey, having ob- 
tained, says his friend and biographer 
Bp. Sprat, '' by the interest of the Earl of 
8t Alban's and the Duke of Buckingham, 
such a lease of the Queen's lands there as 
afforded him an ample income.'* In his 
Essay 'Of Greatness,* he has described 
the sort of ret;reat-he longed to possess : 
*' A little convenient estate, a little cheer- 
ful house, a little company, and a very 
little feast.** The house itself he would 

* Cowpor, Talk, Tiwik Y. 



have "a convenient brick house, with 
decent wainscot, and pretty forest-work 
hangings :** the grounds, *^ herb and 
flower and fruit gardens." And this was 
pretty much what he obtained. It was 
a little house, with ample gardens and 
pleasant meadows attached. Not of brick 
Indeed, but half timber, with a fine old oak 
staircase and balusters, and one or two 
wainscoted chambers — which yet remain 
much as when Cowley dwelt here, as do also 
the poet*s study, a small closet with a view 
meadow-ward to St. Anne's Hill, and the 
room, overlooking the road, in which he 
died. 

«I thought when I went first to dwell in the 
oomitrj, that without doubt I should have met 
than with the simplidtj of the old poetical Golden 
Age. I thought to have found no inhabitants there, 
but suoh as the sheq^erds of Sir FhUip Sidney in 
Aroadia, or of Mons. dTrf^ upon the banks of 
lignon ; .and began to oonsidflT with myself, which 
way I might reoommend no less to posterity the 
happiness and innocence of the men of Chertsey : 
but, to oonfesi the truth, I perceived quickly by 
infallible demonstrations, that I was still in Old 
y^nyi^wH^ «nd not in Aroadia or La Foxiest." * 

Cowley lived here little more than two 
years in all. He was driven from Barn- 
Elms by iUness, and he tells his friend 
Sprat, in a letter dated Chertsey, May 21, 
1666, — ^wMch Johnson t maliciously "re- 
commends to the consideration of idl that 
may hereafter pant for solitude " — 

" The first night that I came hither I caught so 

E\ a cold, with adefiexionof rheum, as made me 
my ohamber ten days. And, two after, had 
a bruise on my ribs with a fall, that I am yet 
unable to turn myself in my bed. This is my per- 
sonal fortune hare to b^:in with. And, besidee, I 
can get no money from my tenants, and have my 
meadows eaten up every night l^ cattle put in by 
xny neifi^bours. What this signifies, or may come 
to in l^e, Ood knows ; if it be ominous, it can 
end in nothing less than hanging." 

What it came to Sprat tells us : — 

" Having languished under this for some months^ 
he seemed to be pretty well cured of its ill symp- 
toms. But in tiie heat of the last summer, 1^ 
staying too long amongst his labourers in the 
meadows, he was taken with a yiolent defluxion, 
and stoppage in his breast and throat. This he at 
first n^lected as an ordinary cold, and refused to 
send for his usual physicians, till it was past all 
remedies ; and so in the end, after a fortnight's 
sioknass, it proved mortal to him. "I 

Cowl^ died July 28, 1667. His body 

• Cowley, Essays,— Dangers of an Honest Man 
in Mudh Company. 

f Life of Cowley. 

X An Account of the Life of Mr. Abraham 
Cowlej, praflxed to his Works, ed. 1668. 
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was conveyed with great pomp by water 
to London, and buried in Westminster 
Abbey : hence the allusion in Pope's 
• Windsor Forest ' — 

" Here his first lays nn^estic Denham sung ; 
There the last numbers floVd from Cowley's 

tongue. 
Oh early lost 1 What tears the River shed, 
When the sad pomp along his banks was led I " 

Cowley's House is still sometimes called 
by its old name, the Porch House^ from a 
porch with chamber above, which pro- 
jected 10 ft. into the highway, but wrdch 
was pulled down in 1786, by Alderman 
Clark, "for the safety and accommoda- 
tion of the public." In the garden is a 
fine group of trees, including a horse- 
chesnut of great size and beauty, " beneath 
whose shadow the poet frequently sat." 
Formerly the stranger had little difficulty 
in obtaining admittance, but it is now a 
family residence, and neither house nor 
grounds can be seen without special 
leave. 

CherUey Bridgey more substantial and 
pict. than convenient, is nearly ^ m. E. of 
the town. It is of stone, has 7 arches, 
and was constructed in 1780-86, from the 
designs of Mr. James Payne, at a cost of 
£13,000. By it are broad green meadows, 
and the river affords some good trout, 
perch, and jack fishing. CherUey Deep 
extends from the weir to 80 yards B. of 
the bridge ; in 1870 a trout of 14 lb. 9 oz. 
weight was caught off the weir. The 
CricketerSj Bridge Boad, is the anglers' 
inn. 

From Chertsey there are pleasant walks 
in all directions, and on every side stately 
domains and handsome villas. S.E. by 
Wobum Park (W. J. Alt, Esq.), once 
famous as Wobum Ihrm, is Aadlegtone. 
1 m. N.W. of Chertsey is St. Anne's Hill 
(Rt. Hon. Lady Holland), a spot interest- 
ing in itself, and as the favourite resi- 
dence of Charles James Fox. Ihn Chove 
(R. J. Noad, Esq.), 1 m. S. of St. Anne's 
Hill, is a wdl-placed mansion, erected in 
1820 by Gen. Sir Herbert Taylor. 

Ottersha/n^ 2 m. S. from Chertsey, 
is an eccl. dist., with a handsome ch. 
and parsonage, erected by G. G. Scott, 
R.A., at the cost of Sir T. E. Cole- 
brooke, Bart., M.P., whose fine seat, 
Ottershcm Pa/rhy lies a little farther S. 
The house is a modem Italian structure, 
standing in grounds of great extent and 



beauty. W. of Ottershaw is Potter's Park 
(A. Savory, Esq.), and nearer Chertsey 
Botleys (Mrs. Gfosling), a spacious man- 
sion, with attached Ionic columns and 
pediment, erected in 1765 by Sir Joseph 
Mawbey (and figured in the * Vitruvius 
Britannicus,' vol. ii.) Some way W. of 
Botleys is a noble modem Elizabethan 
manor-house, erected from the designs of 
Mr. G. Basevi. By it is Silverlands (F. A. 
Hankey, Esq.), formerly the seat of Adm. 
Hotham. Anningsley (the Hon. Mrs. 
James Norton), S.E. of Ottershaw Park, 
was the residence of Thomas Day, author 
of * Sandford and Merton.' (^See Addle- 

STONB.) 

Lynej 1 m. W. of St. Anne*s Hill, is a 
dist. chapelry of Chertsey. Here is Ijyne 
Chove (Hon. Mrs. Cavendish). The little 
cruciform ch. of the Holy Trinity was 
erected in 1849, from the designs of Mr. 
F. Francis. Long Cross is another cha- 
pelry, with a small ch. built in 1848, on 
the edge of a wild heath which stretches 
away to Bagshot. 

CHESHUNT (Dom. Cestrehunt; 
A.-S. Coaster J a castle, hwit^ a chase : later 
Cheston), occupies the S.E. angle of 
Herts ; and is 13 m. from London by rd., 
and 16 m. by the Grt. E. Rly. (Hertford 
line): pop. of par. 7618 (i.^., Cheshunt 
vill., etc., 3602; eccl. dist. of Waltham 
Holy Cross, 3104 ; St James Goff's Oak, 
812). Inns : Oreen Dragon, Church Gate ; 
Woolpaoky Cheshunt Street ; Fowr SrvanSf 
Waltham C^oss. 

Cheshunt village stretches N. from 
Waltham Cross for 3 m., on both sides 
of the Cambridge road. The Lea river, 
which divides Herts from Essex, bounds 
it on the E., and between the Lea and 
the Cambridge rd., the Lea and Stort 
Navigation and the Grt. E. Rly. run 
almost parallel, whilst the W. side of the 
par. is traversed by the New River ; and 
here the New River Comp. have vast reser- 
voirs which store up 76 million gallons of 
water. Cheshunt. proper, or Church Gate 
(i.e. Church Street), — comprising the ch., 
Cheshunt College, a gathering of genteel 
residences, and a few dependent shops and 
cottages, — ^is above i m. from the main rd., 
W. of Turner's HilL The business section 
lies along the highroad, and is known as 
Cheshimt Street, Goff's Oak, 1^ m. W. of 
the ch., and Waltham Cross, on the S., are 
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hamlets of Cheshtmt: the last has a 
separate notice. 

Bj some antiqiiaries Gheshnnt has been 
identified witii the Boman Durolitym, 
Docolitnxn is now lel^ated to the neigh- 
boorhood of Bomf ord, but there is little 
doabtthat Gheshnnt was a Boman station 
or ndlitary post This is Indeed almost 
implied in the old name, Centre, or Ceaster, 
Corns, from Hadrian to Gonstantine, 
haye been fomid here; and bnilt into 
the front of the Boman Urn Inn, at the 
comer of Crossbrook Street, on the high- 
road, is an nm which was dug np close 
hj. The name of the height W. of the 
inn, Aldbwrff also points to an ancient 
station. 

The manor of Gheshnnt was given by 
the Gonqneror to his nephew, Alan Earl 
of Brittany, along with the earldom of 
Richmond, and it was held as an appen- 
dage to the earldom by, among others, 
John of Gannt, and Balph Nevil Earl of 
Westmoreland. Haying reverted to the 
Crown, Gheshnnt was given, with the title 
of Dnke of Bichmond, by Henry VIII., to 
Ms " base son," Henry Ktzroy. He dying 
withont h^, Edward YI. granted the 
manor to Sir John Gates, and it has since 
passed through a succession of private 
himds. Nothing is left of the manor- 
house. Of the subordinate manors, two 
have some interest from their associations. 
Matelandf or St. Andrews-le-Mete^ which 
was given by Henry VIII. to Gardinal 
Wolsey, and in the next century belonged 
to the Dennys and Dacres, whose monts. 
are conspicuous in the ch. ; and Theobalds 
(originally Gullynges, afterwards Tongs, 
Thebandes, and Tibbolds), which belonged 
to Burleigh, who often entertained his 
imperious mistress here, and which his 
son transferred to James I. in exchange 
for Hatfield. Theobalds was given by 
Charles II. to George Monk, Duke of 
Albemarle, and on its reversion to the 
Crown, on the death of Ghristopher, 2nd 
Duke, without heirs male, the manor was 
granted to Balph, Duke of Montagu, who 
married Albemarle's widow, but William 
in. gave the palace and park to his 
favourite Bentinck, Duke of Portland. 
Montague sold the manor to a Mrs. 
Thomhill, from whom it passed by mar- 
riage to the family of the Cromwells. Of 
TheobcJd's palace the memory alone is 
preserved in Theobald's Park^ the pro- 



perty of Sir Henry Meux, Bart., but now 
occupied by Aid. J. Cotton. 

Of the manor-house of St, Andrems-le' 
Mote, a portion remains. It is a plain 
red-brick fabric, standing in a naked 
meadow (part of a park of about 40 acres) 
on the rt. of Ooffs Lane^ \ m. N. of the ch., 
and is known as Cheshunt House, or the 
Great Hou^e, The building is a portion 
of that sisdd to have been erected by the 
O'er-great Cardinal, though there is no 
evidence that he resided here. But if of 
the time of Wolsey, it has been greatly 
altered. In 1750 it was '^ modemi^ and 
cased with brick " by the then lord of the 
manor, John Shaw, Esq., but the last and 
most material change was made in 1801, 
by the Bev. Ghas. Mayo, who pulled down 
the larger part of the building in order to 
obtain materials for repairing the re- 
mainder. It has long been abandoned as 
a residence, but is kept in indifferent 
repair, and a portion of it is occupied by 
a labouring family, who show it to visitors. 
The principal feature is the Ghreat Hall, 
37 ft. by 21, and 36 ft. high. It has an 
open timber roof, panelled wainscot walls, 
and marble floor ; and contains several 
portraits of doubtful authenticity, a couple 
of busts of Boman emperors, old weapons, 
banners, suits of armour, fragments of 
tapestry, an early harpsichord (which has 
been a fine instrument, and is a better 
specimen than any in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum), and various other objects. 
Among the portraits are Cardinal Wolsey 
(the usual profile) ; Charles I., and Charles 
II., attributed to Vandyck ; King William 
III., and Queen Mary ; Abps. Laud and 
Juxon ; Lord Falkland, Sir J. Shaw, and 
various members of the Mayo family. 
With few exceptions, the pictures are of 
little value, and the portraits of doubtful 
ascription : but it is sad to see the place 
and its contents so entirely neglected. 
The children of the people who have 
charge of the house, and other country 
children, a rude and rough lot, use the 
Great Hall as a play-place, and do as they 
please with its contents. The damage 
done in the rooms during the last few 
years is palpable. Vaults beneath the 
principal apartments are termed a chapel 
and a prison, and you are shown a common 
chopping block, which you are told was 
used '* in Cromwell's time " in beheading 
the prisoners. The moat, marking the site 
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of an earlier manor-honse, is still traceable 
in the park on the opposite side of th^ 
lane. 

A peculiarity of the Cheshnnt manors 
is, that an irregular line, known as the 
Banks liney runs N. and 8. through the 
parish, and that E. of it, or helow hank — 
by far the larger and more yaluable ^r- 
tion — ^the land and tenements are subject 
to Borough-BngUsh, t.«. descend to the 
youngest son, whilst W. of the line, or 
above bamkf the eldest son succeeds. 

The Church (St. Mary), a Perp. edifice, 
was erected by Nicholas Dixon (d, 1448), 
who was rector of Cheshnnt for 30 years, 
" also Clerk of the Pipe Office in the Ez- 
chequer,nnder Treasurer, and at last Baron 
of the Exchequer."* It consists of nave, 
aisles, chancel, and tower at the W., which 
has an angle turret, and contains a peal 
of 6 bells : the whole embattled. Having 
become much dilapidated, the church was 
restored and enlarged in 1873, and a new 
chancel, with a south aisle, erected under 
the superintendence of Mr. Joseph Clarke. 
The body of the church and tower remain 
rough-cast as of old ; the new chancel is 
f ac^ with whole flints in irregular courses : 
in style it agrees with the rest of the 
building. The W. window, which had 
been bricked-up for many generations, 
was restored, the galleries were remoTcd, 
the plaster ceiling cleared away, and the 
open timber roof once more reyealed. The 
E. window is of course new, and longer 
than the old one. 

In the chancel are showy marble mont»^ 
to Robert Dacres, privy-councillor to 
Henry VIII., and his wife, erected 1543 ; 
to Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Dacres, jun.; and to Henry Atkins, d. 
1635, " physician in ordinary for the space 
of 32 years to King James and Eing 
Charles." On the floor is an inscribed 
stone to Nicholas Dixon, the founder of 
the cIl At the end of the N. aisle, a 
marble statue of Daniel Dodson, d. 1761. 
Brasses: Damoselle Johanne Clay, d.l400 ; 
John Boger, d. 1413; and Constancia Vere, 
d. 1502. In the ch.-yard lies the Hon. 
John Scott, d. Dec. 24, 1805, the only son 
of Lord Chancellor Eldon. He had the 
previous summer rented a house at Wood 
Green, and expressed a " particular wish 

* Ghaunoy, Hist. Ant. of Hertfordahire, vol i, 
p. 588. I 



to be deposited in Cheshunt churchyard, 
and a blue box with me." The inscription 
on the mont. was written by Lord 
Stowell.* 

At Cheshwnt Common, the N. end of the 
par., and near Goff's Oak, is a small cruci- 
form ch. (St. James), erected in 1861. A 
small Benedictine nunnery, originally be- 
longing to the Canons of Cathele, but 
granted by Henry III., in 1240, to the 
prioress and nuns of Cheshunt, existed 
here till the Dissolution. The site and 
some vestiges of the buildings are pre- 
served in the Nwmery Farm, on the rt. 
of the highroad by the 14 m. stone, and 
between the railway and the Lea. 

Cheshunt had a weekly market granted 
it by Edward III. in 1344, but it probably 
fell into abeyance at an early period. 
Church Gate is now a quiet, genteel place. 
Nearly opposite the ch. is Cheshwnt 
College, founded at Trevecca, S. Wales, 
in 1768, by Selina Countess of Hunting- 
don, for the training of young men for 
the ministry of the Connexion ; and after 
her death removed to Cheshunt, 1792. 
Besides class and living rooms, it has a 
chapel and library, master's house, built 
in 1863, and good grounds. The very 
conspicuous new semi-Gothic brick and 
stone building, with entrance tower 100 ft. 
high, erected in 1870-71, from the designs 
of Messrs. Lander and Bedells, contains 
spacious lecture and students* rooms, but 
is only a portion of a more extensive 
structure, which will include a hall, 
library, and chapel, on a larger scale than 
those at present in use. The college has 
theological, classical, Hebrew, and philo- 
sophical tutors, and provision for 30 
students. Not far from the college is a 
lane still known as Dr. Watts's Lane, 
from a questionable tradition that it was 
the favourite stroll of the great noncon- 
formist divine during his visits to Biohard 
Cromwell. 

PeTidellu House (Bern. Attwood, Esq.), 
near the ch., occupies tne site of the resi- 
dence of Bichard Cromwdl, the deposed 
Protector. He lived here, from his return 
to England in 1680, an easy Epicurean 
sort of Ufe, under the assumed name of 
Clarke, and died here in his 83rd year, 
July 12, 1712. He was buried at Hursley 
in Hampshire. The Cromwells settled in 

* H. Twi«^ Life of Lord SMon, ohap. xzU. 
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Chedmiit^ and it is not a little remarkable 
tJot the royal manor which Charles IL 
pen to Honk for restoring the monarchy 
Aoold, by maniage, have eventually 
rested in the last male descendant of 
(MiTer GromweU, himself an Oliyer, who 
diedberel£a7 90,1821,aged71. SirBbt. 
Heron relates in his * Notes' (1851) that 
the last Oliver was very desiroas of 
loiTing Ha name to Ms son-in-law, 
Mr. Thomas Artemidoms Rosfiell, of 
Ghedmnt Park (who married Oliyeria 
Cromwell), and applied several times for 
tiie royal licence that Mr. Bussell shonld 
usmne it ; but the old king, George III., 
positively refused, always saving " No, no; 
DO more Oliver Cromwells/*^ George IV. 
is isid to have met a like application, 
made to bim when Prince Bc^ent, with 
m equally decided refosaL The last 
(Hifer was a worthy man, of mild man- 
oen, resembling in character his imme- 
diate ancestor Henry, lieatenant of 
Iidand. Mr. BtLssell*s son, Cromwell 
Bussell, married Averella, danghter of 
the Bev. W. A. Armstrong, of Pengelly 
House, Richard Cromwell's residence; 
lod their daughter, Olivera, married the 
Ber. Paul Bnsh, rector of Dulse, near 
liskeard, and carried with her to Ireland 
a large number of Oliver Cromwell's 
letters (priid^sd in Carlyle's * Cromwell '), 
^ great seal of Bichard Cromwell, and 
other CromweU relics, made heirlooms 
hj her grandfather. 

At Oheshnnt also lived in learned retire- 
ment, after dismission from high office, 
another of the men whose names figure in 
English history, Lord Somers. Among 
oUier notable inhabitants of Cheshunt, 
may be mentioned Wm. Herbert, the 
editor of * Ames's Typographical Antiqui- 
ties,' who d. here in 1795, and was buried 
in the ch.-yard ; and James Ward, B.A., 
the well-known animal painter, who died 
at Bonndcroft Cottage, Nov. 1859, in his 
90th year. 

Though not so lordly a neighbourhood 
as of old, Cheshunt has still a great many 
excellent mansions. Among these may be 
mentioned Cheshunt Park (P. G. Deben- 
ham, Esq.), 1 m. N. of the ch., long the 
seat of the Cromwells, and their heirs 
the Bnssells; Aldhury House, \ m. S. of 
the ch. ; Claremont (H. T. Jenkins, Esq.), 
f m. N.E. of the ch. ; Wood Oreen Park 
(James Bentley, Esq.), 1^ m. W. of the 



ch.; and The Cedars, Theobalds (Latly 
Prescott). 

When at Cheshunt Street, the stranger 
should visit the Old Nurseries, of MesKrs. 
Paul, which furnish the annual displays 
of roses that win such general admiration 
at the Horticultural and Botanical Gar- 
dens. The collection of roses is unrivalled 
in this part of England, but apart from 
the roses the nursery will Jrepay a visit. 

GoJBTs Oak, a hamlet U m. W.N.W. of 
Cheshunt ch., is so named from a famous 
oak which stands at the S. edge of Ches- 
hunt Common, and in front of a little 
country inn named after it. It has been 
a majestic tree, but the head is gone, and 
the trunk, a mere shell, bound together 
by iron ties, and supported by props ; it 
still however shows some verdure (Aug. 
1873). It is 22 ft. in girth at 4 ft. from 
the ground. To reach GofPs Oak take 
the first lane (Goff's Lane) on the I. past 
(N. of) the ch., and continue along it for 
about 1^ m. 

CHESSINGTON, StJREEY (the 
mark of the Ceassingas, Eemble; Dom. 
Cisedune), a retired agricultural par. on 
the B.W. of Maiden, to which it is ecclesi- 
astically attached, and 2 m. N.W. of the 
EweU Stat, of the L. and S. W. Bly. (Epsom 
br.): pop. 280. The land is clay, mostly 
enclosed, but there are some patches of 
heathy common. The manor was asso- 
ciated with that of Maiden as a founda- 
tion gift to Merton College, Oxford (see 
Malden), to which it still belongs. 

Chessington Church is partly E.E., 
but was restored in 1864, and enlarged 
in 1870, and, while greatly improved in 
ecclesiastical character and convenience, 
has lost its air of unpretending antique 
rusticity. A marble slab to Samuel 
Crisp, Esq., d. 1783, has a poetic in- 
scription by Dr. Charles Bumey. Crisp 
was the Mend and correspondent of 
Fanny Bumey; a good critic, but not 
a good writer. After the failure of his 
tragedy of * Virginia,' he retired, says Ma- 
caulay,* "to a solitary and long-deserted 
mansion, built on a common in one of 
the wildest parts of Surrey. No road, or 
even a sheepwalk, connected his lonely 
dwelling with the abodes of men. The 
place of his retreat was strictly concealed 

* Essays. 
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from his old associates." Bumey was, 
however, an exception. He was a frequent 
Tisitor at the solitary mansion, Ches- 
Hngton Hall (G. Chancellor, Esq.) Crisp 
liyed here 30 years, going to London 
occasionally in the spring. Chessington 
is hardly so solitary a place now as in 
those days, but it has still a lonely look. 
By the brook, S. of the ch., is an artificial 
moand, now covered with wood, known 
as Castle Hill: Boman coins have been 
found near it. 

CHEVENING, Kent, 1^ m. W. 

from the Dunton Green Stat, of the S.E. 
Rly. (Tunbridge line), and 3^ m. N.W. of 
Sevenoaks. The vill. is charmingly situ- 
ated on the B. side of Chevening Park 
and S. slope of the chalk hills, at the 
bottom of which flows the little river 
Dart, or Darent. The par., nearly 6 m. 
long, but narrow, has an area of 3773 
acres, includes the hamlets of Bessell*s 
Green and Chipstead, and part of the 
eccl. district of Ide's Hill, and contained 
954 inhab. in 1871. Inn, the Stanhope 
Arms, by the park gates. 

The manor of Chevening belonged to 
the see of Canterbury from 1281 to 1537, 
when it was surrendered to the Crown by 
Abp. Cranmer. A subordinate manor is 
of more historical interest. It was held by 
Adam de Chevening, temp, Henry III. ; 
passed to the De la Poles, t. Henry VI. ; 
and to the Lennards, t. Henry VIII. The 
last of the direct male line of the Len- 
nards, Thomas Lord Dacre, was created 
Earl of Sussex by Charles 11. His 
daughters and coheirs sold Chevening in 
1717 to G«n. James Stanhope (grandson 
of Philip, 1st Earl of Chesterfield), com- 
mander of the British army in Spain in 
1710, Secretary of State 1714, and First 
Lord of the Treasury 1717 ; created Visct. 
1717, and ^arl Stanhope 1718 ; d. 1721, 
and buried at Chevening, but com- 
njiemorated by a mont., by Rysbrack, 
in Westminster Abbey. Chevening has 
since remained in his descendants, the 
present possessor being the distinguished 
historian. 

The house was built by Richd. Lennard, 
Lord Dacre (d. 1630), " on a plan of Inigo 
Jones." It is large and stately, having a 
c^tre with attached Ionic columns, and 
-wiags, but has been so often altered as to 
retain little of its original architectural 



character. In it are several fine historical 
portraits; among the more noteworthy 
are Ann Hyde, Duchess of York, by 
Lely ; Lady Eliz. Butler, Countess of 
Chesterfield, one of the beauties of the 
court of Charles II., by Lely ; the great 
Earl Stanhope, by KneUer; Charles, 3rd 
Earl, the inventor of the Stanhope printing- 
press, and a very prominent politician of 
the days of the first French Revolution, a 
good portrait, by Oainsbvrough ; Philip, 
4th Earl of Chesterfield (author of the ' Let- 
ters *), by Oamshorough — ^thinly painted, 
but a capital picture ; the great Earl of 
Chatham, by Brompton, a f -length, feebly 
painted, but has the traditional reputa- 
tion of being a good likeness, which is the 
more likely since it was, as is stated, a 
present from himself; and Mary Lepell, 
the "beautiful Molly Lepell" of Swift 
and Chesterfield's ballad, Gay's " Youth's 
youngest daughter, sweet Lepell," ^ter- 
wards Lady Hervey. 

Besides the pictures, the house con- 
tains a library of 16,000 volumes, as also 
many objects of artistic and antiquarian 
interest ; and a brief quotation from Mrs. 
Grote's * Personal Life of George Grote '♦ 
will indicate the wealth of literary and 
social associations with which the his- 
torian of the reign of Anne has enriched 
Chevening :— 

" A TMt on our part at Chevening (1860) mnst 
not go unrecorded. , . , On one eve^ng we, that 
is to say, Lord Stanhope, Dr. William Smith, Lady 
Stanhope, and myself, sat down to whist After 
a while, Dr. Smith said aaroas the taUe, * Mrs. G., 
Just turn your head round and see what is going 
on yonder.' I did so, and beheld the Dean <rf St. 
Paul's [Milman], the Historian of Greece, and the 
erudite scholar, Geoxge C. Lewis, all intently occu- 
pied in the same way as ourselvee | It was indeed 
a veiy amusing spectacle to us. Mm, Reeve was 
the fourth player at this unique whist-table.** 

The house is not shown, but the gardens 
and grounds, which are very beautiful, are 
open to the public on W^nesday after* 
noon. The lake, lawns, and terraces are 
much admired; a pile of Roman altars 
and monumental stones, brought from 
Tarragona by the first Lord Stanhope, 
will interest the antiquary; and the road, 
which winds up the combe at the back of 
the house— formed under the superin* 
tendence of the great Lord Chatham — 
leads to a view of exceeding beauty. 
The park is broad, open, and nndolatiiig; 
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veil wooded, with beeches and yews 
^Mttang the hill sides and summits; 
Ml^ green dips and wide and splendid 
projects. The walk or diiye through the 
nik to Knockholt, 1^ m., is extremely 
ine. The old British trackway, known 
M the FOg^rim's Bead, was formerly a 
pohUe way through Cheyening, but was 
dosed by an Act of Parliament obtained 
by Lord Stanhope in 1780; it may still 
be traced across the park N. of the house, 
by the rising bank. 

The CSlmroh (St. Botolph), on the rt. of 
the road opposite the pork, has some E.E. 
featores, Dot is chieny Perp. It is of 
Kentiah rag, and consists of nave, aisles, 
ud <*ha.Tififtlj -with 8. aisle or Stanhope 
dispel, and at the W. end an embattled 
tower with angle stair turret. The int., 
vdl restored in 1855, has a good open 
timber roof, and contains many interest- 
ing monuments. In the Stamkope Chapel 
ire recumbent eflSgies, on mattresses of 
nmsual design, of John Lennard, d. 1685, 
lod w. Ella. : the knight in full armour, 
Hid both good examples of the monu- 
mental sculpture of uie period. A tall 
iod showy mont. in coloured marbles of 
Simpson Lennard, d. 1615, and his w. 
Xsigaret Fiennes, Baroness Dacre, d. 
1612, with their recumbent effigies in 
alabaster, under a semicircular panelled 
canopy, crowned with coats of arms ; on 
one side 3 sons kneeling, on the other 
6 daughters. Tablet erected by his great- 
grudson to the great Earl Stanhope, whose 
crested helmet, coronet, and sword are here. 
A mont. with recumbent statue of Lady 
Frederica Louisa Stanhope, daughter of 
the Earl of Mansfield. She d. in child- 
birth, 1823, set. 23; the statue of the 
mother with the child resting on her 
bosom is one of Chantrey's most simple, 
gruefuL and pathetic designs, and is 
well chiselled. The chapel contains many 
tablets to members of the Stanhope 
&unily, and the painted glass in both 
the windows 'was designed and executed 
by Emily, Countess Stanhope, d. 1873. 
1^. of the chancel' is a mural mont. of 
Lady Ann Herrys of Chipstead, d. 1613 ; 
it has a kneeling effigy, with figures of 2 
daughters, supporting angels, etc. On the 
8. another, with kneeling effigies of Robt. 
Cranmer, Esq., of Chipstead, d. 1619, his 
wife, and daughter. BrasSy on S., of an 
ecclesiastic (in long robes), d. 1596, wife, 7 



sons, and 2 daughters ; the name is gone, 
but aboTe is a coat of arms with 12 
quarterings: these, together with the 
entry of death in the parish register, 
enable the mont. to be identified as that 
of the Rev. Griffin Floyd, Rector of 
Cheyening, with his family. The chancel 
window is a memorial to F. Perkins, Esq., 
of Chipstead Place. On S. of nave are 2 
Easter sepulchres, and 2 ambreys, or cre- 
dences, with piscinas under. The village 
is picturesque. The cottages are siu- 
gularly neat and well kept, and their 
gardens abound in bright flowers. 

A mile S.E. of Chcvening ch. is the 
village of Ckipgtead, very prettily situated 
on the little river Darenth, on which is a 
milL Chipstead Placet the stately seat of 
Mrs. Candy, late in the occupation of 
Sir Morton Peto, Bart., is at the E. end of 
the village. It contains a library of rare 
books, and some choice pictures. The 
grounds, which are very fine, stretch S. 
to JBcMelVs Green, another hamlet of 
Chevening, lying on the Westerham road, 
midway between Brastead and Sevenoaks. 
Here is Park Point, the seat of Sir S. 
Hancock. Morant's Court, about a mile 
E. of Chevening ch., on the way to Dun- 
ton's Green, Otford, "lies in Chevening 
likewise " as Philipott wrote,* " and con- 
tributed both seat and surname to a 
knightly family who were proprietors of 
it. King Edward II., in the 14th year of 
his reign, granted charter warren to 
Jurdan and William de Morant, in all their 
lands in Chevening, Shoram, Otford, Bras- 
tead, Sundridge, and Chidinston. William 
de Morant was sheriff of Kent the 12th 
and 13th year of Edward III., and had issue 
Sir Thomas Morant, whose heir general 
brought this seat to Peckham, in which 
family the title lay couched till our 
father's memory, and then it was demised 
to Blackswell, who, some few years since, 
hath by deed and other conveyance, set- 
tled his right in it on Mr. Watson of the 
county of Oxford." And so it passed on 
to its present owner, J. W. Tonge, Esq., 
who, with Earl Stanhope and Earl Am- 
herst, is chief lord of the lands in Cheve- 
ning. From Morant's Court Hill, N. of 
the house, on the rd. to Knockholt, a wide 
prospect is obtained over a remarkably 
interesting country. 

* Yillare Cantianum, folio, 1659, p. 118. 
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CHIGWELL, Essex (A.-S. C%- 
wrfiffj Dom. CinifitehHM)^ a Till, on 
the Oagar road, lOJ m. fmm WMte- 
cbapel ck, and 1| m. K,N,1. from the 
Bnckhurst Hill Stat, of the Epping 
and Otijf ar Ely. [bj the fields on rt. of 
rly. : croea the Boding by the Afmtf and 
the hkUG on rt. leads direct to the ch,] 
The par, had 4463 inhab. in 1871 (an in* 
crease of 2000 since 1861), but this in- 
cludes the hamletfl of Chigwell Bow, 
Buckhnrst Hill, etc. The vill. is small, 
quiet, and cotmtry*like, with at one end 
the ch.^ on one side of the rd., and oppo- 
mte it a long low plaster-front42d haJf- 
titnber iim, with projecting upper storeys 
t^Ttninoting in gahles-^seemingly eaiUer 
than the time of diarlefl L, whose effigy 
serres for its sign of the Kind's Head. 
It was at this inn that the Terdereri' or 
Forest Couite were held^ till their desue- 
tude in 1865. 

Chigwell Chvreh looks more pict. from 
the t-d. than close at hand. An avenue 
of clipped yews leads to the principal en- 
trance, and farther E. is a second aventie. 
The ch. in in part andent^ but defaced 
with pla<*ter. On the 8., under a wooden 
porchj ia a Norm, dcforway, with plain 
ifii^ag moulding; the windows are chiefly 
Peip., and poor. The chancel ta modem. 
Inside are one or two mtmts, of interest^ 
Ohg. that of Thos. Coleshill (d. 1596), 
H^rvant to Edward VL, Q. Mary, and 
Q, Elizabethj with kneeling effigies of 
himself and wife. Also the Tcry large 
imd good hrm9^ to Ema. Haranctt (d* 
163 l)f sometime vicar of Chigwell, after* 
wards Bp, of Norwich, and Abp. of York, 
He is in cope (one of three instanecs 
known) and mitre^ and holds the pastoral 
crook in his 1. hand* Thia brass m of esi- 
ceptipnal intereHt to ritualists and eecle- 
Eiastical antiquaries, in that it gives the 
latest examplea known of the stole, albe, 
dalmatic, and cope in the English Church- 
The other bras,see mentioned in the hooka 
have been stolen. 

Abp. Harsnett founded a Grammar and 
an English school here. The Grammar 
school^ having fallen into some neglect^ a 
new scheme for its management was 
sanctioned by the Court of Chancery in 
imi. Abp. Harsnett directed that the 
mast-er should he " neither papist nor 
puritan," "no tippler, haunter of ale- 
houses or puffer of tobacco ;" but **apt to 



teach and severe in government." For 
phrase and style he must use only Tully 
and Terence ; for poets read only the 
ancient Greek and Latin; and he is to 
be careful to introduce " no noveltieB, nor 
conceited modem writers/' Under the 
new scheme the master Tiill enjoy a Little 
more license, at IcaM as to conceited mwlem 
writ-ers and puffing of tobacco. William 
Penn was educated in ChigweU School^ and 
there it was that, '^ about the 12th year 
of his age, anno 1666/' he first had those 
divine Tisitations, with " an inward com- 
fort, and, as he thought, an eifcemal glory 
in the room," de!*cribcd by himself in his 

* Travels,' and by Antony Wood in the 

* Athenae Oioniensis/ 

ChigweU contains several good seats, 
some standi ng in spacious and well-wooded 
grounds: among them are Belmont, by 
the ch, ; JhlU Park (J. H* Cro^sman. 
Esq.), 4 TD. N. I WmltaxtQU (Miss Bodle)', 
farther on the road to Abridge ; and Hill 
Bmi»e (O, Dames, Esq.) At the W. end 
of the lane by the ch. are vestiges of an 
old moated mansion. Lying between 
Epping and Hainault foreNts, and e3c- 
tending into both, Chigts'^ell used to be 
an exceedin gij attractive place. But since 
1858 Hainault has been disafforested, and 
the portion of Epping lying within the 
par. has been enclosM, and ChigweU is 
now denuded of nearly all that was charac- 
teristic, and much that wa« beautiful, in 
it. It is atiU green and pleasant, bat is 
becoming daily duUer, more genteel j and 
more commonplace, 

CHIGWELL EOW, Essex, ex- 
tends along the N.W. edge of Hainault 
Forest^ 1 m. E. of ChigweU, to which par. 
it belongs. It has been supposed that the 
name ChigweU (A.-S. Gffi^7i?tf/fe = Kings- 
well) is derived from a spring at Chigwell 
Row. The water was once in repute for 
its cathartic qualities, and was strongly 
recommended by Dr. Fi*ewen, a popular 
pbysiLittn of the last century, who was a 
native of Chigwell, but there is no evi- 
dence that it was knowii in early times* 

Chigwell Row consists chiefly of a line 
of good suburban residences on the N. 
side of the road^ ^ith one or two man- 
sionSj as ^r^^*^ MmtJfe (B. Cotton, Esq.); 
Bome cottages, and a couple of inns^ the 
MuypeU (commemorated iu ^Bamaby 
Badge/ though this is not the houae %h&tt 
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desoibed), and the Bsid HUtd, machfre- 
qnentod Ibiy Londonen in the gmniner sea- 
Km, thongli far less than before Hainault 
WIS dieaffoieflted and enclosed (1868). A 
bdfc of green lawn stretches by the road- 
lUe, but in losing its forest Chigwell Row 
his lost its great charm. The most per- 
fect tnigBAieat of the forest remaining is a 
Utof ZvwMrM Wood, on the rt of Forest 
Gate, I xn. beyond the Maypole. Aboat 
GUgweU Bow, and especially from Grange 
H^ l^ the Bald Mind, are extensiye 
vkWB flcroBS the Thames, to Enockholt 
nd the Kentish hills, and more W. by 
thB Cxyatal Palace to the Surrey Downs ; 
but the forest foreground, which gave so 
much richness to the picture, is wanting. 
Ttmnew Chmreh, opposite the Maypole, 
ms built in 1867, from the designs of 
Mr. J. Seddxm, on part of the enclosed 
finsstk 

CHILDEHDITCH, Essex (Dom. 
OUtendiM)f 2^ m. S.E. from Brentwood 
Stat. Off the Grt E. Bly. (turn rt. from the 
itat and go by Warl^ Common and the 
fanracks), an a^c. par. of 267 inhab. ; 
there is no yillfNge. 

A mile S. of Childerditch Common^the 
merest coUection of cottages — ^the Church 
(AH Saints and St. Faith) stands alone 
on high ground, in a secluded and plea- 
sant portion. Around the ch.-yard are 
fine oM elms ; S. is a broad view over the 
lowlands; S.E. are the Laindon Hills. 
The little church was an old, dilapidated 
{Hie of flint and stone, repaired with brick, 
and propped on the N. by wooden shores : 
rode but picturesque. At the W. end was a 
tower, brick below, wood above, with a 
short wooden spire. The int. was plastered, 
had t^ pews, some curious woodwork, 
but no monts. This quaint old structure 
was pnUed down in the spring of 1869, 
and a new ch. of Kentish rag, with Bath- 
stone dressings, designed by Messrs. 
Nichols, erected on its site. The new 
ch., which is late B.E. in character, con- 
sists of nave and chancel, with bell gable. 
The font — t, Henry III.— is the only 
relic of the old ch. Childerditch Hall 
(J. F. Butler, Esq.) is i m. N, from the 

t church. 

Little Warley ch. is f m. from Childer- 

, diteh : go directly S.W. from the ch.-yd. 
across the fields. Eastward there is a 
pleasant way — ^but rather hard to find- 



across the fields, and by the S. end of 
Tkomdon Park (Lord Petre's), to Ikutt 
Hamdon ch. 1^ m. 

CHILD'S TTTTT. ^see Hampstead). 

CHINGFORD, Essex (Dom. 
Cinffhrfoetf or Cingefordj i.e. King's Ford : 
the meadows below the old ch. are still 
called the King's Mead), an agricultural 
par. and vill., pop. 1268, of much interest 
from the character of the scenery, and a 
pleasant place for a summer stroll, lies on 
the road to Waltham Abbey, 9 m. from 
Shoreditch ch. : a Stat, was opened on 
the Forest br. of the Grt. E. Kly., near 
Chingford newch. in 1874. 

Chingf ord is mostly on the high ground 
E. of the Lea, running on the one hand 
down to the meadows by that river, on the 
other K and N. into Epping Forest. The 
houses are widely scattered, the largest 
number being collected about Chmgford 
Green, the others at Chingford Hatch, 
Ibrest Side, etc. It includes two manors. 
Chingford St. Paul belonged to St. 
Paul's Cathedral from the time of the 
Confessor to its forced surrender to 
Henry VIII. in 1544. It has since been 
in private hands. The old manor-house, 
Chingford Hall, by the Lea, close to 
Chingford Mill, is now a farmhouse. 
The other manor, Chingford Comitis, or 
Chingford Earl's, was held at the Domes- 
day Survey by Orgar the Thane. Each 
included meadow and forest land (with 
pannage for 1000 hogs), and rights on 
the Lea: the former had 6 manses or 
farms, 2 fisheries, 8 viUans, 6 bordarii, and 
4 slaves ; the latter a mill, 4 fisheries, 7 
villans, 6 bordarii, and 2 slaves. Lysons 
thinks the manor-house of Chingford 
Earl's was that now known as Queen 
Mtzaheth's Lodge, in which the manor 
and forest courts were held. For a long 
period, however, the seat of the lord of 
the manor being Friday Hill (R. B. 
Heathcote, Esq.), about 1 m. E. of the 
ch. ; that of the present lord of Chingford 
St. Paul's (R. Hodgson, Esq.) is Hawh- 
wood Hmise, 1 m. N. Morant * describes a 
remarkable tenure by which an estate in 
this par. called JBrindwoodt was formerly 
held under the rectory : — 

" Upon every alienation the owner of the estate, 

* History of Essex, vol i, p. 5T. 
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with hia wife, man-aervant, and maid-Mnrant, each 
single npon a hone, come to the parsonage, where 
the owner does his homage and pars his relief, in 
the following manner. He blows three blasts with 
his horn, ana carries a haw]c on his fist, his servant 
has a greyhound in a slip, both for the use of the 
rector that day. He receives a chicken for his 
hawk, a peck of oats for his horse, and a loaf of 
bread for his grevhound. They all dine; after 
which, the master blows three blasts with his horn, 
and they depart" 

By the end of the last century the memory 
of the custom was lost alike by the rector, 
tenants, and parishioners.* 

Old Chitigfwd Church (St. Peter and 
St. Paul) stands on the brow of the hill 
overloolang the broad valley of the Lea. 
Disused, semi-ruinous, and overgrown 
with ivy, in the midst of an old well-filled 
ch.-yd., among mouldering grave-stones, 
and surrounded by venerable elms, it 
would be hard to find its fellow for sombre 
picturesqueness within a much greater 
distance of London. The building ap- 
pears to be mostly of Perp. date, but 
when inside you see that the main fabric 
is older, the windows being insertions. 
It consists of nave and 8. aisle, chancel, 
and baptistery, with a low massive tower 
at the W. end. Fortunately, when the 
dilapidated condition of the ch. ren- 
dered a new one advisable, it was decided 
to erect it on a more convenient site ; and 
the picturesque character of the old pile 
saved it from destruction. But as the 
body of the ch. was dismantled, only the 
chancel (for funeral services) being locked, 
rough usage and neglect brought it into 
a semi-ruinous state, and at length the 
roof of the nave fell in. This compelled 
attention, and in the summer of 1873 the 
roof was restored, and the main fabric 
repaired, happily without injury to its 
picturesqueness. Some of the old monts, 
are still within the chancel; but they 
are very much dilapidated. The brasses 
once there have been stolen. 

The n&m Church stands on the centre 
of Chingford Green, \ m. N.E. of the old 
ch. It was built in 1844, and is a com- 
monplace sample of the Gothic of that 
date; of white brick, with squares of 
black flints; wide in proportion to its 
length, with a tower and stone spire in 
the centre of the W. end. In it is the 
E.E. font from the old ch. 

Whether Queen JElizabeth^s Lodge was 

* I^rsons, Enyirou^ toL i., p. 657. 



the manor-house, as Lysons thinks, or, aa 
tradition holds, a hunting lodge of the 
Maiden Queen when she drove the hart in 
this part of the forest, it is a building 
that even in its decay will repay a visit, 
or if the house does not, the surrounding 
scenery will. To reach it, go past the new 
ch., N.E. across the Green, to where the 
lane runs into a scrubby common by 2 or 
3 mean cottages, and turn short to the 
rt. The lodge will then be seen before 
you between two magnificent elms. It is 
a tall, irregular, half -timber building (im- 
happily defaced by a uniform coating of 
yellow wash), with gable ends and high- 
pitehed roofs ; a long bam on one side, 
seats round the old elm in front, and a 
large horse-block before the door : alto- 
gether a very picturesque building, look-r 
ing upon a broad open space, spotted over 
with crooked oaks, and affording a fine 
view across Bpping Forest to High Beech 
and Buckhurst Hill. The inside of the 
lodge may be seen on application. The 
basement is chiefly occupied by the 
kitehen, with its old-fashioned flreplace, 
dogs, and projecting chimney. The first 
floor has 2 or 3 rooms which, though very 
low, we see by the wide arched fireplace 
and tapestried walls were intended for 
persons of some honour. But the great 
room is on the second floor ; it is about 
40 ft. by 20, extending the whole length 
of the house. The walls are plastered, 
but timber uprights support the beams of 
the oak roof. When the manor courts 
were held in it, the walls were hung with 
tapestry. The staircase, built out from 
the house, is of large proportions, with 
massive timbers ; the stairs, of solid oak, 
about 6 ft. wide, are in fours, there being 
to the 24 steps 6 broad landings. The 
topmost landing was of old known as the 
h<n*8e blockf the tradition being that when 
Elizabeth visited the lodge she always 
rode upstairs to the great chamber — a 
tradition so firmly held that to prove its 
feasibility, an enthusiastic forester, about 
fifty ^ears ago, repeated the feat on an 
untramed pony. 

The open space in front of the lodge 
has always been a favourite resort of the 
Bast-end holiday folk, for whom * tea and 
refreshments* are provided at the lodge. 
On a fine summer's day, on Monday espe- 
cially, numerous picnic and * van ' parties 
may be seen, with swings improvised 
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between the oaks, and gipsies with their 
donkeys in attendance. 

The ground, sloping gently from the 
lodge on all sides, used to be everywhere 
nnmclosed, the tract beyond being open 
forest, with some famous nnlopped trees, 
but chiefly, as in other parts of Epping 
Forest, of pollard oak. About 1845 the 
whole of tbe manor land, some 300 acres, 
was appropriated. On the Chingf ord side 
roads niaye been laid out and v&las built. 
On the K. the fine wild forest tract has 
been ^idosed, the trees grubbed up, and 
the forest ways stopped. There is, how- 
ever, a strip of open forest land left, 
K. ^ the lodge, towards High JBeechy 
along which there is a forest road. 
This part of the forest is famous for 
beeches, many-coloured fungi, spleen- 
worts, and mosses. The great pond in 
the hollow — ^just below Queen Elizabeth's 
Lodge — is a noted hunting-ground for 
microscopists and entomologists ; and the 
wild birds and aquatic plants whose haunt 
it is will afford pleasure to naturalists 
who look down upon entromogtaca and 
e9le0ptera. The lover of scenery wiU be no 
less delighted with the wild undressed 
{ncfcnresqueness of the pond, fringed with 
forest trees, and overgrown with bulrushes 
and bur-reeds, about which water-hens 
hide and gamboL 

The Obelisk on the height nearly ^ m. 
N. by W. of Chingford new ch. (it will be 
seen on the 1. in going to Q. Elizabeth's 
Lodge) was erected by the Ordnance Sur- 
vey, and is maintained at the desire of the 
Astronomer Boyal. It stands precisely 
N. of the Transit-room of Greenwich Ob- 
servatory, is used for occasional observa- 
tion and verification, and may be regarded 
as a visible representation of a portion of 
the " Meridian of Greenwich." 

CHIPPING BARNET, Hbets {see 
Babnbt). 

CHIPPING ONGAR, Essex {see 
Ohoab). 

CHIPSTEAD, Kent {see Cheve- 

CHIPSTEAD, SuBBEY (Dom. 
Tepestede, probably a clerical error for 
Cepegtede), on the chalk downs, W. of the 
Brighton road, 17 m. from London, 2 m. 



N. from the Merstham Stat, of the L., B., 
and S. C. Rly. ; pop. 628. There is no 
vill., and nothing but the church to visit ; 
but there are good views from the hills, 
and W., and towards Shabden Park (John 
Cattley, Esq.) some wild woodland lanes, 
overhung by oak and beech, with fenny 
ponds abounding in bulrushes and sedges, 
and enlivened by the moorhen. 

ChipsteadCA?*rcA (St. Margaret) stands 
on the hill away from the houses, in a re- 
markably picturesque spot, with fine views 
on either side, but especially N. It is cruci- 
form, and has stUl a venerable look, though 
it has been restored (nave 1827, chancel 
and transepts partly rebuilt 1858). The 
W. and N. doors and columns of S. aisle 
are Norm. ; the chancel is B.B., with 4 
long lancets, and an unusual exterior hood 
moulding, and there are some B.B. win- 
dows on N. of the nave. The low thick 
central tower has Perp. windows, and the 
date 1631 on the top moulding. There is 
a good S. porch. A stone seat is carried 
along the S. waU. of the chancel, and 
above is a piscina. Some fragments of 
old painted glass are in both the B. and 
W. windows. 

Ohs. on N. wall of nave, a mont, (with 
bust) of Sir Edward Banks (d. 1836), 
builder of " the three noblest bridges in 
the world" — ^those of "Waterloo, South- 
wark, and London, and " the founder of 
his own fortune." Banks worked as a 
* navvy* in the construction of the 
Merstham iron tramroad along here, 
took a fancy to the place, and when he 
died, 40 years later, requested that he 
might be buried in the quiet ch.-yd. 
Alice Hooker (d. 1649), eldest daughter of 
the author of the * Ecclesiastical Polity,' 
was interred within the altar raUs. The 
battered helmet hanging in the chancel 
belonged to a Stephens of Epsom, of 
whose family there are several memorials. 
In the ch.-yd. are several tombs, more con- 
spicuous in themselves than in their 
tenants. N. of the ch. is an immense yew 
—the trunk 24 ft. in circ. at 4 ft. from the 
ground — and all around are noble elms. 

CfflSELHURST, or CHISLE- 
HURST, Kent, is delightfully situated 
on an elevated common, in the midst of a 
thickly wooded tract, 3 m. E. of Bromley, 
and^ m. E. of the Chiselhurst Stat, of the 
S.B. Rly. (Tunbridge line) : inn, the Tiger's 
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Head, by the church ; pop., including the 
ecc. dists. of Sidcup and All Saints, Foot*s 
Cray, 3313 ; without them, 2263. The 
name is derived from the A.-S. Ceosil, a 
pebble, and hurstj a wood: and very 
noticeable beds of water-worn pebbles 
may be seen by the rly. and elsewhere, 
whilst there are still 1^ woods of some 
extent on all sides of the village. 

The manor of Chiselhurst was originally 
an appendage to Dartford. It was given 
by King John to Hugh Earl of St. Paul, 
a Norman nobleman, but on the seizure of 
Normandy by the French King, escheated 
to the Crown, and was granted to John de 
Burgh, " till the King should think fit to 
restore it to the Earl of St. Paul or his 
heirs.'* It was afterwards assigned, on 
like conditions, to the Earl of Albemarle, 
on whose death it was restored, in 1263, 
to Guy Earl of St. Paul. On the death of 
Guy it again reverted to the Crown, and 
in 1322 was assigned to Edward Earl of 
Kent. After passing through various 
hands, it was forfeited to the Crown on 
the death of the Earl of Warwick, the 
King Maker, at the battle of Bamet. It 
was then held by George Duke of Cla- 
rence, till his attainder in 1477. Elizabeth 
granted, in 1684, a lease of Dartford and 
Chiselhurst for 21 years to Edmund Wal- 
singham, whose son. Sir Thomas Walsing- 
ham, purchased the fee of the manors in 
1611. Dartford was disposed of in two 
or three years, but Chiselhurst remained 
with the Walsinghams tiU 1660, when it 
was sold to Sir R. Betenson, from whom 
it has descended by marriage to its present 
owner, the Earl Sydney. The Ma/nor 
Hovjse stands near the church, a large and 
stately Elizabethan brick mansion, with 
quaint porch, and a turret which affords 
extensive views. The hall entrance and 
some of the principal rooms are charac- 
teristic and handsome; but the whole 
has suffered restoration. In the grounds 
are terraced lawns, alleys of yews and box, 
trained yew trees, and some fine firs and 
cedars. Elizabeth's famous minister, Sir 
Francis Walsingham, was bom at Chisel- 
hurst in 1636, and is said to have made 
this house his residence ; but Chiselhurst 
manor belonged during Sir Francis Wal- 
singham's manhood to Sir Thomas and 
Sir Edmund Walsingham, and we know 
that Sir Francis Walsingham purchased 
Barn-Elms about 1668, and there spent his 



later years. The subordinate manor of 
Scadbury belonged to Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham's branch of the family. 

Chiselhurst Ckurch is picturesque itself, 
and stands in a pict. situation — at one end 
of a common glowing with the golden 
blossoms of the gorse, and amidst splendid 
trees. The entrance to the ch.-yard is by 
a lich-gate, recent or elaborately restored, 
with coflSn-rest, inscriptions, etc. Around 
the ch.-yard are noble trees, and obs. on S. 
of the ch. the fine yew with a comfortable 
seat imder it. The ch. was Perp. (it was 
rebuilt 1422-60), but showed traces of its 
E.E. predecessor. It was, however, re- 
stored, but virtually rebmlt, under the 
direction of Mr. B. Ferrey, F.S.A., in 1849, 
and can hardly be regarded as other than 
a modem church. It consists of nave and 
aisles, chancel, chapel on the N., and a 
tower on the N.W., with a shingle spire 
110 ft. high, erected in 1868, the old spire 
having been burned the previous year. 
The clock and bells were destroyed at the 
same time, but a new clock by Dent, and 
a new peal of 8 bells by Warner, have 
taken their place, and, as a brass plate on 
the wall records, on Nov. 22, 1864, a com- 
plete peal of grandsire triples, consisting 
of 6040 changes, was rung on them, " being 
the first run^ by a Chiselhurst band," 

The interior of the ch. is light and 
pleasing in appearance, and has a good 
timber and plcuster roof. The elaborate 
mediaeval decorations of the chancel were 
executed in 1866. The reredosis of carved 
stone, coloured and gilt ; on either side of 
the E. window are large figures of the 
evangelists on gold grounds ; above are 
angeU with eensers; and the walls and 
roof are brightly coloured, ^t and dia- 
pered, and powdered over with emblems. 
The windows are filled with painted glass, 
mostly memorial. The font, late Norm., 
has a central stem of Purbeck marble, and 
four smaller columns at the angles. Brass, 
half -effigy on wall of chancel, Alan Porter, 
rector, 1482. Of the monts. obs. that in 
the N. chapel of Sir Edmund Walsingham, 
d. 1649, and Sir Thomas, d. 1630, by whom 
it was erected, 1681 — ^an altar tomb, with 
a canopy supported by Corinthian columns 
and decorated with gilt foliage ; Thomas, 
Ist Visct. Sydney, d. 1800, and other 
members of the Sydney family ; the Be- 
tensons, etc. On the 1. wall are a helmet 
and sword. In the S. aisle, Sir Philip 
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Warwick, d. 1683, " an aooeptable Beirant 
to kiag Charles I. in all his extremities, 
and a faithfol one to king Charles IL" 
Warwick retired in 1667 ^m public life 
to Chiaelhnrst, and here wrote his well- 
known < Memoirs of C^iarles L* like his 
' Discourse of CK)yemment,' it was a 
pofthuBoous puMcation. In the N. aisle 
are memorials of the ducal family of 
ATiflaater. Of recent monts.. oht. that of 
^niliam Selwyn, Esq., d. 1817, with alto- 
riUero bj Chantrey ; also tablet to Prince 
Hoaie, the writer on art, d. 1884. Be- 
ades those whose names occur in the ch., 
the name must be recorded, among Chisel- 
hmt worthies, of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
&lher of the gi^eat I^ord Bacon, who was 
bom here in 1610. 

N. of the Blj. Stat., and W. of Cam- 
den Park, is Ckngt Church, consecrated 
Jnhr 1872. It is an Early Dec. building 
of Kentish rag, with Bath-stone dressings, 
desigiied b^ Mr. Habershon, and consists 
of nare with derestorej, apsidal chancel, 
and entrance tower with tall spire at the 
W., and occupying an elevated site it 
forms a landmark for a wide district. 

Besides the Manor House, already no- 
ticed, the mansions in and around Chisel- 
hnrst are Tery numerous. Camden Place 
owes its early fame as well as its name to 
tiie Father of English Antiquaries, and 
conferred its name on one of our most 
disfcingrnished lawyers, but has acquired 
more than European celebrity as the place 
iHiere Napoleon III. spent the last months 
ol his strtuigely chequered life, and as the 
presmt residence of his widow and son. 
William Ccunden purchased the estate in 
1609, removing to it Aug. 15th of that 
year, and, as we learn from his Diary, 
theauseforth spent his summers here, and 
his winters at his house in Westminster. 
He wrote his ^Annals of the Reign of 
Queen BUzabeth' (foL, 1616) at Camden 
Place, and there died, Nov. 9th, 1623 : he 
was buried with great pomp and ceremony 
in Westminster Abbey. The next noted 
owner of the house was Charles Pratt, 
Lord Chief Justice, who in 1765 was 
created Baron Camden, and in 1786 Earl 
Camden, " of Camden Place, Chiselhurst, 
Kent." The estate was sold by his son, 
the 2nd Earl. 

Camden Place has some painful associ- 
ations. In speaking of her early married 
life, Mrs. Somerville writes : — 



*' We booune aoquainted with the family of Mr. 
Thomas LThomaoo] Bonar, a rich RuMian mer- 
chant, who lived in great luxury at a beautiful 
Tilla at ChiaelhniBt, in the neighbourhood of 
London, which haa since become the refuge of the 
ex-£mperur Napoleon tike Third and the Empre« 
Eugteie. The fiiniily oousiBted of Mr. and Mn. 
Bonar— kind, excellent, people— with two eons and 
a daughter, all grown up. We were invited from 
time to time to s^nd ten davs or a fortnight with 

them, which I enjoyed exceedingly [ spent 

many pleaiouit days with thene dear good people ; 
and no words can express the horror I fblt when 
we heard that they bad been barbarously mnr^ 
dered in their bedroom. The eldest son and 
daughter had been at a ball somewhere near, and 
on coming home they found that one of the men- 
serraats had dashed out the brains of both theh: 
parents with a poker. The motive remains a mys- 
tery to this day, fi>r it was not robbery." * 

The story is so remarkable as to be worth 
telling somewhat more accurately. On 
the evening of Sunday, May 30, 181S, 
Mr. Thomson Bonar, an old man of 70, 
went to bed at his usual hour ; but Mrs. 
Bonar did not follow him till 2 in the 
morning, when she ordered her maid to 
call her at 7. At that hour the servant 
went into the bedroom, and found her 
master dead on the floor, her mistress in 
her bed, fearfully wounded and insensible, 
in which state she continued till 10 
o'clock, when she expired. No noise had 
been heard by any one during the night ; 
the window of the drawing-ro(Mn was 
found open, but there were no signs of its 
having been forced from the outside, and 
nothing had been stolen. Suspicion soon 
fasten^ on the footman, Phuip Nichol- 
son, who was said to have been drinking 
for some days, and appeared moody and 
sullen. He was a man of 29, of Irish 
birth, who had served in the 12th Light 
Dragoons, but was discharged on account 
of having broken his wrist, and had only 
been in Mr. Bonar's service three weeks. 
When arrested, he obtained leave to go to 
his room, and there cut his throat, but 
not so as to cause death, and the wound 
was quickly attended to. A few days 
later he made a full confession. He was 
lying half asleep on a settle in the kitehen 
till his mistress and fellow-servants went 
to bed. About 3 o'clock, when the house 
was still, he went up to the bedroom, 
armed with a poker, with which he struck 
his mistress twice across the head, and 



* Personal Recollections, firom Early life to Old 
Age, of Mary Someryille— by her daughter, Martha 
Somerrlile, 1873, pp. 76, 77. 
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left her insensible. He then struck his 
master, who was still asleep, but the blow 
fell on his face, and the old man sprang 
up, but before he could get out of bed the 
assassin repeated the blow. The old man, 
however, succeeded in grappling with 
him, but was soon overpowered, and the 
deed was finished. The murderer then 
went downstairs, stripped, and thoroughly 
washed himself ; eat his supper ; opened 
the drawing-room window, that it might 
be supposed the murderer came in that 
way, and went out to hide his clothes, 
which had become saturated with blood 
during the death struggle, under a furze- 
bush on the common ; then returned to 
his room and went to bed — ^but " could 
not sleep." He had, he asserted, no 
enmity to Mr. or Mrs. Bonar ; his motive 
was neither revenge nor a desire of plun- 
der ; he acted solely upon an irresistible 
impulse. He was tried, condemned, and 
on Aug. 23, 1813, just 3 months after the 
murder, hanged on Penenden Heath.* 

Camden Place became in 1871 the resi- 
dence of Napoleon III., shortly after the 
termination of his German captivity, and 
here he died, January 9th, 1873. The 
Empress Eugenie and the Prince Imperial 
now live here in strict retirement. 

Camden Place is on the W. side of the 
Common. The front of the house faces 
the Common, from which it is only sepa- 
rated by a carriage-drive and a grove of 
elms. It is a tolerably spacious and com- 
fortable-looking Elizabethan mansion of 
light and dark red brick. The principal 
front, of two storeys, has an attic balus- 
trade, and a slightly advanced centre, 
with, on the second storey, a clock, sup- 
ported by a large figure of Time and 
other allegorical devices, under an arched 
pediment. On each side of the principal 
front is a low projecting wing. Over the 
entrance is a balcony. On either side are 
fine cedars. The garden front has the 
pleasantest outlook. The window with a 
balcony, on the first floor, next to the pro- 
jecting semicircular wing, is that of the 
room in which the Emperor died. The 
rooms specially associated with the Em- 
peror — ^his study and the room in which he 
died — are preserved as when he used them, 
but it is hardly necessary to add that they 

* Gentleman's Mag., Izzziii, p. 682, etc. ; Jour- 
nals of the time. 



are not open to visitors. A glimpse of 
the garden side of the house and grounds 
may be obtained without intrusion from 
the footpath in the park : the entrance is 
by a gate in the park fence, opposite the 
first little cluster of houses on the way to 
the rly. station. 

Before leaving Chiselhurst, a visit will 
probably be made to the Roman Catholic 
Chapel of St. Mary, where rest the remains 
of the late Emperor. To reach it take the 
lane directly opposite the church, by the 
side of the Tiger's Head ; the chapel is about 
300 yds. down at the comer of a lane on 
the rt. It is a small, plain, unassuming 
structure, which has evidently had great- 
ness thrust upon it, standing in a humble 
little graveyard in a secluded, out-of-the- 
way nook, overshadowed and half hidden 
by tall elms. The building comprises 
merely a nave and small chancel, with 
entrance porch, and over the chancel arch 
a bell-cote for the Sanctus bell ; Dec. in 
style, but with no attempt at external 
ornamentation. The interior is also un- 
omamented, except about the altar. For 
the reception of the Emperor's remains, 
which were temporarily deposited in the 
sacristy, the Empress has built an elegant 
mortuary chapel (designed by Mr. H. 
Clutton) on the 8. side of the chancel (the 
chancel is directed S.W.), and reached 
from the chapel by two steps through a 
double bay, divided by jasper columns. It 
is a very carefully finished little building, 
the outer walls of Bath stone, the interior 
of Caen' stone ; late French Decorated in 
style, the walls terminating externally in a 
pierced parapet; and has 3 windows at 
the side and a rose window at the end. 
The interior has a groined roof, and the 
capitals and tracery show much delicate 
work. At the end is an altar; in the 
centre, on a tessellated pavement, stands 
the sarcophagus, of polished Peterhead 
granite, the gift of Queen Victoria, with 
the inscription, 

NAPOLEON III. 
R.I.P. 

In this the coffin containing the remains 
of the late Emperor was placed, with 
great religious solemnity, on the 9th of 
January, 1874, in the presence of the 
Empress, the Prince Imperial, and an 
august assemblage. 
In the little burial-ground will be noticed 
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abeidy a sprinkling of croBses marking 
the grayes of members of the household 
and foUowers of the Emperor, the latest 
menunial, and nearest to the mortuary 
chapel, being one to '* Joseph Michel 
XaTier Fran^ais, Prince Poniatowski, 

I Senateor de TEmpire Fran^ais," b. at 
Borne, Feb. 24, 1813, d. in London, July 3, 
1873 ; and widely known as a diplomatist 

I and amateur musician. 

The chapel is open for the usual Sunday 
serrioeB, bat on other days visitors are 
odIt admitted to the chapel " between 3 
and 6 pjn. by orders, which can be ob- 
tained by applying, tkrough the pott 
Miy, to the Key. J. Qoddard, Chisel- 
hunt.** 

¥ro§ndl (or Frogpool), the residence 
of Sir Philip Warwick, now the seat of 
the Earl Sydney, is a plain, comfortable 
house, yery pleasantly situated, 1^ m. N.B. 
of ChiBellmrst. Xemnal (A. F. Slade, 
Esq.), 1^ m. N., occupies the site of an 
old manor-house. Coopers is the seat of 
Lord Richard Cayendish. 

The wsXks on eyery side are full of 
beauty. In this neighbourhood occur 
serend of the caverns in the chalk, de- 
acribed under Chadwell. There they 
are called Danes* Holes; here they are 
known as Dram-pUs. In Camden Park 
(the footpath mentioned above will lead 
near the spot) is a connected series of these 
pits, wMcn extend for some distance under 
the park. After having been long closed by 
the nailing in of the sides, they were care- 
fully examined in 1857. At the bottom were 
foond great quantities of bones of the 
horse, oz, pig, dog, wolf, and deer. All 
were of existing species, with the possible 
exception of a skull of the Bos longifrorts; 
hut file presence of undoubted jaw-bones 
of wolyes, and the fact of several frag- 
ments of Bomano-British pottery being 
found among them, were incontestible 
proofs of the antiquity of the cavern. 
Locally this pit is known as the Swallow, 
and Mr. Latter, in a paper read before the 
Kent ArchaeoL Soc., thinks he has identi- 
fied it as the Srvelgende, or swallow, a 
boundary mark used in a charter of 
Athelbert, King of Wessex, in 862. An- 
other pit was cut through in constructing 
the rly. a little to the 1. of Chiselhurst 
Station. 

CHISWICK, MiDDX., {Chesvnch, 



1210; Chemrylie, 1470,) a vill. on the 
Thames, 5 m. W. of Hyde Park Comer, 
immediately Ix^yond Hammersmith : f m. 
W. of the ch., in Burlington Lane, is a 
Stat, of the S.W. Bly. (Loop-line, 8^ m. 
from Waterloo Stat.), but connected also 
with the L. C. and D., and the N. London 
lines. Pop. of the par., including the 
hamlets of Turnham Green and Strand- 
on-the- Green, 8508. 

The Thames, making a great curve here, 
washes three sides of the parish. The 
surface is flat, the soil gotxl. and a consi- 
derable part is laid out as market -gardens. 
There are in the vill. two large ale brew- 
eries (Messrs. Fuller and Messrs. Sich), 
maltinps, etc. But to the visitor Chiswick 
is chiefly remarkable for the Palladian 
villa of the Duke of Devcmshire, the Gar- 
dens of the Horticultural Society, and 
Hogarth's House and Tomb. The Mall^ 
along the Thames towards Hammersmith, 
is still a pleasing walk ; but the quaint 
old Bed Lion, with the old whetstone 
chained to the lintel of the door, and the 
well-known Chiswick House or Hall, have 
disappeared. Chiiwick Hall, formerly 
College Hovse, was a country residence 
of the Masters of Westminster in the 
time of Busby, and a retreat for scholars 
in visitations of plague or sickness. 
Later, it was widely known as the Chis- 
wick Press, from which the Messrs. 
Whittingham sent forth so many excel- 
lent specimens of English typography. 
The house was pulled down early in 
1874, when it was foand that, concealed 
under stucco and modem carpentry, the 
lower walls were of very early date, built 
of rubble, of great thickness, and decidedly 
ecclesiastical character : but no sufficient 
note seems to have been made of them. 
When we saw them they were razed 
nearly to the foundations. Obs. Chis- 
wick Ait, or Eyot, the first on the 
Thames above London, used as an 
osier-bed, and on which, at the proper 
season, may generally be seen a swan's 
nest. 

The manors of Chiswick (the Dean's 
and the Prebendal — known originally as 
Suttune or Sutton) belonged to the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul's as early as the 
reign of William I., though not mentioned 
in Domesday. Both have long been held 
on lease by private persons, the prebendal 
manor by the Dukes of Devonshire. 
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Lands within the prebendal manor descend 
to the youngest son.* 

Eminent InJuihitanU.: Sir Henry Sidney 
(d. 1586), Lord President of Ireland, and 
father of Sir Philip Sidney, had a house at 
Chiswick, from which his wife, Lady Mary 
Sidney, dates her letters in 1647 and 1578.t 
Sir Thomas Chaloner, who discovered at 
Guisborough in Yorkshire the first alum 
mines worked in England, wrote a treatise 
on the virtues of nitre, and whom Putten- 
ham compares, " for eglogue and pastorall 
poesie to Sir P. Sidney, and the gentleman 
[Spenser] who wrote the Shepherd's 
Calendar," d. 1616, at his house at Chis- 
wick, and was buried in the chancel of 
Chiswick ch. His sons Thomas and 
James, disgusted at the seizure of the 
alum mines by Charles L, took an active 
part against him, were both judges at his 
trial, and Thomas signed the warrant for 
his execution. Sir Wm. Bussell (after- 
wards Lord Russell of Thomhaugh), 
famous for his military prowess, lived at 
the house afterwards known as Corney 
House. Here Elizabeth visited him in 
1602 : " I send you," writes Sir William 
Brown to Sir Henry Sidney, "all the 
Queen's entertainment at Chiswick." J 
The house descended to his only son, 
Francis, 1st Earl of Bedford (d. 1641), of 
whose connexion with Chiswick the me- 
mory is preserved by a stone let into the 
outer wall of the ch.-yard, setting forth 
that 

"This wall was made at ye charges of ye Bight 
Hon. & Truelie pious Lorde Francis Russel Earle of 
Bedford, oat of tme Zeale and care for ye keeping 
of this Chnrch Yard and ye Wardrobe of God's 
Saints whose Bodies lav therin bailed, from vio- 
lating by Swine and other prophanation, so wit- 
nesseth William Walker, V. A. D. 1628." 

Bobert Carr, Earl of Somerset, the un- 
worthy favourite of James I., in a house 
engraved by Kip, sold 1682 to the 1st Earl 
of Burlington, and pulled down 1788. 
Carr mortgaged his house at Chiswick to 
make up the dower of £12,000 of his only 
child, Ann Carr, married to Lord Bussell, 
afterwards 1st Duke of Bedford, by whom 
she was the mother of Lord William 
Bussell.§ Gervase HoUes says, 

" The first time I saw the Earl of Somerset at 
his house at Chiswick [after the Earl of Clare's de- 

* Lysons, Environs, vol ii, p. 123. 
t Sidney Papers, voL i. 
X Sidney Papers, vol. ii, p. 231. 
I Strafford Papers, vol. ii, p. 58. 



i], he stood a pretty while sad and mnte. Then 
he b^n thus : * i ou and I, Mr. Holies, have lost 
a good friend.' And then throwing up his eyes, he 
thus proceeded : * Next the loss of myself, the loss 
of my Lord of Clare was the greatest calamity that 
ever befel me. I was once upon the top and able 
to confer fetvours . . . but in my calamity, and 
when I was under foot, whether I look imon your 
nation, or my own countrymen, that I had de- 
served well of, I found not one faithful fkiend but 
my Lord of Clare." * 

The wretched Countess of Somerset d. 
here, 1632, in disgrace and poverty : — 

"I will add the testimony oi the minister of 
Chiswick, who was with the lady in her last sick- 
ness, when she was past hope of life, and speaking 
with her of this business, she did then protest 
upon her soul and salvation that the Earl ox Essex 
was never her husband." f 

Mary Cromwell, Countess of Faucon- 
berg, third daughter of Oliver Cromwell 
rd. 1713) ; Frances, youngest daughter of 
Oliver Cromwell, married first to Bich, 
then to Bussell (d. 1709) : both the sisters 
are buried in Chiswick ch. without a 
monument. Barbara Palmer, Countess of 
Castlemaine and Duchess of Cleveland 
(d. 1709) : she is buried in Chiswick 
ch., without a mont. Margaret Cecil, 
Countess of Banelagh (d. 1728): the 
Kneller, or Hampton Court Beauty, Field- 
ing likens with Sophia Western. She also 
lies in Chiswick ch., without a mont. Sir 
John Chardin, the celebrated traveller 
(d. 1712). Sir Stephen Fox (d. 1716), 
fother of Henry Fox, 1st Earl of Holland, 
and grandfather of Charles James Fox. 

"1582. Oct. 30.— I went with my Lady Fox 
to survey her building, and give some directions 
for the gardm at Chiswick ; the architect is Mr. 
Mav ; somewhat heavy and thick, and not so weU 
understood; the garden much too nanow, the 
place without water, near a highway, and near the 
great house of my Lord Burlington, little land 
about it^ so that I wonder at the expense ; but 
women will have their wilL 

" 1683. JuTU 16.— At Chiswick, at Sir Stephen 
Fox's, where I found Sir Robert Howard, (that 
universal pretender) and Signior Yerric^ who 
brought his draueht and designs for the pdjiting 
of the staircase of Sir Stephen^ new house.^' % 

Alexander Pope, his father and mother, 
in Mawson's Buildings, a ^oup of five red 
brick houses, still standing on the road 
from the river to the Kew and London 
road. They lived here before Pope's re- 
tirement to Twickenham, and portions of 
his translation of the Iliad in the British 

* Collins's Hist Collections, p. 07. 
+ Bishop Goodman, Court <rf King James, vol L, 
p. 222. 
X Evelyn, Diaiy. 
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HoKom ftfe, after Ms ^'paper-aparing" 
Uiion, written on the hdcks of letters 
■ddresaed *^ To Mr. F£PO, at Ms honae m 
Te New Buildings, Cniswick,'* and the 
me. Pope's fat&r died at CMswick in 
171 T, aiwJ wus btiried in the chuTcli, 

Idchard Bayle, the architect Earl of 
BarlingtoTi (d, 1753) ; (" Who plants like 
Bi&nrst, and who builds like Bojle ?" * J 
He built Chiswick House (itee below). 
WiUiam Kent, painter, gardener, arcM- 
tect (d. 1T48), He is buned in Lord Bur- 
lizKton's Tanlt, James Ralph (d. 1762), 
m buried in the ch,-jard j made im- 
mortal in tbe Dunciad :— 

"3ll«a(»» 7« ^itoItobJ whilQ Halpli In CjmthiA 

ovbr 

WilMam Hogarth (d. 1764)^ and buried 
in t3ie ch.-jord ; and iti the same hfnise, 
m Eev. H* F. Caty, translator of Iiantjj 
(iw below)* RouBseau when in England 
bo&tdad at a Bmali grocer'a shop at Chis* 
idck. *' He sita in the shop/' says a 
Wfiter of the time, ** and leams English 
woTds, which bringa maoj cuatomers to 
the shop*" t Charles Holland, the eome- 
dtaa oL 1769), He waa the son of a 
bak0r in Chiawiek, and was buiied in the 
ch. Poote attended Ms funeral ; " Tea," 
he said, *^ we have lust ehoved the little 
baker into his oven. J Rose, the trans- 
lator of Sallnst (d. 1786)^ kept a school at 
Chiswick : Dr. Charles Btuney was one 
of Ms tutors, and married his daughter, 
Griffiths, the bookseller, whose name is iw 
intinaately connected with the cbeqnered 
career of Goldsmith, died at Chiswick in 
1803, and is here buried. George, Eail 
Macartney, (* Aeconnt of the Russian 
Empire,* and * Journal of the BJmbaaay 
to Spain,') died here in ISOG, and was 
buried in the cb.»yard. Ugo Foseolo died 
b^re in 1827 {me below). 

The Church (St. Nicholas) stands near 
the rirer. The tower, of flnit and stone, 
Perp., was erected at the coEit of Wm, 
Bordall, vicar of Chigwick, who d. 14?15, 
Portions of the old nave and chancel 
remain, but brick aisles were carried out 
on either side in the last half of the last 
and early in the present century, of the 
usual chnrcb warden character. Recently 

• Pcjdft, 

t CiwJiroll Papera, yoL U., p, 71. 

% Crftdook, Tot i, p. 33. 



some improvements and partial testora- 
tions have been made in the interior ; the 
pews have given place to low open seats ; 
the W, window baa been opened; an 
organ chamher erected, and a new 
oTgflji provide ; the chancel rebuilt, 
'decorated, and a new memorial £. window 
inserted. 

The monU. are numerous. Oh». the 
large Jacobean structure against S. wall 
of ehaneel, with eMgies of Sir Thomas 
ChalloncT (d, 161 a), and Ms wife kneeling 
tmder a pavilion, the curtains of wMch 
are soppori^ by 2 armed soldiers, N. 
wall, Charles Holland, the actor (d. 1769), 
with bust, and an inac. by QaJrick. B, 
wall, mont. to Thomji^ Bent ley (d. 1780), 
Wedgwood*s partner and moat intelli- 
gent artistic adviser. Moral mont, to 
Charles Whittingham the printer (d^ 
1841). 

In the Churchyard, obs. S. of the eh. a 
large altar- tomb covering the remains of 
William Hogaeth, d. Oct. 26, 17&4j Ms 
sister (d, 1771), his widow (d. 1789), the 
daughter, and his mother-in-law (d, 
1757), the widow of Sir James Thomhill, 
Besides the usual names and dates, it has 
a mask, laurel wreath, x)encii, palette with 
the painter's famous Line, a book inscribed 
* Aualyidf! of Beauty,' and the verses—* 

'* FnnjwDlI^ great i)ii,it)t<-'r of ztianklud. 
Who reaoh'd tho nublefit point of art ; 
WliQtw piottuiyl moral* dianu tli^ mhui^ 
And throtig^h tlie ojts ucjn'i^t th^i b^iortl 
If etMiii» fir^ th4a«^ rcwler, etny ; 
If oatuTD EDore tht^e^ drop & tear ; 
If niiiUiar t^^UdJi tliod, tujti AWa^r, 
Fo; Hois:&rtb*fl baiwur'd dui<rt Urn lum 

A small granite slab at the foot records 
that it was " restored by Wm, Hogarth of 
Aberdeen in 1856," 

Not far off is a tall mont. to Philip 
J^dmss Lout her boytrg^ R.A., — Stanfield s 
predecessor in landscape and scene paint- 
ing, — d. at Hammersmith Terrace, March 
11, 1812. Close to this is an upright 
headstone, to Wm. Sharp, the famous 
hiatorical line engraver, d* July 26, 1#24 ; 
and near this again (on the N. waU of the 
engine-house) a slab to James Fittler, 
A,E,A,, d. Dec. 2, 1836, well known by Ma 
engravings after West and Loutberbourg. 
8, of these is a coffer^shaped tomb of 
polished grey granite, with a bronze 
wreath of laurel on the top, designed by 
Baron Marochetti 1861, placed over 1M 
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remains of Ugo Foscolo, the Italian poet. 
The recently added Inscription will best 
tell the tale of his interment, removal, and 
present resting-place. On the E. end of 
tomb — 

UGO FOSCOLO, 
Died Sept. 10, 1827, aged 60. 

On S. side— 

From the sacred guardianship of Chiswick, 
To the honours of Santa Crooe, in Florenoe, 
The Qovemment and People of Italy have trans- 
ported 
The Remains of the wearied Citizen Poet, 
7th June, 1871. 

On N. side — 

This Spot where for 44 years 

The Relics of 

UGO FOSCOLO 

Reposed in honoured Custody, 

Will be for ever held in grateful Remembrance 

By the Italian Nation. 

Other monts. include those of Lord 
Macartney, and of Dr. Rose, with a long 
poetical insc. by Murphy. 

Hogarth's House. — The house in which 
for many years the great painter spent 
his summers, and in which he died, stands 
on the S. side of Hogarth Lams^ not far 
from the ch. It is an old-fashioned red- 
brick building, said to have been previ- 
ously the residence of his father-in-law, 
Sir James Thomhill. In Hogarth's day, 
standing in the open country, and sur- 
rounded by tall elms, it must have been a 
pleasant summer abode, but it has of late 
been a good deal blocked up by mean 
houses, and is itself dirty, dreary, dilapi- 
dated, and semi-ruinous, — ^the porch 
broken down, and portions of the orna- 
mented brickwork with it. The house is 
now let in tenements ; the lower rooms 
unsavoury, and denuded of everything 
Hogarthian ; and the little windows filled 
with a wretched display of withered 
apples, nuts, and sweets. The chief room 
on the first floor is now a lodger's bed- 
room, as poor and dismantled as the 
rest. The outbuilding known as * Ho- 
garth's Painting-room,* is a mere wreck. 
In an alcove at the end of the garden 
were the thoroughly characteristic stones 
he set up over his dog and bullfinch. Over 
the bird was " Alas, poor Yorick." Over 
the dog, " Life to the Last enjoyed, here 
Pompey lies," — a parody, of course, on 
Churclull's epitaph. On a recent visit 
(April 1874), we were told that though 
the garden was uprooted, these remained, 



"it being m the agreement when the 
house was let that they should not be dis- 
turbed." Seeing only a row of pigstyes 
along that end of the garden, we led the 
way there and asked for an explanation. 
" The stones are there : under that bed of 
concrete. We were not to take them 
away, and so we laid the concrete over 
them, and now any one has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they are safe" — 
under a bed of concrete with a pigstye 
over them 1 

Mrs. Hogarth lived here for a quarter 
of a century after her husband's death ; of 
late in very straitened circumstances, but 
tenaciously maintaining as much as she 
was able of her old state, and keeping up 
the little customs he had established. Sir 
Richard Phillips relates with what pomp 
and form he used, when a school-boy at 
this "simple and primitive village," to 
see 

" The widow Hogarth, and her maiden relative 
Riohardson, walking up the aisle [of Chiswick oh. 
on a Sunday] dressed in their silken sack& their 
raised head-dresses, their black hoods, their lace 
ruffles, and their high-crooked canes, preceded by 
their aged man-servant Samuel : who, after he 
had wheeled his mistress to church in the Bath 
chair, carried the prayer-books up the aisle, and 
opened and shut the pew." * 

'' In the garden [of Hogarth's house] there was a 
large mulberry tree. I was told by an old jMrson 
who remembered Mrs. Hogarth, that she regularly 
invited the children of the villa^ every summer to 
eat the mulberries; a custom established by her 
husband, and probably not discontinued l^ Mr. 
Caiy."'f 

The mulberry tree remains, mutilated 
like everything else, but not irreparably 
injured. 

Gary, the translator of Dante, shortly 
after his appointment to the curacy of 
Chiswick in 1814, purchased Hogarth's 
house, and, with a short interval, lived in 
it till he removed to an official residence 
at the British Museum in 1826. 

Chiswick Hovse, — The Jacobean man- 
sion of the Earl of Somerset was pur- 
chased towards the end of the 17th cent, 
by the Earl of Burlington. From him it 
descended to the last, or arcMtect-earl, 
the friend of Pope and Gay, who, having 
decided to pull down the old house, built 
a new one near it (1730-36). The wits 
dealt somewhat severely with its littleness 

* Morning's Walk to Eew. 

•f LesUe, Life of Reynolds, tqL i, p. 284. 
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iod its inconTemeDoe, but the men of taste 
woe in r&ptujies with iU elegance : — 

^Bblocdiihip'a hoom «l Chinriok, (Iw Idtt of 
viust k bomnrad &01Q * well-kiiown vUh. of 

if ft sudid of ta^bBt lihcm^h out withjoat f aiiIu^ 
aM of wliidb u« dowdiiiwd \^ too atiict lul- 
!■■» to xnlfls Bod vrmmAlaTL .... Y«t the«« 
, amd XjOinl Htrrar^ wit, who mid the 
I ttBtt loa fmittf to ivJualtit^ and im if^Tge 

n^pa* in the wholja The Luprr <»urt, 
qpiiBKi Dj pistiiniqiu oedan^ uid the daaiJo 
■BttT df tiu nouE «QiiiH tbst ^anitm th« olti and 
Mv hoBS^ u« nmv worth mtin^ tbjui £d&b j f ra|f- 
■■fa of aooieiit giand^qr which onr tinLVeUerm 
fill. iiDd«f All th« duigefi sttjaodant on long 
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Lord Hervej, not content with the 
im-mtft quoted by Walpole, ejEtempori^ 
sn fipig?am trom MarMal on C^wick 
Home;— 

*''Pimmm*d cif cmiQ gnat Hall for Btste^ 
Wifehoat C3IMJ roGffn to aJficp or eat : 
'Haw well 70a IxoUd let flAttaij teU^ 
And wH miiiifcind how iU you dwelL'' + 

Tbt edge of this reproach was somewlmt 
blimted by the addition, in 1788, of two 
wingi, designed by Jamea Wyatt for the 
6th Duke of DevonaMre, Since then 
th&& liaT6 been no material additions to 
t!ie hotiise, but bo me improvementa have 
been made in tbu an^iTigementS;, and 
mider the late Bvika everything was done 
that ooinld be thought of to embellish the 
intmor. But CMswick Houmc was from 
the first regarded aa a summer villa, sjid 
the garden and grounds were treated as 
part of the deaign^ and laviahly decorated 
with ojna, obeliaka, eculpturet and build- 
ings. Walpole wrote, " The garden is in 
the Italian taate, but divested of concjeita, 
and far preferable to eveiy atyle that 
reigned till our late improvements. The 
bmldinga are heavy and not equal to the 
piiritrf of the house. The lavish quantity 
of urns and sculpture behind the garden 
front shonld be retrenched." Thorn aon 
is his * Liberty ' cites Cbiswick as one of 
those 

''BflYsn ■oones, whera Art almie ftretendfl 
To drevB h«r miftren, vid diflcL^M hof chArmA." 

From Qay'i * Epistle to the Earl of Bur- 
lington ' we learn that the Barl wa? wont 
to enjoy the society of Ma poetic friends 
in his '* Chiswick bowers,*' and that here 

* WalpoK Anmdotm of FointLD^^ toL It,, va, 
f Iioni Herrey^a Mmnoia, roi ii., p. H&. 



" FofH aiila«d« the boof hb within hi* nach^ 
Tiia pujnle vine, hlnue ptom, and hlQihmg 

Many of the statues in the grounds and 
baildinga are true antiqnest baviiig been 
selected from the best of those which had 
been buried under the rubbiah in the gar- 
dens of Arundel House. The lions and 
other uniiuals are by ScheemaJceTB, The 
rusticated gate was originally erected in 
1625, by Inigo Jones^ for Lord Treasurer 
Middlesex, at Beaufort House, Chelaea- 
When Beaufort House was pulled down 
in 1738, Sir Hans Sloane gave the gate to 
the Earl of Burlington, who removed it 
here. The grounds were greatly extended 
by the late Duke of Devonshire, and the 
gardens brought, under Sir JosephParton's 
direction, to the higbeat ijoiot of florienl- 
tural excellence. The new approach from 
Tumham Green, a broad road Lined with 
lime trees — now in full vigour — and 
known as the Duke*s New Road, was also 
made by him. 

**Jhw I, ISia.— Dmrti with ^le Dtike of Dstod-' 
fiMn, In hia oarriclfv to Ghiawiok, wbara hfl ehowBd 
ma oiJ the alteratiom that he mm about to make, 
in adding tha gardw» of Ladj M Cokti'a houiw to 
hlJi, The hoiLse is down, atirl in the gardens he 
has <x)UKtrui:ittKl a toi^niiflceiit hothouse^ with a 
oomiervatory for flowora, the middla ixuA^t a cit|»ila, 
Altogethor it Is 300 ft. long. Tin* comniiuucatieii 
Wtweeu the two ^itlena is throa^b what waa the 
old ^reeuhouA^, of whiuh tkyy havn madfi a doubly 
arcaiio, making the prettiest ^S^t puaaible.^ * 

In these grounds the late Duke used to 
give open-air entertainments that were 
among the chief afctractiona of the 
aeason. Not only did be receive his own 
sovereign bene, but the Emperor of Russia^ 
the King of Prnasia, and other high and 
mighty potentates, with, of course, the 
leading mtimbers of the uobiUty, the 
leaders of society, and the Lions of the 
day. 

"ifajf 17, 1 82a— I went to the Bote of WoUinff- 
tou, who gave mo tome hiuts, or nttiier dtitaibf. 
Afterw&rdi I dror^ out to Chiawirk, wkera I has! 
uerer been before. A nnnaercms and g»^ t^Jttj 
wttre Atf^rubled to walk and enjoy the beaiitiaa of 
that PaUadlaii dome. The pln<M mtd highly onia- 
moDted gardens holongiug to it resdmbJe a pietune 
of Watt^jaiL There i& 9om^ sffectation m the 
pli^ure, but in the tnarmblt theorigitml lookisdveiy 
welL The Duke of DaTonahire neoeived eTsry one 
with the baet pi>63Jbie itiHUtiara The »oeue wm 
diymiSeti by the pj^eeuoe of on imniense eJepiiant^ 
who, andw tha oharga of a grooni, watulared up 



* HijH BsafB JvozBBl, vol. 11, pp. AS5, 188. 
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and down, giTing an air of Adatio pageantry to the 
entertainment. " * 

Charles James Fox was in his last 
illness retnoved to Chiswick House, Ang. 
29, 1806, and he d. there a fortnight later, 
Sept. 13. His bedchamber was that which 
opens into the Italian Saloon, and a 
mountain ash which grew near his window, 
with its clustering berries, was an object 
of great interest to him. " Every morning 
he returned to look at it. . . . His last 
look on that mountain ash was his last 
look on nature." f George Canning was 
in like manner brought here in the month 
preceding his decease. He died Aug. 8, 
1827, in tiie room in which Fox breathed 
his last. 

"It k a anal! low ohamber, over a kind of 
nnraeiy, and opening into a wing of the baUding, 
which gives it the appearance of looking into a 
oourtyu^ Nothing can be more simple than its 
f omitore or its decorations. ... On oile side of 
the flr^laoe are a few bookshelves ; oppoiibo the 
foot of the bed is the low ohimn^Tpieoe, and on it 
a small bronze dock, to which we may fan^ the 
weary and impatient sufferer often toniing his eyes 
during those bitter m<nnents in which he was 
passing from the world which he had filled with 
nis name and was governing with his prctjects. What 
a place for repeating those simple and touching 
lines of Dyer : 

* A little rule, a little sway, 
A sunbeam on a winter's dsy. 
Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between tne ciadle and the gntve.'" t 

Chiswick House is now rented by 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and occu- 
pied chiefly by the royal children, but 
during the summer the Prince and Princess 
•usually spend some time here, and give 
occasional garden parties in the grounds, 
now no less classic than the house. 

Comey^ the residence of Lord Russell 
and of the Earl of Macartney, passed, 
like most of the property in immediate 
contiguity with Chiswick House, into the 
hands of the Duke of Devonshire. The 
mansion was pulled down, and the grounds 
added to those of C. House. Some noble 
spjecimens of the tulip tree are on the 
lawn which fronts the site of Comey 
House. Tke Orove, between Chiswick 
House and the river, also the property of 
the Duke of Devonshire, is famous for its 

* Sir Walter Scott's Diauy, Lockhart's life of 
Scott, chap. IxzvL 

•f Earl Russell's Life of Fox; Trotter's Memoir 
of Pox, p. 461. 

X Sir H. Bulwer's (Lord Dalling) Historical Cha- 
racters (CanningX vol ii, p. 402. 



magnificent Spanish chesnuts, the largest 
of which is above 26 ft. in girth. Orove 
Mouset in the last century the seat of Earl 
Cowper, is now in the occupation of R. 
Prowett, Esq., but that portion of the 
park by the rly. stat. has been laid out in 
streets, and built over. The fantastic 
red-brick structure, with tall capped 
towers, beyond the Grove, towsurds 
Strand-on-the-Green, is 6hove End (J. 
Pullman, Esq.), erected in 1861. 

The Oaraent of the SarticuUitral 
Society lie between Chiswick House and 
Tumham Green. Though of less popular 
interest since the formation of the 
Society's gardens and conservatory at 
South Ee]:]^gton, the Chiswick gardens 
are well worth a visit, and are full of 
interest to the student. They are now 
used as nursery and fruit gardens, for the 
cnlture of the seeds and rare plants col- 
lected by the Society from all parts of 
the world ; as a school of horticulture ; 
and for raising plants and flowers for the 
show gardens at S. Kensington, and for 
distribution among the Fellows of the 
Society. It was here that the Duke of 
Devonshire found the future Sir Joseph 
Pazton, then young and untried, training 
creepers at 12«. a week. 

At what is called ChUwick New Town 
is a chapel of ease, erected in 1848. The 
hamlet of Tubkham Gbebn, and its 
dependant Stband-on-the-Green are 
noticed under those headings. 

CLAPHAM, SuBBBY, is within the 
4 m. circle, but though daily becoming 
more a part of London, it yet retains so 
much of its old extra-urban character as 
to claim a brief notice here. It lies be- 
tween Brixton and Battersea, and may be 
reached by the Crystal Palace (High 
Level) and the South London Rlys. The 
Clapham Junction of the L. and S. W. Rly. 
is more than a mile on the Battersea side 
of Clapham. 

The name Clapham, Le., Clapa!» Aam, 
is supposed to be derived from its owner, 
Osgod Clapa, at whose daughter's marriage 
feast at Lambeth, the kmg, Hardacnut, 
died, according to the Saxon Chron., June 
8th, 1042. But to this there is the 
objection pointed out by Mr. Brayley 
that in the Chertsey Register the place is 
named Clappenham in the reign dt Alfred ; 
in the Dom. Survey it stands as Clapeham, 
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li 18 of course possible that there was an 
^ eariier dapa than Osgod. 

Gapham has increased so largely of 
late yeazB in honses and pop. (in 1871 it 
vaaAend 27^47 inhab.) that it has 
beooasie a town in size and appearance, if 
Bot in rank. Bat now, as of old, it is 
ddefly lemarkable for its Common^ of 220 
tcKB, redeemed from a morass, and 
planted in 1722 by the exertions of 
Ghrirtopher Baldwin, Esq. The Common, 
inparta still oyergrown with heath and 
faae, and with its fine groups of trees 
aod great ponds, is in appearance some- 
tiuBg between a park and a common; 
vdl kept, and in excellent condition. It 
is now (1874), by recent Parliamentary 
aetion and purchase of manorial rights, 
ncoied in permanence for public use, 
and placed under the management of the 
l£etn>politan Board of Works. The plea- 
nze fijirs held on the Common on Good 
Friday, Baster and Whit Mondays, and 
the Derby Day, were abolished in 1873. 

Skirting the Common are several of the 
roomy old red-brick mansions, with great 
ehns before them, the abode of wealthy 
citizens, which once nearly surrounded it, 
bat they are giving place to brick and 
compo Gk>thic and Italian villas. 

In a large house on the upper side of 
the Common, at the comer of what is now 
the Cavendish Road, since refronted and 
altered, lived (and d. 1810) Henry Caven- 
dish, "the Newton of Chemistry," dis- 
tinguished as the founder of pneumatic 
chemistry, and by his successful researches 
on the composition of water, and his 
famous experiment, made here, for the 
determination of the earth's density. " The 
man who weighed the world," wrote his 
cousin, the late Duke of Devonshire, in 
his * Hand Book for Chatsworth,' " buried 
his science and his wealth in solitude and 
insignificance at Clapham." To such an 
extent did he carry his solitary habits 
that he would never even see, or allow 
himself to be seen by, a female servant ; 
and, as Lord Brougham relates, " he used 
to order his dinner daily by a note, which 
he left at a certain hour on the hall 
table, whence the housekeeper was to take 
it." His shyness was, not unnaturally, 
mistaken by strangers for pride : — 

"While travelling in England in 1790, with 
George Forster, Humboldt obtained permission to 
9 of the library of the eminent chemist and 



Ij^ownher Henry Carondirii. seoond son of the 
Duke of Devonshire; <ax condition, however, that 
he was on no account to presume so far as to speak 
to, or even mreet, the proud and aristocratic owner 
should he happen to encounter him. Humboldt 
states this in a letter to Bunsen, adding saxcastio- 
ally, ' Cavendish little suspected at that time that 
it was I who in 1810 was to be his successor at the 
Academy of Sciences.* " « 

At Clapham Common, in the house of 
his servant and friend Will Hewer, died 
(1703) Samuel Pepys, author of the incom- 
parable * Diary.' Hewer's house, a large 
mansion, with a spacious gallery occupy- 
ing the whole length of the house, was 
built by Sir Dennis Gauden for his 
brother. Dr. John Gauden, Bp. of Exeter, 
the presumed author of the * Eikon Basi- 
like, and after his death (1662) became 
the residence of Sir Dennis himself, who 
collected a fine library and gallery of 
works of art, and died here in 1688. 
Hewer afterwards purchased the house 
and estate, and died here in 1716. The 
house was pulled down about 1760.* 

"23&p«. 1700. -I wentto visit Mr.Pepysat Clap, 
ham, where he has a very noble and wonderfully 
well-fumished house, especially with Indian and 
Chmese curiosities. The offices and gaidens weU 
accommodated for pleasure and retirement" f 

Clapham Common and its immediate 
vicinity was, in the early years of the 
century, the seat of the knot of zealous men 
who, labouring together for what they 
believed to be the interests of pure reli- 
gion, the reformation of manners, and the 
suppression of slavery, came to be known 
as the Clapham Sect. J One of the most 
distmguished of them, William Wilber- 
f orce, lived at the house known as JBroom^ 
JUldj on the S.W. side of Clapham Com- 
mon, and there his no less distinguished 
son, the late Bp. of Winchester, was bom, 
Sept. 7th, 1806. " Conterminous with his 
fair demesne " was that of Henry Thorn- 
ton, the author and prime mover of the 
conclave, whose meetings were held, for 
the most part, in the oval saloon which 
William Pitt, "dismissing for a moment 
his budgets and his subsidies, planned to 
be added to Henry Thornton's newly pur- 
chased residence. ... It arose at his 
bidding, and yet remains, perhaps a soli- 
tary monument of the arch itectural skill 

• Bruhn's Life of Alex, von Humboldt. Enir 
trans., 1878, vol. ii., p. 68. ^ 

+ Evelyn, Diary ; " your Paradisian Clapham.' 
Bvelyn terms it in wilting to Pepys, Jan. 20 1708 

X Jor tjeir nameslSd de«S Ue Sir jimai 
Stephen's Essays in EooL Biog., vol ii, pp. 38»_586. 
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of that imperial mind. Lofty and sym- 
metrical, it was curiously wainscoted with 
books on every side, except where it 
opened on a far extended lawn, reposing 
beneath the giant arms of aged elms and 
massive tulip-trees."* In this saloon, 
and on the far extended lawn, after their 
long years of effort, assembled " in joy 
and thanksgiving and mutual gratulation 
over the abolition of the African slave 
trade," Wilberforce, Clarkson, Granville 
Sharp, Stephen, Zachary Macaulay, and 
their younger associates and disciples. 

But " the villa-cinctured common " was 
also the birthplace or cradle of another 
and hardly less remarkable and far-reach- 
ing religious movement, or institution. 
Just as it was " the dwelling-place or the 
haunt of every one of the more eminent 
supporters" of the anti-slavery move- 
ment, so was it the home or haunt of the 
founders of the Bible Society, its earliest 
ministers or secretaries, and, " above all, 
the first and greatest of its Presidents — 
John Lord Teignmouth." 

A tract of some 250 acres of bare upland 
immediately to the E. of Clapham Com- 
mon, known as Bleak Hill, was in 1824 
taken by Mr. Thos. Cubitt, the creator of 
Belgravia, laid out with broad roads and 
open spaces, planted, and built over with 
capacious detached villas, and named 
Clapham Pa/rk. This is now the Bel- 
gravia of Clapham, though it has an 
attractive rival in a newer builder's park, 
the Ceda/rs, which stretches from the 
opposite side of the common towards 
Battersea Rise, and is spotted over with 
large and costly residences of the latest 
model. 

The old parish church stood on high 
ground between Larkhall Lane and 
Wandsworth Road, about \ m. N. of the 
present parish ch., on the site now occu- 
pied by St. Paul's ch. It was small and 
plain, and, becoming unsafe, was taken 
down in 1776. In a chapel built e^e- 
cially for their reception were " some very 
sumptuous monts." to Sir Richard Atkins, 
Bart. (d. 1689), and his wife Rebecca, 
with recumbent marble effigies; and 
others with kneeling figures to their son 
and daughters. When the ch. was pulled 
down, these and other monts. were de- 
stroyed, and the statues consigned to one 

• Stephen, Eaaays, vol ii, p. 290. 



of the vaults. The only mont. preserved 
was that of Will Hewer. 

The new par. Church (Holy Trinity), 
erected 1774-76, at a cost of over £10,000, 
at the extreme N. end of the Common, is 
a very ugly brick building, without aisles, 
and having an odd dome-crowned tower 
at the W. end. It contains a mont. to 
John Thornton by Sir Richard Westma- 
cott ; a mural mont. with medallion por- 
trait of John Jebb (d. 1833), " the Learned, 
the Wise, the Gk)od Bishop of Limerick 
[whose remains] are deposited in the 
tomb of the Thorntons, by permission of 
a family to which he was united by a 
bond of no common friendship ;" and a 
mural tablet to the verbose Dr. John 
Gillies (d. 1836), the author of a forgotten 
'History of Greece,' and translator of 
Aristotle's Ethics. 

St, Pa%C8 is a platu chapel-like brick 
building, erected in 1814 from Mr. C. 
Edmond's designs, on the site of the old 
par. ch. On the S. exterior wall is the 
mont., with bust, of Will Hewer, which 
was saved at the demolition of the old ch. 
Inside is a mont. by Chantrey, to J. B. 
Wilson, Esq. (d. 1836). 

St, James's, Park Hill, an early Gothic 
building of brick and stone, erected from 
the designs of Mr. C. Yulliamy in 1829 ; 
All Saints\ Clapham Park, built in 
1868 ; Christ Ch., Union Grove, built in 
1862; and St, Stephen's, Grove Road, 
are Gothic structures calling for no par-^ 
ticular remark. 

St. John'Sfinthe Clapham Road, erected 
in 1842, is a Greek temple, with a hexa- 
style Ionic portico and no steeple, but 
instead a cross on the apex of the pedi- - 
ment. Here for many years preached 
to large congregations the Rev. Robert 
Bickersteth, the present Bp. of Ripon. 
St, Sa/viour's, Cedars Road, is a hand- 
some cruciform building, Dec. in style, 
with a central tower in three stages, with 
pinnacles, 120 ft. high, erected from the 
designs of Mr. J. Enowles in 1864, at the 
cost of the Rev. W. Bowyer and Mrs. 
Bowyer. A recumbent statue of Mrs. 
Bowyer, on an altar tomb, was placed 
under the tower, immediately in front of 
the altar rails, with the feet towards the 
altar ; but the bishop of the diocese ob- 
jected to this as unseemly, and the ch. 
remained in consequence unconsecrated 
tUl 1873, when the mont. was remoyed to 
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f tie N. tnuis^yt. The windows are filled 
with painted glaas by Clayton and BelL 

Two of the most ecdeoastical looking 
bdUiiigB by the Common, with their lofty 
tpoB quite dwarfing the parish ch., do 
not belong to the Bstablishment. One is 
the Roman Catholic ch. and college of 
St Maty, built in 1851 ; the other the 
OoDgregational ch., Grafton Square, built 
in 1862. There is also a large and showy 
daoical Presbyterian ch. 

CLABEMONT, Subbbt (see 
Ibumb). 

CLA.YGATE, Subbxt (pop. 576), 
I a manor and ecc. district in Thames 
Bitton p«r., 2 m. 8.E. from the Esher 
Stat of the L. and S.W. Bly. The dis- 
' tzicfe is chiefly agricnltural, bnt the neigh- 
bourhood is ideasant, and buildings are 
increasxig. The chief seat is Ruxley 
Ifi§6 (£ady Foley), noted for its fine 
TiewB, and marked by the noble pair of 
! cedars on the lawn. The Chwrch (Holy 
Trinity), built in 1840 from the designs 
of Mr. H. B. Kendal, was enlarged and 
much altered in 1866. 

CLAY miJi, Kent {see Beceen- 

HAM). 

GOBHAM, Subset (Dom. Coven- 
ibm), 17 m. from London, and 4^ m. 
S.W. from the Esher, and 4 m. 8. from 
the Weybridge Stat, of the L. and S.W. 
Bly. ; pop. of par., 2188. 

Theyilhige consists of two parts, C^ttr^A 
QAIhamt, bmlt around the ch., on the rt. 
bank of the Mole, and Cobham Street (or 
Street Chhham) ^ m. N.W. on the main 
Pbrtsmonth road. The soil and surface 
are very varied : along the Mole, which 
winds in a curious way through the par., it 
isallavial (brick earth andgravel); S. clay ; 
whilst N., on both sides of the valley, is 
Lower Bagshot sand. Of old this part 
was wild common, like so much still left 
&rther W., but the greater portion was 
enclosed under Acts obtained in 1770 and 
1793, these being among the earliest Acts 
for the enclosure of commons and waste 
lands in this county. The occupations 
are mainly agricultural. 

Church Cobham is a good-sized collec- 
tion of shops and dwellings, several of 
which are large, and some old. The ch., 
the bridge, and .the mill, with the river 



winding round, and almost encircling a 
broad meadow opposite the village, impart 
character and picturesqueness to it. The 
Church (St. Andrew) is iMge; chiefly 
Late Dec., except the tower, which is of 
Norman date. It consists of nave, aisles, 
chancel, and massive W. tower, crowned 
with a tall shingle spire. It has suffered 
many repairs and improvements, and in 
1866 was restored and enlarg^ The 
monte. are numerous, but of persons more 
distinguished by wealth than attainments. 
Obe, bas-relief by Mr. R. Westmacott, 
jun. — " the Pilgrim at rest " — on the mont. 
of W. H. Cooper, Esq., also two brasses 
by the pulpit steps. N. of the ch. notice 
the ostentatious mausoleum of Aid. Har- 
vey C. Combe (d. 1818) the great brewer, 
M.P. for London, and friend of C. J. Fox. 
S.W. of the ch. is a large yew. 

Just beyond the ch, on the Ockham 
road, the Mole is crossed by a brick 
bridge of 9 arches, and near it is a large 
water mill. S. is Cobham Pa/rhy the ex- 
tensive demesne of C. Combe, Esq., and 
formerly the residence of (Jen. Lord 
Ligonier. The house was erected in 1750. 
A lane on rt. of the park leads by Pointers 
Green to Ockham. Cobham Lodge (Miss 
Molesworth) is at Downside (where is ano- 
ther and more pict. water-mill). S. of C. 
Park, andW. of this, is Pointers (W.Deacon, 
Esq.), and Hatohford^ the handsome seat 
of Capt. the Hon. Francis Egerton, R.N. 

Cobham Street, as noticed, lies N.W. of 
Church Cobham on the Portsmouth road. 
It contains many substantial houses, and 
though the glory of the posting trade has 
departed from it, and its great inn, the 
l^ite Lion, is but a ghost of its former 
self, it has a thriving look. The bridge 
here was, it is said, originally built by 
the good Queen Maud, wife of Henry I., 
as an act of charity for the repose of the 
soul of one of her maidens, who was 
drowned in crossing the ford ; but a pre- 
cisely similar story is told of her in rela- 
tion to the construction of the bridge at 
Stratford-le-Bow. The present structure 
was erected in 1782. Immediately beyond 
the bridgd is the principal entrance to 
Paints Hill (Chas. J. Leaf, Esq.), in 
the last century r^arded as one of the 
greatest triumphs of landscape garden- 
ing in England. The larger part of 
the estate is in Walton par., but as 
it belongs to Cobham by its position, 

8 
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thh appeftTs the most conTenient plswe for 
a brief notice of it. The houaej whicli 
stands on an eleration sloping down to 
the Molct ia & l&rge squiure building, 
with a lofty projecting tetrastyle Co- 
jinthian portico^ erected about 1790, by 
B. B, HopMns, Eaq. ; but altered, espe- 
dally ititernaEy, and the coBservatery 
added, for Mr. Cooper by Decimus Bur- 
ton aijout 1833, The grounds were laid 
out by a former proprietor, the Hon, 
Charlea HamJJton, iu the reign of George 
U. The Borface is cqasiderttbly yaried, 
but the yiews bdongrwther to the gromidB 
than extend from them* Tbej itielude 
hOieide and dell, hanging woods, an arti- 
ficial lake of 30 acres, fed by the Mole, 
numexous imitatiun luinB, grottoes, and 
towers, a teni|)le of Bacchus, a group of 
Boman altars aud sepnlchral inecriptioni 
ajrranged in a mausoleum near the head 
of the lake^ and in the most broken part 
0f the property a thicket. This pari, 
especially delighted Horace Walpole, He 
Bays, 

I mean that Uiul of AlphiiB itiea% oompoMd 
It wholly of plnea mid hit, d f*w birch, uhI 
trven u Aflfliiijji&ta with BAvWjta Mid moim- 
conntrf, Mr. CLnrle*i HaJMiltoDj atPdin's- 
hlll^ faa mj oplnicni hue pTeti a petftK^t u^iample 
of this mode in the utmost Inuiidajy of liSi 
gaffl«n. AU m gi^ooi, &Eid l<isvi^ Mid nkd-s ; tha 
walks fififliD not ^e^^s^l^, but t:iit tluDu^h tlie wood 
of pinoa; imd the etylu of tb<] wh^ik ia ao grabd. 
mtd condaotod Vfith eo leerf qua an air uf niM and 
immiitivatod eiletit, tliat Thou jmi look down 
lOa tblEi aoemiikg fur^i, you ara aniazed. to fbiei It 
Mmtaln a Taiy f^w aoreR*' * 

"in ^wu a«£t erpediiiQU ypa will tw CIojb- 
mont aud Lord FDrtmao'e wbidi joina my Lfiind 
lJ\u citAn\ Aiid abov^fi aU Hr. HaMUton'a at Cci'hhani^ 
in Sqrre^^ whloh all tlie world taEka of, and 1 havd 
*HB lereu yean Aga*' t 

Whateley J is even more eulogifitic. Mr, 
Hamilton was as careful in tha Bitnotion 
and grouping of his trees as iu the ar* 
Tangemcut of his temples and ruins* 
Many of the viewa were loxmed from the 
pioturee of Ghaspar Pousain and Claude 
Lorraine. It is needless to remark that 
BO daboi*ately artificial a construction of 
natuial scenery was a mistake in taste* 
The object seems to have been to combine 
the greateHt poBsiblc variety of scenes and 
periods within the comparatively limited 
space — ^for Hamilton possessed lesa than 

* On Hoderm Gaidomii^, p. S0< 

+ Giaj (tlifl poet) to I>r. Whirttm, Aug, U, VIH. 

I OtMwnr«ttoiut a& Modem Oocdonixig. 



100 acreg, whilst the pr^eut demeane i 

exceeds 450. Not only had he Greek and / 

Bomati temples and ruins, but a Gothic i 

chapel, medtjBval keep, grottoes, water- c 

falls, and Italian and Alpine landscapes, x 

and besides all else a hermitage, for which i 

it is said he advertised for a'liv© hermit, i: 

o^ering £700 to any ouo who would lead le 

a trae hermit's life, sleeping on a mat, i 

never suffering iciegors to touch his beard « 

or nails, and never speaking a syllable to ^ 

the Bcrvaut who brought his food. A man }| 

was found to undertake the enterprisej but ^ 

he tired before three weeks. Much of ^ 

Hamilton's work has been removed or ^ 

altered, but Ms grounds are still tho most ^ 

attractive portion of the pork. Many .; 

noble trees remain. The cedars are ^ 

nmnermiij and very fine : ^b*. those on ^ 

tho lawn ; also the superb tulip tree, cork J 

trees, Scotch firs, and several remarkable ; 

oaka. Thore 19 a fine view of the W. side ■ 

of the island by WooUett. Cobham is a > 

favourite resort for anglers, the Mole here J 
affording some good chub, trout, and Jack 

fishing. , 

COLNBROOK, Btjckb (17 m.}, on ' 
the Cohie and borders of Middr*, 2 ui. N. 
from Wraytsbury Stat, of the L. and S»W. 
Ely. (Wiudsior br,). through Horton ; pop. 
1163, Imi3, the WMU Bart, at the 
entrance of the town from Horton, a 
good house, with bowlingf-green and 
grounds, much in favour for trade dimierfl 
and pleasure parties ; the George^ near 
the ch., at which Elizabeth is siud to 
have stayed a night whan carried as a 
prisoner from Woodstock to Hampton 
Court. 

The town no doubt took its name Crom 
the Cotne, but the old rhyme of Thomas 
of Beading makes the river o^ well as the 
town derive its name from Thomas Cole, 
the Beading clothier, who was treache- 
Totisiy murdered by the landlord of the 
Ostrich inn. Cumden and Gale make Coin- 
brook to have been Ad Pfmte$ of the Awt, 
IU^.j but later antiquaries prefer BtotDfiS. 
From its position on Ihe great W» road, 
Colnbrook was of old a place of some 
note. Edward the Black Prince, with his 
prisoner John, King of France, was met 
here by Edward III. Charles I. receiv«i 
here a deputation from the Houses of 
Poi'ljament. Colnbrook was iucoTpontod 
in 1641 ; had a bailifi and 12 burgcaae^ * 
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m§AtM»oaae in fhe main rtreet, and a 
■nkBfc on TuesdajB; all which have 
loqgpMBed Away. Daring the coaching 
4»s It xetained Knnething of its ancient 
MHB Mid adr; it ia now a dull, Bleepj, 
eoanby Toadside Tillage of a long main 
rtraet aad 2 or 8 flhabbj o£Edioot8, tt^ many 
imu alone testifying to its old character. 
Of tiieae imu^ the decayed hostelry the 
(Mrieh^MieaT the middle of the High-street, 
a Utgjb rambling half-timber building, 
itaj much out of repair, and defaced by 
jdUnw^waah, is the eldest, and is worth 
natioe. SerWal other of the houses are 
old, nd too often semi-minoas. 

Oobibzook JEorms ''a consolidated 
chapelzy ;*' the hooses are in 2 counties 
md 4 paxiahes; the larger portion (the 
town ptoper), W. of the Gokie, is in 
Boflka^ the N. aide of the street being in 
Imd^jbsj and Iyer parishes, the S. in 
Harton ; wiiilat the part E. ol the river is 
in Ifiddx. coimty and Stanwell par. The 
Ckmifh, erected in 1849, stands by the 
a?enne that leads to Riclungs. It is of 
flint and stone, Early Dec in style, has a 
hell-oote on the W. gable, and a porch on 
theaside. 

The Colne divides here into 4 channels, 
and is crosKd by as many bridges. By 
the town it works 2 large mills ; below, 
it flows aa of old "through meadows 
trim with daisies pied," a rushy stream 
betwixt willowy banks. Horton is but a 
■uUe away 8., and all around are Milton's 
** daily walks and ancient neighbour- 
hood ; " whilst on the other side (f m. N.) 
is Kichinga, the paradise of Prior, Pope, 
and Gay, and in the next generation of 
Shenakme and Moses Browne. (JSee 
EowroK; BiCHorofi.) 

COLKEY HATCH, Mmra. (anc. 
Ofine JBiBftok), a hamlet of Friem Bamet, 
and a atat. of the Grt. N. Bly., 6^ m. from 
King's Cross. A vilL of smart yUlas 
with ehops, a Bailway Hotel, and church, 
chapela, and schools on one side of the 
rly., and of cottages on the other, has 
grown np since the opening of the stat. 
and the construction of the asylum, and 
is steadily enlarging its boundaries. 

The eccl. dist. is called ^erv Southgate, 
— a name that is intended to supersede 
that of Colney Hatch. The Chwoh (St. 
Paul's), a neat Gk>thic building (late E.E. 
in chflizBCter), was consecrated «fuly 1873. 



The building opposite to it is a Baptist 
chapel ; and the long low brick structure, 
^ith a square campanile chimney shaft 
next the chapel, a pumping station of the 
New River Waterworks. 

On the opposite side of the rly. is the 
Middlesex dounty Lunatic Atylum, This 
immense structure covers an area of 25 
acres, affords accommodation for over 
2000 patients; and includes bakery, 
brewery, laundry, and every other adjunct 
required for so large on establishment, on 
the most complete scale, and worked by 
the patients. The first stone was laid by 
the Prince Consort in 1849 ; it was opened 
July 17th, 1851, but has since been much 
extended. The architect was Mr. S. W. 
Daukes. Throughout it is of brick ; the 
stone dressings and architectural orna- 
ment being confined to the principal 
front, whi^ is 1881 ft long, and plain 
Italian in style. It stands on an elevated 
and healthy site, in grounds of about 100 
acres, with a farm adjoining of 140 acres. 
The patients average 800 males and 1200 
females ; and, under the superintendence 
of Dr. E. Shephard, are kept without 
shackle or even strait-waistcoat. The 
officers and attendants number nearly 
300. The asylum cost about half a 
million ; the annual expenditui'e is some 
what under £60,000. 

Just outside Colney Hatch, at the 
comer of the lane to Southgate, are the 
Clock and Watch Mailers' Almshouses, a 
comfortable and picturesque looking 
building of red and black brick, Dom. 
Gothic, with chapel in the centre, erected 
in 1857. By it is an entrance to the 
(rreat Northern Cemetery, 

COLNEY HEATH, Hebts, a 

rambling hamlet, 4 m. E.8.E. of St. 
Albans, on the road to North Mimms. 
St. Mark's, Colney Heath, was constituted 
an eccl. dist. out of the parishes of St. 
Peter and St. Stephen, St. Albans, and 
Ridge; pop. 818. A little Perp. ch. was 
built in 1844. The country is wild, open, 
and out-of-the-way ; and there are pleasant 
walks to JV. Mimms Park ( Visct. Greville), 
and W. by Ttttenhanger Park (Countess 
of Caledon) to London Colney, 2 m. 

Colney Street is a pretty hamlet on the 
St. Albans road, 2 m. farther. All these 
places derive their name from the little 
river Colne. 
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COMBE WOOD, SuRBEY, a wild 
little forest-like tract, W. of Wimbledon 
Common, towards Kingston, to which par. 
it belongs. The surface is broken into 
hill and dell, and, with some good trees, 
is rich in copse and underwowi, tangled 
bramble and knee-deep fern and prickly 
gorse. On the highest part used to stand 
an Admiralty semaphore; lower, and 
farther 8., are the springs which supply 
Hampton Court with water ; and Yarrel 
mentions it as one of the few places in 
this part of the country in which the 
white-tailed eagle has been shot. Until 
trespassers were warned off under threat 
of prosecution, the wood was a favourite 
haunt of the ornithologist, botanist, and 
sketcher. Sketchers, indeed, still go there, 
for there are open paths, though rambling 
is forbidden ; but m former days it was 
the frequent goal of a London artist's 
holiday. Leslie tells a story of Combe 
Wood that curiously illustrates the simple 
frugdl manners of even the more eminent 
painters of 60 years ago : — 

" I was amtued with an aooount Constable gave 
me of a walk he took with him [Stothard] in 1824, 
from London to Combe Wood, where they dined by 
the aide of a spring. They set out early in the day, 
furovided with some sandwiches for their dinner. 
Before they reached the wood, Btothard, seeing 
Constable eating a sandwich, called him ' a young 
traveller,' for breaking in on their store so early. 
When theygot to the spring, they found the water 
low and difficult to reach ; but Constable took from 
his pocket a tin cup, which he had bought at 
Putney unnoticed by Stothard. The day was hot, 
and the water intensely cold ; aad Stothard said, 
' Hold it in your mouth, sir, some time before you 
swallow it. A little brandy or rum now would be 
inraluable.* ' And you shall hare some, sir, if you 
will retract what you said of my being a young 
traveller: I have brought a bottle of rum from 
town, a thing vou never thought of : ' for though 
Constable earned their fare, Stothard was the 
caterer. As they lay on the grass, ei^oying their 
meal under the trees that screened them from a 
midsummer's sun, Stothard, looking up to the 
splendid colour of the foliage over their heads, 
said, ' That's all glazing, sir. '" * 

All the stories of Combe Wood are not 
quite so Arcadian. Wm. Gibson was 
executed at Kennington Common, Aug. 
29, 1755, for robbing a gentleman and 
lady at Combe Wood. Gibson had " a 

Erivate cave " in Combe Wood, in which 
e concealed himself in the daytime, and 
turned out at night to rob. His cave was 
discovered, and he captured, by some 
gentleman shooting in the wood. Before 

» Autobiography, voL L, p. 184. 



he took to the road he had been a master 
maltster at Leeds. Later, the wood was 
a usual lurking-place of Jerry Abershawe, 
the highwayman, whose favourite ride 
was Wimbledon Common, and his hostel, 
the Bald-faced Stag^ close by. For one 
of his exploits about here Jerry was 
hung on Kennington Common, Aug. 3, 
1795, and then suspended from a gibbet 
on Wimbledon Common. 

At the Domesday Survey there were 2 
manors of Chmbe^ one held by Humphrey 
the Chamberlain of the Queen (" a woman 
who held this land having put herself 
with it under the protection of the 
Queen"); the other by Ansgot, the 
King's interpreter. The manors were 
united in the hands of William de Neville, 
t, Edw. IlL, and thenceforward called 
Combe-Neville. Having been made over 
to the prior and canons of Merton, it re- 
verted to the Crown at the Dissolution, 
and subsequently passed through various 
hands, till it was purchased for Lord 
Spencer in 1763. The manor-house was 
pulled down about 1760. Its successor, the 
present Combe Honae (Lord Dunraven), oc- 
cupies a commanding site by Combe Lane, 
at the S. edge of the wood, about 1^ m. E. 
of Kingston. It was occupied for several 
years by the Earl of Liverpool (the Prime 
Minister of the Regency), who entertained 
the Prince Regent and the allied sove- 
reigns in 1814, and d. here Dec. 4, 1828. 
It is now the property of the Duke of 
Cambridge. 

COOPER'S HILL, Subbey, the 

Mount Parnassus of Sir John Denham, is 
about \ m. N.W. of Egham. The way to 
it is by a long winding lane which leaves 
the main street on the rt. a little way 
beyond Egham rly. stat. : the wicket-gate 
leading to the top of the MU will be seen 
on the rt. just bd!ore reaching JTin^^n^iW 
Lodge, 

Apart from its associations, Cooper's 
Hill well deserves a visit. The view from 
it is one of the loveliest in the neighbour- 
hood of London. It commands the 
Thames, Runnimede, Windsor Castle, and 
St. Paul's Cathedral 

" Hv eye descendttng from the Hill, ■orv^rt 
Where Thames among the wanton vaUeys straya. 



could I flow like thee, and make thv 
My great example, fttit ia mj thaBbtf 
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namh daep^ yet olMur; tlkoagfa gentle, yet not 

doll ; 
Btogof witboot ngey without overflowing fulL" 

*Gooper*8 HOI,' written ii) 1640, and 
fnt published in 1642, was the carlicHt 
lool poem in the English lan^niagc. 
DiTden pronomiced it " the exact standard 
«f good writing;" and Pope, in his 
•WmdBor Forest,' declares that 

*0BOooper*k EOll eteraal wraaths ahall grow 
WUla ImU the moontain, or while Thames shall 
flow." 

fioDerrLlle'B clarion sounds a feebler 

"Tread with rameotfnl awe 
ftadiac'a graem glades; where Denham, tuneful 

bwd, 
Ghttm'd onoa the ISefning Diyade with hie song, 



Oenfaam'a father had a house (now the 
Ticange) at Egfaam, and the poet, there- 
fare, was familiar with the locality. 
(A0 BaHAM.) The yiew from Cooper's 
ffin embraces nearly every point noticed 
m that from St, Anne's JOill; but here 
the towers of Windsor standing out from 
a rich woody euTironing confer an addi- 
tional grandeur. The Thames, too, is a 
more impcnrtant feature ; and at the base 
cf the bill is the meadow 

"Whara waa that Charter aeal'd, wherein the 
Crown 
An Biarka of arbitnry power lays down." f 

But in one respect St. Anne's Hill is the 
happier. Every part of it is open, and 
seats are conveniently placed for the 
best points of view. Here the visitor is 
confined to a narrow, uneven field- 
path, and warned that he will be pro- 
secuted if he trespasses from it. The 
spot from which Denham made his 
poetical survey is traditionally said to 
be now included in the grounds of Kings- 
wood Lodge (W. B. Eastwood, Esq.), on 
the S.E. side of the hill : a seat marks 
the site. 

On the W. side of the hill, on an estate 
formerly called Ankerwyke Pvmhsh, and 
given to the nuns of Ankerwyke, on the 
opposite side of the Thames, by Abbot 
Hugh of Chertsey, temp. Stephen, nlands 
the Indian Civil Engineering Col- 
lege, founded by Government in 1871, 

* The Chase, 
f Denham. 



for the scientific training of young men 
as Civil Engineers for service in India. The 
original portion of the very striking range 
of buildings was erected soine few years 
ago as u first-class f^lizabothan mansion, 
))ut almost Ixjfore it was finished it was 
thrown upon the market, and was pur- 
chased by the Government, then seeking a 
convenient site for the proposed college. 
The house was greatly added to. and 
the whole rem«)delled, by Sir Digby 
"VVyatt, and made the splendid pile the risi- 
tor now sees. In it provision is made for 
160 students, besides a president, resident 
professors, and a large staflE of teachers 
and officials ; with the extensive appli- 
ances recjuired by the very comprehensive 
scheme of education. \ grander site 
was never found for a great educational 
establishment. 

COULSDON, Surrey (Domesday 
Colesdone), \\ m. 8.W. of the Kenlev 
Stat, of the Caterham Rly. (S.E. Une) ; 
pop. 1591, (of whom 79 were in Cater- 
ham Valley eccl. dist., and 282 in the 
Reedham Orphan Asylum) ; a retired vill. 
on the chalk hills. 

Coulsdon Church (St. John the Evan- 
gelist) is chiefly Dec., but the arches 
which separate the nave and aisles are 
E.E. It is of rough-cast, and battle- 
mented, has a rather long chancel, a 
heavy W. tower (in which are 5 bells) 
with short shingled spire and massive but- 
tresses, and a Perp. porch. The chancel 
has a 3-light Dec. window, filled with 
modem painted glass ; on the S. side are 
3 E.E. sedilia and a piscina. Ohs. the 
curious mont, on S. wall, of Grace 
Rowed, d. 1636. By the ch.-yard are some 
noble elms. The Grange (J. Douglas, 
Esq.) has pretty grounds extending from 
the ch. to the trim village green. Coulsdon 
Court (E. Byron, Esq.) is a large modern 
manidon on the hill farther N. Purley 
Lodge and Beedham {see Caterham 
Junction) are in Coulsdon par. From 
Coulsdon there is a charming walk by 
Coulsdon Common (leaving the wind- 
mills on the 1.), through the Rookery, to 
Chaldon ; or, leaving the windmills on 
the rt., across Caterham Common to 
Caterh-avi; or E., across Kenlcy Common 
to Warlingh/im. 

On Farthing Down, in this par., \ m. 
W. of the ch., and overlooking Smitham 
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Bottom and the main line of the S.E. Rly., 
occur several small harrorvs. Manning and 
Bray* mention the opening of one, about 
40 years previously, when a perfect 
skeleton was found. In the autumn of 
1871, eight or ten more were opened by the 
Hon. G. Leveson Gower, F.8.A., Mr. J. 
Wickham Flower, and Mr. B. V. Austin, 
when in those not previously opened 
perfect skeletons were found, in every 
instance laid in the solid chalk at an 
almost uniform depth of 8 ft. 6 in., ex- 
tended at full length, with the arms close 
to the sides, the head to the W., the feet 
to the B. In most cases every tooth was 
in its place both in the upper and lower 
jaws. In one barrow there were 2 skeletons 
lying side by side, and about 3 in. apart ; 
apparently a male and female, one being 
much smaller than the other. In others 
the skeletons were probably of males. 
Only in one, which contained a skeleton 
only 6 ft. 3 in. long, was any ornament or 
weapon found ; and in this, lying close to 
the skull, were two bronze pins and an 
iron knife. Near the barrows are traces 
of an earthwork, which appears to have 
been more perfect when ifuuuyog wrotei 
as he describes it as consisting of a 
vallum and double ditch, ezten^ng for 
about a quarter of a mile. The British 
and Boman road, ^a/ne Street^ paased 
through Ooulfldon. 

COWEY STAKES, near Walton- 
on-Thames, the supposed site of the ford 
by which Caesar crossed the Thames in 
his second invasion of Britain. The exact 
spot is about a furlong W. of Walton 
bridge, the ford extending from the Surrey 
meadow towards Hallif ord on the Middle- 
sex side of the river, ** not transversely 
straight across the stream, but forming a 
curve, nearly in a semicircle," according 
to the statement of a Mr. Crawter, " who 
was well acquainted with the river there," 
made to Mr. Bray in 1806, when making 
inquiries on the spot for Manning's * His- 
tory of Surrey,' and before the bed of the 
river was deepened for the purposes of 
navigation. 

Ceeaar tells ub that, CaaedyellatiniiB, having been 
elected to the command of aU the BritiBh forces, 
he determined to carnr the war into his territories. 
These were divided from the maritime states by 
the Thames, about 80 miles from the sea. . . . 

* History of Surrey, 1804-7, vol. it, p. 448. 



"The river could only be crossed on foot at one 
place, and there witn difficulty. When Caesar 
came there be found a large force drawn up on 
the opposite bank. The bank also had been de- 
fended by sharpL stakes fixed in front, whUst similar 
stakes fixed under water were concealed by tha 
stream. Cnsar having learnt these things fiom 
prisoneiB and Uesertero, sent forward his cavalry, 
and ordered the legions to ibllow immediately. 
But the soldiers went so swiftly and with such an 
impetus, though only their heads were above the 
water, that the enemy, unable to witiistand their 
impetuosity, fell back from the bank, and took to 

Bede, writing early in the 8th cent., says 
that the remains of the stakes are there to 
this very day : and on examining them, 
they are seen to be as thick as a man's 
thigh, encompassed with lead {eiroym^uuB 
plvmbo), and fixed immovably at the 
bottom of the liver.f Bede does not, 
however, name the place where these 
stakes were found. This was first done, as 
he himself points out, by Camdoi.) *< It 
is impossible," he says, ** that I should be 
mistaken in the place, because here the 
river is scarce six feet deep; and the 
place at this day, from these stakes, is 
called Ocmej Stakes." And he adds that 
the ford is sLout 80 miles from "that sea 
which washes the E. part ol Kent where 
Cwsar landed," and consequently the dis- 
tance which he named. § 

A century and a half later (1734) Qale 
visited the place, and found many of the 
stakes still in the river. ^The wood 

{>ro;(res its own antiquity, being by its 
ong duration under the water so consoli- 
dated as to resanble ebony, and it will 
admit of a polish, and is not the least 
rotted." II He goes on to say that the 
stakes '' exactly answer the thickness of a 
man's thi^, as described by Bede," but 
he could not learn whether the ends fixed 
in the river were covered with lead. Qale 
fully adopted 0amden*8 view, and sup- 
ported it by argument and citation of 
authorities, as well by the result of his 
personal investigation. Other corrobora- 
tive features have since be^n pointed out. 
As late as 1807 there was a ford hffl«, the 
line of which had been traced by persons 
wading through the current wlien the 
waters were low.lT 

* De BelL QalL, v., 11, 18. 
f Eoo. Hi^, L, oaik. %. 
X Britannia, ed. 1^6. 
§ Gibson's Camden, v(d. L, p. S88L 
I ArdhsBoL, voL i, p. 18&. 
% Bray. 
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On St. George's Hill, a UtUe oyer 2 m. 
8., «re the lenutiiis of " an ancient British 
stronghold which commands the whole 
TiU^" Uee St. Geobgb's Hill) ; whilst 
**m boondaTj dyke nms from the rampart 
towards Walton."* And farther, the name 
of tibe opposite Tillage, Halliford, indicates 
ihtJi "at the time the name was given 
tlieze was a ford in the neighbourhood.'* 
Now it is, as Dr. Gnest observes, a re« 
viffkAble fact that 

-Tmm Hnrlyford (by Marlow) to the sea, a dis- 
' Bflf nearly 100 miles, taking into aoooont the 
'tngB of the riyar, there is but one place on the 

. Bot the Thamea which bean a name mding 
in the woid /orcL This single solitary place is Hal- 
Ufoid, at the Cowey Stakes. -f Cseear says there was 
Ini one fovd on uie Thames^meaninx of course 
tte knrer Thames, with which alone he was ac- 
quainted; and we give the name of fimi to only 
cod place eta its himks. Our topography is in per- 
ftofe agreement with his statement ; and, to my 
kM, tbia ooinoidence ia almost dedaive of the 



Bat it most not be concealed that several 
of the antiquaries who examined the spot 
while the stakes existed arrived at a dif- 
ferent conclusion from Camden and Gale. 
Some, like Daines Barrington and Ljsons, 
Ihonght the stakes had originally been 
part of a fishing weir ; others, like Bray, 
that they had formed the foundations of 
a hridge. Unfortunately, none remain to 
be examined now. The attention called 
to thexn caused pieces to be sought after 
W the collectors of * curiosities.' An old 
Bail of Sandwich, who came here to fish, 
gave the boatmen half a guinea apiece for 
them. The fishermen were glad to get 
tibem out of the way of their boats and 
nets, and the bargemen found them inter- 
fere with the navigation. Barrington was 
told by the fisherman that the stakes were 
ranged across the river, and consequently 
not 80 as to oppose any impediment to 
Caesar's passage. But the most specific 
acconnt of their appearance and arrange- 
ment is that of Mr. Bray, who, in 1806, 

"Was informed by one Simmons, a fisherman, 
who had lived here, and known the river all his 
life, that at the place called Cowey Stakes, he had 
weighed up several stakes of the size of his thigh, 
a>boat 6 n. long, shod with iron, the wood very 
black, and so hard as to turn an axe. . . . One 



* Guest 

f Deptford, Brentford, and the like are only 
asaming exceptions. The fords from which they 
were named were over the tributaries by the con- 
Ananoe of which with the Thames they stand. 

t Address at AichseoL Inst., July 19, 186«. 



remained in the river which thej were not aUi to 
weigh : it was visible when the water was dear : 
his net had been caught and torn by it His tra- 
dition is that thev formed part of a bridge built bj 
Julius CflBsar, and he described them to have stood 
in two rowi, as if going aerota the river, about 9 ft. 
asunder as the water runs, and about 4 ft asunder 
as crossing it*'* 

The objection raised by Barrington from 
the stakes crossing the river, and a later 
one that they were " of too permanent a 
character to have formed any part of the 
British defences, which must have been 
prepared somewhat hastily," were for the 
first time fairly met by Dr. Guest in the 
paper already cited. He thinks the stakes 
were not fixed in the bed of the river 
merely to prevent Caesar's passage : — 

" I believe them to have been fixed there for a 
vary different purpose, years before Cseear came 
into the island. I think the stakes farmed part of 
what may be called a fortified ford, and ware dia- 
tributed so as to stop all transit over the river, save 
along a narrow passage, which would bring the 
passenger directly under the command of the watcdi 
stationed on the northern bank to guard the ford 
and receive the tolL The shallow at Cowey was 
probably of considerable extent, and through ita 
whole length must have extended the line of stakes 
whidi Csasar observed on the N. bank. But there 
must also have been two other lines of stakes aorosa 
the river, to mark out and define the passage. The 
rmnaining portion of the shallow was, no doubts 
covered with the short stakes that were concealed 
by the river." 

Of the ingenuity of this theory there 
can be no question, any more than that, 
with Dr. Guest's other arguments, it goes 
far to remove the difficulties remaining in 
the way of accepting the Cowey Stakes as 
the true locality of Cassar's passage. But 
if the statements made to Mr. Bray by the 
fishermen were correct, that the line of 
the ford "formed a curve, nearly in a 
semicircle," and that the two rows of 
stakes were only "four feet asunder as 
crossing the river," it would not be easy 
to see how even Boman soldiers, up to 
their chins in the water, could have made 
good their way along such a passage in 
the face of a strong opposing force, even 
though, as Dr. Guest suggests, "the 
enemy's position was carried by what, in 
modem military language, is called a 
rushy The curve formed by the stakes 
in crossing the river is accounted for by 
the shallow, which would naturally take 
that direction ; its making " nearly a semi- 
circle " is probably the exaggeration of an 

I * History <^ Buney, voL iL, p. 759. 
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inaccurate observer, but the ends may 
have opened outwards so as to facilitate 
the entrance of horses and cattle, and thus 
have apparently increased the curvature. 
It is of course extremely difficult to 
arrive at anything like certainty on a 
question of this sort : but it appears to 
be admitted that Cowey Stj^es is the 
place referred to by Bede, and which in 
his day, and before tradition had become 
confused by admixture of published asser- 
tions, was believed to be the scene of the 
passage ; it is about the distance from the 
sea mentioned by Cassar; there was a 
ford here ; and stakes of unknown anti- 
quity existed till the presentcentury in great 
numbers, no similar stakes having been 
found in any other locality suggested for 
the passage. On the whole it is beyond 
question that this accords with the re- 
quirements of the case much better than 
Kingston or any other place yet named 
on the Thames. {See Susbiton ; Ted- 
DiNQTON.) The topographical objections 
raised in vol. ii of the Emperor Napo- 
leon's History of Julius Caesar, are based 
on inaccurate information as to the loca- 
lity, and the very serious mistake of sup- 
posing the condition of the Thames m 
Cassar's time, when it ran uninterruptedly 
to the sea, to be the same as now, when, 
as Dr. Guest remarks, " from Teddington 
westward it is a canal, crossed every 2 or 
3 miles by weirs and locks." 

COWLEY, MiDDx., a vill. of 491 
inhab. (of whom 200 are within the eccl. 
dist. of St. Andrew Hillingdon) ; on the 
road from West Drayton to Uxbridge, 
1 m. S. of the latter, 1^ m. N. of the 
former (both stats, of the Grt. W. Rly.) 

Lysons derives the name from the A.- 8. 
C6l leag^ the cold meadow, but the more 
probable derivation is Cow ley^ the cow's 
meadow. In Dom. it is CoveUi : at this 
time half the land was meadow, and there 
was " pasture for the cattle of the manor," 
besides pannage for 40 hogs, and a mill of 
5*. rent. The manor belonged to West- 
minster Abbey. By the 14th cent, it was 
in the hands of the Pecche family : hence 
the present name, Cowley Peachey. 

There are strolls of quiet beauty about 
the lanes and meadows, but little of 
general interest at Cowley. The vill. is 
in three parts : the largest, Cowley Street^ 
on the road to Uxbridge ; a fsum and a 



small cluster of clean cottages about the 
ch., J m. to the E. ; and another cluster 
called Cowley Peachey^ where the ways 
meet by the canal farther S. The occupa- 
tions are agricultural. The chief trade is 
due to three large com mills. At the 
crossing of the ways in Cowley Street is 
the trunk of an elm, which must have 
been a magnificent tree before it lost its 
head. 

The Church (St. Lawrence) is small, 
partly E.E., partly Dec, but plain, and 
coated with plaster. The chancel window 
is a triple lancet, under a string-course ; 
the 8. windows are Dec. From the W. 
end of the tall tiled roof rises a low 
wooden tower and short spire, built in 1780. 
On the S. is a new flint and stone porch, 
and outside steps give access to the 
squire's pew on S. of the chancel. Inside 
are several monts., but none of much ac- 
count. In the chancel is a small brass of 
Walter Pope, yeoman (d. 1602), and wife. 

In the ch.-yard (without a stone) lies 
the unhappy Dr. Dodd, executed for for- 
gery, June 27, 1777. Barton Booth, the 
actor, was buried here, 1733 ; also, 1773, 
his second wife, as Hester ' Santelow a 
favourite actress and dancer : it was she 
who erected the mont. to Barton Booth in 
Westminster Abbey. Booth had property 
in Cowley, afterwards held by John Rich, 
the original harlequin.* The Rev. John 
Lightf oot, author of * Flora Scotica,' d. 1788. 

The brook that flows E. of the ch. is 
the Blackwaterj or Cowley Brook. Among 
the seats are — Cowley Souse (Major W. E. 
HiUiard); Cowley Mall (G. A. Mosse, 
Esq.); The Grove (W. May, Esq.) 

CRANFORD, Middx., a pleasant 
village, of 667 inhab., on the little river 
Crane, 2 m. S. by W. from the Southall 
Stat, of the Grt. Western Rly. 

Cranford Bridge^ which occupies the 
site of the old ford over the Crane 
(whence the name), is on the Maidenhead 
road, 2 m. beyond Hounslow ; the village 
proper lies along the lane extending north- 
wards from it, and the church stands in 
the Earl of Berkeley's park beyond the 
village. The parish is large and level; 
the land for the most part arable ; there 
are broad wheat-fields, large orchards, 
abundant timber trees — ^altogether a froit- 

* % Davies, life of G«cxick, vol. ii.« jp. 867. 
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faif well coltiYated, and pleasant land, 
ntiier than one remarkable for scenery, 
bus, Berkeley Armt, Granf ord Bridge, a 
good old house, small, bat comfortable, and 
White Hart, once famous as a pcHsting- 
iKnfle, and a resort for London parties. 

Till their proscription the manor belonged 
to the Knights Templars ; in 1363 it passed 
toihe Knights Hospitallers; on the sup- 
pression of monasteries it was transferred 
to private hands, and in 1604 became the 
property of Sir Thomas Aston. On Aston's 
death, James I. was anxious that the 
Covmtess of Essex should buy or rent the 
house; bat house and manor were pur- 
chased for £7000, in 1618, by Elizabeth, 
daughter and heir of Lord Hunsdon, and 
wife of £dr Thos. Berkeley, and Cranford 
has been a residence of the Berkeleys 
e?er sLnce. 

Onurford House, a plain, comfortable- 
looking modem mansion, consists of the 
additions made to Aston*s house by Vice- 
Admiral James, Earl of Berkeley, towards 
the middle of the last century, the old house 
having been since pulled down. Some- 
how the reputation of being haunted has 
always clung to it ; and Grantley Berke- 
ley, in hifl *Life and Recollections' 
(p. 209), has a full account of the ghost of a 
female, '' dressed as a maid-servant, with 
a sort of poke-bonnet on, and a dark 
shawl drawn or pinned lightly across her 
breast," which he and hu elder brother 
(the present Earl) saw in the kitchen at 
Cranford ; and of another, of a man, which 
his father (the late Earl) saw on the wine- 
cellar steps, and which disappeared in the 
wine-cellar. Li the house are portraits 
of Henry Carey, 1st Lord Hunsdon, 
Sir Francis Drake, William Harvey, Sir 
William Temple, and Dean Swift, besides 
members of the Berkeley family. 

Cranford Church stands in the park, 
dose to the mansion. It is partly of 
Perp. date, much patched, somewhat de- 
cayed, and of little architectural value, 
the tower and chancel alone being old, 
but it contains some interesting monu- 
ments. To inspect them, however, the 
visitor must choose a proper (though 
hardly orthodox) season, the lord of the 
domain being seemingly of like mind re- 
specting Cr^ord Church to Izaak Walton 
respecting the cowslip meadows of his 
silver Lea, that " it is too pleasant to be 
looked on but only on holy days." A 



large board at the park gate conveys a 
peremptory intimation that no one is 
allow^ to enter except "to go to the 
parish church at the time of Divine ser- 
vice." Application at the lodge is unavail- 
ing : admission can only be obtained by 
special permission. 

First among the monts. is that of Sir 
Roger Aston (d. 1612), gentleman of the 
bedchamber to James I., a post he es- 
teemed so highly that he had his letters of 
appointment enclosed in his tomb. The 
mont. is " of alabaster, tutch, ranee, and 
white and black marble," according to 
the terms of an agreement for its execu- 
tion made by Sir Roger a few months 
before his death, vnth "William Cure 
Esq. the King's Master Mason," who un- 
dertook to " hew, cut, work, carve, make 
up and finish," the same with " the seven 
pictures of Sir Roger, his two wives and 
4 daughters kneeling" thereon, accord- 
ing to the best of his art, for the sum of 
£180. The tomb is large, showy, and 
well executed ; the knight and his two 
wives kneel in the central compartment, 
the daughters two in each wing of the 
triptych ; Corinthian columns form the 
divisions ; arms, pyramids, and scrolls are 
above. On the S. wall of the chancel is 
an effigy of Lady Elizabeth Berkeley, 
Lord Hunsford's daughter, habited in a 
shroud. Tombs and tablets of later 
Berkeleys are numerous, but the visitor 
will turn with greater interest to the slab, 
on N. wall of the chancel, that records 
that there was interred the witty Thomat 
Fuller y author of * The Worthies,' who was 
rector of Cranford from 1658 till his death 
in 1661. His residence, the Moat House, 
from which he dates the Dedication to his 
* Appeal of Injured Innocence,' was pulled 
down in 1780 : it stood by the lane N.E. 
of the ch. His successor in the rectory 
was the hardly less famous John Wilkins, 
but he has no memorial here. He lived 
to become Bishop of Chester, and, dying 
in Chancery Lane, was interred in St. 
Lawrence Jewry. , 

For some years the observatory at- 
tached to the residence of Warren De 
la Rue, Esq., F.R.S., made Cranford 
a place of interest to the world of 
science, on account of the valuable 
observations and experiments, especially 
in photo-astronomy, carried on there. But 
the observatory is now dismantled ; and 
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the great reflelcting telescope and other 
▼aluable apparatus have been presented 
to Oxford University, where suitable 
buildings are now (1874) being constructed 
for their reception. 

CRANHAM, Essex (Dom. Woche- 
duna), 4^ m. E.8.E. from Romford Stat, 
of the Grt. B. Rly. (through Homchurch 
and Upminster) ; an agricultural par. of 
437 inhab. : there is no village. 

The Ckwoh (All Saints) stands nearly 
i m. from the road, on an upland affording 
abroad prospect towards the Laindon Hills. 
It is of flint and stone, irregularly laid ; 
in part very old, and, despite whitewash, 
picturesque. On each side of the chancel 
are three lancets ; the E. window is later. 
At the W. end is an odd-looking tower, con- 
sisting of a low, very wide, semioctagonal, 
red brick base, running up by a tiled roof 
to a small square wooden belfry, which ib 
crowned with a slated roof. 

Oranham Hall^ by the ch., was of old 
the manor-house, the manor being; named 
" Cranham Hall, otherwise Bishop^ Ocken- 
den." In it lived for 40 years, and died 
(July 1, 1785), General Oglethorpe, the 
first of our legislators who sought to 
ameliorate the miserable condition of im- 
prisoned debtors ; the founder of the colony 
of Georgia as '' a place of refuge for the 
distressed people of Britain, and the per- 
secuted Protestants of Europe," and the 
leader of the first band of colonists, and 
founder of the city of Savannah (Feb. 
1782) ; celebrated in verse by Pope ; the 
friend of Johnson, Burke, and Goldsmith, 
and familiar by name to every reader of 
Boswell. Oglethorpe invited Goldsmith 
to visit him here, ^* if a farm and a mere 
country scene will be a little refreshment 
from the smoke of London." ♦ The pre- 
sent hall (R. W. Bunter, Esq.) is later 
than Oglethorpe's day, but the stately old- 
fashioned garden, with its large wrought- 
iron gate, remains almost unaltered. 
Oglethorpe was buried in Cranham ch., 
where is a tablet with a long insc. to his 
memory, written by Capel Lofft and 
Moses Brown, but it neither gives the 
year of his birth nor his age at death — 
though he lived to be very nearly 90. 
Near the hall are Cranham Lodge (W. 
Holmes, Esq.), N. of the ch., and u. Place 
(S. R. G. Francis, Esq.) 

* Prior'g Qoldnnith, toL ii, p. 422. 



CRAYFORD, Kent (A.-S. Creccan- 
ford\ so named from the ford by which 
the old Watling Street here crossed the 
Cray (^Crecca\ is situated on the Dover 
road, 13 m. from London, and 16 m. by 
the North Kent Rly. Inn, the Bear, a 
good house ; pop. 3887. 

Crayford is one of the first places men- 
tioned in the Saxon Chronicle : " An. 467. 
This year Hengest and JSsc his son fought 
against the Bntons at the place which is 
called Orecgcmford ; and there slew 4000 
men." The iSritons, it is added, "then 
forsook Kent-land, and fled in great dis- 
may to London." 

Li the Domesday Survey the manor 
(held by the Abp. of Canterbury) is en- 
tered as Brhedey alias Cravford, and it is 
80 described in all deeds oown to Henry 
VIII.* The sub-manors of Newbury and 
Marshal Court were purchased by A^niral 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel about 1694. The 
seat of Sir Cloudesley, known as the Man- 
Hon House, which had been used for a 
linen manufactory, was, when Hasted 
wrote (1786), part pulled down, part con- 
verted into the workshops of " an eminent 
calico printer and whitster.'* At that 
time Crayford consisted of " a narrow, ill- 
built street of nearly half a mile.'* It has 
since widened its boundaries, and several 
large -mina have been constructed, but 
the old part remains ill built and narrow. 
The cafico printing works continue in 
full operation, though calico is almost 
exclusively a northern manufacture ; but 
the printing is confined to high-class 
goods. There are also large sUk, wool, 
muslin, and shawl printing works (at one 
of which 160,000 shawls have been printed 
in a year,) and an establishment for 
printing felt carpets. The river is navi- 
gable to within a mile of the vill., just 
above which point the Cray in the olden 
times turtied an iron mill used for making 
" armour plates " — a manufacture revived 
on a larger scale and for a very different 
article in our own day. Crayford forms 
now a rather curious combination of an 
agricultural and factory village. 

The ChwrcK (St. Paulinus) is Perp., 
(with modem 4-light Dec. window inserted 
in the chancel), of fiint and rubble, with 
tooled dressings; large, and comprises 
nave and N. aisle, chancel, and maadve 

« Hasted. 
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QUibafctifid W. tower, of stone, with stair 
turret at N.W. angle, canied half way up, 
and a peal of 6 good bells inside. The 
interior of the ch. was carefollj restored 
in 1861 by Mr. Clarke, who removed the 
{daster ceiling, and restored the open 
timber roof. Obs. mont. at E. end of N. 
aide, with recumbent alabaster effigy of 
Win. Draper (d. 1660), and above, his 
wife Mary (d. 1662) ; Ixyth the figures are 
on their it. sides, the elbow leaning on a 
euahion. At the head is a small kneeling 
fignre of a son, at the foot a girl, and 
mcfw an infimt. At the top of the mont. 
is a coat of arms with the original embla- 
lOiDiiff. On the N. wall of the chancel 
a flmaH mural mont., with kneeling effigy 
ef Mrs. Blanche Marler, t. James L (n.d.) 
Hiere is also a mont. of the widow of Sir 
CfloBdealey Shovel, who d. 1732, at May 
Place. The altar-piece was the gift of 
Sir doodesley Shovel. The painted glass 
in the E. window is a memorial of the late 
V. 0. Jackson, Esq. Obe, piscina, S. of 
the attar. 

The Maner Souse j a little way N. of 
the ch., is the seat of Sir F. Currie, Bart. 
Jfinr IHaee (E. Homer, Esq.) is a short 
A^^hfmt'i^ feuther, N.W. In the neighbour- 
hood of Orayf ord are many of the deep 
eseavatlons in the chalk, known in some 
places as Danes-holes, and noticed under 
Ghadwell (whichtf^), Chiselhurst, Black- 
faeaitii, and Tilbury. The most consider- 
ate, iliongh not the nearest, is a group 
in JaydeftCs Wood^ 2 m. N. of Crayf ord, a 
pfause worth visiting on its own account. 
At Slade^s Green pit, on the road to Erith, 
lb. Boyd Dawkms, F.R.S., found, April 
1872, the skull and horns of a musk sheep : 
the specimen is now in the museum of the 
Geological Society. Bones of the mam- 
moth, elephant (U. mitiqvm), cave lion, 
bear, and other animals, and some flint 
iimdements, have also been found here. 
{See Bbith.) 

GRAYS, THE, Kent. The four 
contiguous parishes situated on the little 
river Cray, above Bexley, which form the 
subject 01 the following articles, are lo- 
cally known as The Cbays. Their order 
in descending the river is — St. Mary 
Crmfj 8t. PauVs Cra/y^ Foofs Cray, and 
North Cray. We have for convenience 
brought them together in their alpha- 
betical order. Crayford, which lies on 



the Cray immediately below Bexley, is 
sometimes spoken of as one of the Grays, 
but it is separated from them by Bexley, 
and usually ranks apart. The scenery of 
the Grays is varied and pleasing : there 
are woods to explore ; hop gardens, fruit 
farms, paper mills, to visit ; churches and 
antiquities to exmnine : altogether a day 
may be very well spent in wandering over 
them. 

Foot's Gbay (so named from its owner 
under Edward the Confessor, CKxlwin Fot, 
but in charters written Votes, and Foe^s 
Cray) is situated on the Cray, where it 
is crossed by the Maidstone road, 14 m. 
from London, 1^ m. S.E. of the Sidcup 
Stat, of the S.E. Rly. (loop line) ; pop. 
390 (but 295 are within the eccl. district 
of St. John's, Sidcup). Inn, the Tiger's 
Head, 

The vill., which is partly in Chiselhurst 
par., consists mainly of small houses, col- 
lected on both sides of the road, W. of the 
river, with a large paper mill on the 
stream. The Church (All Saints) stands 
among trees by the river, a short distance 
N. of the vilL It is a small plain flint and 
stone building, partly B.B., with Perp. 
windows Inserted. Rising from the roof 
is a smtdl wooden tower with low shingle 
spire. It was very picturesque, but suf- 
fered somewhat m tiiat respect when 
restored, 1864-6, at which time some new 
windows were inserted, and the old tracery 
rechiselled. Several of the windows have 
been flUed with painted glass. The toat 
is plain, sq., late Norm. In a recess in 
the N. widl, under a low obtuse arch, are 
the mutilated recumbent effigies of Sir 
Simon Vaughan, lord of the manor, and 
his wife (temp. Edward III.) Lady Fan- 
shawe's ^' second daughter, Elizabeth, that 
I had left with my sister Boteler at Frog 
Pool, to see if the air would recover her ; 
but she died of a hectic fever, July 1666, 
and lies buried in the church of Foot's 
Cray."* 

In the ch.-yard, against the S. wall of 
the ch., is a cast-iron slab (with crossed 
bones at top) to the memory of Martin 
Manning, yeoman (d. 1665), and his wife 
(d. 1681) ; a relic of the days when the 
iron trade was a staple of Kent ; the in- 
scription is still (1873) legible and in good 
condition. E. of the ch. is the tomb of 

* Mem<»n, p. 124, 
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Sir Richard Madox Bromley, K.C.B., of 
The Ehns (d. 1865). 

Ibofs Cray Place, N. of the ch. (E. 
Elias Hope, Esq.), was built in 1762 by 
Bourchier Cleve, a pewterer of Cheapside, 
" from a design by Palladio." The chief 
feature is the octagonal haU, which is the 
whole height of the building ; there is an 
engraTing of the house by Woollett. It 
was the residence of Nicholas Vansittart, 
Lord Bexley, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in Lord Liverpool's ministry, 1812 — 23, 
and in his later years known as president 
of the Bible Society, and an active sup- 
porter of other religious associations, who 
died here, Feb. 8, 1861. He bequeathed 
Foot's Cray Place to his nephew, Arthur 
Vansittart. 

NoBTH Cray, so called from being the 
most northerly of the Crays, is about i m. 
from Foot's Cray ch., across the fields ; 
pop., with Ruxley, 662. 

The occupations are agricultural ; the 
peculiarity, the many large fruit farms. 
The ch. stands on high ground-E. of the 
river. The little vill. is J m. N. on the 
road to Bexley. The Churchy erected in 
1861, is of hammered rag with Bath stone 
dressings ; Dec. of a French type. The 
chancel was added in 1871 as a memorial 
to Mr. and Mrs. Western Wood, by their 
children. It is richly finished and fitted : 
architect of both church and chancel, Mr. 
E. Nash. At the N.W. is a stone tower 
with shingled spire ; on the N. a porch. 
The interior is well finished, has an open 
timber roof, good wood carvings in the 
chancel, and a mont. to Mrs. Gosling, with 
alto-rilievo by Chantrey , and painted glass 
in several of the windows. W. of the ch, 
is the tomb of Western Wood, Esq., of 
North Cray Place, M.P. for London (d. 
1863). 

ybrth Ora/y Place, a pleasantly situated 
mansion, by the ch., was the residence of 
the Marq. of Londonderry, best known as 
Lord Castlereagh, who d. here by his own 
hand, Aug. 12, 1822. He was interred in 
Westminster Abbey. The house is a long, 
rather low, but coinf ortable looking build- 
ing with a verandah extending along the 
entire front. Mount Mascal (R. H. Alex- 
ander, Esq.) is nearer Bexley. There are 
several other good seats. E. of the ch. is 
the still extensive JoyderCs Wood. 

Ruxley, or Itoltesiey, which gives name 
to the hundred, was formerly an independ- 



ent parish, but was united to North Cray 
in 1667, on the petition of the patron. Sir 
Martin Bowes, setting forth the poverty 
of the living, and the decayed and ruinous 
condition of the ch. Indeed, he says, 
there was " no one, such was the scarcity 
of clergy in these parts, who could be con- 
veniently found to serve it, insomuch that 
a priest could not be provided for scarce 
a fourth part of the year." The materials 
of Ruxley ch. were directed to be em- 
ployed for the repair and maintenance of 
North Cray ch. When Hasted wrote (1777), 
" the ancient structure had been used for 
many years as a bam for the use of Rux- 
ley Farm," * and nearly a century later it is 
still so used. It is of course entirely 
dismantled, and greatly mutilated, but 
tolerably sound, though the walls are 
merely of chalk, partly faced vrith flints. 
The windows are blocked up, and the 
tracery destroyed : but the ch. is evi- 
dently Late Dec. The sedilia still remain. 
The desecrated ch. stands by Ruxley 
Farm (Mr. R. Allen), on the top of a 
gentle slope, 1 del S. of North Cray ch., 
but nearer Foot's Cray, on the road to 
Famingham. Oh%. the large elm N. of 
the ch., and the cedar in the farm garden. 
Its spreading arms show its magnificent 
proportions, but its head broke off under 
the weight of the snow in the storm of 
Jan. 11, 1866. 

St. Maby Cbay (Dom. Sud Cra/i, as 
being the most S. of the Crays, but known 
as St. Mary Cray as early as temp. 
Edward I.), pop. 1681, is a stat. on the 
L. C. and D. Rly. 

The extensive and complex looking 
range of buildings by the stat. is thd 
paper mill of Messrs. Joynson, one of the 
largest and most complete in the kingdom, 
and worth seeing if permission can be 
obtained. Close by the mill is the Chwrohj 
a large cruciform building, vrith a tower 
and shingled spire at the W. end. It is of 
stone and flint ; in style Late Dec. and 
Perp., and was restored in 1862. S. of 
the chancel is a hagioscope. BroMes, N. 
of chancel, Richard Abery (d. 1608), and 
vrives Joan, Agnes, and Elynor, four 
small figures. S. of altar, Richard Man- 
ning (d. 1604), effigy in long robe, and 
vrife Rachel. Richard Greenwood, of this 
par., merchant (d. 6th Dec. 1773, set. 81), 

* Higtoiy of Eent^ vol i, p. 160. 
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and beside it another to Mb wife Phila- 
ddi»liia(d. Sept. 24, 1747), but apparently 
engraTed at the same time as the pre- 
eeSmg. These brasses are remarkable 
(the former especially) as the latest 
knofwii. Mr. Qreenwood is represented in 
the oidinary suit of a century back — ^wide 
deeved coat, long embroidered waistcoat, 
knee breeches, and wig; and he is pointing 
to a ship, of which the stem is seen on one 
ttde, the stem on the other. 

St. ICary Cray is a long, busy-looking, 
hot not Tery attractive Tillage. Till 1703, 
itai tiie market-house was blown down 
in a storm, a market used to be held here. 
In the neighbourhood are hop gardens, 
mrseries, and fruit farms. The principal 
Kate are Kewi^gton (B. B. Berens, Esq.), 
nd the Roohfry (W. Joynson, Esq.) 

St. Paul's Cbay, \ m. N. of St. Mary 
day, pop. 625, is beautifully situated 
whore me stream runs in a narrow valley 
between the hills. The scattered cottages 
hardly form a village ; the ch. stands apart 
oa the hillside, and the most conspicuous 
object by the river is the large but not 
picturesque water null of Mr. W. Nash. 

The manor house was one of those given 
by the Conqueror to Odo, Bp. of Bayeux. 
Later "it gave surname," as PhiUpott 
quaintly expresses it, " to Sir Simon de 
Crey, who was lord warden of the Cinque 
Ports in the 3rd and 4th years of Edward 
L ; " it then passed to the Champneys, 
and in the reign of Bichard II. it belonged 
to Henry le Scrope, " governor and super- 
Tisor of all the king's castles"; in the 
reign of Henry VII. it passed to Sir Gil- 
bcart Talbot ; in that of Elizabeth, by mar- 
riage to the Danbys ; and since then 
through various hands. Besides the paper 
mills, there are large brick and tile works; 
but the main occupation is agriculture : 
hops, peas, and fruit are extensively culti- 
vated. 

The Church (St. Paul or Paulinus) will 
repay a visit. The ch.-yard, which is en- 
tered by a modem lich-gate, affords plea- 
sant views along the river. The body of 
the ch. is rough-cast, the chancel of flint 
and stone, with Roman tiles worked in 
at the angles. It consists of nave and 
S. aisle, a lower chancel and N. chapel, 
and a tower with short, thick shingled 
spire. The N. aisle has been removed, 
and Perp. windows inserted under two of 
the nave arches : the chapel was originally 



a continuation of this aisle. The S. aisle 
was pulled down in 1839, and rebuilt on 
a wider scale. In the nave and tower are 
narrow lancets ; the E. window is Perp. 
of 3 lights. The W. window has dog- 
tooth moulding, but this, like the rest of 
the carving, was re-chiselled when the ch. 
was restored in 1864. The interior is 
chaste and simple ; the stained wooden 
waggon roof is new ; the chancel has 
been rather elaborately decorated. All 
the windows are filled with painted glass, 
two of them being memorials of the late 
R. Paterson, Esq., of Leesons. Oh*, the 
lock to the old oak door of the tower, 
inscribed, 

"John Mock 
Made this lock, 1687.** 

The principal seats are St. PimVs Cray 
Hilly E. of the ch. (J. Chapman, Esq.) ; 
Leesons (Miss Paterson), and Ora/yUmd$ 
(W. May, Esq.) 

CRICKLEWOOD, Middx. {see 

WiLLESDEN). 

CBOCKEBN HILL, Kent {see 
Eynesfobd). 

CBOCKHAM TTTTJi, Kent {see 
Wbstbrham). 

CROSSNESS, Kent {see Ebith). 

CROUCH END, Middx. {see 
Hobnsey. 

CROYDON, SuBBET (Dom. Croin" 
dene, the signification of which is un- 
certain, though it may be derived from 
oroie, chalk, and dene, a valley. Old Croy- 
don, lying in a hollow at the edge of the 
London clay basin at its junction with 
the chalk ; and it is noteworthy that the 
old pronunciation was Craydon), a market 
town on the Brighton rd., 10 m. from 
London : pop. of the par., which is 36 m. 
in circuit, and includes the hamlets of 
Croham, Combe, Addiscombe, Shirley, 
Woodside, Waddon, Haling, and part of 
Norwood, 66,662. Inns, the Cheyhofmd 
(chief), Orown, King's Arms. 

Bmlwa/y Stats.— Croydon has 8 rly, 
stats. For the Epsom br. of the L. Br. 
and S. C. Bly. there are the West Croydon 
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Stat.i at the entranoe to the town in the 
London Boad, which serves alo for the 
Wimbledon, Croydon, and Epsom br. of 
the L. and S.W. Rly., and is the principal 
Stat, for the passenger trf^c with London ; 
Waddon^ the extreme W., is on the 
same line. Thornton Heaih, in Colliers- 
Water Lane, at the extreme N., and 
Selh-u/rsty are stats, on the Streatham br. 
Eagt Croydon stat, Addiscombe Rd., is 
for the main Brighton and S.E. lines. 
Now Croydon stat., alongside the E. 
Croydon, and really one stat. ¥rith it, 9xA 
Sffath Croydon stat., at the extreme S. of 
the town, are for the Brighton and S.E. 
short traffic. Addiscombe Stat,, Clyde 
Road, Upper Addiscombe Rd., about \ m. 
E. of the E. Croydon stat., is for the Becken- 
ham and Mid -Kent line of the S.E. Rly. 
By one or other of thede stats, ready access 
is given to any part of the town and its 
immediate vicinity, and from them all 
over 300 trains are despatched daily. 
There is a Central Croydon stat., in 
Katharine Street, bat it is not now used. 

Croydon is a place of great antiquity. 
It was at one time considered to be the 
Roman station NoviomaguB^ but that is 
now placed at Holwood Hill {see Kbs- 
ton) : Roman coins have, however, been 
found here. The manor was given by 
the Conqueror to Archbishop Lanfranc, 
and has belonged ever since to the Abps. 
of Canterbury, who had a palace here — ^to 
be noticed presently. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey, 
Croydon had a oh. and a mill ; land for 
20 ploughs; In demesne 4 ploughs, and 
48 vill^ and 25 bordarii (cottagers) 
with 84 ploughs; and i^xwd for 200 
swine. In the Confessor's time it was 
assessed for 80 hides; now for 16 hides 
and one vlrgate. 

The statement of the Survey points to 
a very different condition of things from 
what will now be found in Croydon. But 
the Crovdon of that day possessed not 
only a ch., but a milL The site of the 
ancient mill was probably at Waddon, 
but until lately there was another mill 
near the ch., though now there is no 
indication of either null or null-stream. 
The ch. now stands on a dry though low 
site ; quite recently it stood on an island, 
being completely surrounded by water. 
Some of the head-streams of the Wandle 
rose at Scarbrook, and in the grounds of 



the archiepiscopal palace immediately 
N.E. of the ch., united in * My Lord's 
Pond' (or according to some Land's 
Pond), then in divergent streams ran 
on either side of tln^ ch.-yard to join 
another brook which came from the 
S., and was traceable for a longer 
or shorter distance according to tiie 
season, and which — a shallow stream 
some 10 or 12 ft. wide— crossed the road 
by the ch.-yard. Here, W. of the ch., the 
water was pent back to form a large mill- 
dam, at the W. end of which was the 
mill^-of late a calico printing work. Mr. 
Anderson* writes, ''Mr. Harris informs 
me he can distinctly remember, 60 years 
ago (i.tf., about 1810-12), catching trout 
in this stream opposite our old church." 
We have seen the stream opposite the old 
ch. so swollen as to render the streets im- 
passable on foot for some distance (m either 
side. This state of things was brought 
to an end about 1850, when a coniplete 
system of drainage was adopted in Croy- 
don. The stream in this lower part of 
the town was carried off by a great 
culvert, and the upper waters diverted 
by drain-pipes ; and now not only is no 
surface water visible, but it requires some 
local experience and a trained eye to dis- 
cover any traces of the old ponds and 
water-courses. 

The main part of the old town lay to 
the W. of the presait town, ext»iding 
from the ch. and palace, Lower Ci^y- 
don, a considerable distance towards 
Beddington; it has long passed away, 
but some ruins of it existed when Ducarel 
wrote in 1788. 

The inundations here were usually 
connected with a phenomenon, easily 
explained now, but which in earlier times 
was regarded with superstitious awe, 
known as the "Rising of the Bourne 
Water.*' In his description of Cat^ham 
Aubrey says,— 

''Between thin place and Canladon, in the bottom 
oommonly called Stoneham-lane, lameA oiit aome- 
times (as against anv change in onr Wnrilwh Oovbhi- 
ment) a bourne, which oTerflowi» ana rana down 
in Smithaxu Bottom to Croydon. This ia held Xty 
the inhabitants and neighbourhood to be ominona, 
and prognoetit^ating something rcanaerkal^ tcp- 
proaching, as it did befoere the hsppy re rt oitt ti on 
of King Charles the SecoHi^ of OTsr fAoAofm 
memory, in 1660 ; also befoie the Plague efLosidon 

* Croydon Church, Fast and FMsenti p. U. 
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in 1066 ; atad in 1668, the ere of anoOier ohaage in 
the Oanatitntion." 

The Botuifte Water broke forth in the 
wiAtef of 1872-73, and continued daring 
January 1873 to increase in yoltune, bat 
disAppeared before reaching Croydon, 
being canied int6 the Wandie by the 
&ninA just noticed. 

Ketsry YIII. had a distaste for Croydon 
on aocoimt of its low site and dampness; 
as he UAd Cranmer utrith some sharp- 



**lw§M bgr when Otford and Knol were given 
Mm. My lord [Crajomerl^ mhided to have retained 
Knol uaiA hiim&elf , said that it wae too Bmall a 
hawm fm his UaieKty. 'Many/ odd the King, 
'I had Tather hare it than thU home (meaning 
Otford) for it atandeth on a better sqlL This house 
standeth low and isrhenmatick, like unU> Croydon, 
whiM I «>lild never be without aioknesi.* " * 

The Kitig referred to the Archbishop's 
palace, bat from a notice of Croydon 
written in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
quot^ by Steinmdii,f the town generally 
would not appear to have been a very 
desirable abode : " The streets are deep 
hollow ways and very dirty, the hooses 
generally with wooden steps into them, 
and the inhabitants in general smiths 
and colliers.'* Nor would it appear to 
have improved mach in the following 
centary : — 

** In midst of these stands Croydon, eloth'd in 



In a low bottom sinke of all these hills ; 
And is receipt of all the dorty wracke, 
Whiidi £rom their tops still in abundance trills, 
Hie unpaVd lanes with muddy mire it fills 
If one shower falls ; or if that blessing stay. 
Ton wen may caneU, but never see your way. 
» ♦ « « ♦ 

And those who there inhabit, suting well 

With such a place, doe either Nigros seeme 
Or harbLogers for Pluto, prince of HelL 

* * « * * 

To aU proud dames I wish no greater hell 

Who doe disdaine of chastly prof ered love, 
Than to that place confln'd there ever dwelL" t 

The colliers, or charcoal burners, of 
Croydon, and their sooty looks, long fur- 
nished a topic for merriment to poets 
and playwrights. Thus Crowley, in his 

* Satirical Epigrams' (1551), has one on 

* The Collier of Croydon,'— 

* Ducarel, Some Aoooont, etc, in Bib. Top. 
Brit., voL iL, No. 12. 

f History of Croydon, p. 6. 

t P. Hannay, Nightingale and Other Foeini> 
1622. 



" It is said that in Croydon there did sometime 
dwell 
A collyer that did al other odyers exceL 
* * * * « 

. . . The ooUiar that at Croydon doth dwell 
Hen think he is ooein to the collyar of heU." 

And Greene, in his * Quip for an Upstart 
Courtier ' (1592), " Marry, quoth he, that 
lookt like Lucifer, though I am black, I 
Ikm not the Divell, but indeed a Collyer of 
Croydon." * Grim, the Collier of Croydon, 
or the Devil and his Dame,' is the title of 
a comedy written about 1662, but the same 
Grim had figured a century earHer in the 
comedy of * Damon and I^hias ' (1666), 
in the * History of the Collier,' played 
before Queen Elizabeth in 1577, and in 

* Like will to Like, quod the Devil to the 
Collier' (1568), in which Tom Collier, 
Nichol Newfangle, and the Devil dance 
together to the tune of * Tom Collier of 
Croydon hath solde his cole.' * But the 
colliers were not so black as they looked, 
nor did they all dance with the Devil. 
If they had their Toms and Grims, 
they had also their Bunyans, if we 
may read Hterally a passage in the 

* Egloges ' of Alexander Barclay (author 
of the * Ship of Fooles,' himself long a 
resident in Croydon, and buried in the ch., 
June 10, 1552), who says, " While I in 
youth in Croidon town did dwell ... I 
hearde the coUier preache." 

The colliers' trade decayed as the use 
of Newcastle coal became general, but it 
was long in dying out. Ducarel writes 
in 1783,+ " the town is surrounded wifih 
hills well covered with wood, whereof 
great store of charcoal is made." This is 
probably about the last mention of its 
once famous staple : in the 2nd ed. of the 

* Ambulator,' 1782, it is said " the adjacent 
hills being covered with wood, great 
quantities of charcoal are made and sent 
to that city" (i.^,, London); but in sub- 
sequent editions the passage is omitted. 

Very different in appearance from 
the damp and grimy old town is 
its comparatively modem, clean, and 
well-built successor, the site of which, 
according to Ducarel, was a common 
field, with the present High Street, a 
mere bridle-way through it, when the old 
town flourished. This street extends now 
for nearly IJ m. N. and S., — others, short 

* Steinman. 

t Some Aoooont of Orojd<m. 
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and steep, branching off towards the ch. 
westward, with one or two on the B. The 
older part still derives a certain old- 
fashioned air from its gables, its hospital, 
almshouses, the relics of the old palace, 
and its swinging inn-signs, which here 
and there, as in the days of the Stnarts, 
are suspended quite across the streets. 
These vestiges of antiquity are, however, 
year by year diminishing. Lecture- 
rooms, shops with showy plate-glass 
windows, and joint-stock banks in the 
latest architectural mode are occupying 
fdl the available sites in the leading 
thoroughfares. Monotonous streets and 
lines St villas are fast encircling the 
town, the neighbourhood of which being 
pleasant and picturesque, and within easy 
reach of the city, is a favourite residence 
for men of business, who may be seen 
flocking to the morning trains in sur- 
prising numbers. 

Croydon is the place of election for the 
eastern division of the county, and an 
assize town — ^the summer assizes being 
held alternately here and at Guildford. 
The Town Hfdl, in which the assizes are 
held, is a substantial semi-classical edifice, 
built in 1809, by S. P. Cockerell (father 
of the late distinguished B.A.) A spacious 
Public Hall, for lectures, concerts, and 
assemblies, was erected in the Wellesley 
Road in 1860, and greatly enlarged in 1873. 
There are also a theatre, a market-house 
in the High Street, a butter market, 
barracks in the Mitcham Road, prison at 
the back of the com market, etc., which, 
however, are not likely to attract the 
visitor. 

Abp. Kirwaldy procured a grant of a 
weekly market for Croydon in 1273. The 
com market, an important one, is held in 
the market-house every Thursday and 
Saturday. A market for cattle is held on 
Thursdays in Selsdon Road, close by the 
South Croydon Rly. Station. There is a 
wool fair in July, and one for sheep and 
lambs in August ; but the great fair is on 
October 2nd and 3rd, for horses, cattle, 
and sheep. It is also a pleasure fair, 
resorted to not only by holiday-makers of 
the surrounding district, but by country 
people from a considerable distance, and 
by great numbers of Londoners. Walnuts 
are brought for sale in large quantities, it 
being, at least hereabouts, an article of 
the popular faith that " walnuts come in 



at Croydon fair : " in the booths, roast 
geese and pigs are provided for the 
especial delectation of the country folks. 
Five newspapers are published in the 
town weekly, and 2 twice a week. 

Old Croydon Chwrch (St. John the 
Baptist), in the low part of the town, W. 
of the High Street, was one of the largest 
and finest churches in the county. It was 
of flint and stone, with a tall and massive 
tower at the W. end ; Perp. in style, the 
greater part having been built (or modi- 
fied from an earlier ch.) by Abp. Cour- 
tenay, 1382— 96, and completed, 1414—43, 
by Abp. Chicheley, founder of All Souls' 
College, Oxford, but restored or rebuilt 
by Abp. Warham, 1604—33. But though 
the oldest visible architectural features of 
the ch., and those few, were of the Dec. 
period, carved capitals, voussoirs, heads, 
mouldings, and other fragmentary details 
of an earlier ch., of Norm, and E.E. date, 
were found after the fire to have been 
worked up in the old ch., or buried within 
the walls, and the walls themselves were 
ascertained to have been pierced for 
windows at three several times — pre- 
sumably after the original erection at 
the rebuildings of Abps. Chicheley and 
Warham. 

The interior of the ch., very impressive 
in appearance, had been carefully restored 
by Sir G. G. Scott, 1867—69. Besides 
some ancient monts. with effigies, and a 
few brasses, there were monts. with 
effigies of Abp. Gfrvndal, d. 1683— the 
mont. ¥rith Cormthian columns, support- 
ing an entablature with obeUsks of coloured 
marble ; the effigy recumbent and 
coloured: Abp. Whit^fty d. 1604, of 
alabaster, similar, but Inferior, to Grin- 
dal's; and Abp. Sheldon^ d. 1677, amazing 
in design, but magnificent in materials, 
and admirably executed by Joseph 
Latham and Bonne — whom Walpole 
designates as ''two obscure statuaries" 
of the reign of Charles II. Thds mont. 
excited great contemporary admiration. 
In the ' Present State of England,* 1683, 
it is described as entirely finished by 
English workmen ; and Evelyn admired 
it far more than its neighbours : — 

" The tombe in the ohnrdh at Croydon of Abpe. 
Grindal, Whitgift, and other Abpe. axe fine and 
venerable, but none comparable to that of the late 
Abp. Sheldon, which beinff all of white marble, and 
of a vtately ordnance ana oarvinga^ far gupMs'd 
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ChA n^ aad t Judge oonld not oovt l«aH tluD 7 {U- 

A miiral mont. with the indeata of bmsses 
was usQfllly ascribed to Abp, Wsrhajn^ 
but was really that of bis uncles Thomas 
Warham, d. at HaUng, 1478* Abps. 
buried here, but without important monts,, 
wen>^Wake, d. 1737 ; Potter, d. 1747 ; 
and Herring, d. 1757. The coffini of tbe 
Abps, were all enclosed in atone tomba 
ah&ve the floor of the cK, except that ol 
Sbeldont which was 2 ft. below it. The 
oi^an was famous »s the masterpiece of 
ATerj (1794), and was enlarged and the 
lijdJUttUc apparatus added by Hill in 
ISfif, A fine peal of bells used to ring 
forth a psalm tune 4 tames a day. 

Unhappily, on the nigbt of Satttrday, 
Jan. 6th, 1867, the rool of the ch. ignited 
by the OTerheatLng of a flae-pipe which 
had been Incantionsly placed too near the 
timbers, and in the mioBt of a anow-storm 
cff nnusual severity the ch. was in an 
hour or two entirely destroyed^ with the 
esception of the tower, the walls of 
which were left standing, A subscription 
was at once opened for rebuilding the ch., 
and Mr. (now Sir G, G.) Scott was com- 
missioned tn prepare the designs with all 
convenient speed. The irenerable cha* 
racter and associations could not be 
replaced, bnt the lines of the old fabric 
were taken as the basis of the new ; the 
old walls were aa far as practicable pre- 
served ; the old tower was retained, and 
the style and general character of the 
ancient edifice carefnlly followed, without 
being servQely copied, in the new design. 
The new cb* was consecrated on Jan. 
5th, 1870, the third anniversary of the fire. 
It compTises a nave, with clerestorey, of 
six bays, 91 ft. 6 in. in length, 32 ft. 
6 in. in width, and 63 ft, 6 in. in 
height to the ridge, with aisles 21 ft 
6 in. wide ; cbancel 66 ft. long, and 27 ft. 
■wide, with aisles 25 ft. wide ; tower, and 
N, and 8. porches. Tbe tower at the W. 
and the pi^rch at the S, are the old tower 
and porch restored. The tower is 28 ft. 
square ; 100 ft, high to the paparet, and 
121 ft. to the top of the croeketed angle 
pinnacles. The entire length of the ch. is 
176 ft,, or 18 ft. longer than the old ch,, 
the additional length being given to tbe 
chancel The entire width is 76 ft. The 

* Bkay, Jvam 1% 1700. 



interior of the new ch. is admirable iii 
effect, yet chaste and aunple, rich in 
material, and carefully finished. The 
nave and chancel roofs arc of oak, those 
of tbe aisles of pine, Tbe large E, 
window, of 7 lights, and of excellent 
design, la filled with painted glass : sub- 
jectj the leading events in the life of 
Christ* The W. window and several of 
those in the body of tbe ch. are also filled 
with painted glass. Under the E. window 
is an elaborate reredos of coloured mar- 
blee and alabaster, with representations, 
in high relief, of the Crucifixion iti the 
centre, tbe Nativity and Ascension on the 
sides, and figures of angels and evangelists 
above. 

Avery's fine organ was destroyed in the 
fire, but a new one of equal power was 
erected in its place by HiiL The seats in 
the body of tbe ch., for 1500 persona, are 
of oak ; tbe choir stalls exhibit some good 
carviug. A peal of 8 mudcal beUs, with 
improved machineTy for playing tbe 
chimes, and a finger-board for playing by 
handj more than supplies tbe loss of tbe 
old peal. Borne of the monfcs, which were 
not irretrievably ruined, including that of 
Abp. Sheldon, have been re-erected in 
their old places, but they are melancholy 
wrecks, Grindal's mont. was irreparably 
injured. The mutilated fragments Ee in 
a vault beneath the organ. Along with 
tbem are the remains of Whitgift's tomb t 
his efiigy perished in tbe fire. Sheldon's 
mont, has been re-erected, but not re* 
stored ; the face of the effigy is entirely 
demolished, Flaxman^s exquisite rilievo 
of the ascending spirit on the mont. of 
Mrs» Bowling was hopelessly shattered. 
The almost forgotten sLab which records 
the burial here, in 1816, of John Singleton 
Copley J EA., father of Lord Lyndburst, 
escaped destruction. The lectern^ a brass 
eagle with outspread wings, noticed in all 
accounts of the ch*, was saved.* 

There are 7 or 8 other churches in tbe 

* Fartiuiately-j, f nil and lautiful not^ and di^w- 
iti&i uf the archiwctural f^tur&a and monte. at 
tha olil oh. had been made befdrv the fire lin^ a 
i^mpetent refiident artiMt, Mr. J. Corbet Ai^dereoii. 
traDHcripte of which OiPjieaxedaB aaeiiua of calnured 
llthogniphic ' Viiew^ of the Honumeuti in Cvaydon 
Chureh/fol^ 1H&5; 4to, 1856; anrX * Antiquitica of 
Croydon CImrch,,' with wtjodcut ]llu£tratiouM» iinp, 
SvD, IBt^T; theae wem T«tiirAl«iLIed, ^ud a full ao- 
ootiJit of the n€w cb, lidded, in a final wot^-^^ 
* Croydon Church, Poart aud VrmsatM' siel foUa, 
1871. 
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parish (5 in the town), all recent and 
Oothic, but scarcely calling for virit or 
<x>mment ; the most pleasing architeota- 
rally are St. Peter's, South Croydon, and 
fit. Andrew's, Southbridge Lane, designed 
by Mr. B. Ferrey ; also about 20 chapels, 
few of which make any architectural pre- 
tension : the best are tiie new Baptist and 
I^esbyterian chapels. 

The remains of the Palaoe of the Ardi- 
bishops of Canterbury are behind tbe ch. 
** Croydon House is no wholesome House,** 
wrote Abp. Grindall in 1575 ; and whea 
Abp. Abbot cut down the timbet whicdi 
enyiro'ned it. Lord Baoon is reported to 
have said, *• By my troth he has done very 
judiciously, for before, methought it was a 
very obscure and darke place, but now he 
has expounded and cleared it wonderfully 
well." Notwithstanding this " expound- 
ing," however, and in spite of large sums 
expended here, after the Bestoration, by 
Abps. Juxon and Herring, the palaoe con- 
tinued "unwholesome" and "incommo- 
dious." It ceased to be used as even an 
occasional residence from the eledtion of 
Abp. Seeker in 1768, and lay quite de- 
serted till sold by auction, under the pro- 
visions of an Act of Parliament, in October 
1780. Addington Park, 3i m. from Ooy- 
don, the present archiepiscopal residence, 
was purchased in 1807. (See Addington.) 

During its days of prosperity Croydon 
Palace was honoured by a visit from Queen 
Elizabeth, who was entertained here by 
Abp. Parker in April 1567, and again in 
July 1673. On one of these occasions the 
marriage-hating queen took leave of the 
archbishop's wife with the well-known 
speech, " Madam I may not call you ; 
mistress I am ashamed to call you ; and 
so I know not what to call you ; but, 
however, I thank you." Grindal, Abp. 
Parker's successor, was not so honoured ; 
but Whitgift, who succeeded him, received 
Elizabeth here in August 1600. The 
latest archbishops who resided for any 
length of time at Croydon were Potter 
and Herring. 

Jn its original state, the palace with ito 
offices formed an irregular quadrangle, 
about 166 ft. from E. to W., and 126 ft. 
from N. to S. Of the existing remains, 
the Guard Chamber was built by Abp. 
Arundel (1896—1418) ; the Hall by Abp. 
Stafford (1443—62) ; the Chapel by Abps. 
Laud and Juxon (1633—63). These re- 



mains are worth seeing. The Hallf 
through which Elizabeth's brocade once 
rustled, and in which Sir Christopher 
Hatton received the seals as Lord High 
Chancellor, but which is now attached to 
a great washing and bleaching establish- 
ment (Mr. O^rald), and steams vrith 
soapsuds, is of Perp. character, and has 
its tamber roof tolerably perfect. The 
hall has been partitioned across, and di- 
vided into floors ot rafters from which to 
wispend blankets, ete., for drying in wet 
weather. The walls aare thickly covered 
with whitewash, and all the carvings de- 
faced except on the corbels wMdi 8am)ort 
the principal timbers of the roof. Wbese 
consist of ^elds of the arms of the Car- 
dinal Abp. Stafford and his successors. 
The bearings retain their original blazon- 
ing, and may be easily examined, the 
upper floor being on a levd with them. 
Hie exterior of the hall is as much de- 
faced as the interior ; but observe* Perp. 
entrance porch, with low grdned roof in 
good preservation. The Chmrd Chamber 
or GfMery, 60 ft. by 22, having near the 
centre on one side a latrge bay window, 
and on the other a lofty fireplace, has 
been a fine room, but is now divided for 
laundry purposes, and the mouldings, 
stonework of windows, ete., have all been 
irretrievably damaged. Other portions of 
the palace have been preserved in the ad- 
joining dwelling^hottse, but are not of 
such interest as to ju^dfy a stranger in 
intruding on the privacy of the occupant. 
A little N. is the Ckapelf now used as a 
school. The interior woodwork, placed 
here by Abps. Laud and Juxon, has been 
thickly covered with a dirty yellow paint, 
-and boarding has been earned up from 
the screen to the roof, so as to cut ofl' the 
W. end of the room, and what is known 
as " Queen Elizabeth's Pew." This is a 
recent piece of vandalism. The gateway 
of the porter's lodge still serves as the 
entrance to the premises, but the house 
which was over it is entirely gone. 

WJwtgift's ffospitaly the third point of 
interest for the tourist, stands in the 
higher part of the town, where a cross- 
road leads from the High Street towards 
Addiscombe. The building, a somewhat 
plain specimen of Elizabethan architec- 
ture, cost the archbishop above £2700 ; 
and it is endowed with lands which pro- 
duce a large and incieasiiig annnal rental 
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It (sapportB a warden, schoolmaster, and 
22 poor brotiaers, who, besides lodging, 
reoeiTe each iUO per anniun, and 16 
sisters, who receiye each £30. The school 
was ixKteDded to recelre 10 poor boys and 
as nuuDj gSrls. It is now a sort at nar 
tional schooli and affords education to a 
large nunber of children. Oldham, the 
yoSi, was n^ier here for three years ; here 
wrote his satires on the Jesuits, and was 
found here by the Earls of Rochester and 
Doorset, ai»d 6ir Oharies Sedley, by whom 
lie was introduced to the Earl of Kingston, 
in whose house he died in 1683. By a 
new scheme, sanctioned by the Charity 
OommisBianers, tiie increased revenue has 
been also made to provide, what was 
neatly wanted in the town, a Middle 
uass 'Gxammar School, tor which a hand- 
some SUxabethaa building, with a central 
eatranoe tower, has been erected at a cost 
of 1^15,000, from the designs of Mr. A. 
BkHn^ei^, »t Noarth End (a little N. of 
Whitgift Hospital), of sufficient capacity 
to aoooHunodate 300 boys. 

The Hospital, of dark red brick with 
stone quoins, and displaying the founder's 
initials in the gablfis, forms a quadrangle, 
the atrea of whkh is laid out in grassplots. 
The building was restored in 1860. Over 
the entrance are the arms c^ the see of 
Canterbury, with the inscription, "Qui 
dat panp^ non indigebit." In the chapel, 
at the 8.E. an^e, which retains all its 
ancient fittings, is a portrait of Abp. 
^Wh&gift ; also the portrait of a lady, 
8ii|>posed to be one of the archbishop's 
daughters ; and a curious outline drawing 
of Death the Skeleton digging a grave. The 
ancient wooden goblets — one of which 
bc^e the inscription, 

"What» siiTah 1 hold thy pease. 
Thirst satisfied, oeaae"-^ 

formerly preserved in the hall, are no 
longer to be seen. But a black-letter 
Bible (Baker's ed. 1595) said to have been 
presented to the hospital by Queen Eliza- 
beth, is carefully cherished. Above the 
ball and inner gatehouse are some panelled 
rooms reserved by the founder for his 
own use, in which he frequently enter- 
tained his " entire and honourable friends " 
on their visits to Croydon : they are now 
occupied by the warden, who very readily 
and courteoasly shows them to the curious 
visitor. 



Besides Whit^ift's, there are three other 
almshouses at Croydon. Two are in 
Church Street: My Davy's, founded in 
1447 for 7 poor men and women ; and the 
lAttle AlmiAouteSy founded about U2S, 
for 24 poor parishioners. The H&ysU 
Masonic Benevolent Institution, for a^ed 
and decayed Freemasons, a handsome 
Tudor building of red brick and stone, is 
by the railway, close to the B. Croydon 
station. 

Croydon, the first place to apply for 
powers under the Health of Towns Act, 
has carried out a complete system of eono 
nected water supply and pipe drainage, 
and done something towards solving Sie 
difficult question of the economical appli- 
ance of sewage. Hbe Board of Health 
have 400 acres of loamy land at Bed- 
dington, which they let on lease, the 
tenant being bomid to distribute the whole 
of the sewage over the land. The sewage 
is received in furrows about 16 yards 
apart, and thence gradually poured over 
the intervening land. Here it is said to 
part with its noxious as well as its fer- 
tilizing qualities, and to pass away an 
inodorous and limpid stream, purer than 
the Wandle into which it flows. About 260 
acres are laid down in grass (the strong 
Italian rye-grass chiefly), and the yield 
has been four and in some parts five 
heavy crops ia the year. But what is 
most important,whiLit these arrangements, 
with the ample supply of pure spring 
water obtain^ by the Board of Healt£ 
from artesian wells sunk into the upper 
chalk, have added much to the comfort 
of the inhabitants, they have effected 
a marked improvement in the general 
health. 

Croydon includes several manors, or 
reputed manors, and old estates. Of these 
Addiseombe and Shirley have separate 
notices. (See those titles.) Benchesham, 
called from its owner Walter Whithorse, 
shield-bearer to Edward lll.,WMteh4frse, 
extends iato Norwood (iacluding the once 
noted Beulah Spa), and gives their name 
to Bensham Lme and WhUehorse Boad. 

Halvng, at the 8. of Croydon, belonged 
at his d., 1478, to Thomas Warham, citizen 
of London, uncle of Abp. Warham. By the 
Abp. it was transferred in 1536 to Henry 
VIII. Queen Mary granted it to Sir John 
Gage, on the attainder of whose sou, John, 
for comj^dty in the Babiogton conspiracy, 
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it reverted to the Crown. It was then 
leased to Charles Earl of Nottingham, 
the celebrated Lord Admiral and Lord 
Steward, who died here in 1624. After 
awhile Haling was restored to the Gages ; 
was sold in 1707 to E. Stringer, Esq., 
whose widow married (1712) Wm. Parker, 
from whom it has descended to the pre- 
sent owner, W. Parker-Hamond, Esq. The 
house (occupied by J. Watney, Esq.) is 
finely situated. lie grounds are well 
wooded and pleasant. The grove at the 
back of the house, and its evergreens, are 
celebrated in some dull verses by the 
laureate Whitehead, entitled, * An Epistle 
from a Grove in Derbyshire to a Grove in 
Surrey : and the Answer.* Li this grove 
is one of the oldest cedars in the country. 
Part of Haling Park has been laid out for 
building villas on. 

Waddon manor was granted by Henry 
I. to the monks of Bermondsey, who ex- 
changed it for the advowson of Croydon, 
with the Abp. of Canterbury, by whose 
successors it has ever since been held. 
Waddon lies on the Wandle, 1 m. W. of 
Croydon ch. It is a pretty spot, and the 
walk by the Wandle, past Waddon Mill 
to Beddington, is extremely pleasant. The 
river here used to afford some good fishing. 
At Waddon is an inn, the Hare cmA 
HowndSy in some favour with holiday- 
makers. Waddon Omrt (Mrs. Lanfear) 
stands on rising ground a little S. of 
Waddon Mill. 

Oroham manor extends over Oroham 
Hill and C. Hwrgt^ about 1 m. S.B. of 
the town: it forms part of the endow- 
ment of Whitgift Hospital It is a 
charming walk (but tlu^atened by the 
builder), — abounding in ferns and wild 
flowers, and through groves famed for 
nightingales — ^by Croham to Sanderstead. 
Close to Sanderstead, but in Croydon 
par., is Selsdon (G. R. Smith, Esq.), a 
large and stately castellated mansion, 
finely situated, and commanding wide 
views. 

The archbishops of Croydon, as we have 
seen, had their palace in the low grounds, 
by Croydon ch., and there they hjwl ample 
gardens, orchards, and fish-ponds. But 
they also had a deer park on the eastern 
heights (now known as Park Hill, a little 
S. of E. Croydon Rly. Station). William 
Walworth, the Lord mayor who slew Wat 
Tyler, was keeper of Croydon Fork, having 



received the appointment of Abp. Courte- 
nay. With the exception of a \met alien- 
ation to Henry VIIL, Croydon Park has 
always belonged to the see of Canterbury : 
it is now much built over. Duppa's Hillf 
W. of the town, affords extensive views. A 
portion of it has been set apart as a public 
recreation ground ; the rest is built upon. 
From it there is a pleasant stroll over 
Banstead Downs. 

CRYSTAL PALACE {see Syden- 
ham). 

CUDDINGTON, Subbey {see 
Nonsuch). 

CUDHAM, Kent (pronounced 
Coodham) ; pop. 1068 ; lies to the W. of 
the Sevenoaks road, about 3 m. S.W. 
of the Chelsfield Stat, of the S.E. Rly. 
(Tunbridge line), and about 17 m. from 
London. 

The par. is large ; the houses are widely 
scattered, and the place has an unusually 
secluded air ; but visitors must not now 
look for the "wild and solitary" aspect 
ascribed to it when the Oudham Woods 
stretched intact for over two miles through 
the heart of the parish. Some insulated 
patches remain, but comfidds, and fields 
of strawberries and raspberries (largely 
grown here and at Farnborough for the 
London market), have taken the place of 
woodlands, and the pedestrian will have 
to keep to narrow and ill-sheltered lanes 
instead of wandering at will among 
shadowy forest paths. 

Cudham Ckurch (St. Peter and St. Paul) 
stands on high ground midway between 
the churches of Down and Enockholt, 
and its shingle spire is a conspicuous 
landmark. It is of flint and stone, but 
patched with brick, rough-cast; and old 
windows have been stopped up and new 
windows inserted. The oldest parts are 
E.E., but at the Perp. period there were 
added on the S. side a porch near the W. 
end, farther E. a tower and spire, and 
beyond that a short aisle. Altogether it 
has an irregular, unpretending, but pic- 
turesque appearance, very much in keep- 
ing ¥rith its situation. S. of it are two 
remarkable yew trees. The easternmost 
is 29 ft. in girth, but hollow; the other 
28i ft., and sound. 
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Two m. W. by N. on the road to Keston 
is the hamlet of Lea/ves Chreen : a few 
cottages, fmit farms and orchards, and a 
dean inn, the Mng's Head. A like dis- 



tance S.W., through Cudham Wood, is 
AperfieU Cov/rt Lodge, the seat of John 
Christy, Esq., and not far from it the 
Uttle hamlet of Ajperfield, 



DAGENHAM, Essex (12 m.), 2i 
m. N.W. from the Kainham Stat, of 
the Grt. B. Rly. (Southend line) ; pop., 
including JBecontree Heath, 2879. 

Dagenham is a long straggling yiU., 
chiefly of cottages, some pretty good, 
some decent, but too many poor, low, and 
dirty thatched mud huts. The Chwrch, near 
the B. end of the yiU., has a modem brick 
nave, an old chancel with a triple lancet 
£. window, and Dec. windows on the S. ; 
but all altered: the others are modem. 
The tower is in part old, but cased with 
brick, and has a tall slated spire. An 
insc, " Wm. Mason, archt., 1800," records 
the date and perpetrator of the altera- 
tions. The int. has tall pews and gal- 
leries. Brass, Sir Thos. Urswyk, Recorder 
of Lcmdon, and Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer (d. 1470), in judicial costume, 
wife, 4 sons and 9 daughters. Lang- 
home the poet was for some time curate 
here. 

Beeowtree Heath, which gives its name 
to the hundred, is 2 m. N. of Dagenham. 
The heath is enclosed, and is a col- 
lection of mean houses, with a beer-shop 
and Wesleyan chapel. Dagenham Comr- 
mon, the last of the open heathland, fell 
under the Enclosure Act of 1862. The 
occupations are chiefly agricultural, a 
consulerable portion of the land beiog 
marsh. 

BagenhoAn, Breach, or, as it is now 
called, Dagenham Lake, is an inlet of 
the Thames, above 1^ m. in length, 
with an area of nearly 60 acres, formed, 
as its name implies, by a breach in the 
Thames wall. As early as 1376 a ter- 
rible inundation broke down the baiis 
of the Thames at Dagenham, and laid 
the lands belonging to the Abbey of 
Barking under water ; which calamity 
the convent set forth in a petition of the 
following year as a plea for exemption 
from contributing an aid to the king, on 



account of the expenses they had been at 
in endeavouring to repair the injury.* 
Similar occurrences are recorded subse- 
quently ; but the present breach was 
made in a storm, Dec. 17, 1707, " by the 
blowing up of a small sluice or trunk 
made for the drain of land-waters, and 
might, if proper and immediate help had 
been applied, have been easily stopped 
with a small charge."! Immediate nelp 
not being applied, a breacb was made 400 
ft. long, and above 1000 acres of land 
inundated. After several unsuccessful 
attempts to close the breach, the task was 
undertaken by Capt. Perry, who had 
already distinguished himself by some- 
what similar works in Russia. After five 
years of persevering labour in the face of 
the most trying difficulties, including the 
failure of more than one contractor, he 
restored the embankment, and drained the 
land, except the portion now known as 
Dagenham Breach, or D. Lake. The total 
expenditure was returned by the trustees 
under the Act of Parliament at £40,472. 
An interesting account of the operations 
(the work above cited) was pubfished by 
Capt. Perry, whose exertions seem to have 
been very inadequately rewarded. 

The unreclaimed portion remained a 
large sheet of reedy water, with clear open 
reaches, known to London anglers as * The 
Dagenham Lake Subscription Water,' 
and well stocked with pike, carp, roach, 
and eels. But in 1864-5 a company was 
formed, and an Act obtained for pur- 
chasing Dagenham Lake, and converting 
it into a dock. Sir John Rennie and Mr. 
J. Murray were appointed engineers, and 
some progress was made with the works ; 
but they were stopped by the monetary 
difficulties of 1866, and have not been 
resumed. According to the prospectus, * 



* Lysons, vol. ii., p. 610. 
f kn Account at sto] 
by Captain John Ferry, 



Dagenham Breach, 
Ion, 1721. 
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Dagenham Dock ''will be one of the 
largest in the port of London, and be 
capable of receiying the largest ships 
afloat. The average width will be 600 ft,, 
and the length about one mile. . . . The 
tidal basin will be 460 ft. loi^ and 250 ft. 
wide, the gates to which will be 70 ft. 
wide, with 27 ft. water oh the sill at ordi- 
nary high tide." 

It is to Dagenham Breach, oddly enough, 
that the once famous Minigterial White- 
bait Dinner owed its existence. So im- 
portant was the maintenance of the em- 
bankment considered to be that a corn- 



inspection. This inspection in course of 
time became little more than an excuse 
for an annual holiday. The Commis- 
sioners, mostly Ci^ magnates, with Sir 
Bobert Preston, M.P., as President, went 
down in state, together with some repre- 
sentatiyes of the Admiralty, and mer 
their official inspection, ^ned together at 
the Breach House. At first it was merely 
a holiday dinner of hab. fresib. caught in 
the lake, and the delicious whitebait 
caught in the riyer off the Breach. Pitt 
when in the hdght of his OUy popularity 
was invited by one of the Commissioners 
to join them at their fish dinner. The 
dinner was successful, and next year 
Mr. Pitt was again invited, and with 
him several oi Ms colleagues and politi- 
cal friends. This was continued, the 
dinner becoming every year more sump- 
tuous, and assuming the character of a 
Ministerial festival, till the inspection was 
given up, and the Breach House appUed 
to another purpose, when the dinner was 
transferred to one of the Greenwich 
taverns, where it flourished, whether Whig 
or Tory were lord of the feast, down to 
1870. The dinner appears to have been 
held at Dagenham, and the invitations 
issued by Sir Robert Preston, till that gen- 
tleman's death in 1884, after which the 
dinner became strictiy Ministerial.* Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fry used for some years (1826 
onwards) to spend her summers in a cot- 
tage by Dagenham Lake, " surrounded by 
trees, mostly wiUows, on an open space 
of lawn, with beds of reeds behind them, 
and on either side covering the river 
bank."t 

* Letter of Mr. Croker, in Notes and Queriee, 
Sept. 1, 1866, p. 168. 
f MemolTBof £U»b0th Fty. 



DAGNAM PARK {see Romfobd). 

DARENTH, Kent, on the rt. 

bank of the river of the same name, 1^ m. 
N. from the Famingham Road Stat, of 
the L. C. and D. Rly., 2 m. S. from Dart- 
ford. The little vill. contains but a small 
proportion of the 670 inhab. of Darenth 
par. More are collected in the hamlets 
of South Darenth, 1 m. higher up the 
river, and Oreen Street Oreen^ 1^ m. W. ; 
the remainder are in scattered farms and 
cottages. 

On the Darenth is the paper mill of 
Mr. T. H. Saunders, but the bulk of the 
inhab. are occupied in the fields, orchards, 
and market gardens. Darenth is charm- 
ingly situat^ on a hillside overlooking 
the river, which, dividing at Soath Da- 
renth, and uniting just below Dar^ith, 
encloses a long narrow willowy island, 
and makes the foreground of many pretty* 
little landscapes, to which the chalk hills 
of Horton Eirby and Famingham form a 
suitable distance. The lane up the hill, 
by the ch., leads past a plain country 
< public,* the F(m akd Hbwids (which has 
a capacious old chimney comer), to Da- 
renth Wood (^ mX a rare place for a spring 
or summer stroll, and singularly rich in 
birds, butterflies, and insects, endless wild 
flowers and ferns, haeel and underwood. 
In this wood may be traced an earth- 
work ; on the neighbouring hills are ves- 
tiges of barrows ; at Horton Eirby Saxon 
graves have been found. 

The antiquary will, howeveer, be more 
interested in the Chwrck ^St. Margaret). 
Its erection has been attributed to Bp. 
Qundulph, the architectof the White Tower 
(of LoiMion), which would cany it back 
to the Conqueror, but Mr. Parker thinka 
that it is not earlier than Henry I. From 
940 to 1195 Darenth belonged to Christ 
Ch., Canterbury, and it may therefore be 
presumed that the ch. was built by that 
priory, but the work is ruder than what 
remains of the period at Bynesford, St. Ni- 
cholas at Wade, and other Kentish churches 
which belonged to the same house. {See 
Etnesfobd.) It stands on the hillside^ 
and is approached by an avenue of horse- 
chesnuts. It consists of a nave and N. 
aisle, a long narrow chancel, or rather' 
chancel and sanctuary, and a tower at 
the W., of white flints, with square pyra- 
midal shingled spire. The xough-eaat oC 
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the exterior partly conoeals the Boman 
tiles which are worked up in the W. walls, 
and the character of the masonry : obs. on 
L of the tower an original square tile fine. 
The oldest part is the chancel, which is 
Early Norm., and displays very rude 
work ; the nave is Late Norm. ; the aisle 
has Dec. windows. The chancel proper 
is very low, and covered with a curious 
plain quadripartite stone groining, over 
which is a small chamber, built probably 
when the ch. was altered in the 14th cent., 
in order to raise the gable, and place the 
.chancel roof more nearly on a level with 
that of the nave. At the E. end are 3 
narrow lancet-Uke windows, but with 
round arches, cut out of a single block of 
stone, aaid having a rude zigzag mould- 
ing. Above these, on the exterior, are 
what appear to have been 2 large win- 
dows, filled up, and a sort c^ cross in the 
angle of the gable ; but they are merely 
reveals ; there has never been any external 
opening into the room over the chancel, 
and these blind windows have been 
made to fill what the builders fancied 
would be an awkward blank in the 
gable. 

The chancel was restored a few years 
back ; the nave, as far as means allowed, 
with exceeding care, by Mr. Burges, in 
1867. The rude coloured ornamentation 
is faithfully copied from that found every- 
where under the whitewash. Masons* 
marks have been noticed in several places ; 
those over the N. doorway are rough 
indications of proposed carvings. The 
fontf circular, and sufficiently large for 
baptising infants by immersion, has round 
it a series of rude but elaborate sculptures, 
in 8 compartments, formed by semicircu- 
lar arches. They have been erroneously 
described as representing events in the 
history of St. Dunstan. One subject is 
the rite of Baptism (by immersion) ; an- 
other David playing on the Harp ; 4 are 
symbolical animals. 

A mile S.B. of the ch. stood the chapel of 
St. Margaret Hilles, a separate precinct 
till 1657, when it was united to Darenth, 
and the chapel dismantled and allowed to 
go to ruin. The hamlet of Green Street 
Gfreen^ spoken of above, must not be con- 
founded with Green Street Green by Fam- 
borough. (^See Fabnbobough.) Like 
that, however, it is a good-sized roadside 
viU., and has an old inn. 



DARTFORD, Kent (A.-S. Dctrmt- 
ford; Dom. Ibrentefdrd, the name being 
derived from its situation at a ford over 
the Darenth, Darent, or Dart ; the root 
being the Celtic 2>?»r, water), is a market 
town on the Dover road, and a stat. on 
the N. Kent Ely., 17 m. from London 
Bridge ; pop. 8298. The Darenth, famous 
of old for its salmon, widens below the 
town into a navigable creek (Dartford 
Creek), receives the Cray on the 1., and 
falls into the Thames about 3 m. below 
Dartford. The broad open level tract 
between the town and the Thames is 
known as Dartford Marshes ^ and is locally 
divided into the Dartford Salt Marsh 
and the Dartford Fresh Marsh. 

The town consists of a long street lying 
in ahoUow, on a stratum of drSt gravel seve- 
ral feet thick, between 2 rather steep chalk 
hills, named respectively Bast and West 
Hill, with a few short streets running out 
on either side. The ch. stands by the river 
near the E. end of the High-street, partly 
blocking the approach to the bridge. The 
tower is said to have been bmlt originally 
by Bp. Gundulph, in order to defend the 
ferry. The first bridge was erected towards 
the close of the reign of Henry VI. Little 
advantage has be^ taken of the broken 
surface to render the town picturesque. 
The houses in the main street are for the 
most part conmionplace, and the outskirts 
poor and dirty. There are however several 
old houses remaining, though disguised by 
modem fronts or other alterations — such 
is that at the comer of Bullis Lane, by the 
entrance to the ch., the overhanging upper 
storeys of which may be seen in Bullis Lane. 

Though a thoroughly country-looking 
town, Dartford has some large manufoc- 
turing establishments, includmg extensive 
engineering works ; the factory for Bank 
of England notes and paper moulds ; on 
the Darenth large paper mills both above 
and below the town ; com mills, bandana 
and silk printing nulls, and the well- 
known gunpowder mills of Messrs. Pigou 
and WOks ; at West HiU lime and whiting 
works, besides breweries, tanneries, and 
the Uke. A com market is held weekly, 
and a cattle market monthly, at the Bull 
Hotel ; and altogether Dartford is a place 
of considerable trade and local import- 
ance. 

From its low site the town is very liable 
to be flooded. The laet great flood was 
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in Jan. 1866, when, after heavy snow, the 
Darenth overflowed its banks, and the 
streets were for 4 or 6 days under water ; 
on Jan. 18th there was a depth of 3 ft. of 
water in the High-street, and 2 ft. in the 
ch. — as recorded by a line cut in the N. 
wall of the nave. 

Dartford has witnessed some historic 
events, the outbreak of the great popular 
insurrection under Wat the Tyler being 
the chiel According to tradition, Wat 
Tyler's house was on the N. side of the 
High-street. Isabel, sister of Henry III., 
was married here by proxy to the 
Emperor Frederic II., in 1236 ; the mar- 
riage in person was celebrated with much 
pomp at Worms, July 20th of the same 
year. Edward III., on his return from 
France in 1331, held a tournament here, 
and in 1355 founded, on West Hill, a 
priory of 24 Augustinian nuns, in remem- 
brance of his victory at Crecy. A 
daughter of Edward IV. was prioress, 
and usually a lady of noble county 
family was at the head of the priory, 
which long continued to be a favourite 
retreat for the ladies of Kent. Bridget, 
3rd daughter of Edward lY., entered as 
a nun in 1490, and d. here in 1517, set. 37. 
At the Dissolution, the priory had a net 
yearly revenue of £380. Of the buildings 
Henry VIII. " made a fit dwelling place 
for himself and his successors, which 
remains to this day, however somewhat 
ruinous." * Henry granted the house to 
Anne of Cleves; Elizabeth is said to 
have resided for a few days in it ; by 
James I. it was conveyed, with other 
royal property, to Robert Cecil, in ex- 
change for Theobalds. The lower portion 
of a brick gate-house and part of the 
garden wall remain, but nothing earlier 
than temp. Henry VII. 

On the opposite side, or E., of the town, 
was a chantry dedicated to St. Edmund the 
Martyr, given to the priory by Edward III. 
It was near this chantry that Christopher 
Maid was burned for heresy, July 17th, 
1565, as narrated by Foxe. A monu- 
mental cross has been erected to the 
Protestant martyr in the Upper Burial- 
ground. A hermitage, with a small 
chapel dedicated to St. Katharine, was 
founded about 1235 close to the ferry ; 
the last hermit recorded was in 1618. 

* Weever, Anc. Fun. Men; 1681, p. 186. 



Dartford was the first stage from 
London of the pilgrims to Becket's shrine 
at Canterbury, hence the number of 
hostelries in the town. An altar dedicated 
to St. Thomas was set up for their use in 
the ch. ; and here it was that they laid 
in their stock of pilgrims' tokens. 

The Church is large, and has many 
points of interest. It comprises nave 
with aisles of unequal width (N. 18 ft. 
6 in., S. 13 ft.), clerestorey, and chancel 
with aisles, originally used as chapels. 
The interior was restored and consider- 
ably altered (chiefly for congregational, 
convenience) in 1866, under the direction 
of Mr. A. W. Blomfield. The exterior is 
poor and very much shut in. In 1792 
the W. comer of the N. aisle was rounded 
off, and a piece taken from the ch.-yard 
in order to widen the roadway wid get 
rid of a dangerous turn. The lower part 
of the W. tower is a portion of the Norman 
structure erected by Bp. Gundulph, and 
is a rude work of chalk and Kentish rag; 
the W. porch, restored 1869, and the 
upper storey of the tower, are later 
additions : notice the unusual position of 
the clock face, on one side of the belfry 
light. The great W. window is of good 
and unusual fiowing tracery (Late Dec.) ; 
the E. window, Dec, was substituted for 
a smaller one when the chancel was 
restored, and at the same time the chancel 
arch was considerably raised. Olfs.f on 
either side of the chancel arch, the 
entrance and stairs leading to the rood 
loft, brought to light on clearing away 
the plaster in restoring the ch. Also at 
the E. end of the S. losle a large fresco 
of St. George and the Dragon, discovered 
in 1833. It is 19 ft. by 12, occupying the 
whole available wall space, and appears 
to be late 16th cent, work, but it is much 
injured, arid from its position, behind the 
organ, it is seen with difficulty : a very 
inexact engraving of it appeared in the 
Gent. Mag, for Aug. 1836, p. 134, and 
is repeated (but absurdly coloured) in 
Dunkin's * History of Dartford,* p. 57. In 
the chancel, S. of the altar, is a piscina, 
on the N. an ambrey. 

The Brasses f which formerly paved the 
chancel, have all been removed to the 
walls. Those of value remaining are — 
Bichard Martin and wife, 1402, a large 
and well-executed work, with a marginal 
inscription. Martin is represented in the 
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robe of a civic dignitary : engraved in 
Haines. Bichard Burlton and wife, 1496, 
with a curious inscription. Wm. Death 
"once prinsipall of Staple Line," and 
wives, Elizalith, set. 40, had 10 sons — 1 
in her arms, she having died in giving 
birth to him — and 6 daughters ; and Anne. 
Capt. Arthur Bostock, 1612. Of the 
Monts,, the most interesting is that, in a 
chapel N. of the chancel, to Sir John 
Spilman, " a high German," d. 1626, and 
first wife, d. 1607. Spilman was jeweller 
to Q. Elizabeth, and built the first paper 
mill here, and one of the first in England.* 
The mont. has kneeling effigies of Sir 
John and his wife, xmder life-size and 
coloured : it was removed to its present 
situation and restored at the cost of the 
Fraternity of Paper Makers. Spilman's 
descendants retained the mill till about 
the middle of the 17th cent., when they 
fell into poverty, and from 1689 to 1700 
some of their names constantly appear in 
the parish books as receiving reUef , and 
the children as apprenticed by the parish. 
The mill was converted into a gunpowder 
mill in 1732 — ^that now worked by Messrs. 
Pigou and Wilks. Bichard Trevithick, 
the inventor of the locomotive steam- 
engine, died in comparative poverty at 
the Bull Inn, April 22nd, 1833, and was 
buried 4 days later in the Upper Burial- 
ground, but no mont. marks his grave. 

The other buildings of a public cha- 
racter, such as the Town Hall behind the 
High-street, the Grammar School, West 

* It is uBuaUy said to be the first, but the paper 
for the work of Bartholomeus, De Proprietatifmt 
Rerurti, printed by Wynkin de Worde in 1495, was 
made, as some verses at the end of the book state, 
"by John Tate the younger .... in Englond." 
Tate's mill was on the river Bean, on the Stevenage 
side of Hertford, and was 'rewarded ' by Henry VII. 
in 1498 and again in 1499, and visited by that 
monarch in 1507 (Dr. Bimbault mN. and Q., Series 
I., voL ii., p. 473 ; and see voL v., p. 83). Spil- 
man's mill, which seems to have been on a luge 
scale, is celebrated by Thomas Churdiyard, in his 
Description and Plain Discourse of Paper, who says 
that 

*' Tho' his name be Spill-man, by degree, 
Tet Help-man now he shall be calde by mee. 
Six hundred men are set at work by him, 
That else might starve, or seeke abroad their 

bread; 
Who now live well, and go fuU brave and trim. 
And who may boast they are with x>ax)er fed." 

But though Dartf ord cannot claim the honour of 
the first paper mill, the first mill for rolling and 
slitting iron was erected here by a Brabant named 
Godfrey Box in 1590. 



Hill, and the County Court, Spital Street, 
are recent, and not of a kind to call for 
further notice. 

Bcurtf&rd Heath, though encroached on 
by enclosures, is still a broad tract stretch- 
ing away for nearly 2 m. S.W. of the 
town, overgrown with heath and furze, 
and rewarding the botanical collector 
with orchids, and the bird-fancier with 
the Dartford warbler, though the latter is 
by no means peculiar to, or indeed com- 
mon on, the heath from which it derives 
its name. Here also the archaeologist 
may find matter for speculation in the 
hollows or shallow pits which he may 
find by hundreds about the heath, some- 
times 2 or 3 together, sometimes as many 
as 30 or 40, and which some believe to be 
the sites of ancient British dwellings : — 
one enthusiastic local antiquary indeed 
fancies he has found in these and the 
deeper pits in the neighbouring woods 
evident traces of the ancient "city of 
Cassivellaunus." These hollows have 
mostly, as Johnson said of the huts in the 
Hebrides, "a tendency to circularity," 
but some are oval, others oblong, the 
longest diameter never perhaps exceeding 
20 ft. The long lines of shallow excava- 
tions on the Crayf ord side of the heath 
are merely relics of the great camp held 
on the heath towards the end of the last 
century. Neither of these must be con- 
founded with the pits sunk by means of 
a deep shaft into the chalk, and noticed 
under Cbayfobd, Chadwbll, and else- 
where. Of this latter kind, one or two 
occur about Dartford Heath, but they 
are numerous in Joyden^s Wood, 1 m. S.W. 
of it. The most accessible specimens, 
however, will be found in the adjacent 
Stcmh&y'i Wood, where they mostly con- 
sist of a double chamber, reached by a 
shaft from 60 to 80 ft. deep. Extensive 
earthworks are also traceable here. 
Boman remains, comprising coflfins, urns, 
fragments, and numerous coins of the 
emperors, have been found on East Hill. 

DATCHET, Bucks (Dom. Baeeta), 
on the Thames, opposite Windsor, from 
which it is \\ m. E. ; and 24 m. from 
London by the Windsor br, of the L. 
and S.W. Bly. ; pop. 990. 

The village is a quiet genteel place of 
abode, and dull and uncharacteristic in ap- 
pearance, as such places usually are ; but 
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j.i.' • • l-4-*^ley. whero 1 Ik.jhj yon Will find 

.. . r: a: y-.'Sir rotnra. Th«n\» I prujKisk! to 

<^'' . r .:: rase, withont Hlotli ; and 1 »wlie\o 

pT.'i ...... :- •-.-it London, nnlesH it l»e t.o ilivcrt 

X\. . i .'T.-i then witli jumoyin},' fiHiU and 

.•;•:- ath or two." \ 

~ .: -_.••■ F.irmt and here I rth«M>t Htronj? and 

^.V . r- -J: I have cjinjjht hold of the earth 

-♦1 - . .-- ■":-■? rVphnwe) and n«ithi*r my t'lionuts 

II • —ri. U''*"iU fi»^ it Jin eany matter to trans- 

1." '. 'i ^ lir-^broke boiijrht Dawley of 

in '- ., lirl uf Tankerville. and n^huilt 

T' " ; :^:. There is a view of tlie earlier 

pi ' ,.: ::. Kip. but none of r>olin«;broke\s 

<•] '.• -'• • rie roixj Correspondence tibounds 

f ( ^ — . 

11 •»- -uiw Haunts. 

. ^'ij-.z'-Mvke to Swift, Feh. 17, 1727. 

- ' «.a wha; he built a Palawj, calls a Farm." 



-*. v'-vFirui. a pixjiii, ITIil.) 

' i ^'::x^'ytSi<i to Swift, Feb. 1728. 
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in references to Dawley. Pope himself was 
often here, Dawley being within an easy 
distance of Twickenham. Here, as he 
writes to Mallet, he came to try the 
r^imen of asses' milk ; and it was on his 
return from hence, in Bolingbroke's car- 
riage and six, that he was upset in crossing 
a bridge, and nearly drowned.* Voltaire 
visited Bolingbroke in 1726, and was a 
frequent guest at Dawley during the two 
years he remained in England. 

" I now hold the pen for my Lord Bolingbroke, 
who is reading your letter between two hay-oocks ; 
but his attention is somewhat diverted, by casting 
his eyes on the clouds, not in the admiration of 
what you say, but for fear of a shower. He is 
pleased with your placing him in the triumvirate 
between yourself and me; though he says he 
doubts be shall fare like Lepidus, while one of us 
runs away with all the power, like Augustus, and 
another with all the pleasures, like Antony. It is 
upoa a foresight of this, that he has fitted up his 
farm, and you will agree that his scheme of retreat 

is not founded ujwn weak appearances 

As to the return of his health and vigour, were 
yoa here, you might inquire of his hay-makers ; 
but as to his temperance, I can answer that (for 
one whole day) we have had nothing for dinner 
but mutton-broth, beans and bacon, and a barn- 
door fowl. Now his lordship is run after his 
cart, I have a moment left to myself to tell you, 
that I overheard him yesterday agree with a painter 
for two hundred pounds, to paint his country hall 
with trophies of rakes, spades, prongs, etc., and 
oiher ornaments, merely to countenance his calling 
this place a Farm." -f 

Goldsmith in quoting this letter % ob- 
serves: — 

** What Pope here says of his engagements with 
a painter, was shortly after executed : the haU 
was painted accordingly in black crayons only, so 
that at first view it brought to mind the figiireB 
often seen scratched with charcoal, or the smoke 
of a candle, upon the kitchen walls of farm-houses. 
The whole, however, produced a most striking 
effect; and over the door at the entrance into it 
was this motto : Satis beatua ruris honorihia." 

Black crayons seem an odd material to 
paint a large hall in, and Goldsmith is an 
unsafe authority on a technical question. 
But Lysons, evidently unacquainted with 
this passage in Goldsmith, has seemingly 
corroborated it by an independent wit- 
ness. After citing Pope's letter, he adds : 
" The Editor of the Biographia Britannica 
observes, from his own knowledge, that it 
was so painted in black crayons ; " but on 
comparing the two passages it is clear 
that the writer in the * Biographia ' is 
simply following Goldsmith. Lady Lux- 

* See Bolingbroke's Letter to Swift, Sept. 22, 1726. 
+ Pope to Swift, Dawley, June 28, 1728. 
% Life of Bolingbroke, 1771, p. 66. 



borough's account of the decorations is, 
however, sufficiently explicit to show that 
the work was of a kind much in vogue at 
that time for wall-painting, and known 
as ckiaroscuroy — ^the walls of the Upper 
Painted Hall, Greenwich Hospital, are so 
painted : — 

" When my brother Bolingbroke built Dawley, 
which he chose to call a farm, he had his hiJl 
painted in stone-colours, with all the implements 
of husbandry placed in the manner one sees or 
might see arms and trophies in some general's 
hall ; and it had an effect that pleased everybody. 
I beUeve Pope mentions it tn one oS. his letters to 
Swift."* 

The contemporary poem entitled * Daw- 
ley Farm,' though fuUy describing the 
paintings, merely says of the style, 

" No gaudy colours stain the rural hall ; 
Blank light and shade discriminate the wall.** 

Of the house and its master it is intensely 

eulogistic : — 

" See emblem of himself his viUa stand 
Politely finish'd, regularly grand, 

****** 
Conversing with the mighty names of old. 
Names like his own in Time's bright lists enroU'd, 
Here splendidly obscure, delighted lives, 
And only for his wretched country grieves." t 

As is well known, Bolingbroke soon 
tired of this splendid obscurity. In 1735 
he withdrew to France ; and two ox three 
more brief extracts wiU suffice to show the 
close of his connection with the Farm. 

"Let me depend on you and Bathurst for 
enabling me to live like a cosmopolite the rest 
of my days.— For this purpose you must dispoee 
of Dawley for me. Were my father likefy to die 
this measure woiUd be prudent, and sinoe he is- 
likely to live it is necessary. To what puipoaa 
should I keep an expensive retreat where in all 
probability I shall never return V't 

" Lord Bolingbroke has been hero a few daya^ 
and is come to sell Dawley to pay his debts ; amd 
he will return to France." § 

" Lord Bolingbroke executed his deeds iox the 
sale of Dawley on fYiday, and set sail the next 
day for France from Greenwldi.'' || 

In a subsequent letter (May 1, 1739) 
Pope tells Swift that Dawley is sold for 
£26,000. The house, except one wing, 
was pulled down. The site was bot^ht 
by the Earl of Uxbridge, and, after passing 
through one or two other hands, became 

* Lady Luxborough's Letters, p. 22. 

t Dawley Farm, Gent. Mag., voL i. (17»1), p. M8. 

t Bolingbroke to Sir W. Wyndham, Chantelon, 
Jan. 6, 1737. 

I Alderman Barber to Swift, July 2, 1788. 

H Pope to Ralph Allen (Dec. 1788), quoted in 
Bnflhead'B Life of Pope, p. 630. 
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The name, spelled Depeford in ancient 
charters, Depford by Chaucer — 

" Sej forth thi tale, and 1»x7e nat the tyme ; 
So heer ia Depford, and it u passed prime : " * 

—is supposed to be derived from A.-S. 
deip and fordy the deep ford, now crossed 
by the bridge over the Ravensbomne, just 
before it widens into Deptf ord Creek ; but 
it may possibly come from the Danish 
Dyhf deep, and fiordy an inlet, bay, or 
station for ships, the Northern fleet having 
lain long at anchor here (1013 — 16) whilst 
the army was encamped at Greenwich — 
the name of which is by many derived 
from the Danish. The rise of the tide in 
the Thames at Deptford is at spring-tides 
19 ft. 2 in., at neap tides 15 ft. 3 in. 

"Thiatown," writes Lambarde, 1570, t "being a 
frontier betweene Kent and Surrey, was of none 
estimation at all, untill that King Henrie the 
eight, advised (for the better preeervation of the 
Boyall Fleete) to erect a Storehouse, and to create 
certaine officers there : these he incorporated by 
the name of the Maister and Wardeins of the 
Holie Trinitie, for the buildiog, keeping, and con- 
ducting, of the Navie Boyall." 

The loss by fire of their early records 
renders it difficult to ascertain precisely 
the duties at this time imposed on the 
Corporation of the Trinity ; but there can 
be Httle doubt that Lambarde was mis- 
informed as to their having the direction 
of the building, keeping, and management 
of the Royal Navy, though Camden, Stow, 
and others adopt his statement. No men- 
tion of any such service is made in the 
Charter of Incorporation, or of any voice 
being allowed the Brethren in the con- 
struction of the ships or conduct of the 
Navy. A guild of seamen was probably 
in existence before, and the charter of 
Henry gave it a legal standing and in- 
creased authority. The " Bretheren of the 
Guild or Fraternity " may make laws for 
their own governance, and " for the reUef , 
increase, and augmentation of the shipping 
of this our realm of England," but nothing 
is said about our navy. What they did in 
connection with it was probably in the 
way of advice, when counsel was asked of 
them as the most experienced " shipmen 
or mariners of this our realm of England." 
The establishment of the Corporation here 
is a proof that Deptford was already a 
rendezvous for shipping and the resort of 

♦ Cant. Tales : Prologue of the Reeve, 51. 
t PerambulatlDn of Kent, reprint, p. 386. 



seamen ; but there can be no doubt that 
it was the f oraidation of the naval yard 
that gave importance to the place. 

The Dockyard was founded in the 
early part of the reign of Henry VIII.; the 
great storehouse on the N. side of the 
great quadrangle was erected in 1613 : out 
of these, under the successive sovereigns, 
grew up by slow steps the vast double 
establishment of the Royal Dock and Vic- 
tualling Yard. " A Note how many ships 
the King's Majesty (Henry VIII.) hath m 
harbour, on the 18th day of September, in 
the 13th year of his reign ; what portage 
they be of ; what estate they be in the 
same day ; also where they ride and be 
bestowed," the first authentic statement 
extant of its kind, enables us to see what 
use was made of Deptford as a naval 
station in 1521 : — 

** The Mary Ro$e, being of the portage of 600 
tons, lying in the pond at Deptford, boddee the 
storehouse there, Ac. —The John BapHttf and Bar- 
barOy every of them being of the portage 400 tons, 
do ryde together in a creke [the Ravensboume] of 
Deptford Parish, &c.— The Oreat Nicholas^ being of 
portage 400 tons, lyeth in the east end of Deptford 
Strand, &c. . . . The Great Barke, being of portage 
250 tons, lyeth in the pond at Deptford, &o.— The 
Less Bark, being of the portage of 180 tons, lyeth in 
the same pond^ &c.— The twayne Row JBuges, 
every of them being of portage 60 tons, lye in the 
said pond, Ac. —The Great Galley, being of portage 
800 tons, lyeth in the said pond, Ao."* 

Eventually the Dockyard came to be 
one of the most complete in the kingdom 
in its arrangements for the construction 
of wooden sMps, and many of the largest 
and finest of our old men-of-war were 
launched from it. When iron began to 
supersede wood, and a heavier class of 
vessels was required, the shallow water in 
the river opposite the slips, and other in- 
conveniences of the site, caused the yard 
to be pretty much restricted to the building 
of gunboats, and it was finally decided to 
abandon the dockyard and transfer the 
workmen to other establishments. The 
last ship launched from Deptford Dock- 
yard was the screw corvette Bruidy on 
the 13th of March, 1869, in the presence 
of the Princess Louise and Prince Arthur ; 
the Princess acting as sponsor to the 
vessel, and cutting the cord which released 
it from the shore. The Dockyard was 
finally closed on March 31st, 1869. 

* Chacnock, Hist, of Marine Architecture, vol. ii., 
! p. 106. 
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Immediately W. of the old Dockyard is 
the Victuallijig Yard, or, to use the full 
official tide, the JRoffal Victoria Vxctualr 
ling Yardf — the whole of the land haying 
been procured from time to time from 
Sir John and Sir Frederick Evelyn, and, 
in 1869, from W. J. Bvelyn, Bsq. It 
comprises extensiye ranges of stores, 
workshops, and sheds, with riYernaide 
wharf, axid all necessary machinery 
and appliances. It is the largest of the 
three great naval yictualling yards (the 
others are at Gosport and Deyonport), and 
is in effect the depdtfrom which the other 
yards are furnished. From it the nayy is 
supplied with clothing, bedding, provi- 
flions, medicines and medical comfits, 
ftDd that elastic class of necessaries termed 
^ sundries.* At the prefer season cattle 
are received and slaughtered ; beef and 
pork salted and packed in barrels ; meat 
DoHed and nreserved in tin canisters ; 
wheat ^und ; biscuits made ; and the 
barrels m which all are stored manu&us- 
tured in a large steam cooperage. The 
articles prepared and in store necessarily 
Quctuate in quantity, but in a single year 
6,000,000 lb. of beef and 3,000,000 lb. of 
pork ; 7,000,0001b. of wheat, 1,200,000 lb. 
of cocoa, l/)00,000 lb. of peas, 800,000 lb. 
of salt, and 1,600/X)0 lb. of sugar, 
have been received, besides a proportion- 
ately large quantiiy of vegetables. The 
average quantity of meat salted annually 
exceeds 1,600,000 lb. ; preserved in tins, 
1,000,000 lb. A stock of medicine suffi- 
cient for 6000 men for 6 months is kept 
constantly in store, but the demand for it 
is so great and regidar that supplies arrive 
and leave almost daily. The general direc- 
tion of the Yard is in a resident Captain 
Superintendent, who has as his immediate 
assistants a Storekeeper and Master At- 
tendant. In all about 600 persons are 
employed in the yard. 

The Dock and Victualling Yards have, 
of course, received many distinguished 
visitors. Edward VI. was one, and he 
has left a record of his visit, and the pro- 
vision made for his entertainment : — 

"June \9th, 1649.— I went to Deptford, being 
bedden to supper bj the L. Ollnton, where before 
aouper i saw certaine [men] stand upon a bote 
without hold of anything, and rane one at another 
til one was cast into the water. At supper Mons. 
Vieedam and Henadey supped with me. After 
■ supper was ober a fort made upon a great lighter 
on the temps [Thames] which had three walles and 



a Watch Towre, in the meddes of wioh Mr. Winter 
was Captain with f orl^ or fifty other SoLdiours in 
yelow and blake. To the fort also apperteined a 
galery of veiow color, with men and municion in 
ii for defence of the oastel ; wbarfbr ther cam 
4 pinesses with other men in wight ansomely 
dressed, wich entending to give assault to tiie 
castil, first droue away the ydow piness and aftir 



with clods, scuibs, canes of fire, darts made for 
the nonce, and bombardes assaunted the cacrtdll 
beating them of the castel into the seomd ward, 
who after issued out and droue away the pinesses 
sinking one of them, out of wich al the men m it 
being more than twenty leaped out and swamme 
in the temps. Then came th' Admiral of the 
nauy with wree other pinesses, aud wanne the 
castel by assault, and burst the tope of it doune, 
and toke the captain and under captain. Then 
the Admiral went forth to take the yelow ship, 
and at length clasped with her tc^e her, and 
assaulted also her toppe and wane it by oompulcion, 
and so returned home."* 

"On the 4th of April 1581, Queen Elizabeth 
visited Captain Drake's ship called the Golden 
Hind. Her llfi^esty dined on board; and after 
dinner, o(mferred the honour of knighthood on 
the Captain. A prodi^ous concourse of people 
assembled on the occasion ; and a wooden midge, 
on which were a hundred persons, broke down, 
but no lives were lost. Bir Francis Drake's ship, 
when it became unfit for service, was laid up m 
this yard, where it remained many years ; the 
cabin hei^, as it seems, turned into a bauquetting- 
house : ' Well have our supper (says Sir Petronel 
Hash, in a comedy called iSastward-boe, written 
by B«n Jonson and others) on board ^ Francis 
Drake's ship that hath compassed the world.' It 
was at length broken up, and a chair made out of 
It for Jolm Davis, Esq., who x^^esented it to the 
University of Oxfoid."^ f 

A very different perscHnage may give his 
own account of his visit as " one of the 
principal officers of the navy " (clerk of 
the acts) on occasion of a reported " rising 
of Fanatiques** : — 

^'January \Wi^ IMl.— With Colonel SBngsby 
and a friend of his, Mi^or Waters, -(a deafe and 
most amorous melancholy gentleman, who is under 
a despayr in love, as the Colonel told me, whidi 
makes him bad company, though a good natured 
man) bywater to Bedrilfo, and so on foot to D^rb- 
ford. We fell to dioosing four captains to com- 
mand the guards, and choosing the plaoe where to 
keep them, and other things in order thereunto. 
Fever till now did I see the great authority of my 
place, all tiie captains of the fleete coming d^ in 
hand to us. I went home with JSx. Davis, etoce- 
keeper, (whose wifb is iU, and so I could not see 
her) and was there most princelike lodged, wilii so 
much respect and honour, that I was at a loss how 
to iMhave myself. 

** \Uh.—To the Globe to dinner, and then with 
Commissioner Pett to his lodgings there, (whidi 
he hath for the present, while he is in baUdii^ 
the King's yacht, which will be a ray pretty thing, 
and much beyond the Dudhman's,)ana from thence 

* Cott. MS8., British Museimi, Nero C. Z., f. 19, 
quoted in Cruden's Hist, of Gravesand, ]», 1^. 
t lorwns, Environfl, in>L i., p.. 466. 
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hr odftDli ta Otweawioli Bhuich, wbsre » pwi i«naoai, 
a fine churyli, and a gtidAt iDi.^3:ii|iajij 'jf kaudeoma 
fPonuH}, Ana so I to Mr. tJaina* to bort qeiUn. 
Bat AD AOQUBT iii bttl, but vs hid An alArme, and 
■D m rasi aod, the Gumptroi^mmm ixiti:i the 
TKd ta 1U4 *iid huhmi of ^ th« iMp^ [irtftsdutr 
iwpitr tD s^ «id titan m umad, wiUi evuty tmo 

<nld tw; At last we baax thaA tt wu £Lre or ex 
as -Oiifc did tM« tbnn^ tbs gmnl m tbfi towue, 
wHkout dbnppiu to ih« fimrd Ui&t wu tbons ; 
and, wtmm M^i "G^ &^ tbom. But aU bds^ ^luiet 
1l:i«x^ Vfl eaond the B^ajneD to g!u on board again. 

**l4th.—Th» BTiuB bdii^ocHxiQ thumomiuig imtn 
tiia TdwhTj ve mued th«m tu be difitribulied J 
ftpeat much t^Jiije with LlQut«iwnt Laubtitt, walk- 
ing up and down t|}fl fUili, and he dined witb luk 
Aft0r diiiunr Mn. F«tt ]«nt m hor ot^nch, and 
492T$ed US to Woolwicbf whera w& did lUjao dif^pOK 
0^ ^ amija them, Aud Buttl^ Um {n^ajrda^ 

"ISfA^.— Up ftnd dawn th« j?ard all the momlof^ 
sad aseinf tbe Besjnen axardA&r wbiob thfi? do 
alnadj Vtity barMl^iiti^liF. Tben to diuatii' at' Mr, 
Adcworth'fl, where t^iere also {Unfiil with UK oon 
C&ptaiij Bethell, & fiietid i>f the Cci^ptTOllflr'R, 
A good dinner mid v<jTy bandM^nno. After tbttt^ 
and taking (if cmr Jjcatb uf tbL« offiueHB of tbe y^rd, 
we waHifid to tli« wmtandd&aiid in oar wjtjF wf)Jk«<i 
into the rispo^jtoA, whan I do look into tbe tar- 
lioniee arid outer plM«% and look grvat uotioo tif 
«ll ibfl leTenl works belcrogi&g to tbe m^ing of 
& c*ble. .... The King (tJJiarW 11.] bath been 
thiA aftertiootk at Deptford, to flee tbe jacbt tli&t 
Comnoliikaier Pott la bnildixig, whkb wlU b« voi^ 
IHBtty;"* 

Petet the Great tisdted the dockjanl in 
1698 for the purpose of fftudying mLvol 
architecturej redding dunsg hiB stay in 
ETClyn^s honae, SayeB Court. In the dock- 
yard he did the work of an ordinary ship- 
wright, but he fllao paid close attention to 
the prindples of ebip designing. Hie 
evenings were spent m a pnblic-house 
with tuB attendants and one or two choeen 
companiona, smoking and drinking beer, 
"Hitb an oct^asional fillip of brandy. 

Shortly after the fiiml closing of the 
dockyard it betiimie nceeseary^ nnder the 
provisions of the Contagions Diseases 
(Aninaak) Act^ 18B3, to provide a place 
lor the sale and slaughter of foreign am- 
mak broiaght Into the port of London, and 
the Corporation of the elty of London 
having nndertaken the duty, pnrchaae<l 
the major part of the dockyard for abont 
£95^000, for the dte oE the new market. 
They then expended upon the works re- 
quisite for eonverting it into a cattle 
market abont £140,000, and on the 28th 
December, 1S71, it was opened nnder the 
title of the Ibreigti Cuttie Market The 
market occupies an area of over 22 aerea, 

* PapjB, Diajcy. 



and provides covered pens, eaoh pen 
having Its water troiijj;h and food rack 
for 4000 cattle and 12,000 sheep, ^ath m 
otjen ^pace for some thoui^ands moie, 
Tbe ship-bnildiiig slips of tbe old dock- 
yard, with their immense roofs, at 
least 400 ft. long, familiar objects of old 
from the Thames, were adapted as pen- 
sheds, and connected by ranges of sub- 
st&ntiaJ and well-ventilated boildi]:^. 
The old workshops were converted into 
siaughter-honees for oxeuj the boat-houses 
for sheep, and fitted with travelling pulleys, 
cranes, and various mechanical appliances 
for saving labour and minimiaing the 
sufferings of the animalB - and iti them 
700 cattle and 1600 sheep have been 
killed and dressed in a day. The market 
has newly 1100 ft of river frontage ; and 
three Jetties, with a connected low-water 
platfoora, provide ample means for landing 
animals at all states of tbe tide. Only tlie 
animals were wanting to its complete 
success. But these — owing to some new 
Orders in Council— ceased to come, and 
mnce June IS 73 the mai-k^t has been 
virtually closed, 

William tbe Conqiiaror gave tbe maaiar 
ol Deptford, or West Greenwich, to Gilbert 
Magminot, in whose male descendanita it 
remained till 1191, when it passed to a 
heiress, Alice, the wife of Geoffrey de Say, 
who gave it to the Knights Templara. It 
was, however, recovered to the family by 
hia son Geoffrey giving in eJtcbange for it 
the manor of Saddlescombe, in Bussex. 
With his other estates it was seized by 
King John, but restored by Heniy 111. in 
122IJ, and remained in the possesion of 
the Says till the end of the 14th cent Tt 
then [lassed through various hand^ tiU it 
finally reverted to the Crown m tbe early 
part of the 16th cent. Since the Eestora- 
tion it has been vested In tbe Crown, the 
stewardship being held with that of 
Greenwich.* 

Seye^i (.hurt^ the site of the manor- 
house of the Sayes, was with a portion of 
the demesne lands leased by the Crown 
to the family of the Brownes; and in 1613 
Sir Richard Browne purchased the greater 
portion of the manor. A "representatiyeof 
that ancient house," Sir Richard Browne, 
a follower of the Earl of Leiceater, was a 
privy conncUlor and clerk of the Green 

* Fbilipott; Harted; Lytoiu. 
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Cloth, undei EliKabetb and James I., and 
d. at Saye'a Court in 1604. He it must 
have Ijcin, and not an Evelyn^ aa Sir 
Walter Scott wrote^ by a not nnnatnra! 
slip of tbe pen, who, taking " a deep in- 
terest in the Earl of Busaex, willingly 
accommodated both him and his niime^ 
roas retinne in his hospitahlB mansion,"* 
the "ancient house called Saye*i Court, 
near Deptford ;'^ and which hospitable 
servicse led to the events recorded in 
chaps. liu* — XV. of * Keml worth ,^ among 
othera the lucklesa visit which Queen 
Elizabeth paid her sick aervant at Saye's 
Conrt^— " having brought confufiion thither 
along with her, and leaving doubt and 
apprehension behind." The last Sir 
Richard Browne, d, 1683, was Ckrk of the 
Conncil to Charles I», and his amboasador 
to the Court of France from 164L John 
Evelyn, that " perfect model of an English 
gentleman/' as Sonthey terras him^ ** whoee 
Svlpa" as Scott wri tea, *^ is still the manual 
of British planters, and whose Life, man- 
ners, and principles, as illustrated in his 
Memoirs^ ought equally to be the manual 
of English gentlemen," married, June 27th, 
1647, Mary, the only daughter and heir of 
Sir Eichard Browne ; and Sir Richardj 
being resident in PariSj gave up Saye's 
Court to his son-in-law. The estate 
had been seized by the Parliamentary 
Oommissioners, but Evelyn succeeded in 
buying out, towards the close of 1652^ 
those who had purchased it of the Trust^s 
of Forfeited Eatates* Thenceforth he 
made it Ms residence, at onoe setting 
about the works that did so much to 
render Saye's Court classic ground : — 

**/aii^. 17, IfliS^.— I began to set oat the nwnSl 
gArdDH at Ekyw Courts whioh waa bafoiv a nid4 
oitrliud, aud al] tho rwt oiio Lnttre ddd of l«0 
tusm, without imy hetlifa, exiiept tha hither holly 
hMgs JojtiUtg tfi Uiu tkOfik tit th# mount walk. 
TbAM w» the beg^tnning of all the flUcoeaUiig ^ir- 
\6mmt walkfl, gFov«^ «iiol»uru, &a.d plmiXatiooB 
thdfa. 

" Ft^ 19. — 1 phmted the arduird at l^ye^ Goart, 
neur mmnae, wfnd W/' * 

Evelyn lived chiefly at Saye*s Cortrt for 
the next 40 ^ars. and carried out there, 
as far as the site allow^j the riews be ^et 
forth in bis %lv{i^ to the great admiration 
of his contemporaries. Roger North, in 
his Liie of the Lord Keeper Guildford, 
describes the grounds as "' most boacar- 

* £TelyD, Dlttvy. 



esqne, being, as it were, an cxamplar of 
his book on Forest Trees ; " and Pepy s, in 
his homely way, well illustrates it^ cha- 
racter and that of its owner : — 

" Mfii/ 5iA, IflUS.— After diimar, to Mr. EtsIju'r ; 
be lieiug abroad, w« walked in his garden, luid a 
lOTsIy iiohle giiuund he hath ind«iid. Aiid+ amou^ 
othfi't r&rlties, a hive of bees,, bo as^ bamg hivijd Lu, 
glasa,, yau. maj a^ tha h^tm making their houitf 
aad oombff nught^v pleaaoutl^/' . . , . 



"iVijij. 6fA (LoTd's Day), 1065.— . . , . Byirater 
to Deptford, and there made a visit to Kr. Bvel^ii, 
who, lunnngr otber things, fidiowed me moet axeel- 
lent paint ing La ^tittle ; iu dJsftaHLp^r, in Indlo^n 
iacke, wabor o<.^knir» : gtaveinii ; and, above aU, 
the whole secret of niieszo-tinto, and ths oiantier iif 
li» which it very pretty, atid gaud things don« with 
it. He read to me vary mneh olao of his diiicoiiiBd, 
he h&th btiea maay years and now is aboutp about 
Gardanage ; whi^h will [m a iDO«t noble oiid plea- 
aatit pitM;e. He read ine part of a plaj or two of 
bia nmking^ t ejy good, but not m he couoeita them, 
I thiiik, to bo. He showed me his ' Hortus Hye-^ 
mohi ; ' leAYm laid up In a book of sOTeroI plants 
kept dxff which preserve qoIout, however:^ ana look 
veiy flnejy, botteir thftiit ou Her'baU. In fliie a most 
exoellent persuu ha is, and must be allcuwed A, 
Ufrtk for a littl<i Ctiooeitedneae ; but he may well 
be BO, being a man so mnch above otbera." * 

Among the M8S, at Wotton (quoted in 
Appcndli to hisi M€m{tirs)j ETelyu has 
left a pretty full account of what he did 
at Saye's Court : — 

''The hithermost Grovu I planted alioal IflflS - 
the other boyoud It^ IflSft ; tJie lower Grcjve, Ifllja ; 
the holly h^giti, even with the Mount hedgu tidow,^ 
1670.-1 plan tod erery hedge and tree not onelj in 
the garden,, groTm^etc., but about all tb« fl«ldd 
and hauso aiiiue 1653, e^ioept those Lu^e, old and 
htfllow Elms in the Stable Court and iiaitt thtii 
Sewer l for it woa before, all one paatore field to 
the veiy gjirdim of th« hotuw, which waii bwl 
email ; ttmn which time also 1 repaired the rainai 
home, and hxkili th^ whole end of the kitohou, tlie 
chapel^ buttry, my study, above and below, cellars 
and all th«? outiioiisua and waUa, stUl hauFNii, 
OnmgeFle^ and made the gardens, etc. to mv j^-eat 
Ofjat, and better 1 bod don to have pulled aU dtiwu 
at^ dJ^t, hut It was don at several timtffl," 

Eveljn'a pride io bis house and grounds, 
and the perfect order into which he bad 
broaght them^ received an unexpected 
blow. In June 1696, baTing succeeded 
to Wotton, he let Saye'a Court *^ for three 
years to Vice- Admiral Benbow, with con- 
dition to keep np the garden,^* The con- 
dition was ill kept, and he writes a few 
months later that he has "the mortifica- 
tion of seeing eY&rj day much of my 
former labours and expense there impair- 
ing for want of a more polite teuant,"-f 



* Vspyg, DijEuy, 
f Let! 
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m wtih less polite tenant was soon 
1 upon Mm — Peter the Great, 

*Janr/. 30 fA, 1638,— Tlie Csar of Mawsovy being 
^ en7n« to Euglaiidf imd hjLYiii^ a. mind to a&a tho 
^ boiiding cif thipa, hlr'd my kmuo ftt idftjfiQ Court, 
. anfd novas Hi bis Gonrt and FbIbj^ d&w fomiilieil 
r tM him by tbe King/' 

How the Czar conducted himeelf in the 
house we learn from a letter Eveljn re- 
^«eived from Mb servant : — 

There is a hoiiia foil of people, and right noAhr, 
It Csai lies next yoer Libnuy » juid diaea in tn« 
_ door nmi your ntudj. K^ dinm At ID o'olook 
ieiil fi At bif ht| is Tery Beldam at bonpLQ a wbol^ 
•day; t«i^ ofUm in the Kin^s Yard, or by water, 
drousil. IB seveml dreasea. Tbe King iii c^xptKitixl 
tUera tbia dAj, tlm beat parlour li» protty ci&aai for 
hiro to b& eintartained in. Tba Kinjj |»ye for all 



EvelTii tiecOTda Ms leaTing, April 21 at, 
after a stay of about three months, and 
soon after adds — 

'*Juiu fliA.- I wont to Deptford to »m how 
miieTably tba CzR^r ti^l luft my honsa aftar 3 
moiLthB tnaking it liia Court [ got 3lr ClirMopber 
Wren the Kirig'^ sxirruj'orT and Mr, London hie 
iKt^^ier, to go and eartiinnta the rBt>ikiii], for 
which they idlowdl £1^0 in their report to tbo 
LonlA of thcf Treasury/- • 

Th^j iiJlowed, in fact, something more 
than £ 150, as is shown by the Treaaury 
Minute (not printed in the Mevimrs) : — 

" lotm Evelyn 1^^ in rtKioni pence for tbe 
damage done to hii: HL:iaao, gotjds, arjd gardenB at 
I>epftfo[d by hia C&arizefl Matie and his retifiua 
while thtfy KMidt^l there, nnoottllug: to tbe estlmatian 
i>f Sir CbriBtopbttr Wren, ELnt., andOwirge Ijotidon^ 
Esq. Allowea by Virttni of a Warrant from tJie 
late LoniB ConLmiasioneni of the Triminiy btild tba 
list day of Jiiue 1698—^0^2 .. 7 .» 0/' 

At the same time ETclyn'a tetiantt 
Vice- Admiral Benbow, retiBiyed, ** for 
like damage done to Ms goods accord- 
ing to the eatimation of Joseph SeweLl 

£13S„2.. 6." 

It was the Czar^s chief delight to be 
trondled in a whiaelbarrow over Evelyn's 
lawns and flower- bedg and tb rough the 
h^gea^ reserving for a Rpecial Btiraulaiit, 
when ordinary privet failed^ a thick and 
lofty holly hedge that Evelyn particularly 
pnsed, and which to its owner^s great joy 
resisted the utmost efforts of the imperial 
hedge-breaker : — 

" Ib tbene nndei' the heaven a more gloriouB and 
XBfrflibLng object of the kind, than an impnigiiabU 
hedgo of about fanr hundricd feet in lenfth, nine 
f oet high, ajQd hve in diameter ; which l can »btiw 

* Diaiy. 



in luy now riiLnaul £jird«i] at Say en Court, (thit^ka 
to tbe Czar of MiuscoTy J a.t any time of the year, 
flittering with its artnol aod ramiibed Iwiveit ; 
the taller standardfi at onlerly diHtanciia, bltiabin^ 
with tbttir uatuial ooraJ f It mcvlu the rudest 
aBBaulta of the weather, beute, or hedgs-breakflrB^ 
£t iitmn intjiio impune lactatit."'* 

It may be noted in confLrmation of the 
stories of Peter's rough play in tbe garden, 
that Sir Christopher Wren, in hi-i report 
on tbe damage done to Evelyn's house 
and grounds (May 9^ 1698), under the 
heading *' what can be repaLred again and 
what cannot j" enters : — 

**V. AIL tJie graaa work ia out of onlar and 
bnske into boiea by their Leaping and &hawii3,g 
tricka upon it,'-2<'. The bowlijig grwn La in the 
lame condition. . . 15\ l*he great walks are all 
broke into boleH and out of order" Finally, 
"George I^Tudlon hift Mjy. Master GArdener, certifier 
that to put the pLrdens and pktitationa into ns 
good repair aa they *ery before hia Zarriah Miiji;«ty 
ruiidal there will require the auni of £ti5. ''' Admiral 
Beubow wa9»ll(>wea "for wbeulbarrows hrokoiUid 
lost " by the Czar, £l . 

Evelyn did not return to Saye'a Court 
after Peter's residence there, except for an 
occasional visit. After Evelyn's death 
Saye'a Court, was neglected, and at the end 
of the 18th cent, Lysona writes, ** There 
is not the least trace now, either of the 
house or gardens at Sayea Court ; a part 
of the garden waLLa only, with some brick 
piers, are remaining. The house waft 
pulled down in 1728 or 1729^ and the 
workhouse built on its site,'' Part of the 
grounds was taken into the Naval Dock- 
yard, on another part rows of mean 
cottages were built ; the only portion un- 
appropriated was that left for tbe work- 
houite garden: and thus it remained a 
miserable Bqualid spot tOl quite r^jently. 

When the Dockyard was closed, and 
about to be converted into the Foreign 
Cattle Market, the present repreaentative 
of tbe Evelyns (W\ J. Evelyn, Esq., of 
Wotton) determined, 1869, to purchase 
back fyom the Grovernment a$ much of the 
site of Hayeks Court as was available, and 
restore it to some semblance of its old 
condition. The neighbourhood is very 
poor, and has become poorer since the 
closing of tbe Dockyard. Mr* Evelyn 
is landlord of tbe greater part of the 
parish, and now proposes to make 
Saye's Court a Rcvr^aliiM Ground for 
the inhabitants. In all there are about 
14 acres of open ground, bat a portion 

* BjlTii, ed. 1T04, toL l, p. tm. 
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will be attached to the house which 
stands on the site of Evelyn's mansion. 
The public garden and playground will be 
about 10 acres in extent. The ^den is 
laid out and partly planted with trees, 
shrubs, flowers, and wall fruit — all brought 
from Wotton, as was also the sod which 
forms the lawns and borders the walks. 
There are broad walks, one of which will 
haye at the end a statue of the Queen ; 
another, one of Peter the Great ; while a 
Btatue of John Evelyn, we may hope, will 
face the entrance. A spacious house, 
formerly a model-house belonging to the 
Dockyard, is being converted into a 
Museum, and made more ornamental in 
character. When finished, it is proposed 
to place in it geologicid and natural 
history collections, and a library, and to 
fit up a part of it as a reading-room. In 
the centre of the garden is a covered 
stage for a band. The works are being 
carried out with great care and thorough- 
ness, and we hope the new Saye's Court 
will have as honourable and lasting a 
reputation as the old one.* 

The entrance to 8aye*s Court is in 
Princes Street, Evelyn Street. Oh%, by 
the new plant-house a rude stone mark- 
ing the spot where Peter the Great 
planted a mulberry tree ; the tree having 
been cut down by an Admiralty official 
in 1867. The workhouse mentioned 
above as erected on the site of Evelyn's 
house is stiU standing (though no longer 
a workhouse), and looks more like an 
adaptation of a part of the old house than 
a building of the year 1729. 

Apart from the Naval Yard and Saye's 
Court, the town has little to attract 
or interest a visitor. In the lower town, 
towards the river, the streets are narrow, 
irregular, and dirty, and lined with a 
sordid array of sm^, mean, and for the 
most part wretchedly poor dwelling- 
houses, and small dingy shops. The 
district contains however, besides the 
Government yard, many large and im- 
portant engineering establishments, fac- 
tories requiring river-side premises, soap- 
works and the like. Away from the 
river the streets are wider, the shops 



* We are indebted to the ooorteqr of John Evelyn 
liardet, Esq., the resident manager of the Evelyn 
estate, who takes a warm inteorest in the project, 
for guidance over the grounds and baildinjgs, and 
inspection of the working plans and drawings. 



smarter, the dwellings wholesomer in 
aspect, and there are still broad open 
market-gardens, with an outer belt of villa 
and cottage residences, and a sprinkling 
of old-fashioned red brick mansions. 

St, Nicholas Church, the oldest in 
Deptford, stands by what is called the 
Stowage, Deptford Green, a little W. of 
the Dockyard, on the site of an older ch- 
pulled down in 1697, as being inadequate 
to the wants of the increased population. 
Evelyn* notes that " At Deptford they 
had been building a pretty new church ; " 
but whatever may have been its beauty, it 
was so badly built that it had to undergo 
a thorough restoration 17 years later. It 
is a plain dull red brick structure, con- 
sisting of nave and aisles, chancel, and a 
tower of flint and stone at the W. end, of 
Perp. date, but somewhat patched, the 
only reKc of the old ch. The interior 
contains numerous Monts. of former 
Deptford celebrities, among others the 
Browne family, including the 2 Sir 
Richards, buried " in the ch.-yard under 
the S.E. window of the chancel. ;"t Capt. 
Cteorge Shelvocke, d. 1742, who " in the 
years of our Lord 1719, 20, 21, and 22 per- 
formed a voyage round the globe of the 
world, which he most wonderfully, and to 
the great loss of the Spaniards, compleated, 
though in the midst of it he had the 
misfortune to suffer shipwreck upon the 
Island of Juan Fernandez, on the coast of 
the kingdom of Chili ; " also his son Geo. 
Shelvocke, F.R.S., and secretary to the 
Post Office, d. 1760, who in early life 
accompanied his father in his long 
voyage, and afterwards wrote an account 
of it; Peter Pett, d. 1652, and other 
members of that &mous family of naval 
shipbuilders. In the register of the old 
ch. are entries of the burial of " Chris- 
topher Marlow, slaine by ffrancis Archer, 
the 1 of June 1693 ; " and " Capt. Thomas 
Pearse and Lt. Logan, shot to death for 
losing the Sapphire cowardly: buried 
Aug. 26, 1670." 

St. PauVs Chwreh, on the "W. side of 
the High Street, near the Rly. Stat., was 
built in 1730, on the division of the par., 
and is a good example of the classic 
style of the reign of George II. It is a 
solid-looking stone building, with a lofty 



* Diazy, Angast 1699, 
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flight of steps and a drcnlar portico of the 
OOTintbiaii order, oyer which is a taper 
spire, and has na^e, aisles, and a shallow 
chanoeL Hie interior is singularly 
somite, with heavy galleries and tall 
pews, carved pulpit, and chancel fittings 
of dark Dutch oak, of substance and 
workmanship wort^ the vicinity of the 
Boyal Dockyard, tiie Monti, indnde one 
l^ Nollekens to Admiral Sayer, d. 1760, 
who " firstplanted the British flag in the 
Island of lx>bago." In the ch.-yard is a 
mont. to Thomas Hawtree, d. 1759, and 
his wife Margaret, d. 1734 : 

'* She was an isdolgent Kother, and the best of 
Wives, 
She broai^ into this world more than three 
thowand lives." 

The explanation of this is that she '^ was 
an eminent midwife ; ^ and she evinced 
the interest she took in her calling by 
giving a silver basin for christenings to 
this par., and another to the par. of St. 
Nicholas.* The Rev. Charles Bumey, 
D.D., the Greek scholar and critic (son of 
the author of the * History of Music '), 
whose fine classical libraiy was purchased 
after his death, 1817, for the British 
Museum for £13,600, was rector of St. 
Paul's. The Parsonage is one of Vanp 
brugh's eccentric red-brick structures. 

Recent churches, for newly formed ec- 
clesiastical districts, are 8t, Peter's^ Wick- 
ham Road ; 8t, John's, Upper Lewisham 
Road ; 8t, Jwmes''s, Hatcham, consecrated 
in 1850, but only recently completed; 
and 8t, Luke^t, Evelyn Street, a well- 
built aoid handsome Ck)thic ch., erected 
in 1872, n^ily at the cost of W. J. 
Evelyn, Esq. Chapels of all grades are 
numerous, and one or two are of some 
architectural pretensions. 

As has been noticed, the Trinity House 
was founded at Deptford, and the cor- 
poration held their meetings here till 
about 1817, when on the completion of 
the new Trinity House on Tower Hill, 
London, their old hall at Deptford was 
pulled down. Their connection with 
Deptford is, however, marked by their 
2 hospitals for decayed master-mariners 
and pilots, and their widows : one by 
St. Paul's ch. ; the other, known as the 
Trinity House, Deptford, founded in 1670, 
by Sir Richard Rrowne, John Evelyn's 

* Ijsona. 



father-in-law, who gave the ground, and 
Capt. Maples, who gave £1300 towards 
the building. This is a large and note- 
worthy old red brick pile in Church Street, 
behind St. Nicholas ch. In the great room 
at the back of this building, which serves 
for hall and chapel, the M^rter and Elder 
Brethren of the Tnnity House used, till 
within the last few years, to assemble 
on Trinity Monday, and, after the trans- 
action of formal business, proceed to St. 
Nicholas ch., where there was a special 
service and sermon. That ended, they 
returned to London by water — the shipping 
and wharves on the Thames being gaUy 
decked with bunting — and closed the day 
by a grand banquet at the Trinity House. 
The meeting and banquet are now held at 
the Trinity House, Tower Hill, the sermon 
at St. Olave's, Hart Street (Pepys's ch.) 

Hatcham is an outlying manor of 
Deptford ; and Nero Cross, where are im- 
portant stations and works of the L. Br. 
and S. Coast and S.E. Rlys., is in Dept- 
ford parish ; but both may be considered 
as belonging to the outer circle of the 
metropolis, and do not call for special 
notice here. At New Cross (Counter Hill, 
Upper Lewisham Road) is the Boyal 
JVdvaZ School, a good building dt the 
Wren type, erected in 1850, but since 
enlarged. The school, which was founded 
in 1833, has an average of 200 pupils, 
mostly the sons of naval and military 
officers, gives an excellent general educa- 
tion, but vdth special reference to the 
naval service, and has sent out many 
pupils who have distinguished themselves 
in the several branches of that service. 

DEBHAM, or DYBHAM PARK, 
MiDDX. {see MiMMS, South). 

DITTON, LONG, Subbet (Dom. 
Ditone), an extensive agric. par. of 1836 
inhab. The vilL comprises a few scattered 
houses and farms, about 1^ m. S.W. of 
the Surbiton Stat, of the L. and S.W. Rly. 

The Chturoh stands in a charming 
situation, on high ground at the end of a 
long narrow lane half hidden among the 
trees. It is intensely ugly, but its ugliness 
is partially veiled by ivy. Architectur- 
ally it is somewhat curious. It was built 
about 1776, from the designs of Sir Robt. 
Taylor, Soane's predecessor at the Bank 
of England. It is of brick ; inform a Greek 
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cross (63 ft. by 46), with a low cupola at 
the intersection, and dimly lighted by a 
single window at the end of each arm of 
the cross. The manor of Ditton belonged 
to the priory of St. Mary, Without, 
Bishopsgate, till the Suppression ; after- 
wards to the Evelyns, by whom it was 
sold to Lord Chancellor King, in whose 
descendant, the Earl of Ix>yelace, it 
remains. Another manor, Taleorde at 
the Dom. Survey, now TalwoHh or Ihl- 
worth, was for a time in the possession of 
Hugh le Despenser, Earl of Gloucester; 
later in that of Edmund of Woodstock, 
Earl of Kent, uncle of Edward III. ; and 
now belongs to the Earl of Egmont. 
'Jlie manor-house, Iblworth Court HbusOf 
on the 1. of the road from Kingston to 
Ewell, where it crosses the Hog*s Mill- 
stream, is now a farm-house with slender 
indications of its former state. Iblworth 
hamlet lies along the Ewell road, at the 
foot of Surbiton Hill, about \ m. on the 
Kingston side of Tolworth Court House. 

DITTON, or THAMES DITTON, 

Surrey (Dom. Dittme), so called to distin- 
guish it from Long Ditton, which adjoins 
it on the S.E., is a vill. and stat. on the 
L. and S.W. Ely., 14 m. from Waterloo : 
pop. of par., 2545. Inn, the Swan, on the 
ITiames, opposite Hampton Court Park, 
well known to anglers and boating 
parties, and famed ^ike for good din- 
ners and for the beautiful views up and 
down the river: — 

" Here lawyen free from legal toils. 

And peers released from duty, 
Esioy at once kind Nature's smiles. 

And eke the smiles of beauty. 
* * * » 

The ' Swan,' snug inn, good fan affords 

As table e'er was put on, 
And worthier quite of loftier boards 

Its poultry, fish, and mutton. 
And while sound wine mine host supplies, 

With beer of Meux or Tritton, 
Mine hostess, with her bright Uue ^ee, 

Inyites to stay at Ditton."* 

There are two deeps at Ditton under 
ihe care of the Thames Angling Preserva- 
tion Society: one opposite Boyle Farm 
of 512 yards ; the other of 250 yards from 
Keene's Wharf, northward. 

The vilL lies a little way back from the 

* Theodore Hook, lines composed in a Punt off 
the Swan at Thames Ditton, in Hall's Book of the 
Thames, p. 817. 



Thames, with the church just out of the 
main street, the houses straggling away 
on the one hand to Weston Green, on the 
other to Gigg's Hill. Thames Ditton 
Church (St. Nicholas) was originally a 
chapel-of-ease to Kingston, but was made 
parochial by Act of Parliament in 1769. 
Having become dilapidated, it was rebuilt 
in 1864, and a new nave, aisle, chancel, 
and porch added on the S. : archt., Mr. B. 
Ferrey. The body of the ch. is of flint 
and rubble, Dec. in character, the base 
of the tower bdng older ; the belfry is of 
wood. Several painted glass windows 
have been inserted. In the interior are 
2 or 3 interesting brasses, taken up when 
the ch. was rebuilt and carefully replaced. 
Obs. a showy but well-engraved plate of 
Erasmus Ff orde, treasurer to Edward IV., 
d. 1553, and wife Julyan, d. 1559. In the 
centre is a shield of arms with helmet, 
crest, and motto: on one side Fforde 
with 6 sons kneeling, on the other his 
wife with 11 daughters. Other brasses 
are of Wm. Notte (d. 1576) with 14 sons, 
and his wife (d. 1587) with 5 daughters. 
Cuthbert Bli^eden, sergeant of confec- 
tionery to Henry VIII. (d. 1540), John 
Boothe (d. 1548) and Julyan, "wife of 
the said Cuthbert and John." The recent 
monts. are several of the families of 
Taylor and Sullivan of Imber Court ; 
one, with bust, of CoL Sidney Godolphin, 
governor of Sdlly, and father of the 
House of Commons (d. 1732) ; and one 
of Admiral Lambert (d. 1836). The font 
is noteworthy for the rude carvings on 
the side of the bowl ; the support is 
recent. 

About Thames Ditton are several good 
seats. Boyle Ihrmy the residence of 
Lord St. Leonards, lies between the ch. 
and the Thames. The house is large ; the 
river front, with its gables and battle- - 
ments — a sort of Strawberry HiU Gothic 
— ^rather picturesque. 

" Mis. WaWnriiam is maJdng herhofiae at Ditton 
(now baptiaed Bojrle Farm) werj orthodox. Her 
daughter, Miae Boyle, who haa real geniiu, has 
carved three tablets iB marble with boja» dengnad 
by herself. Those s cul pt u r es aro f or a dihoaej- 
piece ; and she is painting pands iu grotaaaue for 
the Ubraiy, with pOaBteis & Ua<& and g^d^* 

Mr. Croker observes in a note to this 
passagef that <* Boyle Farm was cele- 

* Horaoe Walpdie to Bail of Stnflbtd, July », 
1787. -. -v» 

•(- Walpolo's Works, toL ix., p. 101 
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i in 1627 for & yetj gorgeous fSte 
bj five yoxmg men ol fashioiit one 
lom WAS Miss Bojle'a son." MisB 
I mflmed first Lord de Boofi, and 
^ardii Lord Henry Fitaigeriild, and 
jd at Boyle Farm, The eJC|)eTi8cs of 
ste were met " by a Hnbacnption of 
eaeb from Lords Alvanky^ Castle- 
, Chesterfield, Bobert Groarenor, 
lenry de Roos. . . ! PavilionB on tbe 
1 of the river ; a large dinner tent on 
iwn capable of holding 450 ; and a 
table for 60 laid in the conservatory- 
olas floated on the water, containing 
est dingers of the ItaliEtn Opera ; 
in a boat Veatris and Fanny Ayton^ 
oe ranging Italian^ the other Englifih. 
I were illramnstiona throughout the 
a^ntal gronndBj and character qna- 
s were danc^^d by the beauties of the 
EX This was long remembered as the 
ies' F§te." * 

n Moore writes in the dedication of 
Summer F§te,' to the Hon. Mie* 
m (Nov. 1831)j " For the groundwork 
e following poem I am indebted to 
norable fSte given some years since 
yle Fann, the seat of the late Lord 
y Fitzgerald, where you^ Madam^ 
one of the most distinguiahed 
Dents." The fSte be describes as 



Of BD1U9 few hwidred be&atlos, wits^ 
Blti^, daiidi^ evraiiiE, and exquJMtos, " 

Francis Egcrton (afterwards Earl of 
mere) also wrote what Moore termfl 
layful SkJid happy jeu-d' esprit " on 
abject. 

i^ Mims£(W. W. F. Dick, Esq., M.P.), 
Qing Boyle Farm, was formerly a 
3(nce of the Earl of Damley. Imhtr 
^h&r Ciftirty by the Mole^ which flows 
gh the grounds, about a mUe E. of the 
is a large plain mansiOHj the old brick 
having been coyexed with stucco, 
rings added in the last century. The 
r of Imber was empided as part of the 
I of Hampton Conrt by Heiuy VIIL, 
ihe latter days of the king, when 
ased heavy %ith sleknegs, age, and 
ilency, and might not travel fso 
ij abroad, but was coQRtrained to 
his game and pleasure ready at 
.'' Shortly after tbe death of the 

ffi of I^omBii Sliugflby Duncambe^ ?q1. I, 



king the inhabitants of Thames Ditton 
and adjoining parishes petitioned the 
CocLncil of Btate for relief, and, an 
Inquidtion baving been made, the en- 
closed lands were ordered to be dechased 
and the deer removed to Windsor and 
elsewhere. Charles 1. granted the manor 
of Iraher to Sir Dudley Carleton, Viscount 
Dorchester. After several transfers it 
became the property of the Bridges, and 
was carried by tbe marriage of Ann 
Bridges in 1720 to Arthnr Onslow, after- 
wards celebrated as Speaker of the 
House of Commons, who made Imber 
Court his principal residence* His son, 
Lord Cranley, sold tbe manor in 1784 to 
George PorteTj Esq. Imber Conrt was 
for awhile the residence of Sir Francis 
Burdett. It ia now the seat of C. J. 
Corbet, Eeq. 

Giffffs Hill, on the Portamonth road, 
a little 6* of Thames Ditton, noted for Its 
common and its inn, the Angela both 
favourite resorts of cricketers ; West&n> 
Green, on the S*W. ; and Dittmi Marsh, 
by Esher Ely. Stat., are hamlets of 
Litton. 

A long iron apear-head and some 
bronze weapons, in good preservation, 
were fonnd in the Thames at Ditton in 
1863, and presented to the British 
Museum by Lord Lovelace : they are 
figured in the Archs&ot Journal, voL six., 
p. BM. A small bronze spear, also in tbe 
British Maseum, had been found near the 
same spot some years earlier. 

BODDIKGHUBST, Essex (Dod- 
in^'3-hnrHf the forest home of the 
Dodings, a family traceable over a large 
part of England ; Dom, Deddenli^nc) ; 
pop. of par* 426 ; lies about midway, 
4 m., between Brentwood and Ongar. 
There is no viEage : the place eonsiBts 
of a few farms, and a very few cottages, 
scattered among pleasant but lonely green 
lanes and broad meadows, abounding in 
com and wood. 

The Clturch (All Saints) etanda alone 
on the N, side of tbe Kelvedon road* It 
IB small, covered with plaster, and has 
red tiled roofs ; consists of a nave and 
chancel* a wooden tower rising from tbe 
W. roof, and thin shingled spire. The 
ch., originally E.E., has been gj*eatly 
altered. The doorway under the poich 
retains tbe sharp dog-tootli monlding,^and 
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W. of it is a lancet window, blocked up ; 
but the other windows are mostly Perp. 
The E. window is of flowing tracery. A 
single lancet in the chancel is the only 
window on the N. side of the ch. At the 
S. W. is a deep old oak porch (16 ft. by 11 ft.) 
of good character and in good preserva- 
tion. The interior is plain, and contains 
no monts. It was partially restored and 
the tall pews removed in 1853. The neat 
school-house by the ch. was built in 1857, 
The large gabled brick house in the 
grounds close to the ch. is Doddingkurtt 
ffallf the old manor-house, now a farm- 
house. By the roadside at Kelvedon 
Common^ in Doddinghurst parish, still 
stands a substantial pair of stocks — not 
often, we may hope, called into requisition. 

DORKING, SuBREY (locally Dark- 
i/fig, and commonly so written, 1600 — 1800 ; 
Dom. DaroMnaes ; probably the mark or 
settlement of the Deorcingas), a mkt.-town 
on the Pip brook, a tributary of the Mole, 
which flows a little to the B. at the foot 
of Box Hill. Dorking is at the junction 
of the road to Horsham with that from 
Reigate to Guildford, and has stats, on 
the L., B., and S. C. Rly. (Leatherhead 
and Horsham line), 26 m. from London 
Bridge, and on the S.E. Rly. 29 m. Pop. 
of the town 6419, of the par. 8567. 

The Town is well built, clean, has good 
shops, lies in a sheltered valley, and used 
to have a certain air of old-fashioned 
picturesque rusticity, but every year 
something more of this is worn off, and 
the town itself becomes less and less 
interesting to a stranger. It lies, how- 
ever, in the midst of the most charming 
scenery of Surrey, is a good centre for 
its exploration, and possesses two excel- 
lent inns — ^the Bed Liouj originally the 
" Cardinal*s Cap," and the White Horsey 
anciently the "Cross House," it being 
rented from the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem at Clerkenwell, and bearing 
their cross as its sign. Once Dorking had 
several of these old hosteMes, the largest 
being the Queen*s Arms, which reached 
from the comer of "West Street to the 
present BeU Inn ; and the Chequers, 
changed at the Restoration to the Old 
King's Head, which occupied the site. of 
the present Post Office. The old buildings 
have almost all disappeared. The quaint 
old Market House was palled down in 



1813, to make way for a smart new one, 
but the new one was never built. Yet 
though without a market-house, Dorking 
has a weekly mkt. for com Ton Thursdays), 
and a monthly one for fat stock. Its 
specialties, however, are Ume and Dorking 
fowls ; the former burnt in large chalk- 
pits N. of the town (which the geologist 
should not fail to visit), and in great 
request with builders for its property of 
hardening under water ; the latter dis- 
tinguished by their colour, form, and an 
ad^tional claw, the pride of every 
poultry-wife, and a leading feature at 
every poultry show. A lurge trade is 
done in com and flour. 

Dorking Church (St. Martin's) was re- 
built in wretched taste in 1836-7, except 
the chancel, which was retained for 
baptisms. The old and the new choncela 
were alike swept away in 1868, and a 
larger one erected from the designs of 
Mr. H. Woodyer. The new chancel 
rendered the inconvenience and artistic 
incongruity of the nave more apparent, 
and in 1872 Mr. Woodyer was com- 
missioned to erect a new nave and 
transepts, and in 1873 a tower and spire 
200 ft. high. The new ch., of black flint 
with Bat&stone dressings and tracery, is 
an excellent specimen q& current Gothic 
architecture. In the ch. are tablets to 
Abraham Tucker, author of *The Light 
of Nature,' and Jeremiah Markland, the 
learned editor of Euripides. In the ch.- 
yard lies John Hoole, the translator of 
Tasso and Ariosto. 

St. PemCs ChweK, at the W. end of the 
town, was erected in 1867, from the de- 
signs of Mr. Benj. Ferrey, at the cost of 
J. Labouchere, Esq., of Broom Hall, but 
enlarged in 1864 by the addition of a N. 
aisle, and in 1869 of a S. aisle. The fine 
E. window was erected by Mrs. Hope as 
a memorial of her husband, H. T. Hope, 
Esq. The neat semi-GK)thic building near 
the ch. is a well-fitted Cottage Hospital. 
The Independent Chapel in West Street ig 
noteworthy for the long time it has been 
established, and as numbering among its 
ministers Mason Good, author of the once 
popular * Treatise on Self -Knowledge,* and 
Dr. Andrew Kippis, editor of the *Bio- 
graphia Britannica.* 

Of the objects and places of interest 
around Dorking, precedenoe must be 
given to The Deepdene (Mrs. Hope), close 
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to tiie town on the S., long the well-known 
lecddenoe of H. T. Hope, Esq. The 
Deepdene was for some centuries the 
property of the Howards, into whose 
hands it passed (with the manor of 
DoarMng) tiorough the Fitzalans and the 
Warrens. It was sold in 1791 to Sir Wm. 
Borrell, from whose successor it was pur- 
chased by Thomas Hope, Esq., the author 
of ' Anaetosius.* He built the greater 
part of the present house. The S.E. or 
principal front (Italian, and unusually 
good) was added by his son, A. J. Hope. 
The house is always shown during the 
absence of the family ; and no stranger 
shoold pass through Dorking without 
making an effort to see it. 

The chief glory of the house at the 
Deepdene is the sculpture, the greater 
part of which was collected by the 
author of * Anastasius ' and the ' Essay 
on Architecture.' In the Vestilmle is 
Bamtik* statue of Napoleon holding the 
globe in his outstretched hand The 
HKtfr€Moe'\aXL.t beyond, is very striking. 
It is of stately proportions, has an 
arcade round three of its sides, and on 
the fourth the grand double staircase of 
stone. The floor is of polished marble, 
with occasional mosaics, some of which 
are ancient. Around, and in the upper 
and lower galleries, is arranged the prin- 
cipal collation of sculpture. Of the 
Antique, observe especially a so-called 
HyacMiihu9, of which the left hand holds 
a bronze flower ; a portrait statue of the 
EmmeroT Madrian; and behind in the 
gaUery some figures of the early Greek 
period. Of the modem, the finest are two 
of Thornxddsen^s best works — the ' Jason 
with the Golden Fleece,' and the * Shep- 
herd Boy from the Campagna.' The 
' Jason,' a grand and heroic figure, has an 
especial interest as the turning-point of 
the artist's life and reputation. Thor- 
waldsen, disheartened, was on the point 
of leaying Bome, when Mr. Hope paid an 
almost accidental visit to lus studio. 
Here he saw the design for the Jason, 
immediately ordered it in marble, and 
the sculptor at once became famous. In 
the gallery behind is an alto-rilievo 
presented by Thorwaldsen to Mr. Hope, 
and representing Genius pouring oil into 
a lamp, whilst History below is recording 
the triumphs of Art. At the other end 
is a bas-relief by Flaxnum, The group 



of ^Cephalus and Aurora,' by the same 
sculptor, in the hall, should not pass un- 
noticed. Observe also a ' Girl Bathing,' 
by R, J. Wyatt. In the centre of the hall 
is a fine copy of the * Florentine Boar,' in 
white marble, by Bartolini. 

In the Sculpture Gallery ^ opening into 
the Conservatory^ among other admirable 
things, observe the antique Minerva^ a 
grand figure, 7 ft. high, found in 1797 at 
the mouth of the Tiber ; and a marble 
vase of unusual size. Here is also a late 
and amended replica of Ckmova^s * Venus 
coming from the Bath.' With it may be 
compiled a copy in the hall, by Bartolini, 
of the first version of the statue, from 
which it will be evident that Canova's 
alterations were really improvements. 
Both in the sculpture gallery arfd in the 
hall will be noticed several copies in 
marble of famous ancient and modem 
statues. 

In the Mruscan or Music room is an 
interesting collection of early Greek and 
Etruscan vases and antique bronzes. The 
seats here, as well as much of the furni- 
ture in the principal apartments, are from 
the designs of Mr. Thomas Hope himself, 
whose book on 'Household Furniture' 
was published in 1807. 

In the Billiard-room are several pic- 
tures from the ' Iliad ' by Westall ; some 
views in India by Daniel ; two curious 
* Scenes on the Boulevards ' and * at the 
Tuileries,' by Chalon; and a few ancient 

Eaintings. The Large Dra/mng-room is 
ned with panels of painted satin, and 
contains some fine Sevres and Dresden 
china. In the SmaM Drawing-room 
observe two fine enamels by Bone, * Mr. 
Hope as Anastasius,' and ' Lady Beres- 
f ord ; ' also Co/nova's * Psyche with the 
Casket,' which stands at the end of the 
room, and various rich antique cinque- 
cento bronzes and ornaments. 

In the Dini/ng-room are two allegorical 
pictures, with figures the size of life, by 
JP. Veronese, representing, one * Strength 
led by Wisdom,^ and the other the artist 
himself turning away from Vice to 
Virtue ; * St. Michael overcoming Satan,' 
by Raphael; and a Magdalene by 
uorreggio. In the Small Dining-room 
are — a portrait of Lady Decles by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ; one of Ha/ydons 
earliest pictures, a ' Bepose in Egypt ; ' 
Martin's well-known ' Fall of Babylon,* 
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one of the best of his gigantic subjects ; 

* Edward III. and Queen Eleanor,' by 
Hilton; and, by J. W. Glass, a Scottish 
artist, * The Night March ' — troopers in 
bright armour crossing a ford by moon- 
light, the efEect of which is well given. 

lb the Boudoir is a large collection of 
enamels, chiefly by Bone ; a fine portrait 
of Mrs. Hope ; a pleasing collection of 
miniatures ; and a number of Dutch 
paintings, brought from the town-house, 
chiefly views of streets and buildings in 
Holland, by G. Berkheiden. Flaxman's 
original drawings for his Dante and 
iEschylus are preserved in the library. 

The art-treasures in the house at the 
Deepdene are at least equalled in beauty 
by the scene without. The Dene itself, a 
long steep glade, carpeted with turf, and 
closed in by a woody amphitheatre, opens 
close to the house. The lower part forms 
a flower-garden; and the whole scene, 
with its occasional cypresses and sunny 
patches of greensward, is of almost un- 
equalled beauty. A walk leads to the 
upper part, through a beech-wood, in 
wMch much of the undergrowth consists 
of self-sown rhododendrons. At the head, 
and looking down over the Dene, is a 
small Doric temple, with the inscription 

* Fratri Optimo H. T. H.' 

The view here, although very striking, 
is hardly so fine as that from below. The 

* Dene ' is no doubt the " amphitheatre, 
garden, or solitarie recess," seen and com- 
mended by Eveljm on the occasion of his 
visit to Mr. Chas. Howard in 1655. A 
more recent visitor to the Deepdene, Mr. 
Disraeli, wrote here the greater part of 
his romance of * Coningsby.' 

Behind the temple, on the top of the 
hill, is a terrace with a fine beech avenue, 
commanding noble views over the tree- 
covered Wealds of Surrey and Sussex. 
Brockham spire, close below, the range of 
the chalk towards Heigate, and East 
Grinstead tower on its distant high 
ground, make good landmarks. This ter- 
race formerly belonged to Chart Pa/rky 
the house of which stood below. It has 
long been destroyed, and the park added to 
that of the Deepdene. In that part which 
lies below the terrace are some groups of 
very large oriental planes, some of which 
measure upwards of 10 ft. in circumfer- 
ence at 1 ft. from the ground. There are also 
some large Scoteh pines, of which the vary- 



ing growth and character may be well 
studied here ; and some grand old cedars 
of Lebanon, ranging in colour from the 
black green of the yew to the silvery 
grey of the deodara. Other trees of un- 
usual size, — ^hawthorns, Sophora japonica, 
Salisburia, and Liquidambar, are scattered 
through the park. The best views from 
the teiTace are commanded from a 
summer-house at the S. end, looking on 
one side into Chart Park, and on the other 
over the wood called " The Glory." From 
the opposite end are views (but not so 
good) toward Boxhill and Norbury Park. 

The whole of the ground about the 
Deepdene is varied and beautiful. A 
large tulip-tree on the lawn fronting the 
house should not pass unremarked. It 
measures 10 ft. in circumference. A 
walk, open to the pubUc, leads through 
the Deepdene park into that of Beteh- 
worth, which, like Chart, now forms 
part of one domain. {See Betchwobth 
Park.) 

• The walk through the Deepdene woods, 
to the clump of Scoteh firs called " The 
Glory," is open to the public. It lies at 
the back of Dorking. Spaces have be^i 
cut through the woods for the sake of the 
distant views, which are good, and seats 
are placed at intervals. Beyond the clump 
a path leads to one of the most pic- 
turesque of Surrey lanes, hedged in by 
lofty banks, and rich in wild flowers. 

Facing the grounds of Deepdene, about 
I m. S.W. from Dorking, is Bury Hill 
(Robert Barclay, Esq.), a fine mansion 
with richly wooded grounds, command- 
ing splendid views, gardens, a Pinetum, 
and a well-provided observatory. The 
park is open to the public, and on a 
height, called the Nower, a summer-house 
has been erected for the accommodation 
of visitors. Nearly opposite Bury Hill, 
on the N., is Milton dmrty a red brick 
Elizabethan mansion, where Jeremiah 
Markland lived and laboured for many 
years, and where he died in 1776. (hi 
Milton Heath, adjoining the road, is a 
tumulus, marked by a clump of fir-trees. 
About li m. farther (beyond Wegteot or 
Westgate, where is a pretty little ch., 
erect^ in 1852 from the designs of G. G. 
Scott, R.A.) is The Jtookery, the birth- 
place (1766) of Malthus, the political 
economist. 

Fronting Deepdene and The Glory, but 
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on the N. side of the rlj., is De%bie$ 
(George Gnbitt, Bsq., M.P.)) the stately 
residence built by the late T. Cabitt, 
Esq., G.B. It is understood to have been 
designed as a. hunting-lodge for the 
Prince of Wales, and was frequently 
yisited by the late Prince Consort, who 
planted an oak in the grounds. The 
house contains some fine oak earring and 
some good pictures. On a clear day St. 
Paul's and &e towers of Westminster are 
distinctly yisible from the terrace and the 
heights aboYC, to which a bridle-path 
open to the public leads, passing close 
by the house. The ride or walk may 
be continued across Banmore Common, 
by White Down and Hawkhurst Downs, 
towards Guildford, returning to Dorking 
by Gomshall and Wotton. Wide and 
magnificent yiews are commanded the 
whole way. Or, if the yisitor pleases, he 
may cross Ranmore Common towards 
Polesdon, descending upon Westhamble. 
The finest views of Box Hill are obtained 
from this route. There is also a pleasant 
walk, through very picturesque and varied 
scenery, along the E. side of Ranmore 
Common, and over Fetcham Downs to 
Leatherhead. 

At Bdmrnore^ the handsome new Chwrch 
of St. Barnabas, erected by Sir G. G. Scott, 
R.A., at the cost of the late Mr. Cubitt, 
should be visited. It is cruciform, with a 
large octagonal tower containing 8 bells, 
and a spire 150 ft. high ; E.E. in style, 
very richly ornamented both outside and 
in, and exquisitely finished. 

A more distant, but not the least beau- 
tiful, excursion to be made from Dorking, 
is that to the summit of Leith Hill (993 
ft., the highest ground in this part of 
England). Leith Hill is about 5 m. S. 
by W. from Dorking, and far beyond our 
limits, but the stranger in Dorking should 
not fail to ascend it if practicable : the 
views from it are the most extensive and 
finest in this region of fine views, and the 
scenery around the base is singularly 
varied and charming. " Twelve or thir- 
teen counties can be seen from it," says 
Evelyn. Aubrey reckons as visible parts 
of Sussex, Stirrey, Hants, Berks. Oxford- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, 
Middlesex, Kent, Essex, '* and, by the help 
of a telescope, Wiltshire." On July 15, 
1844, the air being remarkably clear, a 
party of the Ordnance Surveyors then 



encamped on the hill, saw with the naked 
eye an observatory, only 9 ft. square, near 
Ashford, in Kent ; and with a small tele- 
scope, a staff only 4 in. in diameter, on 
Dunstable Downs. " The spires of 41 
churches in London were also visible, as 
well as the scaffolding around the new 
Houses of Parliament."* The smoke- 
cloud of London, with the heights of 
Highgate, may readily be made out on a 
clear day, when the roofs of the Syden- 
ham Palace glitter in the son like a spark 
of diamond. From one point the high 
grounds about Nettlebed in Oxfordshire 
are sometimes visible, and the sea opens 
southward through Shoreham Ga,p. West- 
ward, the sandlnlls bordering the chalk 
lift themselves, fold behind fold, toward 
the Hog's Back, like so many bastions 
stretching forward into the oak-covered 
Wealden. The area included in the view 
from the highest point of the hill is about 
200 m. in circumference. 

Box Hill, on the N.E. of Dorking ; the 
lovely vale of Mickleham, which extends 
from the foot of Box Hill to Leather- 
head ; Betchworth Pa/rk, now united with 
the grounds of Deepdene; Betch/warth 
village; its neighbour Brockham, and 
other places of interest in the vicinity of 
Dorking, are described under their re- 
spective titles. 

Dorking and the neighbourhood afford 
much to interest the geologist. The town 
is on the Folkstone Sands, the Deepdene 
and S. of it are on the Hythe Sands, whilst 
a little farther S. you enter upon the great 
Wealden district. Immediately N. of 
Dorking is a narrow strip of gault ; 
beyond that, by Box Hill, clay with 
flints ; and farther N. chalk ; whilst at 
Betchworth, on the E., is a great line of 
fault extending from S.B. to N.W., 
through the entire series, and another 
stiU larger extending E. and W. from S. of 
Deepdene to Hawkhurst Down. Mantell 
has described the geological features of 
the district in detail in vols. i. and v. of 
Brayley's * Surrey.* The district is also a 
favourite collecting-ground for the botanist 
and entomologist, it being very rich in ferns 
and orchids, and some unparalleled takes 
having been made of the rarer and most 
prized beetles. 

DCTWN, Kent, a pleasant retired 

* Brayley, History of Surrey, vol. v., p. 61. 
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vill. of 623 inh., 3^ m. S.W. from the Orp- 
ington Stat, of the S.B. Rly. (Tunbridge 
direct line), but it may be reached by a 
lane, about a mile long, from Eeston ch., or 
by field-path and lanes (running S. by E. 
with the ch. spire before you), 2 m. from 
Famborough. 

The village is built around the inter- 
section of four lanes, the ch. occupying 
the centre. The cottages have well-kept 
gardens ; among them are some houses of 
a better class,— one, Trodmore Lodge fim- 
mediately S. of the ch., being a restored 
red brick Jacobean mansion with a prospect 
tower taller than the ch. spire ; the grounds 
abound in fruit and timber trees, and alto- 
gether the place has a more than commonly 
agreeable country aspect. The occupa- 
tions are agricidtural ; the farms are 
chiefly arable, but fruit is largely grown 
for the London market. 

The Church is small, Perp., but covered 
with plaster, and consists of a nave and 
chancel, and a tower at the W. end, with 
a shingle spire, and brick buttresses. The 
interior is plain, fitted with high pews, 
and has no monts. of interest. Around 
the ch.-yard are tall elms, and on the S. 
opposite the porch is a venerable yew 
tree with a trunk 23 ft. in girth. Just 
beyond the ch. is the vill. pump, having a 
modem mediaeval roof-covering and in- 
scription. 

Sigh Mnu, the seat of Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., M.P., lies 1^ m. from 
Down ch., on the way to Famborough. 
Charles R. Darwin, Esq., the author of 
' Natural Selection,' also resides at Down. 
Other seats are Down Courts \ m. S. of 
the vill., and Ora/nge Court (0. Harris, 
Esq.), ) m. N. 

DRAYTON, or WEST DRAYTON 
(A.-S. Draegtun ; Dom. Draitone)^ ^ vill. 
Si m. S. from Uxbridge, and a stat. on the 
Grt. W. Kiy., 13^ m. from Paddington ; 
pop. 984. The collection of houses, with 
the De Bv/rgh and BaHmay Inns, by the 
rly. stat., is Tiewsley, a hamlet of Hilling- 
don ; West Drayton proper is nearly J m. 
& of the stat. 

West Drayton lies low, and has the 
Colne running along its W. side, the 
Grand Junction Canal and Grt. W. Rly. 
on the N. The country is level, but there 
are shady lanes and broad green meadows, 
though sulphurous and manory smells 



from brickfields, canal, and wharves some- 
what interfere with the sense of enjoy- 
ment. By the Colne are extensive flour- 
mills ; also the largest mill-board mills 
(Messrs. Mercers') in existence, where 
large heaps of ship-rope may be seen 
soi^ng in clay, and stacks of old book- 
covers imbibing air and moisture pre- 
paratory to reissue. The vill. is common- 
place, the redeeming feature being the 
large village green. 

The Chv/roh lies away from the vill. on 
the 8., enclosed within private grounds. 
Li 1660 Sir Wm. Paget procured an Act 
of Parliament empowering him to enclose 
the ch.-yard withm his garden-wall, "free 
ingress and egress to and from the parish 
church being reserved to the vicar and in- 
habitants."* As a consequence, the tall 
outer gates are kept strictly locked 
excei)t during divine service. This, how- 
ever, is of little consequence, the ch. having 
lost by restoration most of its interest. It 
is of flint and stone, chiefly Perp. in style, 
and consists of nave with clerestorey and 
aisles, a rather deep chancel, and a square 
W. tower partly covered with ivy. Within 
are severed monts., helmets, and banners 
of the Paget and De Burgh families ; a 
brasi without insc., and another to Jas. 
Goode, M.D., d. 1681, and wife, with 6 
sons and 6 daughters. The font, an 
elaborately carved one of Perp. date, is 
engraved m Lysons. The E. and some of 
the nave windows are filled with painted 
glass. The disused ch.-yard is prettily 
laid out in fiower-garden style. 

The mansion of the Pagets, adjoining 
the ch.-yd., was pulled down by the Earl 
of Uxbridge in 1760, and the estate shortly 
afterwards solid. The new ch. by the 
Green is Roman Catholic : the first stone 
was laid by Abp. Manning, Oct. 26, 1868 : 
architects, Messrs. Wilson and Nicholl. 
The principal seats are Drayton Hall 
(Hubert De Burgh, Esq., Lord of the 
Manor), a,nd Dra/yton House (E. H. 
Rickords, Esq.) 

About ) m. S. of the rly. stat. is Thomey 
Broody a favourite fishery, where some 
trout are taken, and w:here is good bottom 
fishing. West Drayton races are among 
the most frequented of the lower-c^ass 
suburban gatherings. 

DULWICH, SuRBEY (ano. Dil- 

* Lywcms. 
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misike and DyUmys), is a hamlet and 
maaor in Camberwell parish : pop. 4041. 
Inns, the Gre^komtd, a good house, near 
the College ; the Oiimnf nearly opposite. 
The L. C. and D. Ely. has a stat. ^ m. 
8.W. of the CoDege, the L. B. and S.C. 
JEUy. one the same distance N. 
Though we can no longer speak of 

"Ilia sylvan wilds 
Of Dolwick jc* 1)7 btflMaoas arte iiniq[K>iled,'' 

the greater part of the Wood haying sac- 
combed before the builder, and new 
hoqses haying sprang ap whesKivex land 
was obtainable, theviUa^e is still raral, well 
timbered, and yery pleasant. The great 
attraction at Dolwich, howeyer, is the 
(hUege of Qo^» Gift, founded by Edward 
Alleyne the player, a contemporary of 
Shakspeare, which contains an impor- 
tant collection of pictures bequeathed by 
^ Francis Bourgeois in 1811. To this 
gallery the public are admitted, without 
charge and without HekgU, eyery week- 
day---daring the summer months from 10 
till 5, in the winter from 10 till 4. 

The College stands at the S. end of 
Dolwich, among green meadows and fine 
old trees ; but although it is not without 
a graye air of dignity and seclusion, it 
retains little of the original architecture, 
nearly the whole haying been rebuilt at 
different periods. The college forms 8 
sides of a quadrangle ; the entrance and 
gates, on which are the founder's arms and 
motto, "God's Gift," closing in the fourth 
side. The chi^>el, dining-room, library, 
and apartments for the master are in 
front. In the wings are apartments for 
24 brethren and 6 sisters, who each 
leoelye 20«. a week. 

In the Dining and Audit Eoonu are 
some interesting portraits, many of 
which belonged to the founder, whilst 
some others were bequeathed to the 
College by William Cartwright, the actor, 
in 1686. Among them remark Edward 
All^yne, the founder — a full-length in a 
black gown ; Joan Woodward, his first 
wife ; the actors Hichard Burbage, painted 
by himself, Nathaniel Field, one of 
Shakspeare's fdlow-players, William Sly, 
Elchard Perkins, Thomas Bond, and 
William Cartwright (this last is by 
Gh*ee7^iUy by whom also are the portraits 
of Charles II. and Henrietta Maria, as 
well as that of the artist himself) ; CoL 
Loyelace the poet> in armour, with long 



black hair — " an extraordinary handsome 
man, but proud," Aubrey ; Henry Prince 
of Wales ; the poet Drayton, a fine 
thoughtful manly head ; Sir Martin 
Frobisher, the nayal hero ; and Elizabeth 
Queen of Bohemia. In the Audit Boom 
is a curious emblematical painting, the 
history of which is unknown. It repre- 
sents a merchant and his wife, with a 
tomb between them, crowned with a 
human skull, on which rest their hands. 
Below the tomb lies a corpse. 

The* Library contains about 6000 yols., 
some of which formed part of Cart- 
wright's legacy. Here are also the 
Spanish and Italian books of John Allen, 
the friend of Lord Holland, master from 
1820 to 1843. The chimneypiece in this 
room was made of the "upper part of, 
the queen's barge," bought by Alleyne* 
the founder in 1618. To these rooms 
yisitors are only admitted by special 
order. 

The College Chanel seryes also as the 
parish ch. of Dulwich. The altarpiece is 
a copy of Raphael's Transfiguration. 
The font, of yariegated marble, giyen to 
the Collie in 1729, has a coyering of gilt 
copper, on which are the Greek words (to 
be read either backward or forward) — 
Ni^oi^ opofxrificL a"7 /*oiw o^piy — ^placed by 
Gregory Nazianzen aboye the holy water 
stoup in 8. Sophia. In the chancel is a 
marble slab marking the tomb of Edward 
Alleyne the founder, d. 1626. 

Alleyne, the Garrick of his time — " Jffiyi 
sui Eoscius," says the inscription oyer 
the porch — whose fortune was acquired 
partly by marriage, and partiy by his 
own exertions, expended in the purchase 
of land and on the building of this 
CoU^e £100,000. "I like wdl," wrote 
Lord Bacon, "that Alleyne performeth 
the last act of his life so well." He re- 
tired from the stage, and commenced his 
work here, in 1612; and finally esta- 
blished the " OoUege of God's Gift " for 
the inmates already mentioned, together 
with 30 out-members. The master and 
warden were always to be of the blood, 
or at least of the surname, of the founder, 
whose seal-ring was to be worn by each 
master in succession. The manor of 
Dulwich, consisting of about 1400 acres, 
is attached to the College, besides much 
house property in London. Owing to the 
extension of building and the greater' 
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Talue of land, the wealth of the College 
had enormously increased, and an Act 
was passed in 1867 by which the existing 
corporation was abolished, and a new 
scheme, proposed by the Charity Com- 
missioners, adopted. By it, after award- 
ing daring their Uves annual incomes to 
the master, warden, fellows, and brethren, 
the net income of the College is divided into 
four parts ; three to be devoted to the 
purposes of education, and the remaining 
one to the support of aged mep and 
women. The educational establishment 
is to consist of an Upper and a Lower 
School, with an adequate staff of masters. 
In the upper school instruction is to be 
given in the principles of the Christian 
religion, English literature and composi- 
tion, Greek, Latin, and modem languages, 
mathematics, the natural sciences, che- 
mistry, the principles of civil engineering, 
and all the usual branches of a liberal 
education. In the lower school the sub- 
jects taught are nearly the same as in the 
upper school, with the exception of 
Greek. Boys are admissible between 8 
and 15, preference being given to those 
whose parents reside in the parishes to 
which the founder confined the benefits 
of his bounty — St. Saviour, Southwark ; 
St. Luke, Middlesex ; St. Botolph, Bidhops- 
gate; and St. Giles, Camberwell, in 
which the college is situated. There are 
to be 24 foundation scholars, of whom 
not less than one-third must be chosen 
from the lower school. A new school has 
since been built, which will be noticed 
presently. 

The entrance to the Picture Gallery is 
from the road on the N. side of the 
College. The collection, originally made 
by Mr. Desenfans for King Stanislaus of 
Poland, was retained by t^e collector in 
his own hands on the fi^ of that countiy ; 
and at his death in 1807 was bequeathed 
to his friend Sir Francis Bourgeois. Sir 
Francis left it, 1811, to this College ; and 
with the assistance of Mrs. Des^ifans a 
gallery for its reception was built, 1814, 
&om the designs of Sir John Soane, 
having a mausoleum attached, in which 
are interred Sir F. Bourgeois and Mr. and 
Mrs. Desenfans. 

The great charm of the Dulwich CbJ- 
lery is its perfect quiet Even now that 
the railway has b^ brought almost to 
the door, the pictures may at any time be 



inspected vrith ease and comfort. There 
are five rooms. Beginning with that at 
the entrance, the f ollovidng pictures should 
especially be noticed. (The numbers cor- 
respond vrith those on the frames.) 

Mrst Romn, — 1. Portraits of Mrs. 
Sheridan and Mrs. Tickle, Gainsborough ; 
one of his best pictures. 9. Landscape 
with cattle and figures, Chiyp^ a charming 
picture. 30, 36, and 205. Landscapes 
vrith cattle and figures, (30 bright sunny 
effect, 36 clear eveniug, 205 quite Cuyp- 
like,) Both, 4&. Bkinnish of Cavaliy, 
Snayers, 63 and 64. Landscapes, Wowoer- 
nums. 102. Flowers in a Vase, Daniel 
Seghert. 104. An old building, vrith 
figures (careful and choice), C, Dugart, 
scholar of Ostade. 107, Interior of a Cot- 
tage, is a clever work by Ostade. 86 and 
106 are assigned, perhaps correctly, to 
Gerard Dom, 

Second Boom. — 113. A Calm, Van- 
develde (injured by cleaning). 121, 140. 
Flowers, Fom^tty^ttm, (121, beautiful 
in colour and delicacy of touch ; 140, an 
earlier work, extremely minute and 
elaborate). 125 is a pretty good spe- 
cimen of Wouverman^s manner. 131. 
Landscape, with a watermill, (well and 
vigorously painted, but much blackened,) 
Hohhema. 133. Portrait of a young man, 
here assigned to an unknown artist of 
the Florentine school, but considered by 
Dr. Waagen a good work of Da Vinci's 
scholar Boltraffio. 139, etc., half a dozen 
small and slight but characteristic works 
by 2>. Tenters. 141. Landscape with 
figures (a sweet sunny effect), Ouyp. 
148. A Mother and Sick Child, J^r 
Joshua Beynolds : Death and the Angel in 
this picture are failures. 144. A Halt of 
Trayellers, Wowoemwns, much better and 
less artificial than 186 and 137. 147. 
liandscape with cattle and figures, J, B. 
Weenina. WateifaU, Buysdael. 159. 
Landscape, 8, Bo$a. 168. Landscape 
with cattle and figures, Oufp. 166. A 
Brisk Gale, Vandevelve, 168. Samson 
and Delilah, much repainted, if really by 
Bubens. 169. Landscape with cattle and 
figures, Ouyp; very beautiful sunset. 
178. Landscape ynth figures, Wowoer- 
mans. 176. Landscape, Bubens. 179. 
JacoVs Dream, a celebrated picture, here 
assigned to Bembrandtf but probably not 
by his own hand. 182. A Sketch, Bubens. 
186. The Chaff-cutter, Ihniers. 190. 
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Boors merrymaking, a capitally painted 
Otitade. 

Centre Boom. — 191. Jud^ent of 
Paris, Vcmderwerfj much admired, but 
thoroughly conventionaL 194. Portrait 
of the Duke of Asturias, afterwards 
Philip TV., Velasquez, 197. F^te Cham- 
p^tre ; 210. The Bal Champ^tre, Watteau : 
the latter most characteristic of his quaint, 
artificial French grace, but sadly cracked ; 
the former a less pleasing picture, but in 
better preservation. 206. Rembrandt's 
Servant Maid, is a well-painted picture, 
if not truly assigned to Remhra/ndt. 200. 
Landscape with cattle and figures (a 
gem, but the sky injured by cleaning), 
Berghem, 209. Landscape with cattle at 
a fountain, Berghem. 214. Portrait of 
the Earl of Pembroke, Vcmd/yck. 215. 
Villa of Maecenas (a replica of the 
famous picture engraved by Rooker), 
B. Wilson, 217. St. Veronica, C. Dolce, 
218. Portrait of the Archduke Albert, 
here assigned to the school of BubenSj 
but Waagen thinks it is by the master 
himself. 228. Landscape with cattle and 
figures, Wov/vermans. 239. Landscape 
with cattle, Cnyp. 241. Mill, Bvyt- 
duel. 

Fourth Boom. — 248. Spanish Flower 
Girl, MvHllo ; fine from the contrast and 
harmony of colour. 252. Massacre of 
the Lmocents, intensely artificial and un- 
true, but worth looking at as a fair 
sample of Le Brum's manner. 254. Death 
of Cardinal Beaufort, Beynolds ; a crude 
sketch, not a picture. 257. Landscape, 
G. Poussin; very fine in its way. 260. 
Landscape, JV. Pousgirij much darkened. 
271. Soldiers gaming, S. Bosa. 276. Land- 
scape, O. Poussin, 283. Spanish Beggar 
Boys, MvHllo ; a picture of which there 
are many duplicates : this is no doubt an 
original. 284. Rape of Proserpine, F. 
Mola. 285. Samuel (not the popular 
kneeling Samuel), Sir J. Beynolds. 286. 
Spanish Peasant Boys, Mwrxllo : this pic- 
ture, like No. 283, has been often repeated : 
" Happy in intention, the execution in 
parts hard and feeble," says Waagen; 
but the hardness and feebleness disappear 
almost magically when the picture is 
seen by the softened light of an after- 
noon sun. 299. A Locksmith, Cora- 
vaggio. 305. The Triumph of David, N. 
Poussin, 309. Philip IV. of Spain, 
Velasg'iiez, 319. Cocles defending the 



Bridge, Lebrun. 337. Mater Dolorosa, C 
Dolce, 

Fifth Boom,-'^06 and 307. Saints, for- 
merly attributed to Perugino, now to 
Raphael, but probably by one of Ra- 

Ehael's scholars (Waagen), 329. Christ 
earing his Cross; unknown, perhaps 
Morales or Murillo. 333. A Cardinal 
blessing a Priest, P. Veronese. 836. 
Assumption of the Virgin, iV. Poussin: 
a noble picture. 339. Martyrdom of S. 
Sebastian, a celebrated but much overrated 
picture. Guide. 340. Mrs. Siddons as the 
Tragic Muse, Beynolds : one of his most 
famous works. A similar picture, perhaps 
the earlier of the two, is in the collection 
of the Marquis of Westminster ; in each 
the painter s name is inscribed on the 
hem of the robe, almost the only instance 
of Sir Joshua having put his name on a 
picture. 345. Adoration of the Magi, on 
stone, Alessandro Tii/rchi. 347. Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, Murillo ; very beauti- 
ful in colour. 348. The Woman taken in 
Adultery, Guercvno. 352. Children, N, 
Poussin, 353. Portrait of an Old Man, 
Holbein, 355. The Mother of Rubens ; a 
life-size portrait, finely painted, but 
whether rightly ascribed to Bubens may 
be doubted. 

Many of the other pictures are interest- 
ing, but the visitor who is pressed for 
time will do well to give his attention to 
those here noticed. 

The new Schools are at Dulmich Com- 
Tnonj about ^ m. S. of the College (take 
the road on 1. of the College from the 
village). The available resources of the 
College having been increased by a sum of 
about £80,000, received as compensation 
from the railways, it was decided in 1865 
to proceed with the erection of new 
schools in which might be carried out the 
scheme of instruction noticed above. 
The designs of Mr. Charles Barry, the 
College architect, being approved, the 
first stone of the new buildSng was laid 
June 26, 1866 ; on July 5, 1869, the Upper 
School was transferred to the completed 
wing ; and on June 21, 1870, the building 
was formally opened by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. 

The schools comprise three distinct 
blocks : a centre building, containing the 
public and official rooms ; the great hall 
(a noble room), the lecture theatre, library, 
etc. ; and two wings connected with the 
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centre building by corridorB or cloisters — 
the south wing being appropriated to the 
upper school and residence of the second 
master, the north wing to the lower 
school and master's residence. In style, 
the building is Northern Italian of the 13th 
cent. The walls are of red brick, more 
richly embellished with terra-cotta orna- 
ment than any building of recent erection. 
The front of the centre building is most 
ornamented, but the decoration is carried 
entirely round the building. For the 
most part, the ornament is architectural, 
but a distinctiye and appropriate feature 
is a series of heads, in ygtj high relief 
from concave shields, of the principal 
poets, historians, orators, and philosophers 
of Greece, Rome, Italy, Germany, and 
England, from Homer, Herodotus, and 
Plato, down to Shakspeare, Hilton, and 
Macaulay — ^the name ol each being legibly 
but unobtrusiYely inscribed in the hollow 



of the shield. As a whole, the building 
has an air of stateliness and propriety, 
whilst the details are throughout pleasing 
and often beautiful. It cost about £ 100,000. 
When fully completed, the building will 
provide accommodation for between 600 
and 700 boys, in two schools of equal 
size. The ground has an area of 45 
acres, of which 30 acres have been ap- 
propriated to the schools and play- 
fields. 

Two new Churches merit notice. St. 
Stephen's, Penge Road, South DtUwich^ a 
short distance from the new school, is an 
elegant and well-finished E.E. building, 
erected in 1869 from the designs of Mr. 
C. Barry. St. John's, JEast Dtdwich^ 
erected in 1865, if less artistic in finish 
than St. Stephen's, is still a favourable 
example of contemporary Gothic: both 
are placed in the midst of rapidly grovnng 
districts. 



EALING|Mn>DZ., on the Uzbridge 
i road, 6^ m. from Hyde Park Comer : 
the Ealing Stat of the G.W. Rly. (5^ m.) 
is a little N. of the vill. Ealing par. is 
extensive, including that part of Brentford 
town called Old. Brentford, Baling ch. 
being the mother ch. to Brentford. The 
entire parish contained 18,189 inhab. in 
1B71; Ealing proper, the Local Board 
District, 9959. 

The older part of the village ccmsists ot 
the street wluch runs from the Uxbridge 
road, soathwaids. to the old ch., lined 
with houses old and new, patches of green- 
sward, gardens, shops, inns, and duqiels, 
▼«7 iireffular, in parts very pictnresiioe. 
JBtMmg dMMM lies Kef the main street, 
and has about it many good old-faBldoned 
mAnmtvMt^ among others the Manor House, 
and the reodence of the Rt Hon. Spencer 
H. Walpole. ILP^ and on ensj side are 
modoRi iriUas and cottages of the semi- 
detJKshed claas. The tkiti manor has 
tram time immemorial bdonged to the see 
ctf London. Lands within the manor 
descend to the jroomgeat son. but in de- 
fanh of male usoe are drrided amon^ 
oancoBBS eoQaujr. 

Balii«a«r«A (SLMnyX^e old eh. 



as it is commonly called, was a plain red 
brick bam of the early 18th cent, meeting- 
house style (it was built in 1739) ; but was 
entirely remodelled in 1867 under the di- 
rection of Mr. S. S. Teulon, and in the words 
of the Abp. of Canterbury, " transformed 
fnMn a Georgian monstrosity into a Con- 
stantinopolitan basilica.'* Tins was effected 
by filling the heads of the old round arched 
vnndows of the nave with traceiy, carry- 
ing out buttresses, adding an apsidal 
chancel with aisles, and an ambolatofj. 
bi^ytistery, and 8. porch, and varying the 
somioe by the introduction of coloured 
bricks in the arches and dsewfaere. The 
western perch and lof^ sfire, whidi f onn 
an important feature in the desi^ were 
added in 1873. The interior has been in 
like manner recast hj the removal of tiie 
old galleries, the —bstittion of lowaestn 
ior flie hi^ pews, and a new roof in place 
of flie original flat ceiling, tite general 
ciEBci being increased bj snfaoe deeom- 
tion and the insortian of painted glass in 
the 6 windows of the apse, and 10 in ihe 
bo^ of flie ch^ an bj Hesion and Butler, 
mid the erectifm of an dahorate reredoa. 
te tte waDs are some tahlela. aamoK 
me to Bobezt Oftme. Ae hmtoiMi «f 
d. 1801. Ja Ae dL-ymd m aa 
^toJokBHaneTboke^d. 1012. 
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author of the * Diveraioiis of Purley.' Sir 
F. Morton Eden, author of ' State of the 
Poor,' was buried in Ealing ch. 1809. 

The New Chvreh (Christ Church), near 
the rlT. Stat., was erected at the cost of 
Miss Lewis, daughter of Gentleman Lewis 
(left the stage 1809, d. 1813), who lived 
at Baling, was much attached to the 
place, and in whose memory part of the 
fortune he left was thus appropriated. 
The ch. was designed by Messrs. Scott and 
Moffatt, and consecrated June 30, 1862. 
It is of stone, Early Dec. in style, and 
consists of nave, aisles, chancel with large 
6-light window, porch on the N.W., and 
at the W. a tower and lofty spire. The 
hand of Sir Gilbert Scott will be traced 
in the design, and the student of con- 
temporary Gk)thic will be interested in 
comparing it with his works of a quarter 
of a century later. The Independent 
chapel, 1859, and the Wesleyan chapel, 
1865, are both showy buildings. 

Among the eminent inhabitants of 
Ealing may be named — ^the learned Bp. 
Bevendge, who was vicar of Ealing 13 
years, 1661 — 1673 ; Dr. John Owen, the 
Puritan divine, who d. here Aug. 24, 1683 ; 
Serjeant Maynard, the famous lawyer of 
the Commonwealth and Restoration 
periods, d. at Gimnersbury House, Oct. 
1690 ; John Oldmixon, the historian, who 
died at his town residence, Great Pulteney 
Street, and was buried in Baling ch. July 
12, 1742; Henry Fielding, the novelist, 
who resided at Fordhook House (on the 
main road near Acton) till his departure 
for Lisbon, June 26, 1754 ; Dr. King, the 
author of a pleasant volume of ' Anec- 
dotes,' d. 1763; and Thomas Edwards, 
the opponent of Warburton, and author of 
* Canons of Criticism,' a work famous in 
its day, and not out of date yet, who 
resided for some years at Pitshanger. 

Of the many fine seats in Ealing par., 
one or two have attained more than focal 
celebrity. Caitle-hear Hill (now written 
Castle-bar, T. E. Harrison, E8C|.) was the 
seat of Lord Heathfield, the heroic defender 
of Gibraltar, when General Eliott. A villa 
on Castlebar Hill was for some time the 
residence of Mrs. Fitzherbert, and after- 
wards of the Duke of Kent (father of the 
Queen), who in 1819 introduced a Bill into 
the House of Commons, through Aid. 
Wood and Mr. Hume, to enable him to 
diqwee of it by lottcary, but being op- 



posed by the Government it was with- 
drawn. 

Gunnersbury Park (Baron Lionel de 
Bothschild), a subordinate manor, anc. 
written Ghmyldshvry, (" it is not improb- 
able," says Lysons, " that it was the resi- 
dence of Gunyld, niece of King Canute ") 
after a long succession of dminguished 
owners, including Sir John Maynard, 
who, as already noticed, d. here in 1690, 
was purchased in 1761 for Princess Amelia, 
daughter of George II. The princess's 
parties acquired great celebrity. What 
they were like is well told by Horace 
WsJpole, a frequent guest : — 

" Ever ainoe the late king's death, I have made 
Ftinoees Amelia's parties onoe or twice a week." * 

" I was sent for again to dine at OnnneiBlraxy, on 
Frida7,and wasforoedtosendtotownforadreBBOoat 
and a sword. There were the Prinoe of Walea, the 
Prince of Heoklenbnrg, the Dnke of PortlancL lx>rd 
Clanbraasil, Lord and Lady Clermont, Ixnrd and 
Lady Southampton, Lord Pelham and Mrs. Howe. 
The Prince of Mecklenburg went back to Windiwr 
after coffee, and the Prince and Lord and Ladj 
Clermont to town after tea, to hear some new 
French players at Lady William Gordon's. The 
Princess, Lady Barrymore, and the rest of us, 
played three pools at Commerce till ten. I am 
afraid I was tired and gaped. While we were at 
the Dairy, the Princess insisted on my making some 
verses on Gunnersbury. I pleaded being super- 
annuated. She would not excuse me. I piomised 
she should have an Ode on her next Birthday, 
which diverted the Prince; but all would not 
do."t 

The verses are printed in Walpole's 
Letters (vol. ix., p. 55), but have nothing* 
distinctive. It was here the attempt was 
made to bring about a meeting of George 
III. with his dismissed Mimster, Lcml 
Bute, by a piece of feminine strategy very 
distasteful to the monarch : — 

" His aimt, the Princess Amelia, had some plan 
of again bruiting the two parties together, and on 
a day when George III. was to pay her a visit at 
her villa of Gunnersbury, near Brentford, she in- 
vited Lord Bute, whom she probabW had never 
informed of her f ooliflh intentions. He was walk- 
ing in the garden when she took her nephew down 
stairs to view it, saying there was no one there but 
an old friend of his, whom he had not wMm. for 
some years. He had not time to ask wiioit mi^t 
be, when, on entering the garden, be si^w nis 
former minister walking up an alley. The King 
instantly toned badr to avoid him, r e uwi fe d the 
silly old woman sharply, and declared tnat» if she 
ever repeated sndi experiments, she had seen him 
for the last time in her house." X 

* Walpde to Sir Horaoe Mann, Maj SO, 17B8. 

t Wa^^ to the Hon. H. S. Gonwi^, June lA, 
17M. 

% Lord Bromi^iam's B3it fSktMkm of gtatewnen, 
mk i. (Lord North> 
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GunnoTibury Houho (said to have been 
built by Initfo Jonefi, but according to 
LjmmH by bin pupil Wobb) was sold, on 
thti death of the PrincefM, and in 1801 
pulled down, the matcrialH sold by auction, 
and the grounds, 83 acres, divided into 
lots, and sold at the same time. The pur- 
chaser of the chief part of the grounds 
(76 acres), Alexander Copland, Bsq., built 
himself a new house, the basis of the 
present mansion. Great additions have 
iHsen made to it by its present owner, 
liaron Lionel Rothschild, and it is now 
one of the most sumptuous dwellings 
in the vicinity of London. In it are 
many noble paintings, including Murillo's 
• Good Hhopherd,' and other famous works 
by the old masters, as well as many 
modern pictures, statues, a fine collection 
of majoUca, and other articles of vertH. 
The grounds and gardens are also of great 
richness and l)uauty ; and the parties and 
ganlon fdtes of the present owner arc at 
loast as distinguished as those of the 
IMnooss Amelia. 

JClm (if rove, previously Hickes-upon-the- 
lieath, a short distance B. of the ch., was 
Huccossivoly the residence of Pope's friend 
Sir Wm.TurnbuU, Secwtary of State; Dr. 
John Rgorton. Bp. of Norwich ; and the 
Ut. Hon. Sponoer rortH)val,lMme Minister, 
shot by Bellingham in the lobby of the 
House i>f Oiimmons, May 11, 1812. Ealit^ 
^7r*nv» was successively the residence of 
Jt^noph Gulst*>n, Kst|., the oelebrateil col- 
lector dt onffravings, the Duke of Marl- 
IwrtJugh. and the Duko of Argyll. The 
Mt»H0r Htm*e, Raling Green, is now 
the rt>sidence \>t Miss IVn^val ; IfaH4^rr 
nm Ih¥M>, N. of the Grt, W. Rly„ is 
the tlnely rituatod seat of Sir Joshua 
WalnuMiley. 

JOf/fHf ilScAin*/, or Raling Gn^t Schoi>l. 
long eiijoytHl the rt^putatii^\ of Wing one 
of the writ private Inmnling-A^htx^ls in the 
iHHintTT. In it* btvit days it hail aU>ut 
*HX> ai'hiUars« amomj thorn Wing wai\y 
who hare attaintnl dwtinotion in dit^rent 
walk* of Hfy>— as Thai^koray* Sir Henry 
Rawlin*w, Uvni Uwnmi\>» Bp. Selwrn, 
and Oharlw Knight,* An effivt has 
Kvn ma^le i^ lat^-^ to wrivx^ the *>hvx>l. 
At Kaliwg is tho //»h»m» M ^♦*'^ ^♦'^» 
whtw ovw UV at»«titut* girUaro o^lucateii 
and trainee! fivr aerviw* 



Little Ealing is a hamlet about mid- 
way between Baling and Brentford. 
Zachary Pearce, Bp. of Rochester, who 
was educated at a private school in Baling, 
occasionally resided in the house that had 
been his father's, at Little Baling, and 
there died Jan. 29, 1774. Little Baling 
Park (J. 8. Budgett, Esq.), 8. of Little 
Baling, was the property of Sir Francis 
Dashwood, and arterwards of Earl Brooke 
and Lord Robert Manners. 

EAST BARNET {see Babnkt, 
Bast). 

EAST BEDFONT {see Bedpont). 

EASTBURY HOUSE {see Bark- 
ing). 

EAST HAM, Essex (Dom.ilawim^, 
which includes both Bast Ham and West 
Ham), 1 m. W. of Barking, 6^ m. from 
London by road, and 4J m. by the South- 
end Rly. ; pop. of the entire par. 4334, 
but this includes portions of the eccl. dis- 
tricts of Forest Gate, 779, and Victoria 
Docks, 1322 : Bast Ham proper contains 
2233 Inhabitants. 

The Tillage straggles for above a mile 
along the lane which runs from Little 
Ilf otcI to the Thames opposite Woolwich, 
the chief part being S. of the Barking 
road. The rly. stat. is at the extreme N. 
of the vill., the ch. at the extreme S., 1^ 
m. from the stat. There is little note- 
worthy in its history or appearance. The 
manor belonged, in the time of the Con- 
fessor, to the Abbey of Westminster ; was 
alienateil before 1226, and afterwards be- 
longed to the Montfidiets. In 1819 it was 
divided, and a moiety since known as 
East Ham Hall granted in reversion to the 
abbot and convent of Stratford, bj whom 
it was held till the Suppression; the 
manor-house, near the ch., is now a farm- 
house. The occupations are mostly agri- 
cultural. A large proportion of the land 
is laid out as market-gardens. East Ham 
being noted for the growth of onions, and 
especially pickling onions, which are 

Sulleii by the iviod and sold bj the gallon. 
. ton of seeii is sown J^mIt by one 
farmer. Pi^tatoes are also laigeiy grown. 
; Between the vill. and the Thames is the 
i b»Md tract of marsh land known m 
Uam Lev^, famous for graiing* 
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The Church (St. Mary Magdalene), 
stands 8. of the vill., at the edge of the 
marsh. It is of flint and stone, partly of 
Norman date, much patched and some- 
what dilapidated; has nave, chancel, 
and apse, and a low massive W. tower 
(the upper part modem), with double but- 
tresses at the angles. An avenue of limes 
runs from the W. door to the road ; S. of 
the ch. is a good-sized yew tree — the trunk 
7 ft. in girth : altogether, though lonely 
looking and somewhat neglected, it is, 
with its surroundings, a more than com- 
monly picturesque viU. ch., and the archi- 
tecture is worth examining. The nave 
windows are mostly modem and poor, but 
traces will be observed of some small E.E. 
windows bmlt up. The apse has been added 
on to the chancel, is narrower, and has a 
lower roof. It is lighted by 3 narrow 
lancets, and has a low priest's door on the S. 
The decorations — ^pattemsin red and green, 
with some figures — on the walls of the 
apse, were brought to light on removing 
the whitewash in 1860. On the S. of the 
chancel will be observed some Norman 
arches with zigzag mouldings ; on the S. 
of the apse a double piscina. Ols, behind 
the altar the Mont, of Edmund Nevil, with 
kneeling effigies of himself and wife (d. 
1647). The insc. styles him "Lord 
Latimer and Earl of Westmoreland," but 
he had no legal right to such a distinction, 
the title ceasing with the attainder in 
1570 of Charles the 6th earl, and Edmund 
Nevil's claim having been expressly dis- 
allowed by the LoMs C!ommissioner8 in 
1606. Brasses. — Hester, "the virtuous 
loving and obedient wife of Francis 
Neve," citizen and merchant-taylor of 
London, d. 1610, set. 58 ; and Elizabeth, 
wife of Richard Hdgham, Esq., d. 1622. 
The learned but too credulous antiquary. 
Dr. Stukeley, author of the * Itinerarium 
Curiosum,' was buried in the ch.-yard, 
March 9, 1765, " in a spot which he had 
long before fixed on, when on a visit to 
Mr. Sims the vicar," without any mont., 
the turf, by his own request, being laid 
smoothly over his grave. 

Beyond the ch., the East Ham Level 
extends to the Thames, 1^ m., and across 
it the Metropolitan Northern High Level 
Sewer is carried towards Barlmig in a 
turf -covered embankment about 20 ft. 
high. The sewer is admirably constmcted 
of brick, and consists of 3 channels, each 



9 ft. in diameter. In excavating, Dec. 
1863, for ballast to form this embank- 
ment, at the base of the old river bank on 
which the ch. stands, and about 900 yards 
W. of it, the workmen came upon what 
appears to have been a rather extensive 
Roman Cemetery. A stone coffin with a 
coped lid, containing 2 skeletons; 3 leaden 
coffins placed N. and S. ; skeletons be- 
lieved to have been interred in wooden 
coffins; cinerary urns, fragments of 
Samian ware, etc., were exhumed, the 
whole affording evidence of a consider- 
able Roman colony having been placed 
here on the margin of the river. About 
a mile to the W., nearly opposite Wool- 
wich, are vestiges of a Roman Camp,* 
while at Uphill Farm, 1 m. E., is the 
encampment noticed under Babkino. 
East Ham Level was a portion of the 
aestuary of the Thames until the con- 
struction of the river wall, in all pro- 
bability a Roman work. 

The works seen covering a large slice of 
the East Ham Level, by the river, belong 
to the Chartered Gas Company, are named 
BecktoUj and are among the most exten- 
sive yet constructed. They were laid out 
in 1869; occupy an area of 150 acres; 
comprise 4 retort-houses, each 300 ft. by 
90, containing 1080 retorts, each 20 ft. 
long ; 4 gas-holders of a diameter of 180 ft., 
and capable of containing in the aggre- 
gate 4 million cubic feet of gas. idong 
the Thames is a substantial river wall 
of brick and stone, 1000 ft. long, from 
which extends a massive iron pier, 400 ft. 
long, with a head of nearly twice that 
extent for landing coals from the lighters 
by machinery. A double line of railway 
runs from the pier to the retort-houses ; 
and a private road above 3 m. long from 
the works to the Barking road. Along- 
side the rly. are sheds for holding 80,000 
tons of coal under cover. Besides the 
gas-works, there are workmen's and 
officers' houses, and a capacious canteen. 
The lately dreary marsh has thus been 
converted into a busy if not altogether 
lovely colony. The cost of the Becktoo 
works was over £700,000. The gas passes 
to the City and the West-end of London 
through 8 m. of iron tubes of 8 ft., and 3 
m. of 3 ft. diameter. When in full opera- 
tion the works can make 10 million cubic 



* Arohaaol Jounial, vol. zzi, p. 1 
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fiH'i 1,1 iTM A «Uy, and thfty arc s^i planned 
M to U; r:Ai#ahW: of «;rilftrgcmcnt to anv 
i;jit4'rit, without doran^in^ tbc regular 
oiKiiilionH. Th*! publk n/arl from the 
rfi. tu'.rmH Wn: Marhh j^otih t^i North Wool- 
wich, whore in a Mteam ferry to Wool- 
wirh. 

A lu'.w r%i/r/jA (Kmmanucl) was erected 
ill \HiV,\, I'.Um*. Ui the Harking road, for the 
ItihahitaiitH of the upiK;r part of the Till. 
It in of KnitlHh riiK, in irrejcular courses, 
Karly \hH\ in Mtyle ; cruciform, with a 
wpiaro ('rntral tower and low nxjf-Rpire, 
)M»rt)o on 4 iiinHHive columns. The archt. 
WHN Mr. A. W. niomfield. In East Ham 

tiariNl) uro tho Inflimtrial School, for the 
Iniiit) <»f Ht. (ItMirKC-iii-the-Kast, which at 
tho tMMiHUN of 187 1 hiul 188 boys and 153 
^irU : tho St, Aiehvia^t Uoman Chtholio 
tS*A4N»/, at tho Manor House, with 259 bovs 
and tho samo numlwr of irfrU ; and iSf . 
AWMNir«r« Itrformatoiy, IMcyn Castle, 
tlrtHM\Ntrtvt. with 158 male and the same 
nun\lH«r of fonialo innmto8. 

iinYn^trH't ami I^iUthrt art? hamlets of 
Kant H am. ifrtr^^trrft Uowtt, now called 
IMoyt* i'astlo (^a littlo wav up Green 
8tnvt» tho turninir in tho iWking road, 
U)i\)wa,t iH^wwn llf\ml lAnoaiui Plaistow. 
\\u tho vtx\ i* a n.M briok mansion. l¥?lieved 
t\* \xvu|\v tW «to \>f tho j»«t i\f the 
KowIk TW ttu^rt i\nw. loatttw i* a lofty 
^x^wx^r, Kx>ally ktu^wu a* Amme /fcwywV 
fV-fv*-, (W^w a tnfc^litix>»\ that *ho was cvwi- 
ilw\\l\nu. A UloowwTlwiiov<\lhohaii 
^^ l^^t^ox^Ko«^' «t*u a WfKr \>f Honrr YlIU 

iV'^v X'i a >ikV,W w>i* x'^xtsr ti>o Ease Rast 

vt MalWrnt. I5s»^..^ m*s. *?,m ::<^>^ f^T 
xHt V^^>Mka «^i ^wvvr^ .x>v'c -^.ri:: «»:i 






EAST MOLESEY, Subbey (see 
MoLESEY, East). 

EAST SHEEN, Sukrey(w^ Sheen, 
East). 

EAST TILBURY, Essex {see Til- 
BURY, East). 

EASTWICK, Herts (Dom. Este- 
rticke)y on the N. bank of the Stort, 1 m. 
N.W. from Burnt Mill Stat, on the Grt. E. 
Rly. (Cambridge line), 4^ m. 8.W. from 
Sawbridgeworth, is a very thinly popu- 
lated place, the entire parish containing 
only 104 inhabitants. The vill. is a col- 
lection of about half a dozen cottages, a 
blacksmith*8 shop, a neat semi-Ghothic 
inn, the Pyrgo Arms, the school-house, 
and church, — the yicarage standing on one 
side in a pleasant little park. But though 
now hardly a Tillage, of old it had a weekly 
market on Tuesday, and an annual fair 
of 3 days, granted by Henry IDL, and 
confirmed Ump. Edwaid L 

The CkMreh (8t Botolph), the only 
obiect of interest, is a small cmciform 
building of flint and stone, rough-caRt, 
except the lower part ; with a tower and 
thin shingle spire at the W., and an old 
poirh at the N.W. It is throogfaofat E.E., 
except the K windoir, which is Pop. 
The interior is wfaitevadied. has high 
povswandaheaTTgalkiyattheW. Oh$, 
the chancel areh. whidi is EJB^ of un- 
sscally fB«K«d farm and mouMmg, borne 
oc oetavbed iha&a of PnhedL marble 
vvihewftsfaedV S. of Ae dmcel is a 
j^TSJC^ T«oe» with pssona and credence, 
aai vn^Es i^ a^ar zails ave aone en- 
ctutfQk-' i£j» rf gcKid pancm. in sUm^ im- 
ccvieDic ir Jx^r 1 901 Al m antre of 
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without name or insc. It is of Purbeck 
marble (Chauncy mistook it for " brass," 
i.e.f bronze) and remarkably perfect. 
The country about Eastwick is pleasant : 
the surface is undulating ; there are shady 
lanes, finely timbered parks, and a suc- 
cession of pretty willowy meads bordering 
the Stort. 

EAST WICKHAM, Kent (see 
WiCKHAM, East). 

EDGWARE, MiDDX. (anc. and 
down to the reign of Henry VII., Egges- 
were), a small town on the road to St. 
Albans, and on the anc. Watling Street, 
extending from Kingsbury on the S. to 
Elstree on the N., and bounded E. and 
W. by Hendon and Little Stanmorc ; 8 m. 
from Hyde Park Comer, and the terminus 
of the Highgate and Edgware branch of 
the Grt. N. Rly., 11 J m. from King's Cross. 
Inns, the Chandvs Arms ; the Boot. The 
par. of Edgware contained only 666 inhab. 
in 1871, but the W. (or left) side of the 
main street is in Little Stanmore par. 

The town stretches for more than a 
mile along the highroad, which widens 
considerably opposite the ch. It consists 
of a very irregular mixture of houses — 
shops, mostly small, cottages, and private 
dwellings — ^the best at the N. end ; with 
two or three old inns, now curtailed in 
extent and style, but evidently of some 
consequence in the old coaching days; 
and one, the Chandos Arms, reminding 
the visitor of the splendour of the neigh- 
bouring palace (see Canons). The black- 
smith's shop, a relic of a sori; of middle- 
row on the 1. of the road, is that in which, 
according to tradition, worked the musical 
blacksmith, whose performance on the 
anvil whilst Handel took shelter from a 
shower, suggested to the great musician 
the well-known melody named after him. 
Edgware had a weekly market, on Thurs- 
day, but it had been " for some time dis- 
continued " when Lysons wrote. In 1867, 
however, the Privy Council licensed the 
holding of a cattle market at the Crane 
Inn yard on the last Thursday in every 
month. 

Towards the close of the 12th cent, the 
manor of Edgware belonged to Ela, 
Countess of Salisbury, the wife of William 
Longsp^. In the 14th cent, it passed by 
marriage to the Le Stranges ; was alien- 



ated in 1427, and in 1443 was sold to the 
newly founded College . of All Souls, 
Oxford, whose proper^ it still is. The 
manor of Boys (Bois), or Edgware Boys, 
was held by the Priory of St. John of 
Jerusalem, from whom, by sale or ex- 
change, it passed to the Dean of West- 
minster, who, in 1483, surrendered it to 
the king. Henry VIII. granted it in 
1644 to Sir John WiUiams and Anthony 
Stringer, who the same year sold it to 
Henry Page, Esq. From him it passed to 
the Coventry family, in whom it remained 
till sold by the Earl of Coventry in 1762 
to the son of Lord Chief Justice L^, 
whose representative still holds it. 

Edgware Church (St. John of Jeru- 
salem) is curiously uninteresting. The 
tower, of flint and stone, square, with an 
octagonal angle turret, and modem battle- 
ments, is old but poor ; the body of the 
ch., which was rebuilt in 1766, and re- 
newed about 1846, is of brick whitened 
over; cruciform, the windows modem 
Perp., the E. window, of 3 lights, being 
filled with painted glass. Neither exterior 
nor interior will long detain the visitor : 
both are alike uninteresting. The only 
Mont, of mark inside is one to Randulph 
Nicoll, a native of the place, d. 1658, who, 
if the inscription may be trusted, was a 
prodigy of learning and ability. Obs. 
mural brass of a child in swaddling-clothes, 
Anthony, son of John Childe, goldsmith, 
d. 1699, aet. 3 weeks. The ch.-yard is 
small, ill-kept, and has no monts. claim- - 
ing notice. Francis Coventry, author of 
*The Life of Pompey the Little,' and 
Prof. Thomas Martyn, the botanist, held 
the living. Near the ch. was a cell or 
station belonging to the abbey of St. 
Albans, which served as a hostelry for 
the monks in their journeys to and from 
London. 

On the road, about 1 m. beyond th6 
town, is Brockley HUl, by Camden and 
most subsequent authorities supposed to 
be the site of the Roman station 9ul- 
loniaca, Roman remains have been 
found here, at Pennywell, a little N., and 
one or two other places in the vicinity, 
and the great Roman road (on the line 
of the older Watling Street) ran through 
it to St. Albans. The supposed site lies 
on the rt. of the road by the 10th mile- 
stone — ^the gate leading into the enclosure 
ifi opposite the lane to Stanmore. The 
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surface is much and irregularly broken, 
and overgrown with wild roses, brambles, 
and thistles, with a few elms, chesnuts, 
and scrubby firs. About the summit are 
several hollows, and on the N. the remains 
of a large artificial pond, from which you 
may yet occasionally startle a moor-hen. 
The hill slopes away on the N.E. and E., 
affording fine views over a wide stretch 
of country. The S. slope is under crops. 

EDMONTON, Middx. (Dom. 
Adelmeton^ later Edelmeton)^ a village 
which straggles for nearly 2 m. along the 
road to Ware from Tottenham to Enfield, 
the Tottenham part being called Upper 
Edmonton, the Enfield end Lower Ed- 
monton ; Stats, on the Grt. E. Wy., Angel 
Road and Church Street, on the Hertford 
or Low Level, and at Silver Street and 
Church Street on the High Level branches, 
serve both districts. Edmonton parish 
comprises 7480 acres, and in 1871 con- 
tained 13,860 inhab., but this includes the 
eccl. districts of Upper Edmonton, South- 
gate, and Winchmore Hill: Edmonton 
alone had 4097 inhab. 

The village is built along a slightly 
raised crest, having the Lea River on one 
side and the New River on the other : the 
higher ground on the W. arable, the 
lower, by the Lea, marsh land. Of old, 
Edmonton was noted for its market gar- 
dens, and they are still extensive, potatoes 
being very largely erown. There are 
also nurseries and farms, as well as 
severaJ factories; but with the develop- 
ment of railway facilities Edmonton is 
assuming more and more the aspect of a 
suburban village. The history of the 
place is little more than a history of the 
several manors, to relate which would 
be alike tedious and unprofitable : an 
ample account of them vniHl be found in 
Lysons's, * Environs of London,' vol. ii., pt. 
1, p. 162, etc., ed. 1811, and in Robinson's 
' Hist, and Antiquities of the Parish of 
Edmonton,' 1817. The inhabitants of 
Edmonton had right of common upon 
Enfield Chase, and when the Chase was 
divided, in 1777, a tract of 1231 acres was 
allotted to the parish. Upon part of the 
Chase a fair, known as JBush Fair, was 
held twice a year. James I. threw this 
part of the Chase into his park of Theo- 
balds, but granted a patent for holding 
the fairs elsewhere, ana, under the name 



of Beggar's Bush Fair, they continued to 
be held until they gradually fell into 
abeyance only a few years since. 

The Church (All Saints) is situated in 
Church Street, Lower Edmonton, a turning 
on the 1. of the London road by the 7 m. 
stone, and the High and Low Level Rly. 
stats., leading to Winchmore Hill. It is 
a large building, chiefly of the Perp. 
period, but was cased with brick and 
altered throughout, with the exception of 
the tower, in 1772. In 1866, however, the 
interior was carefully restored, new Perp. 
windows inserted in the chancel, and a S. 
aisle added to it. The tower is of flint 
and stone ; Perp., square, vidth an angle 
turret at the S.E., and battlemented, and 
has in it a peal of 8 bells. The MonU. 
are of no account. There are small 
brasses of John Asplin, Godfrey Askew, 
and Elizabeth " the wyfe of them both," 
about 1600 ; Edward Nowell, Esq., d. 1616, 
and wife Mary, d. 1600. The others have 
disappeared. 

In the ch.-yard, W. of the ch., is an up- 
right stone, not mentioned in the present 
Isaac Taylor's * Family Pen ' : " Isaac 
Taylor, Gent., formerly an eminent 
engraver in London, who died Oct. 17, 
1807, aged 77 years." But the most 
interesting mont. is that of Chables 
Lamb, a tall upright stone, with a long 
poetical inscription by Cary, the trans- 
lator of Dante : it will be found on 
the rt. of the path, S.W. of the ch., 
half -hidden behind the more showy tombs 
of Wm. Bridger, of Bishopsgate, and 
Wm. Cobbett, not of the * Register.' 
Lamb lodged for the last year or two 
of his life in Church Street, at the 
house of a retired haberdasher, Mr. T. 
Widden, and there he died, from ery- 
sipelas following an accidental fall, Dec. 
27, 1834. His sister, Mary, died in 
Alpha Road, St. John's Wood, May 20, 
1847, and the brother and sister now lie 
in the same grave.* The house in which 
Lamb lived and died. Bay Cottage^ is on 
the left going from the ch. towards the 
highroad, a small white house, lying back 
from the street, next door to *the Lion 
House,' which will be at once recognized 
by the lions supporting shields upon the 
gate piers, and nearly opposite the Girls' 
Chanty School. Church Street has 

* Proctor's Life of Charles Lamb, p. 820. 
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another literary memory. John Keats 
served his apprenticeship here, 1810 — 16, 
to Mr. Hammond, a surgeon, and whilst 
here wrote his 'Juvenile Poems,' pub- 
lished in 1817. 

Edmonton was not, however, without 
earlier literary associations. Weever 
writes, under Edmonton Church, — " Here 
lieth interred under a seemelie Tome, with- 
out inscription, the Body of Peter Fabell (as 
the report goes) upon whom this Fable * 
was fathered, that he by his wittie devises 
beguiled the Devill : belike he was some 
ingenious conceited gentleman, who did 
use some sleighty trickes for his owne dis- 
ports. He lived and died in the raigne of 
Henry the Seventh, saith the booke of his 
merry pranks." f This book is the famous 
* Merry Demll of Edmonton : As it hath 
been sundry times acted by his Majesties 
Servants, at the Globe on the Banke- 
gide,' in which was set forth not only 
"the Lyfe and Death of the Merry 
Devill," but also " the pleasant pranks of 
Smugge the Smyth, Sir John, and mine 
Hoste of the George, about their stealing 
of venison. By T. B. " ; and which, 
despite the initials, it was long the fashion 
to attribute to Shakspeare, as it still is to 
Michael Drayton. The Prologue to the 
play says that the merry devil was " Peter 
Fabel, a renowned scholar ;" and adds : 

" If any here make doubt of such a name 
In Edmonton, yet freah unto this day, 
Fuc'd in the wall of that old ancient church, 
HiB monument remaineth to be seen." 

But the monument, with or without the 
name, has long been lost. Besides its 
fiend, Edmonton had also its witch : 

" The town of Edmonton hath lent the stage, 
A Devil and a Witch, both in an age." t 

Ford's play was founded on a true 
tragedy, the nature of which is suflSciently 
indicated in the title-page of a contempo- 
rary pamphlet quoted by Lysons : ' The 
Wonderfull Discoverie of Elizabeth Saw- 
yer, a Witch, late of Edmonton ; her con- 
viction, her condemnation, and death ; 
together with the relation of the Divel's 
a<;cesse to her, and their conference 
together. Written by Henry Goodcole, 

* Weever does not often pei-petrate a pun, and 
this was appropriated by Fuller (see The Worthies : 
Middlesex). 

t Funeral Monuments, p. 534, ed. 1631. 

t Prologue to Ford and Dekker's tragi-oomedy 
of the Witch of Edmonton. 



Minister of the Word of God, and her 
continual visitor in the Gaole of Newgate.' 
4to, 1621. 

The George inn, the pleasant pranks of 
whose host are related in the * Merrie 
Devil of Edmonton,' was not situated 
here, but at Waltham. Edmonton Mas, 
however, one inn of fame. The Bell, at 
which John Gilpin did not dine. The 
Bell is on the London side of Edmonton, 
on the left of the road from town, a house 
of Cowper's time, but altered, and the 
balcony removed — a sad desecration. 
Outside, answering the purpose of a sign, 
is a painting of Gilpin's ride from Ware, 
and the landlord designates his house 

* The Bell and Johnny Gilpin's Kide.' The 
Bell is still a favourite resort of London 
holiday-makers, has capacious rooms, 
large garden and grounds, and in the 
summer a superb display of flowers. 
Charles Lamb, naturally regarding the 
house with a sort of affection, used to ac- 
company the friends who visited him at 
Edmonton as far on their way home as 

* Gilpin's Bell,' and there take with them 
a parting cup — generally of porter. 

Another inn, named in our literature 
the "honest ale house, where we shall 
find a cleanly room, lavender in the 
windows, and 20 ballads stuck about the 
wall," with a " hostess both cleanly and 
handsome and civil," to which Piscator 
led his Scholar on the Third Day, has 
been identified by Sir Harris Nicolas* 
with Bleak Hall, at Cook's Ferry, on the 
Lea, Edmonton. But this is a mistake, 
as Isaak Walton's inn was above Waltham, 
whereas Cook's Ferry is some miles beUyfv 
it. NorVy however, the little fisherman's 
inn known as Bleak Hall has disappeared, 
and Cook's Ferry has given place to a 
bridge. 

Tillotson resided at Edmonton parson- 
age for several years whilst Dean of St. 
Paul's, and occasionally after he became 
Abp. of Canterbury. He here spent the 
day before his consecration in fasting and 
prayer.* Brook Taylor, the author of the 
standard work on Perspective, was bom 
at Edmonton; Barclay, of Dictionary 
fame, was for awhile curate ; and Nahum 
Tate, the unmelodious successor of Stem- 
hold and Hopkins, held the living. 

* Notes to Chapter ii. of the Complete Angle*' 
t Works, folio, voL iii., p. 635. 
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Wyre Hall, a fine old Jacobean mansion, 
often mentioned in books, was demolished 
in 1818. Bnry Ifall, Bury Street, once 
the residence of Bradshaw, who presided 
at the trial of Charles I. ; Ifyde House ; 
Bush Hill Park; Arnold.*s or Amo^s 
Ofrave, and other good mansions, are in 
the parish, but mostly away from the vil- 
lage, and noticed under Southgate and 
WiNCHMOBB Hill. 

Besides the old church, there are three 
others in the parish, but only one, St. 
James, Upper Edmonton, belongs to Ed- 
monton proper ; the others, Southgate and 
Winchmore Hill, are each 2 m. distant, 
and virtually distinct parishes. The showy 
Gothic church-like structure in the main 
street is the Congregational chapel, suc- 
cessor, we believe, of the old Presbyterian 
chapel in which Dr. Richard Price, the 
author of * Observations on Civil Liberty,* 
which called forth Burke's * Reflections on 
the French Revolution,' and the friend of 
Franklin, Howard, and Priestley, com- 
menced his ministry. 

EGHAM, Surrey (Dom. Egeham), 
on the old Western road, 1 m. W. of 
Staines, with which it is connected by a 
bridge over the Thames; 18 m. from 
London by road, and 21 m. by the L. and 
S.W. Rly. (Reading line) : pop. of the 
par., which is very extensive, 5895. Inns : 
King's Head^ Catherine Wheels Crown. 

In the old coaching days, Egham was a 
busy place ; now it is little more than a 
village of sober, old-fashioned, red brick 
dwellings, many of them well built and of 
a well-to-do aspect ; inns, larger and more 
numerous than the inhabitants seem to 
require ; and a dull semi-classical church at 
the London end. The manor of Egham 
was part of the vast property bestowed by 
Frithwald, sub-regulus of Surrey, on the 
newly founded Abbey of Chertsey. {See 
Chertsby.) In 1538 it was surrendered 
to Henry VIII., by whom it was granted 
to Lord Windsor, but resumed, in exchange 
for other estates, in 1542. By Charles I. 
it was made part of the jointure of Hen- 
rietta Maria, and though dispossessed of 
it by the Parliament, she regained pos- 
session at the Restoration. On her death 
it was settled on Catherine of Braganza, 
but the reversion was shortly after alien- 
ated from the Crown, and it has since re- 
mained in private hands. The sub-manor 



of Milton was purchased in the reign of 
Henry VIII. by Fox, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, and made part of the endowment of 
his foundation of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 

The Church was built in 1817-20, on the 
site of an interesting but dilapidated 
edifice, partly of Norman date. It is a 
brick cube, having at the W. end Ionic 
pilasters and a pediment, over which is a 
square tower with miniature pediments 
and a cupola. Unattractive as is the ex- 
terior, the interior is of interest for various 
memorials rescued from the old ch. A 
slab inserted in the E. wall of the S. aisle 
has an inscription in early English letters 
(similar to one in the chancel of Great 
Bookham ch., Surrey), recording the erec- 
tion of the chancel by John de Ruther- 
wyke. Abbot of Chertsey (d. 1437). Above 
this stone is a brass of Anthony Bond, 
citizen and writer of the * Court Lette of 
London,' d. 1676, and his two wives. On 
S. staircase, an alabaster mont. of Sir 
John Denham, Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer, and father of the poet, d. 1638, in 
the most elaborately absurd taste of the 
time. Sir John is represented in his wind- 
ing-sheet rising from the tomb, amidst a 
wild confusion of skeletons, cerecloths, and 
Latin inscriptions, and within a frame- 
work of Corinthian columns. In a cor- 
responding place on the opposite staircase 
are the hfidf-length effigies of the baron's 
two wives, the second holding in her arms 
a naked infant, " of whom she died in 
childbed," whilst on an outer ledge is a 
small kneeling figure of her son, the poet, 
in scarlet jacket, cloak, and ruff. The first 
wife's first husband, Richard KeUefet, 
Queen Elizabeth's " chief Groome in her 
removingegardrobeof beddes, and Teoman 
also of her standing gardrobe of Rich- 
mont," is commemorated in a tablet under 
the N. gallery. Here also is a tablet, with 
military decorations, to Sir Felton E. B. 
Harvey, Bart., d. 1819, who as Col. of the 
14th Light Dragoons served with Welling- 
ton during the Peninsular campaign, and 
lost his right arm at the passage of the 
Douro. Sir Felton Harvey is the officer of 
whom it is related that leading a charge 
of the 14th after he had lost his arm, a 
French officer who was about to strike, 
seeing he was defenceless, laid his sword 
on his shoulder, and rode on — ^the men of 
the 14tb, who witnessed the act, opening 
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out to let him pass free. The officers of 
the 14th sought in yaLn, by means of a 
flag of truce, to ascertain the name of the 
gallant Frenchman, who it was supposed 
must have fallen in the fight. On the E. 
wall of the nave, among other records, is 
a bust of Robert Foster, d. 1663, Chief 
Justice of the Court of King's Bench. 
The verses on the oval tablet to the Rev. 
Thos. Heighten (d. 1771) were written by 
G^arrick. Withm the altar railings, on 
the N., is a mural mont. to Gteo. Gosthng, 
Esq., d. 1820, with an alto-riUevo, by Flax- 
man, of Religion holding a tablet on 
which is a bust of the deceased ; and on 
the S. are others to members of the Gost- 
Ung family, by E. H. Baily, R.A. The 
altar-piece, ' Elijah raising the Widow's 
Son,' is by Richsid WestaU, R.A. 

On the N. side of the High Street are 
Strode's Schools and AVnuTrntses, founded 
and endowed in 1703 by Mr. Henry 
Strode, for the free education of the 
children of Egham, and the maintenance 
and clothing of 12 poor persons. The 
charity is under the direction of the 
Coopers' Company, by whom the present 
buildings were erected in 1828-37. Den- 
liairCs Almshouse^ a plain brick building 
on West HiU, was built and endowed by 
Baron Denham for 5 poor widows ; over 
the doorway is the inscription, * Bomwm 
Dei et Deo, 1624.' 

One or two of the old mansions deserve 
notice. The Vicarage, \ m. E. of the ch., 
of old called TJie Pldce, was the seat of 
the elder Denham, and built by him ; " a 
house," writes Aubrey, " very convenient, 
not great, but pretty, and healthily situ- 
ated ; in which his son Sir John (though 
he had better seats) took most delight." It 
is a comfortable looking red-brick house, 
the older part with mullioned windows 
and something of a Jacobean fantasy 
about it, but the rest evidently later than 
the time when the poet was compelled by 
gambling debts and the civil law to sell 
this and his other property, and so sever 
his hereditary connection with Egham. 
Great Fosters (Baroness Halkett), IJ 
m. S. of Egham, is a good-sized and 
very complete Elizabethan mansion, with 
the' royal arms and the date, 1678, over 
the porch. The drawing-room ceiling 
bears the date 1602, and, like the ceilings 
of the dining and some other rooms, is 
enriched with numerous heraldic and 



other devices — the silver boar ducally 
gorged, the armillary sphere, etc. — ^which 
antiquaries have as yet failed to appro- 
priate. A local tradition makes the house 
to have been a hunting seat of Queen 
Elizabeth ; another, her prison in the days 
of Queen Mary : the earliest facts known 
in its history are that it was the residence 
of Judge Dodderidge, d. 1628 ; and after- 
wards of Chief Justice Sir Robert Foster, 
whose mont. is in the ch. From the latter 
it has been supposed to have derived its 
name : but it is described as ** my house 
of fforsters " in Sir John Dodderidge's will. 
It, as has been suggested, was probably 
the official residence of the keeper of the 
forest here {forester, forster) : Creswell, 
the keeper of the forest in Norden's 
time, was buried at Egham in 1623.* 

The country around Egham is full of 
interest. Less than ^ m. S. of it is Rum' 
nimede, on which the notorious Egham 
Races are run ; a little farther is Cooper^ s 
Hilly (see those headings) ; Unglefield 
Chreen is about 1 m. to the W. ; Windsor 
Great Park, in its finest part, Bishopsgate, 
is under 2 m. ; and the Wheatsheaf 
entrance to Vitgima Water is but little 
more, S.W. About the Thames, near 
Egham, are several eyots (whence perhaps 
the name Egeham, A.-S. Ege, an island), 
pretty to look at and profitable as osier 
plantations ; the river affords good fishing. 

ELSTREE, Herts, 10 m. fr6m 
London by the Midland Rly., 3 m. N. of 
Edgware, on the road to St. Albans : pop. 
525. Inns : Bed Lion, and Plough, The 
Rly. Stat, is about f m. N.E. of the vill. 
by the hamlet of Boreham Wood. Elstree 
vUl. stands in 4 parishes and 2 counties : 
the N.E. portion, with the ch., is in Elstree, 
the N.W. in Aldenham par., both belonging 
to Herts ; while the S.E. is in Edgware, 
and the S.W. in Little Stanmiore par., 
which belong to Middlesex. Norden, 
writing in the reign of Elizabeth, derives 
the name from Eaglestree, — ^that is, he 
says, "Nemus aqmlinwn, a place where 
it may be thought that eagles bred in 
times past,"t and Chauncy approves the 
derivation : 



* Notes and Queries, 4th Series, vol. i., p. 505, 
and vol. ii., p. 463. 

t An Historioall and Chon^n^phicall Descdption 
of Hertfoidshire, p. 16. 
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" Offa, the great and noble Fod nder of the Church 
of St. Albans, gave among other things to God 
and 8t. Aiban, by the Name of BagUstrte, Nemus 
Aquilinum, a Orove, where 'tis thought Eagles 
usually bred in times past ; for though it is now 
hilly and heathy, yet formerly this place did greatly 
abound with stately Trees, where such Fowls de- 
lighted to resort and harbour : And at the time of 
the Conquest, it was a waste Piece of Ground over- 
grown with Wood, which is the Reason no mention 
is made of it in I)omeedei Book." * 

Lysons more reasonably suggests that 
the name is rather a corruption of £ald 
Street, the old road, i.e. the ancient Wat- 
ling iStreet, upon which it is situated. By 
several of our earlier antiquaries Elstree 
was supposed to occupy the site of the 
Roman station, Sulloniacse, but that is now 
with better reason placed at Brockley Hill, 
somewhat more 8. {See Edgwabb.) 

Till the Dissolution the manor belonged 
to the abbey of St. Albans, then passed to 
the Dennys, then to the Briscoes of Alden- 
hun, and finally became the property of 
the Byngs of Wrotham Park, now repre- 
sented by the Earl of Strafford. Elstree 
stands very high, and extensive and beau- 
tiful views are obtained from the open 
ground on all sides of it. From the gar- 
den of the Plough Inn, ^t. Albans with 
the abbey ch. and the tower of St. Peters, 
is seen framed like a picture by the trees 
in the adjoining meadow. The vill. is 
quiet, clean, and cheerful, and has an air 
of old-fashioned rural comfort. As you 
ascend the height on which it stands from 
the Edgware Road, a large old red brick 
mansion on the rt., and a broad open 
meadow on the 1. bordered with tall shady 
elms, and the Elstree reservoir partially 
revealing its lake-like proportions below, 
produce an uncommonly picturesque ap- 
pearance, which is little diminished as 
you enter the village itself, one of the first 
objects noticed being the gable end of a 
cottage on the I., which in summer is 
literally covered with roses. 

The old Churchy St. Nicholas, was popu- 
larly supposed to have been bmlt of stones 
brought from the ancient Sulloniacse ; the 
present is a modem Gothic structure, of 
average character, built of black flints. It 
consists of nave, aisles, and chancel (in 
which is a large 5-light E. window filled 
with painted glass, a memorial to the late 
Rev. John Morris, D.D., erected by his 



* Chaunoy, Hist. Antiq. of Hertfordshire, vol. iL, 
p. 372. 



pupils), and a tower at the R.W. with 
shingle spire. The monts. are unimpor- 
tant ; but in the ch.-yard are buried (with- 
out monts.) two persons, Martha Reay, or 
Ray, and William Weare, whose murders, 
among the most notorious in the annals 
of crime, have been celebrated in the most 
ludicrous verses of the kind extant. Miss 
Reay, the mistress of the Earl of Sand- 
wich, and mother of BasU Montagu, the 
editor of Bacon, was killed in the Piazza 
Covent Garden, as she was leaving the 
theatre, April 7th, 1779, by the Rev. Mr. 
Hackman : — 

'* A Clergyman, wicked one I 
In Covent Garden shot her ; 
No time to c^ upon her God, 
It's hoped He's not forgot her ! " 

Hackman was hanged at Tyburn 12 
days after the murder. Miss Reay was 
the daughter of a labourer at Elstree, which 
accounts for her burial here. Weare, a 
betting man, was murdered in 1823, by 
his associates Thurtell and Probert, near 
Probert's cottage. Gills Hill, about 2^ m. 
beyond Elstree, on the road to St. Albans. 
{See Radlbtt.) 

" They cut his throat from ear to ear 
His brains they battered in 
His name was Mr. William Weare, 
He dwelt in Lyons Inn." 

Elstree Reservoir, the large sheet of 
water in the valley W. of the vill. — nearly 
f m. long, and \ m. across where widest — 
almost rivals that at Kingsbury in the 
number and variety of waders and wild 
fowl which frequent it {see KiNGSBUKY) ; 
and though less striking in itself, is more 
picturesque in its surroundings. When 
the water is drawn off for the supply of 
the Grand Junction Canal, " and when it 
has been much reduced by evaporation and 
want of rain, the herons are here in all 
their glory. They are then enabled to 
wade out to some distance, and regale 
themselves among the roach and eels with 
which the reservoir abounds."* Elstree 
Reservoir is a favourite resort of London 
anglers : it is especially noted for pike, 
roach, and perch. The water is preserved : 
day tickets for pike fishing, 28. 6<?., for 
bottom fishing, 1*. Boats and punts may 
be hired. 

ELTHAM, Kent (A.-S. Ealdham, 

* Harting, Biida of Middlesex, p. 162. 
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the old town or dwelling ; Dom., Alte- 
kam), a suburban yill., interesting as con- 
taining the banqueting hall of a royal 
palace, and for the associations connected 
with it, on the road to Maidstone, 8 m. 
from London. The Eltham Stat, of 
the S.E. Rly., North Kent line, is at 
Matting ham, f m. S. of the vill. Inns : 
6rreykound ; Chequers, old-fashioned, 
with gardens. Pop. of the parish, 4064, 
but this includes the eccl. districts of St. 
Peter, 1366, and Holy Trinity, 1271 : that 
of Eltham proper (the mother ch.) is 1885. 

Though now and long a mere village, 
Eltham had a market (granted to John 
de Vesci in 1284, and held, on Tuesdays, 
as late as 1602,) and two annual fairs. 
The manor belonged to Edward the Con- 
fessor, and was given by the Conqueror 
to his half-brother. Bishop Odo, on the 
confiscation of whose estates it was 
divided, and a moiety, granted to the 
Mandeville family, was called Eltham- 
MandeviUe. The reunited manor passed 
to John de Vesci, and after his death, 
1289, was held by Anthony Bee, Bishop 
of Durham, but on his decease reverted to 
Sir Gilbert de Aton, created Lord Vesci, 
who assigned it to Geoffrey le Scrope of 
Masham. By him it was transferred to 
Queen Isabel, and thenceforth was vested 
in the Crown. Leases have, however, 
been granted at different times, as by 
Henry VIII. to Sir Henry Guildford for 
40 years; by Edward VI. (1650) to Sir 
John Gates ; by Elizabeth to Lord Cob- 
ham in 1692, etc. In 1628 it was leased 
to the Earl of St. Albans and others in 
trust for Queen Henrietta. After the death 
of Charles I. it was seized, with the other 
Crown estates, by the Parliament, sur- 
veyed, and sold to Nathaniel Rich. Upon 
the Restoration, Sir John Shaw purchased 
the subsisting term, and in 1665 obtained a 
fresh lease, which has since been renewed 
from time to time to his descendants.* 

Henry III. kept the Christmas of 1270 
at Eltham, and this appears to be the 
first reference to a royal dwelling here. 
Leland speaks of Bishop Bee as the very 
author or first beautifier of the palace, 
but Hasted attributes its origin to John de 
Vesci. Bee, the proudest prelate of his 
time, died at his house at Eltham in 1311. 

* Hasted ; Lysons ; Dugdale, Baronage ; Phili- 
pott, Villare Cantiauum, etc 



Soon it became a royal abode, and refer- 
ences to it are frequent. Edward II. was 
often here ; and here, in 1316, his queen, 
Isabella, gave birth to a son, known as 
John of Eltham. Edwai-d IIL in 1329, 
while yet under the tutelage of his mother, 
held a Parliament here, and another when 
his strength was decaying, in 1375. In 
1363, when at the summit of his glory, 
he gave a sumptuous entertainment to 
John, the captive king of France. His 
feeble successor, Richard II., "resided 
much at Eltham, and took great delight 
in the pleasantness of the place ;" here kept 
his Christmas in 1384 and two following 
years ; entertained Leo, the fugitive king 
of Armenia ; held the secret council re- 
corded by Froissart, who was at the time 
a visitor in the palace ; and here received 
(1386), somewhat gruffly, the petition of 
the Commons requesting him to amend the 
extravagance of his household expenditure. 
Henry IV. kept here the Christmas of 
1401, when 12 aldermen and their sons 
repaired thither to entertain the Court 
with a masque, which so delighted the 
king that he " gave them thanks for their 
admirable performance." The Christmases 
of 1406, 1409, and 1412 were also held 
here, and here he was seized with his last 
iUness. Christmas was kept here by 
Henry V. in 1414, and by Henry VI. in 
1429, with, as we are told, much splendour. 
But Eltham was probably at its greatest 
splendour in the days of Edward DT., who 
expended large sums on the repairs of the 
palace, and is by some considered as the 
builder of the magnificent Banqueting 
Hall. At his Christmas festivities in 1482, 
2000 persons are said to have been enter- 
tained daily. Eltham was the favourite 
residence of Henry VII., who, according 
to Hasted, " built a handsome front to 
the palace towards the moat,*' and " most 
commonly dined in the great hall, and all 
his officers kept their tables in it." Under 
his son its fortunes began to wane. He 
was here at the Christmas of 1516 : — 

" After the Parliament was ended, the king kept 
a Bolempne Christmas at his manor of Eltham ; and 
on the zii night in the hall was made a goodly 
castel, wonderously set out, and in it certeyn ladyes 
and knyghtes, and when the king and queen were 
set, in came other knightes and assailed the castel 
wher many a good strype was gieuen, and at i^e 
last, the assaylantes were beaten awaye. And then 
issued out knightes and ladies out of the castel 
which ladyes were ryche and straungely disguysed, 
for all theyr apparel was in braydes of golc^ fret 
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with niouing ipangels, sylver and gilt, set on 
Crymuiyu satteu lose and nut fastened : the mens 
apparel! of the same suyte made Ivke iulys of Hun- 
gary, and the ladys heddes and bodyes were after 
Uie f awiion ot Amsterdam. And when the daunsiug 
was dune, the banquet was served in of 11. c. dyshes, 
with great plenty to every body." * 

Ten years later Henry again kept Christ- 
mas at Eltham, but this time, the plague 
being in London, '* with a small number, 
for no maune might come thether, but 
suche as wer appoynted by name : this 
Christmas in the kinges house was called 
the still Christmas," though, as Hall con- 
tinues, the Cardinal kept open household 
at Richmond "to lords, ladies and all 
that would come, with plays and dis- 
guisings in most royal manner." In 
the January following Wolsey came to 
Eltham, and stayed a fortnight, during 
which time he " made many ordinances 
concerning the king's house, which be at 
this day called the Statutes of Eltham, 
the which some said were more profitable 
than honorable."! These statutes are the 
basis of the regulations for the royal 
household still in use. A little later 
Henry completed his palace at Greenwich, 
and Eltham ceased to be a royal abode. 
Elizabeth, however, visited it once or 
twice ; as did James L in 1612, which 
appears to have been the last time it was 
so honoured. But though the Court had 
removed from Eltham, the town continued 
for some time to be a place of much 
resort, and here was held a very popular 
Motion, puppet-show, or marionnette ex- 
hibition. " The divine Motion of Eltham," 
as Peacham termed it, is referred to more 
than once by Ben Jonson : — 

" See you yon Motion ? not the old fa-ding, 
Nor Captain Pod, nor yet the Eltham thing." t 

"My very house turns round with the tumult. 
I dwell in a windmill 1 The Perpetual Motion is 
here and not at Eltham." § 

During Elizabeth's reign Sir Christopher, 
the dancing Lord Chancellor, was keeper 
of the palace, an appointment in which 
he was succeeded by Lord Cobham in 1692. 
In the early years of the Commonwealth ! 
the palace was the residence of the Earl of 
Essex, who died here Sept. 13, 1646. | 

In 1649 a survey of the manor of Eltham ! 

* Hall's Chronicle, The vii. yere of Kyng Henry I 
theVni. i 

t Jf>id. t Epigrams. 

$ Epicene, Act v., Scene S. 



I was made by order of Parliament. The 
mansion, called Eltham House, was found 
to be built of brick, wood, and stone, and 
to consist below-stairs of one fair chapel, 
one great hall, 36 rooms and offices, with 
two large cellars ; and above-stairs 17 
lodging rooms on the King's, 12 on the 
Queen's side, and 9 on the fence's side, — 
in all 38, with various small rooms and 
closets ; and 36 bays of building round 
the courtyard, which contained 78 rooms, 
and occupied an acre of ground. The 
chapel and the great hall were the only 
rooms, furnished. Being much out of repair 
the whole was sold, and the materials 
valued at £2763. Attached to the house 
were three parks, — the Great Park, the 
Little or Middle Park, and Home or Lee 
Park,— comprising in all 1314 acres, and 
containing about 7700 trees, of which 
about 4000 were old and decayed, and the 
remainder fit for the use of the navy. 

The parks, had already (1648) been dis- 
parked, and the deer destroyed, and now, 
as already mentioned, Nathanael Rich pur- 
chased the house and great part of the 
demesne lands. Evelyn describes its con- 
dition a few years later : " Went to see 
his Majesty's House at Eltham, both 
palace and chapel in miserable ruins, the 
noble wood and park destroyed by Rich 
the rebel."* " Scarcely a tree being left to 
make a gibbet," according to * The Mys- 
teries of the Good Old Cause,' 1660. 

The site of the palace is about ^ m. S. 
of the main street of Eltham, midway be- 
tween the village and the rly. stat. Its 
general form was that of a large irregular 
quadi-angle with 4 inner courts ; the build- 
ings, the growth of centuries, differing 
considerably in style, and constructed, as 
already noticed, of stone, brick, and tim- 
ber. A strong external wall surrounded 
them, and beyond this was a moat 60 
feet wide, except at the N. entrance, 
where it was 116 feet. The number of the 
rooms has been already given from the 
Parliamentary survey. The chapel, the 
banqueting hall, and the other state 
apartments were on the W., the kitchen 
and domestic offices towards the E. Of this 
vast pile only the Banqneting Hall re- 
mains, except as scattered fragments, and 
the hall probably only escaped from its 
obvious use as a bam. The hall is in suf- 

* Diary, April 22, 1666. 
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ficient preservation to afford a good notion 
of the magnificence of the entire struc- 
ture. But it has had some narrow escapes. 
Long used as a bam, it had been sorely 
mutilated, and was greatly dilapidated, 
when, during the alterations at Windsor 
Castle, it was suggested by Sir Jeffrey 
Wyatville that the magnificent timber 
roof would make an excellent roof for St. 
Greorge's Hall. On examination, however, 
it was considered to be too much decayed 
for removal, and in 1828, at the inter- 
cession it is said of the Princess Sophia, 
then residing in the Ranger's House, 
Greenwich, the hall was repaired, and the 
roof rendered secure. Since then little 
has been done to it : no longer a bam, the 
hall is now only used occasionally for drill 
by the Eltham Volunteers. 

The hall is of brick, but has been par- 
tially faced with stone. The exterior is 
sadly decayed, but observe before entering 
the traceiy of the five double windows, 
between buttresses, on each side, and those 
of the bays at the N. end. The interior, 
100 feet long, 36 wide, and 65 high, will 
by its magnificent roof recall to the 
memory Westminster Hall, though it 
differs from that and other great banquet- 
ing halls by having been lighted from 
both sides : now the windows are for the 
most part blocked up, and the roof only 
held together by wooden shores and scaf- 
folding. The roof is an open hammer- 
beam one of the Westminster Hall type, 
but its pendants and decorative carvings 
are gone. The remarkably fine bays at 
the end of the hall, and the remains of 
the screen, should be examined. 

The ivy-clad bridge by which the hall 
IS reached is of coeval date, and has 
noteworthy groined arches and buttresses. 
The moat which it crosses is for the greater 
part drained and planted, but a portion by 
the bridge is filled with water, and is the 
haunt of some choice aquatic birds. The 
Court Home (R. Bloxham, Esq.), by the 
moat, the buttery of the palace, retains its 
old barge-board gables and quaint attics, 
but it has been much altered, and a new 
wing was added to it in 1869. Before 
leaving, notice the gate opposite the 
palace gardens, which was the entrance 
to the tilt-yard, and the fragments of 
wall by the moat. Other vestiges are 
still traceable, as are also several vaults 
and subterranean passages, which popular 



opinion avers extended to Blackheath, 
but which were no doubt drains, though 
one or more may have served as sally- 
ports. Ample details concerning the 
building will be found in J. C. Buckler's 
* Eltham,' and Dunnage and Laver's 
' Elevations, Details, and Views of the 
Great Hall of the Royal Palace of El- 
tham,' 4to, 1828. 

As we have seen, sad havoc was made 
by the Parliament with the trees in the 
three parks, but Middle Park, which re- 
mains, shows that there was certainly not 
so entire a clearance made as was asserted. 
In our own day Middle Park has gained 
a certain notoriety as the home of the 
famous racehorse stud of Mr. Wm. 
Blenkiron. Here used to be gathered at 
the annual sale of yearlings perhaps the 
largest and most fashionable assemblage 
of " patrons of the turf " ever seen on 
such occasions, and here were obtained 
the probably unrivalled prices of 2500 
guineas (1867) and 2000 guineas (1868) for 
a yearling. After Mr. Blenkiron's death 
the stud was sold by auction, July 1872, for 
£107,100 ; the celebrated horse Gladiateur, 
for which Mr. Blenkiron gave £6090 at 
Count Lagrange's sale, was bought by 
Mr. Ray for £7350 ; whilst Blair Athol 
brought £13,126, the largest sum known 
to have ever been given for a horse : the 
purchasers were the Stud Company, 
who have since Mr. Blenkiron's death 
continued the Middle Park business 
at Cobham in Surrey. The memory of 
the Middle Park establishment is per- 
petuated in the "Middle Park Plate," 
founded in 1866, and which is one of the 
chief races at the Newmarket Second 
October Meeting. 

The viUage, which lies a short distance 
N. of the palace, wears an air of old- 
fashioned respectability, and some of the 
houses are worth looking it. The Church, 
St. John the Baptist, is for the most 
part plain modem brick, but the wooden 
tower and shingle spire at the W. are old, 
and the N. aisle, of stone, has, on a label 
over the doorway, the date 1667. The in- 
terior is without interest. In the ch.-yd. 
is the mont., marked by anum, of George 
Home, Bp. of Norwich (d. 1792), author 
of the once popular * Commenta^ on the 
Book of Psalms.' Thomas Dogget, the 
comedian, now best known as the founder 
of "Dogget's coat and silver badge," 
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■ —.*:.: jM-int in tlie Li-ioiy of rn.tany in 
...- -untiy." Lysiiiis ^^K:ak- i-f L»r. Jaiiits 

^■.-..■:ir«l a> the fnuinler of tL».* lM,taiii»-:il 

■ ivstirship at Oxford, and in tLi-j he is 
. -.vvtl by must suljsequ»jrt writtrrs on 

'•'. ::,;ini. The founiltT of th*; pr-ft-isi-r- 
• . -. was William Slierard. the <>ri-.r.tjil 
■r.i--.".'iT, li.f lii'TliiT uf Jan>j-r. -^i-Lo. Low- 
■ -.7. was a 7oa'.''.:> jTumoteroi iL-j =«::LLce 
i^: '. }:itRn i* K!ni.:>ts. 

KNFIELD. Minnx. (Dom. Ene- 
• ■-/< . jirobal 'y :r. m A.-S. <p« cr en. and 
- .1. a tiiix'st v'"i AT-r.c\ about 9 m. from 
1 ndon by rvr.i;. The Grt. E. Ely. has a 

rsjioh lino to Kv.r.t'.o. with a terminal, ly 
:.:«. town (Na*:'> Hi,-ul I^ne, S.E. of the 
:;:.') : and the iirt. N. Kly. has als^j a short 
■-.r.o with the lornrir.r.s \m. W. of ihech. : 
.i::d thoro an* stats, on the Hertford line of 
:r.o Grt. E. Ely., by the Eoyal Small Arms 
Factory and at Ponders End. Er^fitld 
lAr. is Very laiye, eontaining 12.653 acres. 
k:-.d U'ing 84 m. lonjr, from E. to \V.. and 
ir.m 3 to m. wide, from N. to b. The 
river Lea is its E. boundary, East Bar net 
Ar:.: Haiiley its W.. Edmonton the S.. and 
^.'heshunt. JSouth Mimms, and Northaw the 
N. Ine pop. in 1871 was 16,054, but this 
•.r.;"-des the eccl. districts of Clay Hill, 
ErJio'd Highway, Jesusehurch, and Trent 
v."::T:stohurch : the to\^Ti district con- 
:an:'.eil 5087 inhabitants. Enfield par. is 
.v.v-.diHi into 4 quart ors: Torcn Quarter^ 
Av.' arising the cent ml imrtion of the par. 
jcv/:he E. side of Chase Side; Chant 
^Hf-rer. the whole of Enfield Chase, 
W-VAimill Hill, and the W. side of Cha^Hj 
N'iv; BulVs Croum Quarter, Enfield 
H.v>ii. Forty Hill, and the N.E. section 
■i :V.o par. ; and Orccn Street Quarter, 
J-\v:i t>treet. Ponders End, and Enfield 
■ \ •;; ".'.way. Enfield gave the title of Baron 
t- bo Karls of Kochford ; the first Earl, 
I v !v.arried Joan, daughter of Sir Henry 
*A--i>. of Durante, Enfield, was in 1695 
,v.» v\l Baron of Enfield by William III. 
'1 ■'-.'w confers the title of Viscount on 
;iv- >iarl of Strafford as his 2nd title ; and 
*xv ;c.:v.,:: to the coui-tcsy of the jKxiragt? 
i X ',vrnc by his eldest son, Baron Straf- 
^A*. .£ Marmondsworth. 

Vx \fc-.'. Iv inferretl from what has Ixicn 
>j^vi, ;.;\* V.v»ust^ are veiy widely spread. 
>.x v-jvrtant s^vtion, a good-sizetl vill. in 
;.x.? v.ivichcs for nearly 2 m. along the 
u^a.v*.; JO Hertford, — the S. portion, ad- 
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joining Edmonton, being known as Pon- 
ders End, the central as Enfield Highway, 
the N. as Enfield Wash, beyond which 
houses extend in a thin line to Waltham 
Cross ; whilst on the E. by the Lea, at 
Enfield Loch, about a mile from Enfield 
Wash, is the Royal Small Arms Factory, 
with about it a cluster of small houses, 
inns, and shops, such as meet the require- 
ments of the artisans, schools, a literary 
institute, and a chapel-of-ease. Enfield 
Town is on the crossroad to Bamet, about 
a mile W. of Enfield Highway; Baker 
Street, Clay Hill, and Forty Hill extending 
northwards from it towards Cheshunt, 
lined the whole way with good old red- 
brick mansions, standing for the most 
part in well-timbered grounds. Through 
this central portion of Enfield the New 
River winds from N. to S. for many a 
devious mile, adding variety and charm 
to the umbrageous scenery. Enfield Chase, 
the W. half of the par., — ^high, breezy, and 
gently undulating, nearly all enclosed, 
yet little built upon, — contains some good 
seats with noble parks, and still retains 
traces of its old forest-like character, 
whilst the upper parts afford wide and 
beautiful views. 

Enfield has eight manors, two of which, 
Enfield and Worcester, were formerly 
royal manors, each having its palace and 
park, and with these the historical interest 
of Enfield is chiefly associated. In the 
time of the Confessor the manor of En- 
field was held by Osgar, master of the 
horse to King Edward. At the Domesday 
Survey it belonged to Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville, a powerful Norman baron who ac- 
companied William to the Conquest of 
England. The account of Enfield in the 
Domesday Book supports the above de- 
rivation of the name, and gives an un- 
usually bright picture of an English village 
in the early years of the Conquest. Evi- 
dently it was a large village within a 
cleared portion of the forest. The manor 
is assessed at 30 hides. There is land for 
34 ploughs. The lord has 4 ploughs, the 
villans have 16. One viUan holds a hide, 
and 3 villans half a hide each; a priest 
and 17 villans one virgate each ; 36 villans 
half a virgate each ; 20 bordarii one hide 
and one virgate ; 7 cottars 23 acres, and 6 
cottars 7 acres. There are also 18 cottars 
holding no land, and 6 serfs or bondmen. 
A mill produced 10 shillings ; the fish- 



ponds 8 shillings. The meadow land is 
sufficient for 24 ploughs ; there is pasture 
for the cattle of the village, and pannage 
for 2000 hogs. The meadows produce a 
rental of 26*. ; wood and pasture 43*. ; and 
there is a park. The whole value was £50 
in King Edward's time, and it is reckoned 
at the same amount now. 

Unlike so many of the places enumerated 
in the Survey, Enfield had suffered little 
from Norman rapacity. It was, as we see, 
a village of over 100 householders, with 
large and small holdings, arable and 
pasture land, ploughs, cattle, and a 
large number of swine, for which the 
neighbouring forest afforded an unlimited 
supply of acorns and beech-mast (pan- 
nage) ; had a mill, and fishponds ; a park, 
in winch no doubt was the mansion of the 
lord; a priest, and, we may assume, a 
church ; and if we find that 6 of the in- 
habitants were bondmen, we learn, on the 
other hand, that there were 5 sokemen 
who held 6 hides of land at their own free 
disposal : " they may give or sell it without 
the leave of their lord." 

Early in the 13th cent, the manor 
passed, by a female heir, to Henry De 
Bohun, Constable of England and Earl of 
Hereford. In 1347 Humphrey de Bohun 
obtained the royal licence to fortify and 
embattle 10 of his manor-houses, of which 
Enfield was one. Alianore, or Eleanor, 
daughter of Humphrey last Earl of Here- 
ford, married Thomas of Woodstock, the 
son of Edward III., who was murdered at 
Calais by direction of his nephew, Richard 
II. On the death of Alianore (the Duchess 
of Gloucester of Shakspeare's Richard II.) 
in 1399, the manor of Enfield was inherited 
by her sister Mary, wife of Henry of Lan- 
caster (Bolingbroke), and thus became 
vested in the Crown, and annexed to the 
Duchy of Lancaster. Richard III. granted 
the manor to the Duke of Buckingham in 
1483, but it reverted to the Crown on the 
Duke's attainder in the following year, 
and though the manor-house and demesne 
lands have long since been alienated, the 
manor remains parcel of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. Early in the 16th century the 
manor was leased to Lady Winkfield, but 
it reverted to the Crown in the latter part 
of the reign of Henry VIII. The children 
of Henry were brought up at Enfield, not, 
however, in the ancient manor-house of 
the Bohuns, which had before this time 
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fallen into decay, but at Elsynge Hall, 

otherwise known as Enfield House; and 

on New Year's Day, 1543, the Scottish 

nobles who had been made prisoners at 

Solway Moss were taken, on their way 

back to Scotland, to visit the Prince 

Edward at Enfield, " and dined there that 

day, greatly rejoicing, as by their words 

and countenance it seemed, to behold so 

proper and towardly an Ympe.*'* The 

Princess Elizabeth was residing at Enfield 

at her father's death ; and Prince Edward, 

who was then staying at Hertford Castle, 

was at once brought by his uncle, the Earl 

of Hertford, and Sir Anthony Brown to 

Elsynge Hall, and there, in the presence 

of his sister, first informed of the death of 

his father and his own accession to the 

throne. He remained at Enfield over 

Sunday, so as to allow his uncle, who had 

determined to assume the protectorate, 

time to make his arrangements and secure 

the assent of those immediately about the 

king's person to his regency, f In 1552 

Edwara settled the manor on the Lady 

Elizabeth for her life, and probably on that 

occasion rebuilt the manor-house. His 

eariy death allowed Elizabeth brief space 

for the enjoyment of her new abode ; but 

in April 1557, whilst she was in captivity 

at Hatfield House, she was brought to 

Enfield Chase by her kindly keeper. Sir 

Thomas Pope, with "a retinue of 12 

ladies in white satin, on ambling palfries, 

and 20 yeomen in green on horseback, 

that her grace might hunt the hart. On 

entering the Chase she was met by 50 

archers in scarlet boots and yellow caps, 

armed with gilded bows, one of whom 

presented her with a silver headed arrow, 

winged with peacocks feathers." % 

After her accession to the throne, Eliza- 
beth was several times at Enfield with her 
court,— Sept. 8—22, 1561 ; July 25—30, 
1564 ; July 25, 1568, and again in 1596 : 
of this last visit there is a note by Cary, 
Earl of Monmouth : " The Queen came 
from Theobalds to Enfield House to 
dinner, and she had toils set up in the 
park to shoot at the buck after dinner." 
It is uncertain whether the earlier of 

* Holinahed* Ghronioles of Bnglaiid, foL 1589. 

t See Wightman's Letter to Cedl in the Intro- 
daction to Literary BemaiiiB of King Edwaid VI. 
(Boxbuxvh Club), p. ocxlvii 

t Norden ; NicholB, Progrenee of Queen Eliza- 
beth, vol. i, p. 17. 



these visits was to the manor-house or to 
Elsynge Hall ; but, apart from the state- 
ment of Lord Monmouth, there could be 
no doubt thatthe last visit was to Elsynp^o 
Hall, as she had leased the manor-house 
to Henry Middlemore, Esq., in 1682, for 
a tenn of 51 years, and it did not there- 
fore revert to the Crown during her life- 
time. The reversion of the house and 
demesne lands was granted by Charles I. 
in 1629, in fee to trustees for the City of 
London, by whom they were conveyed to 
Sir Nicholas Raynton, and they have since 
remained in private hands. 

The site of the original castellated 
manor-house of the De Bohuns is uncer- 
tain. Camden mentions that in his time 
there were " almost in the middle of the 
Chase the ruins and rubbish of an ancient 
house which the common people from tra- 
dition affirm to have belonged to the 
Mandevilles, Earls of Sussex." Camlet 
Moatf as it is called, is now within the 
bdunds of Trent Park, and is a .large ob- 
long quadrangle, the longest side about 
150 ft., overgrown with trees and budres, 
and surrounded by a wide moat. Ly- 
sons thought there were "veiy strong 
reasons for supposing the tradition ill- 
founded. . . . Camlet Moat may have been 
formerly the site of the principal lodge, 
and the residence of the chief forester." ♦ 
Robinson mentions other traditions that 
in his day attached to Camlet Moat. One 
was that it was ** the lurking-place of the 
notorious highwayman robber Ihirpifit 
whose grandfather, one Nott, kept the 
Rose and Crown by the Brook (Bull- 
Beggar's-hole), Clay Hill."t The Rose 
and Crown is barely 2 m. E. of Camlet 
Moat, whilst Finchley, a chief theatre of 
his exploits, is 3 or 4 m. in the opposite 
direction. Another story is connected 
with " a deep well at the N.E. corner of 
the area, paved at the bottom, in which it 
has been pretended that an iron chest, full 
of treasure, is concealed, which cannot be 
drawn up to above a certain height ; and 
that the last or one of its owners, to whoin 
the whole Chase belonged, being attainted 
of treason, or some high crime, hid him- 
self in a hollow tree, and, sinking into thisr 
well, perished miserably." The house, 
according to the same veracious chronicler, 

* EnvironB, toL 11, p. 18S. 

t Hist, and Antiq. of Enfield, toL i, 58 n. 
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" had brazen gates, which could be heard 
to shut as far as Winchmore Hill, which 
is at least two miles distant." 

The more probable site of the original 
manor-house is that pointed out by Lysons 
in a meadow called Oldbury, near Nags 
Head Lane, about ^ m. S.E. from the ch. 
(laid down and named Moat in the Ord- 
nance Map, a little on the rt. of the lane 
from the ch. to Enfield Highway). It is 
" an oblong area of 3*35 acres [4*07 acres 
according to the following dimensions], 
surrounded by a deep and wide moat 
with high embankments. The south side 
is 1.32 yards long, with a vallum 12 yards 
high, and the north side 160 yards long, 
with the vallum 16 yards high, and 16 
yards wide at the base. The east and west 
sides are 135 yards long, the vallum on 
the west side showing an entrance in the 
middle, corresponding with another in 
the inner vallum, which is 40 yards long 
at the east and west, and 96 yards at the 
north and south. The moat is from 10 
to 12 yards wide, except on the north, 
where it is 32 yards wide. At the north- 
west comer is a mount, indicating a small 
keep, and opposite to it on the other side 
of the moat is a deep well." ♦ 

Enfield Palace^ as the house which 
Edward VI. rebuilt for the Princess Eliza- 
beth has long been named, is situated on 
the S. side of Enfield High Street, nearly 
opposite the ch. Originally a large, but 
never a very stately building, the prin- 
ciple firont, facing the W., consisted of a 
centre with boldly projecting wings, bay 
windows, and tall gables. The present 
palace is only a part of Edward's building, 
the larger portion having been pulled 
down in 1792, and several small houses 
built with the materials. What remains 
is not very pcJatial in aspect, and is much 
shut in by mean shops and dwelling- 
houses. It comprises a portion of the 
centre and S. wing; is of red brick, 
much altered and added to. The orna- 
mental features of the exterior have nearly 
all disappeared. 

** A part of one of the lai^ rooms on the ground 
floor," however, "still remains nearly in its original 
state, with its fine fretted panels of oak and its 
ornamental ceiling with pendents of four spreading 
leares, and enrichments of the crown, tiie rose, 
and the fleur-de-lis. The chimney piece is of stone, 

* Ford's Enfield, p. 23 ; Lysons, Environs, roL ii, 
p. 188; Robinaan'a Hiat of Enfield, vol i., p. 61. 



beautifully cut and supported by Ionic and Coiin- 
thian columns, decorated with foliage and birds, 
and the rose and portcullis crowned ; with the 
arms of Ehigland and France quarterly in a garter, 
and the royal supporters, a lion and a dragon. 
Below is the motto, Sola scUiu servire Deo aunt 
coetera fraude». The letters E. R. are on this 
chimney piece, and were formerly on each side of 
the wings of the principal building. The mono- 
gram is clearly that of Edward VI., as the same 
room contains part of another chimney piece which 
was removed from one of the upper apartments, 
with nearly the same ornaments, and uie motto, 
Vt ros super herbam eat benevolerUia Regis, alluding 
no doubt to the royal grant. Several of the 
ceilings in the upper rooms are decorated in a 
similar manner to those below." * 

The palace was let by Sir Nicholas 
Raynton in 1635 to Sir Thomas Trevor, 
Baron of the Exchequer, who held it till 
his death in 1656. About 1660 it was 
let to Robt. Uvedale, LL.D., master of the 
Granmiar School, who established an aca- 
demy in it which soon acquired a great 
reputation, his pupils in the plague year, 
1665, including the Earl of Huntingdon, 
Viscount Kilmorey, Lord Coleraine, Sir 
Jeremy Sambrooke, Bart., and sons of 
Sir Baldwin Wyke, Bart., and other per- 
sons of distinction.! Dr. Uvedale was 
much attached to the study of botany, 
corresponded with the leading contem- 
porary botanists, and formed an almost 
unequalled hortus siccus, which was pur- 
chased for a large sum by Sir Robert 
Walpole, and is now in the British Mu- 
seum. His garden at the palace is the 
subject of a very eulogistic notice in a 
view of the gardens around London in 
1691, by J. Gibson.^ 

"Dr. Uvedale, of Enfield, is a great loTer of 
plants, and, havhig an extraordinary art in man- 
aging them, is become master of the greatest and 
choicest collection of exotic greens that is perhaps 
anywhere in this land. His greens take up six or 
seven houses or roomsteads. § His orange trees and 
largest myrtles fill up his biggest house, and an- 
other house is filled with myrtles of a lees sLse, and 
those more nice and curious plants tiiat need 
dooer keeping are in warmer rooms, and some of 
them stand where he thinks fit. His fiowers are 
choice, his stock nimierous, and his culture of them 
very methodical and curious ; but to speak of the 
garden, in the whole, it does not lie fine to please 
the eye, his delight and care lying more £a the 
ordering particular plants, than in the pleasing 
-view and form of his garden." 

His connection with the palace is, how- 

* Ford's Enfield, p. 25. 
f Robinson's Hist, of Enfield, vol i, p. 48. 
i Ardueologia, vol xii., p. 188. 
§ We here see the origin of the term "green- 
house." 
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ever, now best preserved by the great 
cedar immediately behind the house, 
which forms a conspicuous object from 
many parts of the town, and is justly 
prized by the inhabitants. It is believed 
to be the first cedar planted in this coun- 
try, and "tradition hands down to us 
that the plant was brought immediately 
from Mount Libanus in a portmanteau, 
probably by one of his scholars."* 
Planted between 1662 and 1670, in 1779 
it had attained a height of 45 ft. 9 in., 
though 8 ft. of the top was broken off by 
a high wind in 1703. In Nov. 1794 " a 
strong gale from the N.W. deprived it 
of the whole of the upper part, which 
fell with a tremendous crash, and in its 
fall several of the lower branches were 
much injured." In 1793 it measured 13 ft. 
6 in. in girth, and in 1873, 16 ft. 2 in., at 
8 ft. from the ground.f A seedling from 
this tree, planted by Mr. Ford at Old 
Park in 1846, measured in 1873, 5 ft. 7 in. 
in circumference; and another planted 
there in 1851 had in 1873 attained a height 
of 33 ft^ 

Old Pa/rk was the Home Park of En- 
field Manor House, and was known as the 
Frith, or Panyiis Intrinteow, to distinguish 
it from the Chase, which was the Outer 
Park, Parens Extrinsecus, or as it was 
commonly called the Great Park. Old 
Park, with the hop-garden and the warren, 
was given by Charles II. in 1660 to George 
Monk, first Duke of Albemarle. By the 
death of the second duchess it escheated 
to the Crown, and was granted by Wil- 
liam in., in 1689, to the Earl of Butland ; 
it afterwards passed through various 
hands, and is now the property and resi- 
dence of Edw. Ford, Esq., author of the 
History of Enfield. The house appears to 
have been originally a ranger's lodge of 
the time of James I. ; parts have been 
pulled down, and the remainder trans- 
formed into a comparatively modem resi- 
dence: but there "still remain in the 
library the original open chimney and 
hearth with fire-dogs, and a curious old 
reredos, with figures of the time of 



* Bobinaon. 

•f Dr. Bobinaon (Hist of Enfield, toL L, p. 116) 
gives a diagram of the tree, with admeasurements 
made in 1821, showing the girth at 12 different 
places : its peopendiomar height was then 64 ft 
Sin. 

X Ford's Enfield, p. 171. 



James I."*^ Camden mentions as existing 
in his time, on the lawn in front of the 
house, "a Roman Oppidum, surrounded 
on three sides by a circular entrenchment 
from which various interesting relics have, 
at different times, been obtained." The 
park and grounds contain some remark- 
ably fine oaks ; an ilex which " rests its 
branches on the ground in every direction, 
and has a spread of upwards of 70 feet in 
diameter ; " and a Portugal laurel 30 ft. 
high, and 105 ft. in diameter, the largest 
probably in England. Chase Sids HousCy 
the pleasant residence of Philip Twells, 
Esq., M.P. ; and Chase Parky the seat of 
Mrs. Adams, were, with their fine grounds, 
formerly parts of Old Park. 

The Parcu* Eastrinsecus^ Enfield 
Chase, will be noticed under that head- 
ing. 

Worcesters, for awhile another royal 
manor, belonged in the reign of Edward 
II. to Sir Bartholomew de Enefield; in 
1374 was purchased by John Wroth, from 
whose daughter and heir two-thirds of the 
manor pa^ed to her cousin, Sir John 
Tiptoft, and on his death to his son, the 
Earl of Worcester, Lord High Treasurer 
to Henry VI., who was executed in 1471 ; 
"then did the axe at one blow cut off 
more learning in England than was left 
in the heads of all the surviving nobility."! 
His estates were forfeited, but restored 
by Edward IV. to his son, upon whose 
death, without succession, the manor be- 
came the property of Thomas Lord Roos, 
who had married Philippa, sister of the 
first Earl of Worcester. From Lord Roos 
it passed to Sir Thomas Lovell, KG., 
Treasurer of the Household, and one of 
the executors of Henry VII. Lovell lived 
here many years, and probably rebuilt the 
house : Lincoln's Inn gateway, Chancery 
Lane, was built by him. He was in 1516 
honoured with a visit, at his house at 
Enfield, by Margaret, Dowager Queen of 
Scots, and sister of Henry VIII. Lovell 
died at his manor-house 1524, and Lysons 
gives a long account of the ceremonies at 
his funeral (one of extraordinary pomp), 
and the procession to Holywell Priory, 
Shoreditch, where he was interred, copied 
from the original in the Heralds' College. 
From Lovell the manor descended to 

♦ Ford, 

t FoUer, Worthies (Cambridgeahiie). 
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Thomas Earl of Rutland, grandson of 
Eleanor, another of the coheirs of Lord 
Roos. In 1540, the manor with the manor- 
house, Elsynge Hall, was given by the 
Earl of Rutland to Henry VIII. As we 
have seen, Henry employed it as a nursery 
for his children. Edward VI. settled the 
manor, along with that of Enfield, on his 
sister Elizabeth for her life ; and Eliza- 
beth, after her accession to the throne, on 
several occasions, kept her court at El- 
synge Hall, or Enfield House, as it was 
now commonly called. By Elizabeth, or 
James, the manor was granted to Cecil, 
1st Earl of Salisbury, but a special reser- 
vation was made of the manor-house. In 
1616, the 2nd Earl of Salisbury alienated 
the manor to Nicholas Raynton, who was 
already in possession of the "very an- 
cient house caUed Enfield House (other- 
wise Elsynge Hall)." It afterwards passed 
successively to the Wolstenholmes and 
Armstrongs, and in 1799 was purchased 
by James Meyer, whose great-nephew is 
the present owner. 

Elsynge Hall has long been pulled 
down, and the place where it stood for- 
gotten. Lysons, writing at the end of 
the 18th cent.,* says, " its site is not 
now known." He thought it probable, 
however, that it stood about a quarter 
of a mile from Forty Hall, near the 
stream of water which runs to Enfield 
Wash, where the inequalities of the ground 
and the remains of fish-ponds show there 
has been a building, and where tradition 
says that Queen Mary had a palace. Dr. 
Robinson, 20 years later, repeats Lysons' 
statement. According to Mr. Ford, how- 
ever, the site was more to the W., " and 
is stiU discernible towards the bottom of 
the avenue at Forty Hall, between the 
house and the Maiden-bridge-brook. Here, 
in dry seasons, the outlines of an extensive 
fabric may be traced on the ground by 
the withering of the grass ; — ^the remains 
of foundations have frequently been dug 
up, and about the year 1830, under a lime 
tree in the avenue, an unfortunate bullock 
fell through the decayed brickwork into 
a vault below." f 

The present manor-house of Worcesters 
is Fo7i:y Hall (Jas. Meyer, Esq.), at Forty 
Hill, about 1^ m. N.E. from the ch., on the 

* Environs, 1st ed., 1791 ; 2nd, 1810. 
t History of Enfield, p. 76. 



1. of the road to Cheshunt. The house, a 
large and stately brick mansion, was buQt, 
1629-32, by Inigo Jones for Sir Nicholas 
Raynton. The principal rooms are large, 
well-proportioned, and have panelled ceil- 
ings, with good scroUwork. The house 
contains some good pictures: among 
others, * Uriah conveying the letter from 
David,' purchased at the Lansdowne 
sale 1800, as by Raphael, "from the 
Orleans collection," but we find no such ' 
picture in the catalogue of that collec- 
tion; the 'Three Marys,' by An/nibale 
Carracd ; a ' Holy Family,' by Rubens ; 
* The Miraculous Draught of Fishes,' by 
B. Teniers; * The Toilet,' by O, Metzu; 
The Carnival, St. Mark'p, Canaletto ; two 
landscapes by Both^ from the Lansdowne 
collection, and a fine portrait of Sir N. 
Raynton by Bohson, The quaint but pic- 
turesque gateway leading to the stables 
was erected by Inigo Jones. The house 
stands in a richly timbered park of some 
280 acres. Ohs. the fine cedars on the 
lawn : one has a clean trunk for a height 
of 60 ft. ; another is 15 ft. in girth at 
4 ft. from the ground ; a third 13 ft. 8 in. 
at 4 ft., with a spread of branches 92 ft. 
in diameter. The splendid double avenue 
of limes was planted by Sir N. Raynton 
in the reign of Charles I. The horse- 
chesnut near the lodge entrance of Forty 
Hall is that selected by Loudon, in his 
' Arboretum,' as a grand specimen of the 
tree in its prime : it is 80 ft. high, and 
has a girth of 11 ft. at 4 ft. from the 
ground. In the wood is a magnificent 
Spanish chesnut above 99 ft. high, with 
a clear stem for upwards of 70 ft., and a 
nobly spreading head : the trunk is 16 ft. 
7 in. at 5 ft. from the ground.* 

Forty HiU has been long famous for 
its trees. The elms (well known by 
Lewis's engraving, 1818), though still fine, 
are greatly reduced in number and gran- 
deur. One noble tree was cut down to 
form the keel of the British Queen, " the 
largest vessel that had then been built, 
being 36 ft. longer than any ship in the 
British navy;" and since then several 
more of the trees have been sacrificed for 
a like purpose. The largest of the re- 
maining trees lost its head in a great 
storm in 1863. "This tree measured at 
the ground 26 ft. ; and at 4 ft., 18 ft. 
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6 in."* From seyeral parts of Forty 
Hill the wooded character of the neigh- 
bourhood is well seen ; and extenaiye dis- 
tant views are obtained. On its N. side is 
MyddUton Hou»e{n. C. B. Bowles, Esq.), 
the beantifol grounds of which adjoin 
those of Forty Hall. It was built on the 
site of an old house called Bowling Gkreen, 
in 1818, by H. C. Bowles, Esq., and was 
named in honour of Sir Hugh Myddleton, 
to whose patriotism and energy London 
is indebtea for the New Riyer. Mr. Bowles 
was the fortunate possessor of shares in 
the N. R. Company ; the river runs through 
and is a great ornament to the grounds, 
and Sir Hugh lived in the vicini^ whilst 
this portion of the works was bemg con- 
structed. The house has been enlarged 
by its present owner, and, though not of 
much architectural value, is a spacious 
and comfortable looking mansion. In- 
cluded in the estate is the site of the old 
White Webbs Houeej given by Queen 
Elizabeth to her physician, Dr. Huicks ; 
but which fell under suspicion at the time 
of the Gunpowder Plot, in consequence of 
its having been ascertained that Guido 
Vaux had been in the habit of visiting it 
prior to his apprehension, that " Mrs. Vaux 
had spent a month there, when mass was 
said by a priest," indeed, as Guido after- 
wards admitted, had "taken the house 
and furnished it at her own expense," and 
that Garnet (the Jesuit) had oeen there 
under assumed names. The house was 
searched, but the Report to the Council 
says ** the search ended in the discovery 
of Popish books and relics, but no papers 
or munitions, and the house was found to 
be full of trapdoors and passages." The 
old house, wMch was of considerable ex- 
tent, was pulled down in 1790. Its site 
was near White Webbs Lane, formerly 
known as Rome Lane— probably from 
some tradition connecting it with the 
Plot. " The remains of the fish-ponds and 
orchards are still discernible, and the ale 
house known as the King and Tinker 
probably still retains some portions of the 
old outbuildings. With tins little beer- 
shop is popularly identified the ballad of 
King James and the Tinker, the incident 
of which is supposed to have occurred 
during the residence of James I. at Theo- 
balds?' f The tradition, though Mr. Ford 
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favours it, will hardly hold water. The 
ballad of ' King James and the Tinkler' is 
eminently a border ballad, and is popular 
throughout the northern counties ; tinkler 
is the northern term for a tinker, but was 
never used, so far as we know, in the 
south : and in the received version of the 
ballad (though not in that printed by Mr. 
Ford), the tinkler says, "The king's on 
the Border a chasing the deer."* The 
ballad must therefore, we fear, be disso- 
ciated from Enfield, notwithstanding the 
beerhouse sign. The present WMte Webbs 
Park dates from 1787, when the estate 
was purchased by Dr. Wilkinson, who 
increased the domain and built the house 
in 1791. House and park have been en- 
larged by the present owner, H. Wilkinson, 
Esq. The nark now comprises 250 acres, 
100 of whicn are woodland, and covered 
with oak and underwood, a relic of the 
old Chase ; thie remainder of the park is 
also rich in timber, whilst on the nill-top 
is a thick plantation of Scotch firs, which 
form a conspicuous object from the sur- 
rounding country. The house contains a 
collection of paintings (including por- 
traits of the Dukes of Monti Leoni, rnll- 
length, by VelasaueZj from the Auldjo 
collection ; John Lockej hy Xneller ; por- 
traits of his daughters, and a landscape, by 
Oainsborough ; Charity, by Sir J. Rey- 
nolds ; portrait of himself, by Wilson; 
Lady Jersey, and a son of Col. Hill, by 
/Sir Thomas Ltmrenoe ; and others attn- 
buted to Tintoretto, Bosalbay Zuochero, 
Oreuze, etc.) ; terra-cottas by DonatelU, 
Mawman, etc. ; miniatures (among others, 
one of Alfieri with the autograph of 
Byron); Limoges enamels, and enamels 
b^ Bone and Petitot; Delia Robbia, Capo 
di Monte, and Sevres wares; carved 
ivories ; bronzes ; buhl, tortoiseshell, and 
other fancy cabinets, and old furniture ; 
vases, busts, and an illuminated missal 
from Newstead Abbey. 

Enfield Town, as we have said, stands 
nearly midway between the Chase and 
Enfield Highway, and occupies a tolerably 
central position in the wide parish. Ed- 
ward I., in 1303, granted by charter a 
licence to Humphrey de Bohun and bis 
heirs to hold a market at Enfield weekly 

* Mr. Ford's rerBion reads, " the King is a htut- 
isf the fair fallow deer "—whioh haa hardlj the 
old ballad ring. 
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on Mondays. James I. renewed the grant 
(altering the day, however, to Satai^y), 
and at the same time established a Court 
of Pie Powder. The market has long been 
abandoned, and the Pie Powder forgotten, 
but the market-place in the centre of the 
town remains unbuilt on, and imparts to it 
an open characteristic aspect. Formerly it 
must have been eminently picturesque. 
The main street passes through the market- 
place. On one side was the palace, its 
great cedar rising above it, and none of the 
mean shops aboat it which now nearly 
conceal it from, the view. On the other 
side was the broad open market-place, 
flanked on one hand by a large quaintly 
gabled inn, with its swinging sign sus- 
pended from an elaborate handwrought 
iron standard, and on the other an ancient 
wooden tenement. The farther or N. 
side of the square was bordered by a 
smaller hosteliy (the King's Head, still 
standing), and the tower and S, side of 
the old ch. In the centre oi the place, 
and in front d. the ch., stood the markets 
house, an octagonal wooden building, 
consisting merety of a tall roof sup* 
ported on a central and S outer columns. 
Near the market-house stood the stocks 
and whipping-post, and there was a port- 
able pillory — only to be brought into the 
square, however, on special occasions. 
Even as late as 1827, if we may trust a 
charming etching of that date by George 
Cooke from a drawing by Stanfield, the 
market-place retained much of its old 
character. The large inn, with its double 
gable of Jacobean type and swinging sign, 
was still there (it is now converted into 
a very sober-looking office of the Local 
Board), as well as tlM rude old half -plaster 
houses beside it; but the stocks were 
gone, and the market-house had just given 
place to the present Market Cros&— built 
in 1826, — a poor attempt at a Gothic cross 
in brick, covered with cement: restored 
1866. The stocks may be found by the 
police-station ; but the whipping-post and 
pillory have disappeared altogetiier. 

The Chvrch (St. Andrew) stands, as has 
been said, on the N. side of the market- 
place, and within a spacious but over- 
crowded ch,-yard. It is of flint and stone, 
but covered externally with cement. Per- 
pendicular in style, and consists of nave, 
with clerestorey, chancel, and aisles, W. 
tower (in which is a peal of 8 bells), and 



S. porch. The long side of the ch., lying 
parallel to the market-place, plaster- 
covered, and having continuous lines ot 
ugly (and comparatively modem) battle- 
ment^ alike on tower, nave, aisles, and 
chancel, can hardly be called picturesque, 
and certainly is not impressive. Of old 
the monotony was broken by a quaint 
muniment-house with a round stair turret,, 
built upon, and projecting over the S. 
porch, but this was removed when the ch. 
was enlarged in 1824, The iiUerior is of 
more interest. It has a larger and loftier 
look than you anticipate as you descend U) 
it — ^the floor being some feet below the 
ch.-yard, which has risen by the slow 
accumulation of ages. The nave is sepa-- 
rated from the chancel by » lofty arch;, 
the aisles run the whole length of both 
nave and chancel, making the interior a 
parallelogram KKXft. long and 63 ft. wide. 
There are galleries, but they are set well 
back, and by no means injure the appear- 
ance of the building. The ch. has been 
several times altered, repaired, and * re- 
stored ; ' the last and most thorough restora- 
tion of the interior bdng made in 1866, 
when, in addition to substantial and 
decorative repairs, new roofs were placed 
on the nave, aisles, and chancel. From the 
portions of old walls, windows, etc., then 
brought to light, it is clear that though 
seenungly of the Perp. period, the ch. 
has grown inJbo its present form by exten- 
sion and reconstruction. !l^e modified 
lancet window with the hagioscope uoder 
it in the S. wall ot the chancel, opened in> 
the restoration of 1866, shows that portion 
of the ch. to be of late B.E. date : this 
was of course the outer wall of the chan- 
cel ; the aisle was a much later addition, 
The mouldings of the nave and chancel 
arches show tiiie body of the ch. to be of 
the 14th cent.; the clerestorey is late 
Idth ; thje N. aisle was rebuilt, or ex-- 
tended, in the 16th cent. The S. aisle was 
built, or rebuilt, as late as 1824. The 
stencil decoration of the chancel, the en- 
caustic tUes and garish glass in the E, 
window, all date from 1866. The se- 
dilia and piscina occupy the place o^ 
those uncovered in 1852, but are them- 
selves modem. Ohs, the recess in piers ot 
chancel arch for staircases to the rood- 
loft. 

Montst—Th^ oldest mont.i8 one of great 
interest ; it is an altar-tomb to the Lady 
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Jorosn (or Joyce), dftujrhtcr and coheiress 
of ('hRrlt<in, IaucI PoweH.nn<l wife of John 
Unn-n Tiptoft, d. 1446. and stands within 
the K. arch on tlie N. side of tlie chancel; 
the canopy over it is of later date. The 
t<inih lias on ea^*h side 4 panels with 
shields of amis, and on the top a slab of 
prey rurlnvk marble, on which is inlaid 
A remarkably fine and well-prcst»n'cd 
hraM, with a full-length effigy of Lady 
Tipt<ift, her hands raiscil and joined as 
in prayer, nnder a trij)le cusikhI and 
cro<-kete<l conopy. From the shafts which 
supi)ort the canopy hang 6 shields bearing 
the arms of Powcs, Tiptoft, and Holland. 
At the angles were emblems of the Evan- 
gelists, of which, however, only that of 
St. Matthew remains, though in the en- 
graving of the brass in Rolnnson (1823) 
3 are tigure<l. Round the margin is the 
insc. setting forth the lady's connections 
and date of decease, and ending with the 
usual invocation. The brass w^ill interest 
the student of costume. The lady wears 
a flowing dress deeply edged with ei-mine, 
which covers the feet, and over it an 
ermine surcoat, and sleeveless jacket with 
a narrow border of ermine. Over all is a 
long heraldic cloak embroidered with the 
lions of Powes and Holland, fastened by 
a richly jewelled cord, the long ends of 
which terminate in tassels, llie head- 
dress is the large and elaborate homed 
coiffure of the time, bordered with jewels, 
and surmounted with a coronet. Her hair 
is concealed by a cover-chef. A rich neck- 
lace with a pendent jewel, narrow brace- 
lets on her wrists, and a ring on the third 
finger of her right hand, complete the 
costume. It may be compared with the 
somewhat earlier, but very similar, brass 
of Eleanor de Bohun, Duchess of Glouces- 
ter, in "Westminster Abbey. The canopy 
above the tomb was erected in the 16th 
cent., by an Earl of Rutland, in memory 
of one of his ancestors, but, as there are 
on it only armorial bearings without an 
inscription, it is uncertain to which : it 
has lately been restored at the expense of 
the Duke of Rutland. Gough, the anti- 
quary. Dr. Bherwen, and Mr. Schnebbelie, 
the draughtsman to the Soc. of Anti- 
quaries, explored the vault beneath the 
tomb, Oct. 23rd, 1788, but found only frag- 
ments of a wooden coffin, and a few 
mouldering bones. By the vestry door in 
the K. chancel aisle is a lofty and very 



elaborate marble monument to Sir Nicholas 
Raynton. of Forty Hall (d. 1646), and hig 
wife Rebecca (d. 1640). In the principal 
storey, under a canopy borne on 2 Corin- 
thian columns of black marble, is the 
recumbent effigy of Sir Nicholas, in full 
armour, partly covered with the robe of 
Lord Mayor. He has a massiTe collar of 
88., roses and portcullis ; his head raised, 
and leaning on his right hand, the elbow 
resting on a cushion. In the stage below 
is a like recumbent effigy of his wife^ 
habited as Lady Mayoress with mff and 
chain, her 1. arm resting on a cnshion, 
and holding a book in her right hand. 
Beneath are smaller effigies of Sir Nicholas 
and Lady Raynton kneeling on opposite 
sides of a desk, with books open before 
them, 2 sons kneeling behind the knight, 
and 3 daughters behind the ladj, while at 
the foot of the desk is an in&nt in a 
cradle. At the summit, rising from a 
broken pediment, are the shield and ciest 
of Raynton, and above it a smaller shield 
of Moulton, and on the sides Raynton, 
and Raynton impaling Moulton. In the 
8. aisle is a mural mont. of coloured 
marble with small effigies of a man 
and woman kneeling at a dedc (the 
man's head gone), to Dorothie, wife of 
Robert Middlemore (d. 1646). Over it 
a larger mont. to Francis Evington, d. 
1614, with small kneeling effigy. In S. 
chancel aisle, an elaborate marble mont., 
with good bust, under tent drapery, of 
Thomas Stringer, Esq., M.P., of Dnrants, 
d. 1706. N. aisle, a kneeling effigy <3 
Robert Deicrowe, d. 1686. Aronnd the 
waUs are various mural monts. to local 
magnates and parochial benefactors, but 
the only one of any general interest is that 
to John Abemethy, the surgeon, who died 
at Enfield, 1831. On the floor of the N. 
aisle are hratses of William Smith, d. 
1692, " who in his life served king Heniy 
VIIL, king Edward VL, Queen Marie, 
and now Queen Elizabeth," and Jane his 
wife. On the same slab are indents for 
children, but the brasses are gone. Among 
the tombs in the ch.-yard are those of 
Lord and Lady Napier of Murchiston, and 
various local celebrities. 

The plain old red-brick building, with 
3 gables, on the W. side of the ch.-yard is 
the Grammar School, founded towards 
the end of the 16th cent.: long ill- 
managed, it was in 1873 closed^ prepara- 
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tory to being reopened under a new 
scheme drawn up by the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners. 

A chapel of ease to the mother ch. 
<St. Michael and All Angels) was built in 
1873, chiefly at the cost of G. Batters, 
Esq., of Brigadier Hill, N. of the town. It 
is a good E.E. edifice, designed by Messrs. 
Slater and Carpenter, and will consist of 
nave, aisles, apsidal chancel, and tower ; 
but the tower and western portion of the 
nave are left for erection hereafter. At 
infield Highway is the district ch. of St. 
James, erected in 1831, and to which a 
new chancel, with painted glass windows, 
was added in 1863 by the Rev. J. Har- 
man, as a memorial to his wife. Jesus 
Church, Forty HUl, was erected and en- 
dowed in 1835 by C. P. Meyer, Esq., of 
Forty Hall. St. John the Baptist, Clay 
Hill, is a graceful little E.E. ch. of brick 
and stone, with a bell-cote at the W., 
built, with the parsonage, in 1857, from 
the designs of Mr. P. St. Aubyn : the intM 
admirably fitted, and all the windows are 
filled with painted glass. Christ Church, 
Cock Fostersy or Trent Christ Church, as 
the eccl. dist. of 730 inhabitants is called, 
is a plain ivy-covered building erected in 
1837, at the cost of R. C. L. Sevan, Esq., 
of Trent Park. 

Though Enfield Town is the centre of 
the parish, contains the mother ch., some 
good shops, the market cross, and is the 
seat of the petty sessions and the local and 
parochial boards, a much larger portion 
of the population is settled in Enfield 
Highma/y^ which stretches along the Hert- 
ford road from Ponders End on the S. 
to beyond Enfield Wash on the N., with 
a good many streets running off on the rt. 
towards the Lea, along which are several 
large factories. The eccl. dist. of Enfield 
Highway had in 1871 a population of 
S027, including that of the colony which 
has grown up in connection with the 
Royal Small Arms Factory. 

Ponders End is now a busy hamlet, 
having its rly. stat. (Grt. E., Cambridge 
line) in South Street, Rly. Tavern, and 
several good inns, gas and water works, 
and large factories. It still contrives, 
however, though with difficulty, to sustain 
somewhat of its old character of rural 
gentility. Here was of old the manor- 
house of 

DurantSj Durance, or DurrarWs Har- 



how. In the reign of Edward I. the 
manor belonged to Richard de Plessitis, 
from whom it passed, 1336, by marriage 
to Thomas Durant, whose only daughter, 
Maud, marrying John Wroth, carried it to 
the Wroth family, in whose possession it 
remained till 1673, when the executors of 
Sir Henry Wroth (d. 1671) sold the manor 
to Sir Thomas Stringer, who married a 
daughter of the notorious Judge Jeffreys 
(a sometime resident at Enfield, and a 
frequent visitor at Durants). It has since 
changed hands frequently, and is now 
the property of Woodham Connop, Esq. 
The Manor House, a moated house wldi 
bridge, gate-house, posterns, etc., stood N. 
of Ponders End, a little B. of the high- 
road. It was accidentally burned towaSrds 
the end of the 18th c6nt., from too many 
logs being heaped on the hall fire, at a 
meeting of tenants. Sir Thomas Wroth, 
" of the Bedchamber and a favorite to 
King Edward VI." is celebrated by FuUer 
as a sufferer and exile for conscience* 
sake under the Marian persecution.* Sir 
Robert Wroth (d. 1614) was the friend of 
Ben Jonson, who has addressed to him 
one of the happiest of his epistles ; — 

** How bleBsed art thou, canst love the ooantry, 
Wroth, 
Whether by ohoioe, or fate, or both 1 
And ihougli so near the Cily, and the Court, 
Art ta'en with neither's vice nor sport. ; 

* * « * « 

But canst at home, in thy aecorer rest^ 
Live with unbought proviaion blest ; 
Free from proud porches, or the gilded roofiB^ 
*Mong8t lowing herds, and solid hoofs ; 
Along the curldd woods, and painted meads, 
TluK>ugh which a serpent river leads 
To some ood courteous shade, which he calls 

his, 
And makes sleep softer than it is. 
Or if thou list the night in watch to break, 
A-bed canst hear the loud stag speak, 
In spring, oft rousM for thy Master's sport. 
Who for it makes thy House his Court.^' t 

The last line is of course an allusion to 
James I., who was a frequent visitor at 
Durants when hunting the deer at Enfield 
Chase. " To the noble Lady, the Lady 
Mary Wroth," wife of Sir Robert, and 
daughter of Eobert Sidney, Earl of Lei- 
cester, Jonson not only dedicated his 
* Alchemist,* but inscribed a Sonnet, in 

* Church Hist, of Britain n)edication of B. v., 
Sect, iii., to the Right Worshipful Sir Henry Wroth, 
Knt.) ; Worthies of England (Middlesex). 

t Ben Jonson, The Forest, iii 
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which he declares that since he has read 
her verses he has become 

** A better lorer, and much belter Po§t, 
Nor is my Muae, or I, aaham'd to owe it." * 

Lincoln House (J. F. Bunting, Esq.), on 
the W. side of the road at Ponders End, 
is an old mansion, said to haye been the 
residence of William Wickham, Bp. of 
Lincoln, a native of Enfield, 1694, and 
afterwards of the 2nd and 8rd Earls of 
Lincoln, 1600—1612. It appears to have 
been originally an irregular but picturesque 
brick building, with buttress-like pilas- 
ters, but a large portion of the house was 
burned down some years since, and has 
been altered iii rebuildifag. Before the 
alterations^ the hall and principal rooms 
had elaborately omftmented ceilings, 
panelled wainscoting on the walls, and 
hersidic glass in the wihdo^ws. 

Ihifisld Wash, at the N. end of Enfield 
Highway, is a busy poptilous place with a 
rly. Stat. (Ordnance Factoi*jr | m. B. of the 
highroad), many shops, inns, and good 
private residences. It owes its name to 
the little stream which, rising in the Chase, 
here crossed the road, and spreading out 
made the waskj through which horses a!nd 
carriages had to flounder, but which is 
now carried under it, and tui^omg to the 
S.E., falls into the Lea a little bdow the 
Ordnance Factory. A hut on the E. side 
of the road at Enfield Wash, at the comer 
of the lane leading to the marsh, was the 
asserted theatre of the strange case of 
Elizabeth Canning, which in the middle 
of the last century created an amount of 
excitement in the country comparable in 
a small way to that of the Claimaiit in 
our own time. Canning was a servant 
who, having had a holiday on New Year's 
Day, 1753, was returning home at night 
when, as she affirmed, on passing the^gate 
of Bethleham Hospital she was attacked 
by two men, robbed, maltreated, and 
dragged away in a half -insensible condi-- 
tion to a cottage, which she afterwards 
found was that kept by Mother Wells, a 
gipsey at Enfield Wash.. There, besides 
Wells, were another gipsey named Mary 
Squires (who assisted in further robbing 
her, and cut off her stays), and a young 
woman named Hall. In this den she was 
kept, with only an occasional crust of 

* Underwoods, p. 1M» ed. 1640. 



bread and water, for a month, when she 
managed to escape by pulling down a 
board nailed in front of a window, and 
dropping into the lane. On gaining the 
road, she inqtdred the way to London, 
and reached her home at night in a 
wretched condition. Her statement natu- 
rally excited great commiseration. Search 
was made, she identified the house and 
room in which she had been kept, and 
(though the room differed in many respects 
from her description) no doubt at this 
time seems to have been entertained as to 
the truth of her story. The three women 
were taken into custody, and Wells and 
Squires committed for trial. Hall was 
discharged, but, being again apprehended 
on a warrant, she made a confession con- 
firming in the main the statements of 
Canning. At the trial Canning and Hall 
repeated their respective stories : the two 
gipseys were convicted; Wells was sen- 
tenced to be burnt in the hand and im- 
prisoned, and Squires to be hanged. But 
now came a strong reaction. The contra- 
dictions in the evidence of Canning led to 
private inquiries, and the Lord Mayor 
(Gascoigne) laid the result before the 
King, who referred the memorial to the 
Attorney and Solicitor Gteneral, on whose 
recommendation the two women were 
pardoned, and Canning prosecuted for 
perjury. Subscriptions were raised for 
colidacting her defence; but after a 
patient trial of seven days she waa 
found guilty, and sentenced to a month's 
imprisonment, and transportation for 
seven years. The town was in an uproar. 
Every one was either a Qmftvngite or 
an Egyptian, The mob, who were of the 
former, attacked the Lord Mayor, broke 
the windows of his coach, and committed 
other excesses. The wealthier of her sup- 
porters published pamphlets,* and got up 
subscriptions. Orator Henley preached 
in her favour, and one zealot found an 

• Ljaonik EnTiron8,Tol ii., pp. 2M-18, giree a list 
of 86 pamphleta on the Caimiiig oaae, pubUahed at 
piioee vaxTing from 6d. to e«., and U printa, in- 
duding views and groond-fdans of the house, and 
portraits of the several personages. B(»tow, * Ro- 
mano LaTo-Lil/ p. 217, has a very inaeoorate 
aoooont of the affidr. Among other thinn he 
says— "Two gipsy women were bomt in the hand 

in the most cruel and frightful manner, 

and two gipsy men, their relations, sentenced 
to be hanged, for running away with" th* 
'* hooriUie wendu" 
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indisputable proof of her innocence and 
veracity in certain conjunctions of the 
heavenly bodies. What follows reads like 
a leaf out of one of De Foe's novels. 
Several hundred pounds being subscribed 
for her benefit, she was " allowed to trans- 
port herself," ix., choose her ship and pay 
for her passage, to America. There, prac- 
tically a free woman, the little fortune 
with which her supporters had provided 
her, enabled her to make what is termed 
" a very advantageous marriage " with a 
planter, and she had a prosperous career 
till her death in 1773. 

East of Enfield Wash is 

Thb Royal Small Abms Factobt, 
situated at Enfield Lock, between the river 
Lea and the Lea and Stour Navigation, 
about 1^ m. from the main road at Enfield 
Wash. It is, however, best reached from 
the Ordnance Factory Stat, of the Grt. E. 
Rly. (Cambridge line) : cross the line and 
continue along Armoury Lane, ^ m., to 
the Lea Navigation, where turn to the rt., 
and at the end of the lane cross the bridge, 
and the gate is on the 1. The factory 
covers a large area ; the buildings, which 
occupy thr^ sides of a quadrangle, are 
neat and substantial in appearance, but 
quite devoid of ornament ; the interior 
a series of large workrooms, filled with 
machinery of the highest class, and much 
of it of exceeding beauty and refine- 
ment. The first room you enter, called 
the Action Shop, from everything relating 
to the action (or breechloading and lock 
apparatus) being finished in it, is 200 
ft. by 219 ft., and contains some 800 
maclunes. 

A small factory was founded by the 
Government at Enfield early in the century, 
but the present establishment is of much 
more recent date. Machinery for the 
manufacture of rifles was introduced from 
America, and the Enfield Factory set to 
work in January 1857. At first the ma- 
chinery was placed under the supervision 
of Mr. Perkins, who brought it over from 
America, and remained at the factory 
about 3 years ; since then it has been 
managed entirely by the factory ofl&cials, 
the first Superintendent of the Factory 
being Colonel Manley Dixon, R.A., who 
retained that post till 1872, when he was 
succeeded by Colonel Eraser, the present 
Superintendent. The rifle originally pro- 
duced was that known as the Ihifield; the 



machinery was afterwards modified to 
produce the Snider, and to convert the 
Enfield into that arm. Since 1872 it 
has been entirely remodelled to manu- 
facture the Martini-Henry, the most per- 
fect military arm yet produced. The 
remodelling and development of the 
machinery has been going on with won- 
derful rapidity during the past two 
years, witii a continuous extension of 
the automatic principle, and with the 
constant aim of improving the quality 
and lessening the cost of manufacture. 
The Enfield machinery is probably the 
most perfect in any gun-making esta- 
blishment, whether private or govern- 
mental, extant. 

A general idea of the works may per- 
haps be most readily given by stating 
briefiy what is shown to visitors. The 
butt and stock, of walnut, are obtained, 
roughly blocked out, from Italy. The 
butt is here passed in succession through 
a series of ingenious turning machines, 
which, without any hand-labour, shape, 
smooth, and polish it, the cutting appa- 
ratus, with a curious movement, f ollowmg 
the varying curves of a steel guide the 
exact size and shape o^ the finished butt, 
the last machine leaving it perfect in form 
and finish, and ready to be transferred to 
a new set which cut out the parts required 
for the reception of the action, true to the 
500th of an inch. The fore-end, from its 
simple character, is shaped and finished 
with still greater celerity and equal accu- 
racy, a barrel taken at hazard at once 
fitting exactiy into the groove of any 
finished stock without the slightest alter- 
ation or adjustment of either. 

The barrel in the rough, merdy a steel 
rod pierced through, has hitherto been ob- 
tained from private firms (mostiy Sheffield 
houses), but rolling mills are bemg erected, 
so that shortly the whole process of manu- 
facture will be conducted at Enfield. The 
grinding of the barrel, the most unhealthy 
of manufacturing processes— it is said a 
grinder scarcely ever lives to be more than 
40 — ^has hitherto been carried on by hand- 
labour, it being the only important excep- 
tion to the automatic character of the 
manufacture. Now, however, after num- 
berless experiments, a simple and beautiful 
machine has been perfected at the factory 
(all attempts to produce such a machine 
at Birmingham, Li^ge, and elsewhere 
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Ituvin^ fuiUil \* an«l U'fon* this volume is in 
the hiuitls of tiu* n>:Mlor, ^riiuliii); will have 
Uvn n'pliii'etl liy turning:, ami the pnx'ew 
1h> IU4 iiiiuRUiouH lut nnv other hrnneh of 
the mnitufm'ture. The Kiriii^, ritlin^, niul 
tiiiiNhin^ are etTivttsl with extniortlinary 
mpiility by atit«iiiiatie nim*hine8 of jn*oat 
Mviniti^ Willi ilieity. These, but es|>eoially 
the rittiii); pn venues, aiv ainon^r the im»8t 
iH'autiful aiiil iiiten'stiii); in the factory. 
The l»arrel has 7 gn Hives, whieh make 1 
turn in 22 im^heK. lliey are formed bv 
)»aMiin>; a euttinjr ttnil 7 times thnmph 
t-aeh jrnK>ve in the Iwurel, and 8o cxqui- 
hitely aiHnmite is the work that the barrel 
with itsjrrooves Injars to Ih> teste<l to the 
10(K)th of an ineh. The size of the barrel 
and depth of the prv»oves are tcateti by 
hanlenetl stwl (;au(^?s. the Rtraightness 
and tinish of the I Hire having previously 
))een testinl by • shading.' A mechimieal 
teat foraAH'rtaining the straightneas of the 
tubt> l)efort» rifling has been lately intro- 
du(\Hl. whieh etTtvts the same object as 
thti shading with greater rapidity, and 
therefon» eeonomy. The polishing and 
browning of the l>arrols, fixing studs, ad- 
justing sights, ete., art* exei^uted in an 
adjoining nK>ni. Every bam»l, we should 
have stnttMl, is proved by fixed charges 
of guniMtwder at the princii)al stages of 
the mainifai'ture, and again, when fiidshed, 
at the long range. 

Just as the stock and barrel, so may the 
actum bo followed step bv step, from 
oommeniHsment to completion. In the 
Smithrry^ in whieh there are 180 dome 
f unnu'es, the action frame, breech block, 
or iKKly, whieh is a frame about Sin. long, 
li wide and 3 deep, with thin sides and 
thiek ends, and oixin at top and bottom, 
is forged from a solid steel bar, heated 
red-hot, and, with the aid of dies and 
imnches, brought into shape by four 
blows of a steam hammer. Here also 
the lever, trigger, tumbler, striker, guard, 
and other parts of the breech action are 
forged an(l prepared for the finishing- 
r(K)m. llic finishing of these several 
l)arts, the making and testing of the 
soring, and the fitting of the firing me- 
ehanism generally, cannot fail to interest 
the visitor, who will be hardly less struck 

* Tlie ouly sucoesaf ul machine for grinding gnn- 
barreU woa too complex and oortly for ordiuary 
mihtary arms. 



by the curious adaptive pliafailitj of 
several of the tools, than by the predsion 
of the results. All, or nearly all, t^e 
higher class tools, machinei^, and gauges 
are made in the factory, and the tool-room 
is to a mechanician one of the mo§t inte- 
t cresting rooms in the establishment. 

The great aim in these works has been 
not merely to produce the best and most 
effective weapon ever put into the hands 
of a private soldier, and to produce it at 
the lowest possible cost by means of auto- 
matic macninery, but to make all the 
se(>arate parts of the instmment inter- 
changeable, so that the several parts 
being kept in store, if any part of a zifie 
be damaged or rendered unserviceable, the 
regimental armourer has merely to remove 
the injured portion, take the correspond- 
ing piece from his repository, and, such is 
the unerring precision with which it is 
made, at once tit it into its place without 
trouble or loss of time. The immense 
value of such a system in actual service, 
and its convenience and economy at all 
times, are self-evident. The firing me- 
chanism is much simpler than that A any 
other breech-loader; the Snider breech, 
for example, being composed of 39 pieces, 
and the Enfield of 60, while the Martini- 
Henry has only 27. 

Ordinarily, from 1600 to 1800 finished 
rifles are turned out at the factory every 
week; but under pressure (as in Apnl 
1873), 3300 per week have been made. 
The recent improvements in the ma- 
chineiy will, vritn the alterations in pro- 
gress, it is believed, before long, enable 
the Factory to produce 6000 rifles a week 
if required. But whilst the manufacture 
of new rifles is the chief business of the 
Factory, swords and bayonets are also 
made. At present about 1500 artizans are 
employed m the Factory, the larger part 
of whom are engaged in attending on the 
automatic machines, and paid by piece- 
work ; the rest are skilled workmen em- 
ployed as overlookers, and in testing the 
work in its various stages.* 

The Royal Small Arms Factory is open 
to visitors (without previous application) 

* We have to acknowledge our obligation to 
Colonel Praser, the Superintendent of the Factory, 
for the ready courtesy with which he afforded us 
access to all parts of the establishment ; and to 
Lt -Colonel Dyer, R.A., the Assist. Suiierintendent, 
for his kindly guidauoe and information. 
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every Monday and Thursday, from 9 till 
12 a.m., and from 2 till 4 p.m. The proof- 
house, immediately 8. of the Factory, and 
the Long Bange a little higher up the Lea, 
are of course not open to visitors. 

Clay HUl, N.W. of Forty Hill, is a 
pretty secluded hamlet lying to the 
left of Baker Street, containing many 
comfortable old houses nestling among 
contemporary trees, a neat inn (the 
Fallow Btush), and the dainty little ch. 
noticed above. Among the seats in 
the neighbourhood is Claymiore (J. W. 
Bosanquet, Esq.), a stately mansion, cele- 
brated in the days of its late owner, Mr. 
Harman, for its artistic contents: the 
grounds are extensive, varied, and in- 
formal, and command wide views over 
the Chase. BulVs Cross (Inn, the Pied 
JBuU)y immediately beyond Forty Hill, is 
another quiet little hamlet, believed to 
have derived its name from a cross which 
of old stood here : in a deed of 1483 it is 
named Bedell's Cross. From it there is a 
most pleasant private road (the gates are 
closed every night at 9) to l^eobalds 
Park. Here is Capel House (James War- 
ren, Esq.), a long low mansion which 
occupies the place of the old manor-house 
of Pentriches, sold by Queen Elizabeth in 
1662. In the grounds are some fine cedars 
and other forest trees, and three of the 
largest copper-beeches in the country. 

Baker Street, N. of Enfield Town, of 
old the genteelest of the Enfield suburbs, 
still contains several of those good old 
red-brick houses which contribute so much 
to the character of the p^ace. One of the 
most noteworthy, now known as QouglCs 
Park (Miss Child), was for 33 years the 
residence of Bichard Gough, the antiquary 
(editor of Camden's * Britannia'), who d. 
here 1809.* It stands at the upper end 
of Baker Street, and will be recognized 
by the iron screen and gates in front of 
it. These gates should be noticed by the 
visitor; they are among the best speci- 
mens of ironwork to be now seen round 
London : there are other good examples 
in Enfield, but none equal to this. 
Gough's antiquarian and other collections 
were for the most part dispersed : but 
he bequeathed his unrivalled collection 



* Ctough completed his British Topography here : 
the Advertisement to his 2nd ed. is dated "Enfield, 
St. George's Day, 1780." 



of books on British Topography to the 
Bodleian Library, where they hold an 
honoured place. The house now occu- 
pied by Alderman Challis was the resi- 
dence of John Abemethy, who lies in 
Enfield ch. The most important house 
in Baker Street is, however, Enfield Cmirt, 
the seat of Col. A. Plantagenet Somerset. 
It dates from the 17th cent., but has been 
greatly enlarged, and has attached to it 
a circular ridSng-house, 63 ft. in diameter, 
often lent by the owner to his towns- 
fellows, for recreative purposes. The 
grounds are a quaint mixture of old and 
new, and very pleasant. At the end of 
the broad terrace, 400 ft. long, and once 
bordered with hedges of clipped yew, by 
a rectangular 'canal,' is an old brick 
and stone two-storey summerhouse, the 
* gazebo' of our ancestors. 

Cock Fosters is a little secluded hamlet 
on the S.W. side of Enfield Chase, and 4 m. 
from Enfield Town. Inn (with good gar- 
den), the Cock. The ch. has been noticed 
above. The name has caused some specula- 
tion. There can be little doubt that Forsters 
is a corruption of foresters (in either the 
English or French form). The derivation 
of Cock is not so palpable. It has been 
suggested that it comes from hieoqtie, a 
small house, hut, a collection of huts ; 
Cotgrave renders it ^^ Bieoqiie, a little 
pal^ town," and if the huts of the Chase 
foresters and woodmen were collected 
here, the place may have been cidled 
Bicoque Ibrestiere ; but a more obvious 
explanation is, that here may have been 
the house of the chief forester, Coq de 
Forestiers, 

Besides the eminent persons already 
noticed as resident at Enfield, two or 
three more may be mentioned. A cottage 
at Chase Side, between the workhouse 
and the Gordon estate, once a house of 
more pretension, but still containing some 
woodwork and panelling of the 16th cent., 
has, according to local tradition, the dis- 
tinction of having been the abode of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who certainly at- 
tended the Court of Elizabeth at Enfield. 
A very dijfferent politician. Major Cart' 
wrightf whose statue frowns down on 
the enclosure in front of Burton Crescent, 
lived at Enfield for many years, and died 
here in September 1824, at the ripe age 
of 86. Isaac Disraeli, author of the 
* Curiosities of Literature,' and fathex ^^ 
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the dlirtingaiBted CfoniserTatiFe chief, waa 
born at Enfield in 1766j and resided here 
till bis marrirtga in 18Q4 — by which re- 
moval Enfield just lost tbe honour of 
being the birthplace of the more fanioag 
son, Mr. DisroeK, in the Memoir of his 
father prefijted to hii editioti of the * Curi- 
osities of Literature' (1858), after speak- 
ing of his grandfather a settlement in 
Kiigknd, s&ja, *' He made his fortune in 
the midway of life, and settled near En- 
field, where he formed an Italian garden, 
entertained his friends, played whiSt with 
Sir Horace Maun, who waa Mb great ac- 
(juaintauce. and who had known his brother 
at Venice as a banker*" It is somewhat 
singular that the house should have passed 
out of memory. Mr. Ford, however, who 
has collected and collated the local tradi- 
tions, believes that " tbe probabmtiea are 
in favour of that used as the Great Eaatern 
Railway Station^ which, with its beautiful 
facade and tracery- work of carved brick 
(probably unrivalled in England), ia 
doomed to destruction by the march of 
mechanics*"* It haa since been destroyed, 
and on its site atands the terminus of the 
Grt. E. Ill J., but the central part of the 
fapade waa purebrLsed for the tdouth Ken- 
sington Museum, where it has been erected 
aEs a screen in the architecturai set^tion. 

Charlea Lamb came iu 1S25 to lodge at 
" a Mrs, Leiihman'e, Chaiie, Enfield. Her 
husband," as he wrote, " is a tailor, but 
that, you know^ does not make her one" : 
it is now known as the Manse, but has 
been much enlarged since Lamb lodged 
in it* The following year he took what, 
in a uotelet to Talfourd, he calls an " odd- 
looking gambogiah-coloured house" at 
Chase 8ide, but which he described more fa* 
vourably lo his old friend Crabb Eobinson.-f 
" I am settled for life, I hope, at EnficM. 
I have taken the prettiest, compacteet 
house I ever saw, near to Andrew Robin- 
B>n'8»" It was also near to his friend Ser- 
jeant Wilde's (afterwards Lord Truro) ; 
but the cares of housekeeping proved too 
oppressive, and after a abort trial he and 
ma eister removed to lodgings ''twenty- 
four indies farther from town," where 
thej stayed till their removal to Edmonton, 
a year or two before his death. The 



* Fond'^ EiQflqliif p, HMf whem is an eiigmTing 
of H an it appeamd iu lfl4& 
t Letter tci Q. C. BobiOHD^ Oct Ist^ IS37. 



" gamboge-colouTed house " at Chase Side 
haa been transformed past recognitioiL 
Lamb's favourite walks here were to 
the top of Forty HUl on the one 
hand^ and along the Graen Lanes on the 
other. Charles' Babbage, the mathema- 
tician, and inventor of the calculating 
machine, Capt Marryat, the novelist, and 
Concha, the Hpanish general* shot at the 
head of his army at Eatella, July 1874, 
were schoolfeUowa at Enfield, — ** Bab- 
bage. diligent imd conscientious, Marrynt 
very much the reverse ; " indeed, as his 
daughter writes, "he appears to have 
considered ' running away to be his mis- 
sion, and most conscientiously endeavoured 
to fulfil his destiny by doing so whenever 
he could find an opportunity." 

*' WMljrt at a school at Foniicm Eini, kspt bjr a 
Mr. Frwaiaii, Uiat gantleximn waa mrprii^ tme 
dBj to deteut liim, with a lKX>k lu his tiand, in the 
' (ilfnifled hut grflcwfur posHicmof Htflanhiig mi hit 
head (like Mrs. Yiuofliit Cruizmilea)'^ whiich, from 
the CirEniOLetadue AlLuded to, uaturaUj^ (or xm- 
nalutiiJ:i:ir) formed hia centre of gmrity, Uut Mr. 
FruemaD tnTiHt liave Ijewti etiU muire sitrpr^usd wheti^ 
oa OAltiEig hii pupil why he chma bo pooullor amoda 
in whiah to studj lua leraan, he reoeiTed the 
atmwer, ' Weil I I'v^ bwsa trying for thnM houn 
to learn it on my feet^ hut I QGiiidu% an I thoughi 
I wttuld tf^ whether it would bo wakr to learu it 
flu my head/' * 

Mrs, ChnrehT as wiU be seen, says that 
the school was at Pondera End ; but Mr. 
Fordt no doubt more accurately* sayi^ that 
*' the Rev. Stephen Fi-eemau's school was at 
the red-brick house at the upper end of 
Baker Street, in Enfield." Marryat was 
taken from school when 14, having " run 
away again, and been captured in the horse- 
pond at Edmonton, by a party oJ tbe boys 
and old Bunn the usher/^ 

ENTIELB CHASE waa of old 
a royal buiLtiug-ground apportioned off 
from the great Forest of Middlesei^ which 
stretched across the county in a 8*W, 
direction from Waltham, where it joined 
the Forest of Essex ^ to the forests of Bucks 
and Eerka. Enfield Chase formed part 
of the manor of Enfield, granted to Geof* 
frey de Maudeville by the Conqueror, 
from whose family it passed to the Bohuiuiy 
and from them* as already stated ^nder 
Enfield^ to Henry IV., since whose time 
it has remained annexed to the Dnchy of 
Lancaster. The term Chase is applied 

" Life and JJotteiiiq of Capt Maifyat, by Flortoeu^ 
M*wya,t (Mm. Hon aiiarish)^ toL L, p. 12, 
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to it in a document of 19 Edward II. : 
its more general designation was Parcm 
Hxtrinsecui, the Outer Park. The ancient 
Chase extended from Enfield westwards 
to Hadley and Bamet, S. to Edmonton, 
Winchmore Hill, and Southgate, and N. to 
Potter's Bar, South Mimms, and Northaw. 
Its form is very irregular in the old maps 
and surveys, but probably the numerous 
angles and indents were due to encroach- 
ments. Its greatest length from Potter's 
Bar to Winchmore Wood was about 6 m., 
its width 5 m. 

From the time Enfield reverted to the 
Crown, Enfield Chase was probably an 
ordinary hunting-ground of the Court. 
Elizabeth we know came here many times 
to hunt the hart, and kept her court in 
her adjacent palace. At this time it was 
doubtless as Drayton wrote — 

** A Forrest for her pride, though titled but a 
Chaoe." * 

James I. took so much delight in Enfield 
Chase, that, in order to enjoy it the more 
thoroughly, he constrained his Minister, 
Sir Kobert CecU, to exchange his favourite 
mansion, Theobalds, for the palace at 
Hatfield. But having obtained possession 
of Theobalds, James took in 500 acres of 
the Chase, to add to his park, which he 
then " surrounded with a brick wall 10 
m. in circumference." He frequently 
stayed at the house, and at last died 
there.f (^See Theobalds.) By a survey 
of the Chase, made by order of Parlia- 
ment in 1650, with a view to its enclosure 
and sale, the Chase was estimated to con- 
tain 7900 acres, and valued at £4742 8«.; 
oak-timber (exclusive of 2500 trees 
marked for the navy) £2100 ; hornbeam 
and other wood £12,100; deer £150. 
A memorial of the inhabitants of Enfield 
asserted, however, that this survey esti- 
mated the Chase at 3000 acres less than a 
prior survey : the difference, as they imply, 
arising from unchecked encroachments. 
The work of sale and enclosure was 
proceeded with, and appropriations made 
chiefly to officers of the army, but the inha- 
bitants claiming rights of common, created 
such disturbances that it was found neces- 
sary to send down soldiers to maintain 



* PolyolHon, 16th Song, 
t Clutterback, Hertfordshire; Chatmpy, Hist 
Antiq. of Hertfordshire. 



order ; these in their turn were charged 
with excesses, and the House of Commons 
was compelled to appoint a committee to 
report on the whole proceedings. Mat- 
ters seem, however, to have be^ left to 
take their own course, as a survey made 
in 1686* states that "at the death of 
King James, the Chase was abundantly 
stocked with deer, but the army of the 
Parliament during the Civil War de- 
stroyed the game, cut down the trees, and 
let the ground out in small farms." At 
the Bestoration it was again seized for 
the Crown, stocked with deer, and planted 
with young trees. Macaulay's striking 
description of it shortly after will te 
remembered : " At Enfield, hardly out of 
sight of the smoke of the capital, was a 
region of five-and-twenty miles in circum- 
ference, which contained only three houses, 
and scarcely any enclosed fields. Deer, as 
free as in an American forest, wandered 
there by thousands."! This is, however, a 
little too strongly coloured. The autho- 
rity cited is Evelyn, who says : — 

*' 2 June, 1676.— I went with my Lord Chamber- 
laine to see a garden at Enfield towne ; thenoe to 
Mr. Bee. Coventry's lodge in the Chase. It is a 
very pretty i^laoe, the house oonunodious, the gar- 
dens handsome, and our entertainment very me, 
there being none but my Lord and myself e. That 
which I most wondered at was, that in the oompaas 
of 25 miles, yet within 14 of London, there is not 
a house, barne, church, or building, besides three 
lodges. To this lodge are three great ponds and 
some few indoeures, the rest a solitarie desert, yet 
stor'd with not less than 3000 deere. These are 
pretty retreats for gentlemen, especially for those 
who are studious and lovers of privacy.' 

Evelyn is plainly thinking only of 
houses of the better class — pretty retreats 
for gentlemen; there must have been 
cott^es for foresters, woodmen, labourers, 
and the like. 

In a survey of 1700 it was estimated that 
the Chase then contained 3947 acres of 
wood, consisting of oak, beech, and some 
ash, which in the whole might amount to 
631,520 trees, whereof most part were 30 
feet high. At length came the end. In 
1777 an Act was passed for disafforesting 
and dividing the Chase, and allotting it 
to the parishes and individuals who 
claimed right of common. For the pur- 
poses of the Act a new survey was made 



* Quoted by Robinson, voL i, p. 197. 
t Macaulay, History of England, ch. iiL (vol. L, 
p. 823, ed. 1858). 
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under the direction of Mr. F. Russell, 
Surveyor-General, when the Chase was 
found to contain, " including roads, lodges, 
and encroachments, 8349 acres, 1 rood, 
and 30 perches, or thereabouts," of which 
3218 acres were allotted to the king ; 313 
acres to the lodges; about 700 acres to 
individuals; 1732 acres to the parish of 
Enfield ; 1231 acres to that of Edmonton ; 
1026 acres to South Mimms; and 240 
acres to Hadley. The deer, which were 
very numerous, were taken to Lord Bute's 
Park, Luton Hoo, Bedfordshire. The en- 
closure proceeded slowly. The greater 
part of the Enfield allotment remained as 
waste land until 1801. "Within living 
memory it was possible to travel from 
Hadley Church through Enfield Chase, 
Epping and Hainault Forests, to Wan- 
stead, without ever leaving the green turf, 
or losing sight of forest land.'* ♦ 

The Chase is now nearly all enclosed, 
and, with the exception of the parks and 
lodges, under tillage. Two or three un- 
broken vestiges of the Chase however 
remain to indicate the character of the 
whole — Hadley Common, the portion al- 
lotted to Hadley parish, which the parish 
had the wisdom to leave untouched (see 
Hadley); Winchmore Hill Wood, the 
extreme S. point of the Chase, somewhat 
disturbed by the railway, but still wild 
woodland, and what is called the Rough 
Lot in Trent Park ; to which may perhaps 
be added the woodland portion of White 
Webb's Park. 

The old forest-like character of the 
chase has of course passed away, but the 
parks and lodge grounds contain many 
noble trees, and preserve to it still some- 
thing of a sylvan character. Along the 
Ridge Road, and from the higher parts 
generally, aUke from the open ways and 
from Trent Park, there are very wide 
prospects over Epping Forest to the Kent 
hills, and across Hertfordshire and Mid- 
dlesex to Bucks and Berks. The roads 
too are good, and altogether it is a plea- 
sant country to explore ; in the early days 
of the enclosure this could hardly have 
been the case : " Such, however, was the 
state of these roads within the last fifty 
years, that the late Lady Elizabeth Palk, 
who resided at the Rectory, was accus- 
tomed, when she intended to call on Mrs. 

* Bobinaon, roL i, p. 210 ; Ford, pp. 43, 100. 



Elphinstone, at East Lodge, to send out 
men two or three days in advance to fill the 
ruts with faggots to enable her carriage 
to pass." * 

The boundaries and entrances to the 
Chase are still indicated by the names of 
hamlets and other outiying places, as 
Potter's Bar, Northaw, Cattle Gate, Stock 
Gate, Bohunt or Bohun's Gate, and South- 
gate. For the head-keepers of Enfield 
Chase there were three lodges, named 
respectively the East, West, and South 
Baileys. East Lodge was a brick and tile 
building, occasionally used by Charles I. 
as a hunting lodge. After the division 
of the Chase it was occupied by Alexr. 
Wedderbum, afterwards Lord Lough- 
borough, Lord Chancellor, and Earl of 
Rosslyn. The old house was pulled down 
and a new one erected by the present 
occupant, G. J. Graham, Esq. 

West Lodge (J. W. Cater, Esq.) is a 
neat, unpretending building erected in 
1832, the foundations of the old house 
having given way. The grounds are 
small, but very pleasant. It stands on 
the rt. of the road from Cock Fosters, 
immediately N. of Trent Park. It was 
Evelyn's account of his visit to West 
Lodge, it v^l be remembered, that 
formed the basis of Macaulay's, and pro- 
bably of Sir Walter Scott's, notice of En- 
field Chase. 

South Lodge (G. R. Burnet, Esq.) is 
about 1^ m. W. of Enfield, on the road to 
East Bamet. In the last century it was 
for several years the residence of the great 
Earl of Chatham, to whom it had been 
bequeathed with a sum of £10,000. Chat- 
ham spent a good deal of time and money 
on the improvement of the grounds, about 
50 acres in extent,f but after a time grew 
tired of the place and left it. There are 
several other ' lodges ' about Enfield Chase, 
but they are merely modem titles. 

When the Chase was divided, two estates 
were set apart from the royal allotment, 
and formed into parks. Trent Pa/rk con- 
sisted of 200 acres, granted on lease by 
George IIL to his favourite physician, 
Dr. Jebb. The king afterwards made Sir 
Richard Jebb a baronet, and named his 

* Ford, p. 100. 

t Walpole, Anecdotes, (on Modem Gardening,) 
iv., p. 267, praises the taste in gardening shown By 
" the great Lord Chatham in his villas \xl Enfield 
Chase and Hayes." 
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estate Trent Park. The estate has since 
been greatly extended, and now comprises 
over 1000 acres. The house, the seat of 
R. C. L. Bevan, Esq., is spacious, and, the 
newer portion especially, stately. But 
the glory of the place is the park, which 
is in some respects the finest in this part 
of the country. It is greatly varied in 
surface, has fine drives, splendid views, 
and noble trees — ^beech and oaks of great 
height and magnitude, extraordiimrily 
large hornbeams and hawthorns, patri- 
archs of the ancient Chase ; and not least 
to be prized are untouched fragments of 
the forest itself, the Bough Lot already 
mentioned. Here too is Camlet Moaty 
before noticed as a supposed site of the 
manor-house of the Mandevilles and 
Bohuns, a supposition to which Sir 
Walter Scott, who makes Camlet Moat 
the scene of the murder of Lord Dalgamo, 
has given countenance : — 

" The sun was high upon the glades of Enfield 
Chase, and the deer, with which it then abounded, 
were seen sporting in picturesque groups, amdng 
the ancient oaks of the forest, when a cayalierand 
a lady on foot, although in riding apparel, saun- 
tered slowly up one of the long alleys which were 
cut through the park for the convenience of the 

hunters. Their only attendant was a page 

The place at which he stopped was at that time 
little more than a mound, paGrtly surrounded by a 
ditch from which it derived the name of Camlet 
Moat. A few hewn stones there were, which had 
escaped the fate of many others that had been used 
in building different lodges in the forest for the 
royal keepers. These vestiges, just sufficient to 
show that here in former times the hand of man 
had been, marked the ruins of the abode of a once 
illustrious but long-foi^tten family, the Mande- 
viUes, Earls of Essex, to whom Enfield Chase, and 
the extensive domains adjacent, had belonged in 
elder days. A wild woodland prospect led the eye 
at various points through broad and apparently 
interminable alleys, meeting at this point as from 
a common centre." * 

The traditions attached to Camlet Moat 
have been noticed under Enfield. The 
old way through Trent Park is now closed 
to strangers. 

Beech Hill Park, an estate of 270 
acres, was granted to F. Bussell, Esq., 
Surveyor-General and Secretary to the 
Duchy of Lancaster, who drew up the 
scheme for dividing the Chase : since his 
death the estate has passed through 
several hands, and is now the property 
of Chas. Jack, Esq. The house is large 
and good ; the park open and charmingly 

* Fortunes of Nigel, chap, xxxvi 



situated ; but far too many of the old trees 
have been converted into timber. 

ENGLEFIELD GREEN, 

SuEEEY, 1 m. W. from Egham, to which 
parish it belongs, a large open tract of 
elevated country, delightfully situated S. 
of Cooper's Hill, and in the immediate 
vicinity of Windsor Park and Forest, 
Virginia Water, Runnimede, and the 
Thames. On both the E. and W. sides of 
the Green, and in the immediate vicinity, 
are many excellent seats, the healthiness 
and beauty of the neighbourhood, and 
the contiguity of Windsor Castle, having 
attracted to it many noble and wealthy 
families. Englefield Cottage, on the 
Green, was for some years the residence of 
Mrs. Robinson (Perdita), who died here 
in Dec. 1800. Benedetto Pistrucci, the 
medallist and engraver to the Miut, spent 
his last years at Flora Lodge, Englefield 
Green, where he died September 16th, 
1855. Among the many seats in the 
neighbourhood may be noticed — Bound 
Oakj on the N.W., the fine house and 
grounds of the Marquis of Carmarthen ; 
Portnal Park (long the seat of the late 
Col. H. Salwey) ; Pumuk, Englefield 
Green (Mrs. Brigstock) ; Kingswood 
Lodge (W. B. Eastwood, Esq.); MUli- 
cents (R. Sutherland, Esq.) ; Lime Lodge 
(Major Spence) ; Castle HUl (J. Shep- 
herd, Esq.) The neat little Gothic church, 
St. Jude's, Englefield Green, built in 1859, 
is a chapel-of-ease to the mother church 
of Egham. A fair is held annually on 
Englefield Green on the 29th of May. 

EPPING, or EPPING STREET, 

Essex (Boppa ing)j a market town 16^ 
m. from "VHiitechapel by road, and about 
the same distance by the Epping and 
Ongar branch of the Grt. E. Rly. ; the Stat, 
is a little B. of the town: pop. of the 
par. 2275. 

The manor of Epping belonged to 
Harold. It was given by the Conqueror 
to Waltham Abbey, and at the Dissolution 
passed to the Crown : it is now held by 
the Duchy of Lancaster. 

The town stands on hilly ground, 380 ft. 
above the Ordnance datum, and consists 
of a single wide irregular street, stretching 
for more than a mile along the Newmarket 
road. It has the look of a quiet^ easy- 
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going country town, a little livelier than 
usual on Fridays, when the market, noted 
for calves and poultry, is held by the 
shambles near the centre of the street. 
In the last century Epping butter and 
Epping sausages used to command the 
highest prices in the London market, but 
though both are still made, the supremacy 
is hfurdly maintained. The trade of the 
town is mainly agricultural. There are 
some substantial-looking private houses 
in the street, and one or two good shops, 
but small E^ops and cottages prevail. 
The smart Town Hall, erected in 1865, 
provides the townsfolk with a concert 
and lecture room, and the Epping Har- 
monic Society and a Literary Institute 
furnish singers and lecturers. The large 
number of * publics * (some now closed) 
tdls of former prosperity. Epping inns, 
however, had the reputation of serving as 
harbours for the highwaymen who in- 
fested this part of the Newmarket road, — 
of Gregory in the early part of the 18th 
cent., and the more famous Dick Turpin, 
among others. Pepys stayed at Epping 
(Feb. 27 and 28, 1660) ; he does not say at 
what inn, but he " had some red-herrings 
to breakfast^ while my boot-heel was 
a-mending, by. the same token the boy left 
the hole as big as it was before." The 
Old IA4m, a great rambling house that 
has seen better days, is a good illustration 
of the olden times. The front is of 
timber-framing and plaster pargetting, 
worked, for the most part, in the zigzag 
pattern common in old cottages here- 
abouts, but in part tooled in a sort of 
star pattern ; evidently it was a place of 
business in coaching and posting times. 
The Cktck is now the chief inn and posting 
house. 

The Church of Epping Street (St. John 
the Baptist), near the London end of the 
town, a chapel-of-ease to the mother ch. 
of Epping Upland, is a modem pseudo- 
Qothic chapel-like building, with gal- 
leries ; of no beauty or interest inside or 
out. It occupies the site of a chapel 
built by the monks of Waltham, who held 
the curacy: after the Dissolution it was 
settled in trust for the use of the town. 
Dr. Mason Good, M.D., was a native of 
Epping ; his father was minister of the 
Independent Chapel, one of the oldest in 
the county. The present building, how- 
ever, only dates from 1774, and it hais been 



of late enlarged and modernized. The 
pariih Churchy St. Mary, is at 

Epping Upland, or OldJE^fpvng, a lonely 
little vill. 2 m. away to the N.W. (take 
the lane on L near the W. end of Epping 
Street, and go across Forty Green anoby 
Epping Bury,— ft very pleasant walk, 
especially if the field-paths be followed, 
for which the ch. tower forms a good land- 
mark). The ch. — ^very prettily situated 
on high ground, with a little inn (where 
nothing can be got) and half a dozen 
houses about it— consists of a long, low, 
rough-oast nave and chancel, with a tall, 
weather-worn brick tower, which has stout 
angle buttresses uid some good mouldings 
(and inside a peal of 5 bells). The nave 
windows are Perp., but they appear to be 
insertions; there is an altered lancet in the 
chancel, and an E. window of pretty good 
Perp. tracery. The mterior is plain, with 
a plaster ceiling, and contains nothing 
worth notice, imless it be the unusual 
position of the communion table, it being 
placed at a distance from the E. wall, with 
a railing round it. 

Copped Hall, the fine seat of George 
Wythes, Esq., is about a mileS.W. of the 
town. It was built of white pressed 
bricks, for John Conyers, Esq., in 1763, 
but was enlarged and improved by James 
Wyatt. It is a spacious building, a centre 
with pediment and two wings, and stand- 
ing on an elevation is conspicuous for 
miles round. The old Copped Hall, a 
large quadrangular red-brick mansion, 
built by Thorpe for Sir Thomas Heneage 
in the reign of Elizabeth, with a great 
gallery 56 yds. long (blown down in 
Nov. 1639), stood more to the S., <m 
lower ground, and within the parish of 
WalthMn : the present building is at 
the southern extremity of Epping parish. 
Charles Sackville, the witty Earl of Dor- 
set, and the patron of wits and poets, 
lived at Copped Hall, and here Shadwell 
wrote part of his * Squire of Alaatia.' 
Charles II. dined with the Earl of Middle, 
sex at Old Copped Hall in June 1660 ; 
and William III., when on his way to 
Newmarket, dined and stayed the night 
here, April 4, 1698. The painted glass 
formerly in the chapel of Old Copped 
Hall is now in the en. of St. Margaret, 
Westminster. 

Epping Oreen is a little solitary-looking 
hamlet, about f m. N.W. £rom Epping 
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Upland, and comprises three or four 
farmhouses, a few tumble-down cottages, 
a smithy, butcher's and general shop, a 
* public' (the (Jock and Magpie\ and 
small school and chapel. A Uttle way 1. 
of the road, a short mile on the London 
side of Epping Street, and fairly within 
the borders of Epping Forest, is the 
ancient earthwork Amhreshuryf oi Amber $ 
Banks, (See Ambeesbuby, p. 11.) 

EPPING FOREST, that portion of 
the ancient Forest of Essex which lies N. 
and W. of the Roding between the town of 
Epping and Forest Gate, near Stratford. 
In its original untouched condition, the 
Forest of Easex appears to have stretched 
across the county from the Forest of Mid- 
dlesex at Waltham (see Enfield Chase) 
to Colchester and the sea. The first im- 
portant inroad on this great waste was 
probably made under a charter of King 
John (March 26th, 1204,) disafforesting 
all that part of the forest lying to the N. of 
the Highway from Stortf ord to Colchester. 
A perambulation made in pursuance of 
the * Charta de Foresta,' 29th Edward L 
(1301), farther reduced the boundaries ; 
but probably the disafforesting was car- 
ried out slowly and partially, as a new 
charter was issued in the 8th year of 
Edward IV. (1468-9) reciting and con- 
firming that of John issued 2 centuries 
earlier.* By grants, enclosures, and en- 
croachments, the forest was gradually 
diminished in extent as, with the growth 
of the population, the land grew in yalue, 
until it was limited to the 8.W. portion, 
which then, no longer the Forest of 
Essex, came to be known as the Forest of 
Waltham. Of this forest "the bounds 
and metes" were **set out and finally 
settled " by an Inquisition and Perambu- 
lation made, Sept. 8th, 1640, by virtue of 
a Commission under the Great Seal, in 
pursuance of the Act of 16 Charles I., for 
Settling the Bounds of the Forests. 

The boundaries of Waltham Forest, as 
thus defined, comprised 12 parishes whoUy 
within the forest, and 9 partly within it ; 
and included what have since been known 
as Epping and Hainault Forests. The 



* Printed in the Appendix (p. 83) of the Report 
of the Committee of tibie House of CommonB on 
Royal Forests (Essex) 1863, where will he found 
most of the documents referred to in this notice. 



area of the Forest, according to a compu- 
tation made from their survey by a Com- 
mission in 1793, was in all about " 60,000 
statute acres, of which about 48,000 acres 
are the estimated contents of enclosed 
private property, and the remaining 
12,000 acres, the amount of the unenclosed 
woods and wastes." Of this unenclosed 
land 9000 acres belonged to Epping 
Forest, 3000 to Hainault. 

From this time encroachments, autho- 
rized and unauthorized, went on until 
Mr. Howard, one of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, to whose charge the 
Boyal Forest of Waltham Was confided, 
stated before a Committee of the House 
of Conunons, in 1863, that of the 9000 
acres of which Epping Forest consisted in 
1793, they could not then "make out 
more than 7000 acres in round numbers," 
and that 2000 acres had "been lost by 
enclosures, but at what time we cannot 
ascertain." But this was very far from 
being the entire loss the forest had sus- 
tained. As a royal forest, the Crown 
originally possessed the ownership of the 
soil ; this in course of time it had entirely 
parted with, but still retained the right 
of vert and venison, i.^., the right to keep 
an unlimited number of deer with " their 
herbage, vert and browse," which is held 
to include " a right over all the beasts of 
the forest, the trees and underwood and 
whatever grows within it ; and the power 
of granting licenses to hunt and shoot 
within its boundaries." There are also 
Commoners* Bights, by which every house- 
holder within the bounds of the forest 
paying a yearly rental of £2 has the right 
of pasturage for cattle, except during 
Fence Month (the 15 days b&ore and 
after Old Midsummer Day), and within 
certain limits the lopping of trees for fuel. 

So long as the Crown rights were en- 
forced the forest must of necessity remain 
open. No enclosure could be made, no 
fence set up, no tree be cut down. There 
were wardens, foresters, verderers and a 
yerderer's court — all the proper machinery, 
in short, for preventing or punishing 
encroachments and other forest offences. 
But the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests refused to enforce the law. Tliey 
held that the business of their department 
was to manage the Crown lands for pur- 
pojses of revenue, and as the forest was in 
this respect comparatively unproductive 
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they coiLsiilered that the beat thing to do 
was to sell the Crown rights to the lords 
of the several manors, and have done with 
them. With this feeling, about the time 
that Hainault was disafforested, authority 
was obtained from the Treasury, and the 
Crown rights over about 4000 acres were 
sold for the magnificent sum of £15,796. 

The entire destruction of Hainault, and 
the curtailment of Epping Forest to less 
than half its recent dimensions, with the 
threatened loss of the remainder — ^f or now 
the landowners began on all sides to 
enclose without troubling themselves 
about the rights of Crown or Commoners, 
having learnt that the former would not 
interfere, whilst the latter could not on 
account of the expense — aroused a strong 
and bitter feeling in the population of the 
East-end of London. They regarded * the 
Forest' as their especial recreation-ground. 
The extent to which they resorted to it had 
indeed been little known except to them- 
selves, or it may be doubted whether so 
grave an inroad on their enjoyment would 
have been sanctioned. When an inquiry 
was instituted by the House of Commons 
in 1863, a witness, well acquainted with 
the district, assured the Committee that 
on Sundays and Mondays, supposing the 
weather to be reasonably fine, the average 
number of "working people from the 
thickly populated districts" of the East 
who resort to the forest was at least 50,000. 
On Easter Monday, the great East-end 
holiday, the number would be " not less 
than 200,000." On other and quieter 
days it was resorted to by family and 
picnic parties, and especia^y by parties 
of school children, who were taken there 
in vans as well as by railway. One van- 
owner told the Committee that he had 
been engaged in taking these parties 
to the forest for 25 years ; " 30 and 40 
vans in a day — different schools ; " and 
once he had sent 60 vans, each van carry- 
ing from 35 to 40 children. But, further, 
the forest was the chief collecting-ground 
of the East-end naturalists, a humble but 
numerous class — bird-fanciers, and col- 
lectors of rare ferns, mosses, butterflies, 
and insects. It was hardly surprising, 
therefore, that the imminent danger of 
losing their chief source of outdoor 
enjoyment should have aroused much 
angry feeling ; and as the popular senti- 
ment was supported by the voice of the 



magistrates, clergymen, and sanitaiy 
authorities, who all agreed as to the 
injury likely to ensue from catting off so 
important a means of promoting the 
health, comfort, and innocent enjoyment 
of the enormous, rapidly increasing, and 
terribly overcrowded population of the 
East-end, it soon came to be felt that the 
question was one of more than local 
concern. After several ineffectual efforts, 
the House of Commons by a series of 
enactments (1869) prohibited any farther 
enclosures, and i^erred all questions of 
compensation, interference with rights, 
etc., to a Boyal Commission, who were to 
ascertain the extent and limits of the 
rights of the Crown, lords of manors, and 
commoners ; to institute inquiries into 
sales of Crown rights, acts of enclosaie, 
etc., which have occurred during the last 
20 years, and to report thereon with a 
view to such further legislation as the 
House may deem fit.* The work of the 
Commission proved to be more onerous 
than was anticipated, and a new Act was 
passed in 1873 granting the Commissioners 
two years longer in which to complete 
their inquiries and draw up their final 
report. Meantime the forest has happily 
been secured from further encroachment, 
and its management transferred from the 
Office of Woods and Forests to the Board 
of Works ; whilst the Corporation of Lon- 
don has undertaken to watch over and 
protect the public interest in its preser- 
vation, and by prompt and vigorous 
measures has succeeded in checking the 
smaller enclosures of land, the raising of 
fences, cutting down or lopping trees, and 
other waste and injury which were being 
perpetrated in defiance of the House and 
its Commissioners. 

The result of all these proceedings, now 
extended over a quarter of a century, is 
that Epping Forest, though reduced to 
considerably less than half its former 
size, is still an open woodland of nearly 
3000 acres area. The great extent and 
continuity of the forest — ^its distinctive 
feature — ^is gone. From Wanstead, 
Walthamstow, and Snaresbrook, and in- 
deed the whole lower end, the forest 
character has disappeared ; Chingford- 
Fairmead and Loughton are spoiled, 
though about both these places many 

* 84 and 85 Vict., cap. 03, eta 
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pretty bits are left ; but High Beech and 
its neighbourhood, always the finest part 
of Epping Forest, is still wild and still 
lovely. From High Beech to Epping 
(including Ambresbury), and again to- 
wards Theydon on the one hand and 
Nazing on the other, there are also many 
outlying fragments of the old forest that, 
if not much in themselves, serve as plea- 
sant breaks in the surrounding scenery. 

The major part of the forest was oak 
and hornbeam, with a considerable num- 
ber of beech and an abundance of haw- 
thorns, sloes, and rough underwood. But 
within the last 20 years more than a million 
forest trees have been cut down. Of 
the part left, the most striking feature is 
the beech wood at High Beech ; but there 
are many good oaks there and at Ching- 
f ord : hornbeams still predominate in 
other parts of the forest. In point of 
scenery, High Beech is by far the most 
attractive portion of the forest left. {See 
High Beech.) Though of course greatly 
injured by the enclosures and the exten- 
sive destruction of trees, Epping Forest is 
still a very interesting place, aHke to the 
lover of scenery, and to the student of 
natural history. A larger number and 
variety of birds may be found there than 
in any other place within the same dis- 
tance of London. By day the singing 
birds are numberless, and by night owfi 
and night- jars alternate with the nightin- 
gale — which some believe is heard here 
earlier and later than elsewhere.* For 
the rarer plants the forest is still the best 
collecting-groimd on this side of London, 
though it must yield precedence to Darenth 
Wood, and perhaps one or two others of 
the Kentish woodlands. Ferns flourish 
wonderfully, but the Osmunda, the Lady 
Fern, and some other of the more highly 
prized and rarer varieties, have been 
extirpated. Chingf ord-Fairmead and the 
neighbourhood produces an unrivalled 
variety of fungi, and the club mosses and 
orchids are also numerous and beautiful. 
For the entomologist Epping is at least 
as productive a hunting-ground as for any 
of his brother naturalists.! 



* Ample mformation on the birds of Epping 
Forest will be found in Mr. Gibson's Birds of 
Essex, 1862; and see a note by Mr. English, of 
Epping, in Mr. Walker's useful little Saturday 
Half Holiday Guide, p. 29. 

t Messrs. Doubleday, Entomologist, vol. i., etc. 



The deer which once gave so much 
animation to Epping Forest are now 
nearly extinct. From the Report of the 
Commission of 1793 we learn that the 
forest was then well stocked with both 
red and fallow deer ; and Sir Jas. Tylney 
Long, Bart., at that time warden of the 
forest, although he was "not able to 
ascertain what number of bucks and does 
are kept or abide in the forest in general," 
reported that " About five brace of bucks, 
and three brace of does, have been, one 
year with another, kiUed in the forest, by 
warrants of authority from His Majesty ; 
and about fourteen brace of bucks and 
seven brace of does for individuals who 
claim a right to have venison in the forest. 
My claim," he adds, "to red or fallow 
deer in the said forest is without stint.'*' 
We can ourselves remember when it was 
no rare thing to meet with a goodly drive 
of deer in Epping Forest. But in 1863 
Mr. Howard told the Committee of the 
House of Commons that " there are no 
longer any deer in Epping Forest : prac- 
tic^y they do not exist .... there 
may be a dozen perhaps." CoL Palmer 
stated that " one of the under keepers told 
him the other day he saw 9 deer alto- 
gether." Li the autumn of 1873 a wood- 
man whose life is spent in the forest told 
us he knew of three, but he would not 
tell where they lurked. Col. Palmer, the 
Verderer of the Forest, believes that " the 
destruction of the deer has been mainly- 
owing to the forest not being kept up" by 
the proper enforcement of the CSrown 
rights. 

The Epping Htmt on Easter Monday 
has long been so familiarly associated 
with Epping Forest that it seems requisite 
to add a brief note respecting it. The 
popular notion was that the Easter Hunt 
was a privilege held by the City of Lon- 
don, and embodied in its charters, and 
that, at least in the good old days, the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen took part in 
the sport. Some such notion seems indeed 
to have found its way into the House c f 
Conunons, and some little surprise was ex- 
pressed in the Committee of 1863, where 
it was termed " the hunt of the citizens,'* 
that Mr. Alderman Copeland, M.P., Who 
appeared as the unofficial representative 
of the Corporation, did not assert the 
privilege. " Then the City of London 
^oes not claim the privilege of hunting oa 
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Easter Monday?" remarked a member, 
jind the Alderman anHwere(i. " Not that 1 
iim aware of." But the City has always 
claimed the ri(?ht of hunting in Epping 
Forest, though not on a particular day ; 
grounding its title on the Charter of Henry 
1., which, however, only states that " the 
Citizens shall have their grounds for hunt- 
ing, as well and as fully as their ances- 
tors had : namely in Chiltre [the Chfl- 
tems], Middlesex and Surrey' ♦ — Essex 
not being named. But the confirmation 
of the right by subsequent sovereigns is 
understood to include Essex in the hunt- 
ing grounds, and it is noted that Edward 
]V. invited the Mayor (Sir William 
Heriot^ and the citizens of London to a 
grand hunt in Waltham Forest, and that 
*'the mayor and his brethren" attended: 
and this hunt, according to civic authority, 
was on Easter Monday. The City greatly 
prized its hunting privileges, and at an 
early date had its huntsman, with the title 
of Common Hunt, an ofl&ce of dignity and 
emolument, which was retained till 1807, 
when, on the decease of the then Common 
Hunt, the office was abolished. 

But whatever may be the real or sup- 
posed corporate connection with the Easter 
Hunt, the City has always been associated 
with it in the popular mind ; and the 
citizens' doings on that occasion have been 
keenly quizzed by satirists, from Tom 
D'Urfey to Tom Hood. Thus, D'Urfey :— 

" Next onoe a year into Eaaex a bimtmg they go ; 
To lee 'em pan akmg, O, 'tis a pretty show 
Throngh Cneapnde and Fenohnrch street, and so 

to Aldgate Pomp, 
Each man with spurs in horlse's sides, and his 

hack-sword 'cross bis romp. 
Hy Lord Mayor takes a staff in hand to beat the 

bushea o'er, 
I must confess it was a work he ne'er had done 

before. 
A creature bounoeth from the bush, which made 

them all to laogh, 
Hy Lord he cried, ' A hare ! a hare 1 ' but it 

proved an Essex calf." f 

And Hood tells how, at the hunt, 

" Some lost their stirrups, some their whips,. 
Some had no caps to show ; 
But few, like Charles at Charing Cross, 
Rode on in Statue qua." t 

The Easter Hunt was " a noted hunt " 
during the first quarter of the present 

* Liber Albus, p. 11«. 

t PillstoPurgeMelandho]y,voLiT.,r.42,ed.l719. 

t The Epping Hunt, with outs by George Cruik- 
shank, 1826— where Cmikshank's cuts give a far 
livelier notion of the bunt thatn his ooUeague'svenea 



century. "I went to the hunt," said 
Alderman Copeland, *'in 1810, and have 
continued, I believe, till within these last 
ten years to do so. I recollect perfectly 
well when I was young, the neighbouring 
gentry and nobility coming in their car- 
riages, and / have seen certainly 200 men 

in pink attend that hunt. It is a 

widely diflEerent thing now." Lieiit.-OoL 
G. Palmer, hereditary verderer of Waltham 
Forest, who " always understood " that by 
their charters '^ the Lord MaTor and Al* 
dermen have the privilege of hunting and 
killing a stag once a year," told the com- 
mittee that he had seen " as great a show 
there in former times as there used to be 
at Epsom races." 

The meet was on the ridge above Fair- 
mead, the house of assembly being the 
Roebuck at Buckhurst HiU. A good 
forest buck was selected, its broad antlers 
dressed with ribbons, and as it was un* 
carted about midday, it was seldom that 
a good run was not ensured, whatever 
might be the fortunes of the motley crowd • 
that followed. Lord William Lennox has 
published his recollection of an Easter 
Hunt of this period, " which for fun, life, 
and absurdity," he says, "could not be 
excelled." 

*'From 9 tiU 11 o'dodk the road to Woodfoid 
was lined with carriiu^ of every f om and desorip- 
tion, from the barouche and four down to t^ taxed 
cart ; and an incredible number of horsemen ap- 
peared, among whom were many Cockn^ Nimrods 
m smart red coats, white corduroy breeohes^ top 
boots, Ac ... . About 12 the deer, whi<ih had 
travelled in his own carriage from the Bosh at 
Wanstead, was uncarted, his branching antlers 
being decorated with gaudv coloured ribbons. 
After a few minutes law, the hounds were laid on. 
Awav went sportsmen, horsemen, footmen, deer 
and hounds, towards Buckhurst Wood, from thenoe 
to Deadman's Wood, returned to Fairmead Bottom, 
and on to Loughton Wood, from thenoe to BoUn- 
son's Range, Golden Hill, and Queen Elisabeth's 
Lodge: here the noble animal, being haxdlv 
pressed, plunged into Burleigh's Pond, frran whiw 
he waa taken aUve, and reserved for another year's 
sport."* 

The good time hardly outlasted the first 
quarter of the century. The newspapers 
of 1825-26 1 refer to the declming state 
of the hunt. The forest authorities 
ceased to supply the buck. The pnliQi- 
cans clubbed together and bought or 
hired a tame deer, which, prior to the 
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* Drafts on my Memory, roL i., p. 28. 

t See also Hone's Eyery>Day Book, r6L ii., pw 
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start, was carried round to all tlie pxibKc- 
houses in the district and exhibited at 2d: 
or Sd. a head, the start being consequently 
deferred till the afternoon. The enclosure' 
in 1853 of that part of the forest in which 
the meet was held brought the hunt to a 
sudden stop, and in its old form it has 
not been renewed. A sorry parody of it 
is, however, still rehearsed. The landlord 
of the King's Oak at High Beech proTides 
a deer, and advertises " the real original 
Easter Hunt." In 1873 there wasr on 
Easter Monday a larger and rougher 
assemblage of holiday folk there than 
usual, and a great number of the stalls 
and betting games commonly seen in 
the purlieus of a racecourse; but the 
only persons even decently mounted' were 
the police inspectors on duty, who rode 
about as vigorously as aide*-deKjamp at 
a review, and the only representative of 
the " 200 men in pink " was the sad and 
serious-looking huntsman, who appeared 
overcome with the responsibilitiefil of his 
position — or the strength of the King's 
Oak ale. The miserable dber was kept 
outside the tavern door till late in the 
afternoon before it was uncacrted. A 
duller travestie was never witnessed. A 
rival Easter Hxmt waff provided by a 
neighbouring publican, but was a still 
more ludicrous failure. The "hunt'* on 
Easter Monday, 187.4, was even worse 
than that of 1873^; The real Bpping 
Hunt is a thing of the past, aEtdf it is 
time the parody was suppressed: 

Another noteworthy feature in E|Jping 
Forest should not pass unnotioedi— f^ 
Oipseys. There are far fewer than there 
used to be, but you may still ^ee their 
tents about WaUfiftead Flats, or wherteVer 
they are permitted to pitch thciti ; and 
the women and children are sure to 
muster strongly at all holiday gatherings. 

"Epping Forest .... the lorelieet fotrest in 
the world ! Not' equal to what it wa«, l«t stUl the 
loveliest forest in the world, and the piMusabtest, 
especially in summer ; for then it is thronged with 
grand company, and nis^tingales, and ouckoos, 
and Romany chaU and cMa [gipisey lads and lasses]. 
As for Romany-chals there is not su<^ a {daoe for 
them in the whole world as the Forest Them 
that wants to see Bomaay-ehals' lAiould go io the 
Forest, espeoially tothe Bald-faeed Hind oilthe hiQ 
above Fairiop, oik th» day of Fadxiop Fsiir. It is 
their trysting-plaoe, as you would sa^; aaad there 
they muster from all parts of England, 9!dA thore 
they whoops, danoes, and plays." * 

* Bottow, Bomaao lATO-Lil, p. 8^ 



EPSOlf, StmBKY {lEhha'8 Bantr 
the Home of Ebba; Dom. Mesham), 
famous for its horse races and medicinal 
salts; a mkt. town seated iii a depres- 
sion of the great chalk Downs of Surrey, 
immediately S. of EweU, 16 m. from 
London by road, and 18i by the L. Br. 
and 8. C. Ely. (Croydon branch, S.B. of 
the town), and L. and 8.W. Ely. (Wimble- 
don br., near the centre of the town): 
pop. 6276. Hotels and Inns : Xing's 
jBead; AVncn; Spread EagU; JtaUmay: 
large and good. The King's Bead was 
Pepy«' inn, and occasionalbF that of more 
questionable company: "To the Iting'i 
Head, and hear that my Lord Buckhurst 
and Nelly are lodged at the next house, 
and Sir Charles with them: Mid keep a 
merry house*" ♦ The Spread Eagle is, at 
racing time, the head-quarters of the 
fi^rting fraternity, of whom a notable 
assemblage nu^ be seen outside it on a 
Derby morning. The AVnon is more of a 
fandly hotel. 

At the Domesday Survey Meah4im be- 
longed to Chertsey Abbey. It contained 
two churchiee and four mills ; there were 
in it 34 yillaii^ 4 bordarii, uid 6 bonds- 
men ; and' the wood supplied pannage for 
20 swine; The manor was surrendered 
to Henry VllI in 1638, and granted the 
same year to ffir Kieholaa Carew, oi Bed- 
d!ngt<m, on whose attainder and execu- 
tion shortly after it reverted to the Crown. . 
In 1689 it was granted by Elizabeth to 
Edward D'Arcy, her Oroom of the Cham- . 
ber, who quickly disposed of it to Oeorge 
Mynn, of Lincoln's Inn. Mynn's widow . 
bequeathed it to her daughter Elizabeth, 
wife of Richard Evelyn, younger brother 
of the author of the Diary. It then 
passed through several hands, till, in 1819, 
it devolved l^ marriage on' J. Ivat Briscoe, 
Esq., in whose descendant it remains. 
The old manor-house, Bipsom Court, is 
now a farm-house. 

The town is a large, rambling, .and, ex- 
cept in the Derby week, rather dull place. 
It has many good and not a few poor 
houses, spacious and well-filled shops, 
court-house, market-house, clock-house, 
water and gas works, banks, a Board 
of Health, and a weekly newspaper. 
The noticeable building of coloured bncks 
with red bands, in the midst of the High. 

* Diary, July 14, 1W7. 
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Street, serveH a (limbic puq^ofle : the main 
buihlinR is for the fire-engine, the tall 
tower Bt»rve8 as a cUvk-htmse, and exhibits 
two illiiminatcil dials at night. The mar- 
ket, ohiofiy for com, long diseontinued, 
was reviveil in 1833, and is held on Weil- 
newlays. A pleasure fair is held on Clay 
Hill, July 25th. Brewing and malting 
are farrictl on in the town, and there are 
large brick-fields and nurseries in the 
Ticinity, but the main dependence of the 
place is on the resident gentry, and the 
races and racing establishments. 

The Church (St. Martin) at the upper 
end of Church Street, on the E. side of 
the town, was built in 1825, when the old 
ch. (of flint and stone) was taken down, 
with the exception of the tower. The 
present buililing, designed by Mr. Hatch- 
ard, is of brick, faced with black flints, 
with bands of brick, and Bath-stone 
dressings : by no means to be commended 
as a work of art, and not likely to tempt 
the sketcher by its beauty or picturesque- 
ness; but a neat and convenient building 
inside. The old tower stands at the N.W. 
comer of the ch., to which its open arches 
serre as an entrance porch, and it contains 
a peal of 8 bells. The E. window, poor in 
colour and worse in design, is by Wailes 
of Newcastle. MonU. — In the chancel 
are 3 mural monts. with rilievi by Flax- 
man : on N. wall, to John Henry Warre, 
d. 1801, a small whole-length female figure 
with votive urn ; on S. wall, one to John 
Braithwaite, d. 1800, with figure in alto- 
rilievo ; and another to John Parkhurst, 
author of the well-knownGreek andHebrew 
Lexicons, d. 1797, with small symbolical 
figures— Hope, Faith, etc. Another tablet, 
on S. of chancel, to Mrs. Susan Warre, 
has a female figure kneeling with an in- 
fant in her arms, by Chantrey. At the 
E. end of the nave is another tablet, with 
emblematic figures by Flaxman, to 
Eleanor Belfield, d. 1802. On the S. wall 
is the mont., preserved from the old ch,, 
of Richard Evelyn, of Woodcote, d. 1669. 

There is another ch. (Christ Church) at 
Cla/y JSUlf a small red-brick building, 
erected in 1845, but it is of no better 
design than the mother ch. The Inde- 
pendent chapel in Church Street, known 
as the Old Chapel^ Is noted as one of the 
oldest Nonconformist chapels in the 
county. Isaac Watts, whilst a visitor to 
Sir J. Hartop, whose seat was close by, 



used often to preach here ; and here for 
many years ministered Uie Ber. John 
Harris, author of the once enoimonsly 
l)opular ' Biammon.* 

The Alm9h4mie9^ in East Street, founded 
in 1703 by John Livingstone for 12 poor 
widows, were rebuilt in 1871 in a better 
style, and now form comfortable dwell- 
ings. The rather picturesqae red-brick 
and stone building, a spacious stractorein 
the Tudor Collegiate style, immediately N. 
of the town, is the Royal Medical jBenev$^ 
lent College, ** establielied in order to pro- 
vide an asylum and pensions for aged 
medical men, and the widows of meduad 
men in reduced circumstances, and a 
school, partly gratuitous, for the sons of 
medical men." The college was opened 
in 1855. In June 1874, there were 84 
medical men, or their widows, in the 
asylum, who each received annuities of 
£21, with furnished rooms and an annual 
allowance of 3^ tons of coal ; and an 
equal number of outdoor annuitants who 
received £21 a year each. In the school 
there were 50 foundation scholars, ''the 
necessitous orphans and sons of medical 
men," who " receive an education of the 
highest class, and are boarded, clothed, 
and maintained at the expense of the 
college ; " besides 150 resident scholars, 
The buildings comprise the school, asylum, 
masters' houses, and a neat cha^)el, and 
stand in about 18 acres of ground. 

JEpsom Wells. — In the last half of the 
17th and early part of the 18th centuries, 
Epsom was a place of great fashionable 
and even royal resort, on account of its 
medicinal waters, for a while rivalling Tim* 
bridge Wells in the number and quality of 
the visitors. The character of the Epsom 
water was, it is said, discovered by acd" 
dent in the latter part of the reign of 
Elizabeth, and began to be celebrated in 
the reign of James I. Fuller, however, 
who wrote when the wells were in the 
height of their fame, puts their actual 
disoDvery late in the reign of the latter 
monarch. The medicinal waters of Ebes- 
hfun, he says, 

"Were found on this oocasion lome two and 
forty years since (which f alleth out to he 1618). 
One Henry Wicker, in a dry summer and great 
want of water for cattle, disooyered, in the oonoaTe 
of a hone or neat's footing, some water standing. 
His suraioion that it was tne stale of eome beast 
was qmokly confuted bv the oleame» thereof. 
With his pad-8ta£f he did dig a square hole aboat it. 
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and ea departfif). Ket^irtiiBjf the next <i*y, wiUi 
suQie dil£{!ii!ty he ratSQvertad the mine place (as 
iipt HufEcJatitly jt^ajl^cuiari&id tc» hia memory m *) 
wide a oommon) ; and ftiuncL the hol^ he hnd mode. 
Hi led A.tKl muulag over with most ulniu' Wttter, 
Yet oattla (thniig[h tei»pt«d with ttunt) would 
not driiik thereuf, aa hAriDg^ a. tnineaal tOflte 
therein/'* 

The water was " at first only naed out- 
wartily for the heslmg of soi-es. Indeed 
film pie wounda have betm soandly and 
fiuddtjidy enroll therewith, which is im- 
puted to the abstenayeneas ai this water, 
keeping a wound clean, till the balsam of 
nature doth necorer it 8m<x it hath been 
inwardly taken, and (iX the inhabitants 
may he believed) diseases have here met 
with their cure, though they came from 
coDtraiy causes/^ But no doubt, as lie 
shrewdly remarka, '* Their convenient dis- 
tfljice from London addeth t-o the reputar 
tion of theae waters; and no wonder il 
. citizens coming thither, from the worst of 
smokea into the beat of airs, find in tbejn- 
selyes a perfectiTe alteration," f The well 
waa enclosed in 1631, and a ahed erected 
for the conFenience ot Yiaitora. Dudley, 
:ird Lord North, in bis ' Forest of Varie- 
ties,' folio, 1645j loudly asserted the virtues 
of the Bprinp of Tnnbridge and Epsom, 
which hi« claims to have first mode known 
'* to the citizens of London and the Miig^a 
people," Bat it was not till after the 
Eestoration that Epsom Welli became 
fashionable. Charles II, with his Court 
freijuently re|>aired Mtlier to drink the 
waters, and brought th^irdlsdpated habits 
with them. Where King and Court went 
commoners soon followed— Pepys among 
the number : — 

"Jul^ 2mk, leflS {Lord'i dayX— Up uad to Uw 
WiilLi, where tk great BtDre< af oitixaDep which wad 
the graat44i |MUt of Uie compou^v, thougti thore 
^BTB aiirie othem of better quality. . , . , Then 
rwle tlmtugli E|hk>jil. thn wliak tuwu over, HMltig 
Ihe Toriaaa cmnpmijoa that wor^ th^re waking; 
wtdiA warn very pleABout to d«e how tbuj axe th^re^ 
without knowine whnt to do, but oriij m tb^ 
moruinf to drink waters. But, Lord ) to see how 
many t (oet there of dtJjBena, that t could not havo 
thuuffht to ha.va aoen there ; tbHt they hud evtir hwl 
it m iliftir headM (ir pULrwes to go down thither/" } 

He waa there on another '* Lord-s day " 
(July Uth, 1667), being "up, and my 
wife, a little before four,'^ to make ready, 
when his wife " vexed " him '" that she 

* FuUdfj WorthJitt (EurrvyK ^^ ^t P- ^0% «d. 
1840. 
+ Ibid. 



was so long about it, keeping na tiUpast 
6 o'eiock, before she waa ready/' Bow- 
ever they got off, providetl with " aome 
bottles of wine, suad beer, and some cold 
fowle/' in a ** coach Mid four horses,'' and 
BO " talking all the way to Epsom, by 8 of 
the clock, to the Well ; where much com* 
pany , and I did drink the water : they did 
not, but I did drink 4 pints/' a pretty 
liberal allowance. After spending the day 
in sightseeing, " By and by we took cmjuh 
and to take the ayre. . . . I camed them to 
the Well, and there filled aome bottles of 
water to carry home with me ; and there 
I talked with the two women that farm 
the well, at £12 per anunui, of the lord 
of the manor." * The well continued to 
piTosper, ShadweU wrote his comedy of 
* Epfiom Well a ' (1673), which had a run 
at the Duke's Theatre ;t the L&ndim 
6hsettg (June 19, 1684) annonnced that 
*Hhe post will go every day to and fro 
betwixt London and Epsom, during the 
season for drinking the waters ;*' J and the 
lrf>rd of the Manor now (16SK)) laid out 
walki? through the town, with branching 
avenues, planted avenues of trees, and 
built, besides other apartments, a ball- 
room 70 ft* long* A rival establishment 
was set op in the town it^lf, but for a 
while both continued to flourish. During 
the teign of Anne it was at the height of 

f)ro«periiy, George, Prince of Denmark, 
eaving the cares of state to the Queen, 
waa a veiy regular visitor at the Epsom 
Spa. In 1711, John Toland, the socpdeal 
author of * Christianity not Mysterious/ 
then rerident at Epaom, wrote an inflated 
ntmbling ' Deacription of Epeom, with the 
Humours and Politics of the Place," which 
might well have suggeste^l Macaulay's 
striking description of Tunbtidge WeUfi.f 
He pictures the town and company that 
filled it ■ the luxury, and dissipation ; the 
country people bringing '' to every house 
the choicest fruits, herbfi, roots, and fiowers^ 
vnth all sorts of tame and wild fowl, with 
the rarest fish and veniaon, and with every 
kind of buteher^s meat, among which Ban- 
stead Down mutton is the most relishing 

* DlwT, ToiTiT*, p. u§. 

i And Dontiiiiud to l» popnl^ Itme afterwafdji 
{Tfttler. No, 7, April, 1701J) ; thoqgh ft may huT* 
btiNBu revived im aoeooni of the ronewed o&Lehrity 
of the Welk at thli ^m^ 

i Quuted in Br»yley'a Surrey^ vfil, iv„ p. 354* 

I Hiitoiy of Ei^gkJitl (ck iilj, ed, 1858, vol i, 
p. 3^* 
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dainty ; " the " court and city ladies, who, 
like queens in a tragedy, display all their 
finery on benches before their doors ;" the 
behaviour of the damsels, admiring, envy- 
ing, and coEenizig one another ; the public 
breakfasts, music and dancing every 
mooming at the Wells ; midday races, and 
outdoor sport«i ; card parties, gambling- 
rooms, and the like. Toland says that he 
had often counted 70 coaches in the ring 
(the present xaoecourse on the Downs) of 
a Sunday evening. Among the sports 
most in favour, he mentions wze«tUng, 
running, trying to catch a pig by the taU, 
and the like ; and the Xatler tdla us that 
an announcement which drew together all 
the beaux and fair ladies in their coaches 
was ** that on the 9th instant, several Dam- 
seia, swift of foot, will run a race f c^ a 
Sute of Head Clothes at the Old Wells." * 

Bpsom grew.from a little country village 
to a gay fmd Imlliant town. Kew build- 
ings of all descriptions were laid out, 
lodging-houses ana hotels of the most 
hjixurious deeciwtion weve «pei)ed, and 
oae, the New £m, was said to be the 
lai^gest in Sngland. The miUiners' and 
jewellers* shops livaUed in their displays 
those of London, Bath, and Tunbndge 
Wells; and hackney coaches and sedmi 
chairs were numbered and ranged as in 
the metropolis. 

The quarrels of the ■nival well-houses, 
the excesses of ithe disorderly class who 
resorted to the wells for the nnrpose of 
preying on the unwary, and the changes 
of fashion, at length brought about a de- 
cline. Efforts were nuide to x»vive the 
interest. Pamphlets were puhUshed setting 
forth the virtues of the waters; new at- 
tractions were announced; but the fame 
once lost could not be recalled, and before 
the dose of the century the weUs were 
utterly neglected. 

"The hall, gaUexies, and other public apart- 
mentt, axe now run to dooay ; and tnere lemains 
oniljr one hoiue on ^ spot (the Old Weil), whioh is 
inhabited by » coajjitxTznaxx and hia wife, who 
cany the waters in bottles to the ac^acent 
pIaoeB."4' 

In 1804, the mansion and what was left 
of the buildings at the Old Wells were 
pulled down, and a small dwelling-house 
erected cni t&esite ; and in IdlO we find it 

* Letten frgm Bpaqne, TatUr, June 30, 1709. 
t Ambulator, 1782, p. sa. 



recorded that " the Well is now deserted 
and almost forgotten," while of Epsom 
itself it is said, " Except during the time 
of the races few places can be more dull 
or uninteresting. The assembly-room, now 
disused, is partly shut up or let out in 
small tenements ; and several costly build- 
ings are uninhabited." • 

The well still remains, and may be 
tested. It will be found on Epsom Com- 
mon, a short J m. from the town, on the 
rt. of the road to Ashtead. The water is 
strongly impregnated with sulphate of 
magnesia, the Epsom salts of the druggist, 
with very small portions of the muriates 
of lime and magnesia, and has been pro- 
nounced to have a considerable affinity to 
the true Seidlitz water. When first ex- 
tracted from the Epsom water, the sulphate 
of magnesia, under the since familiar name 
of Bpsom gtfdts, was sold, it is said, at 6s, 
an ounce. As is known, it is now manu- 
factured on a large scale and at a very low 
price, but none is made at Epsom. 

.^^wm Common^ without &e attraction 
of the welk, is worth visiting. It is a 
broad open heath of about 400 acres, 
covered thickly with furze, somewhat 
moist perhaps in wet seasons, but a very 
pleasant, breesy place, with roads in idl 
directions. 

Epsom Races are the present glory of 
Epsom. When racing commenced here is 
not known, but the tradition that when 
James I. resided at Nonsuch Palace horse- 
races were run for his entertainment on 
the Downs is not improbable. References 
to meetings fot horse-racing on Banstead 
Downs (the name by which these downs 
were th^ and long after generally known, 
see Banstead) occur earlier, but it is not 
till after the Restoration that they become 
frequent, and then the race meetings seem 
to have been only occasional. They com- 
menced to be run annually about 1730. 
For a time there were spring and autumn 
meetings, but they have long been timed 
as at present. There is a Spring Meeting 
in April, but it lasts only 2 days, and is 
attended by few besides betting men. 
The May Meeting lasts 4 days, from Tues- 
day to Friday, before Whitsuntide (unless 
East^ occurs in March, when it takes 
place after the Whitsun week), Wed- 

* Hunter's History of London and Baviron^ 
vol iL, p. 164. ^ 
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nesday being the Derby, Friday the Oaks 
Day. The Derby was established by 
Edward, 12th Earl of Derby, in 1780 ; : 
the Oaks by the same nobleman, in 1779, 
and named after his seat, " The Oaks " : 
{see WooDMANSTBBNE), as the Derby was 
named after himself. 

The Derby Day is the prime festival of 
England. For it even Legislation is ad- 
journed. It is computed that since the 
railway facilities have been completed by 
the extension of the line to the foot of the 
race-hill, not less than 200,000 persons 
have assembled on the Downs on the 
Derby Day. Whatever be the number, 
there can be no doubt that the spectators 
make the sight. The vast crowd, the major 
part men, in a state of wild excitement, — 
the great shout, so startling to those who 
hear it for the first time, " They're off," — ^the 
strain as the horses rush down the slope at 
Tattenham Comer, and the cry of one and 
another name as either of the leaders 
seems to be clearing his opponent, and 
then the turbulent excitement at the 
winning-post, — ^make up a scene such as is 
unmatched in England, and probably else- 
where. The Derby is a 1^ m. race for 
3-year-old colts and fillies, and is usually 
run in from 2 m. 43 s. (Kettledrum, 1861), 
or 2 m. 43i s. (Blue Gown, 1868), to 2 m. 
62^ s. (Pretender, 1869). The value of 
the stakes during the last few years has 
varied from £4850 (1872), to £7850 
(1866). 

The Oaks is, like the Derby, run over a 
mile and a half course, but is for 8-year- 
old fillies only; and the winning time 
is on the average a few seconds longer. 
The stakes range from £4100 (1871) to 
£5225 (1865). The Oaks, traditionally 
the Ladies' Day, is on the Friday after the 
Derby. The crowd is less, but the appear- 
ance of the course much more brilliant. 

The grand stand, the best and most 
substantial in the kingdom, affords mag- 
nificent views, marked on one side by 
Windsor Castle, on the other by St. 
Paul's Cathedral, but stretching far be- 
yond both ; and views hardly less exten- 
sive are obtainable from many parts of 
the Downs. The Downs, at other than 
racing times, afford delightful walks. 
Especially so are those across Walton 
Heath to Walton-on-the-Hill, to Hedley, 
Betchworth, or Beigate, or in the other 
direction by Langley Bottom to Leather- 



head or Mickleham, or, again, the shorter 
strolls to Banstead and Sutton. 

Some of the seats in Epsom and the 
vicinity are interesting. Pitt Plaoe, new 
the ch., so called, as is said, from having 
been built by a disused chalk quarry 
(though it should be noted that Lady 
Chatham was Lyttelton's Ist cousin), 
is notorious as the scene of the death 
of Thomas, 2nd ("the bad") Lord 
Lyttleton (Nov. 27, 1779), with which 
the oft-told ghost story is connected. 
Woodcote Park (Robert Brooks, Esq.), 
whose magnificent woods are so notice- 
able on the right nearly the whole way 
from the town to the race-hill, was 
for some generations the seat of the 
Lord Baltimores. The present mansion 
was erected by Charles, 6th Lord Balti- 
more (1715 — 51), but it has been much 
altered since. It is a very stately struc- 
ture, consisting of a tall centre and wings 
connected by curved arcades, and stands 
in a noble park of 850 acres. The state 
jooms havie ceilings painted by Verrio. 
Woodoate Hause^ by Woodcote Green, is a 
good old-fashioned mansicm built by Sir 
Edward Northey, Attorney-General to 
WilBam III., Queen Anne, and George I., 
now the residence of E. J. Northey, Esq. 
DvflrdanSy in Chalk Lane, long the resi- 
dence of Sir GUbert Heathcote,occuple8 the 
site cf a * palace ' built by George, Ist Earl 
of Berkeley, with the materials of Nonsuch 
Palace, which he had purchased of the 
profligate Duchess of Cleveland, to whom 
It had been given by Charles II. It was 
unpleasantly associated with the intrigue 
between Lord Grey of Warke and his wife's 
sister, the youngest daughter of the then 
Earl of Berkeley, which caused so much 
scandal. It was afterwards the residence 
of the Earl of Guildford, and then of 
^Frederick Prince of Wales (father of 
George III.) when drinking the Epsom 
waters and pursuing his favourite pastime 
of hawking on the Downs. It was pulled 
down shortly after the prince quitted it, 
and the present more modest structure 
erected. 

E R I T H, Kent (usually derived 
from A.-S. -«^, or jkrra^ and hythe^ the 
old, or former haven ; the suggestions of 
Dr. Morris,* U-rithy water channel ; and 

* ElTmology of Local NamoB, p. S5. 
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Mr. Taylor,* ora^ a fihorc, and AyfA^flecm 
M-.'Ln-cly applicable to this place). Erith Im 
a Hiiuill town, the next on the ri^bt bank 
of the ThanicH U'low Woolwich, 14 m. 
fnmi London by roa<l. and \b\ m. by the 
N. Kent line of "the S.K. lily. : i)op. 5421 ; 
of the entire {mu*., which ineludc8 Belve- 
dere and AblHiy Wood, 8289. Inns, Pier 
Jitrfrl, Prince of WoIm, Yacht. 
I^nibarde (1570) sets forth • briefly,' 

" The narrmtiTe of a tiling done at thia place, bj 
DnnHtuue the Archbiahop of Canterburie, almost 
a huu«lreth yeerea before the ooming of King 
William the Conqueror. A rich man (aaith the 
t«xt of Rochester) being owner of Cray, Eaxeth, 
Ainesford, and Woldham ; and having none issue 
of his body, devised the same lands (by his last 
will, made in the presence of Duustane, and 
<>th<rni)to a kinswoman of hisowne, for life, the 
Kemainder of the one halfe thereof, after her 
dMith, to Chiistes Cliurch at Canterbury, and of 
tiie oUier halfe to Haint Androwes ci Rochester, 
for ever : he died, and his wife tooke one Leoflhm 
t-o huxband, who (overliving her) reteined the 
lande as his owne. . . . Hereupon complaint 
came to one Wulsie, for that time the 8hyreman, 
or Judge of the Countie (as the same booke inter- 
pretetli it) before whome, both Dnnstane the 
Archbishop, the parties themselves, sundrie other 
Biiih(»iM, and a great multitude of the Lay people, 
apiMsered, all by appointment at Eareth : and 
tliere in the presence of the whole assembly, Dun- 
starie (taking a crosse in his hand) made a coiporall 
oath upon the booke of the Eodesiastioall lawes, unto 
the 8hyreman (which then tooke it to the King's 
use, bicause Leolfun himselfe refused to receave It) 
and affirmed, that, the right of these landes, was 
to Chnstes Church, and to Saint Androwes. For 
ratification and oredite <rf which his oath, a thou- 
sand other persons (chosen out of East, and West 
Kent, Eastaex, Middlesex, and Sussex) tooke their 
oathes also, upon the crosse after him. And thus, 
by this manner of iudgement, CJhristes C!hurch and 
Saint Androwes were brought into possession and 
Leofiun utterly eijected for ever." t 

If held by the Church, it mast have been 
seized by the Crown, as it was one of the 
manors given by the Conqueror to his half- 
brother Odo, Bp. of Bayeuz. In the 13th 
cent, it belonged to the Badlesmeres of 
Leeds Castle, but escheated to the Crown 
on the execution of Ralph, " the rich Lord 
Badlesmere," in the 15th of Edward II. 
The attainder of Ralph was, however, 
reversed by Edward III., and Erith re- 
stored to his son. It passed by marriage 
to Roger Mortimer, Earl of March ; and 
afterwards in like manner to the house of 
Lancaster ; and thus, in the person of 
Edward IV., reverted to the Crown, in 
whose possession it continued till Henry 

* Words and Places. 2nd edit, p. 864. 
i Perambulation ox Kent, reprint, p. 898. 



VIIL, in 1544, granted it to ElisabeUi I 
Countess of Shrewsbury, whose tomb is in 
the ch. By her daughter it passed to Sir 
Uenry Compton. in whose family it re^ 
maincd till towards the end of the 17th 
cent., when it was sold to a Mr. LodowicL 
It now belongs to Colonel Wheatley. 

" The towne of Eareth,*' aocording to 
Lambarde, "is an ancient corporatioB 
either by reputation or chartre." In 
1312-13, Bartholomew Lord Badlesmere 
obtained for Erith the grant of a weekly 
market to be held on Thursday, and two 
annual fairs of 3 days each. Harket and 
corporation have long disappeaied, but a 
fair is still held on Whit Monday. Erith 
stands, by the river-side, on the E. ter- 
mination of the line of low hills, described 
under Bblyedsbb and Abbey Wood, 
which stretch westwards to New Gross, 
and mark a fault in the strata through 
which the Thames flows, arising either 
from elevation of the upland tract or 
subsidence on the K. The point of up- 
land on which Erith is built has on the 
W. the Erith and Plumstead Marshes, and 
on the E. those of Dartford and Stone. 
The town consists for the most part of a 
long narrow street of small houses. Of 
old it had a considerable maritime busi- 
ness, at first as being a naval station, and 
later from the East India Company's fine 
ships anchoring off here to discharge a 
portion of their cargo. The navy usS to 
assemble here as late as the end of the 17th 
cent. Pepys records several official visits 
to the fleet off Erith ; * and James II., 
when providing for the escape of the 
royal lamily to France, issued his war- 
rant (Nov. 30, 1668), " Order the Isabella 
and Ann yachts to fall down to Erith 
to morrow." Chamock says that the 
great Henry-grace-^-Dieu was built for 
Henry VIII. at Erith, and he supposes by 
contract at a private yard.f Official docu- 
ments at the Record Office :( show, how- 
ever, that the Great Harry and 3 galleys 
were building at Woolwich at the same time 
(Dec. 1512) ; but there are contemporary 
entries for the payment of the "wages 
of divers and sondre personns, as ship- 
wrightts, calkers and laborers that wrought 



* June ISth, 1661 ; Nov. 16th, 1666, etc 
t HiBtory of Marine Architecture, vol. ii., p. 42. 
I Quoted in Cruden's Histonr of GraveeencL 
p. 148. 
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and labored in carting and making of a 
new doche at \Erythe^ for the bringing in 
of our soveryn lord the king's reall shipp, 
named the Soverin, in the sayed dock, as 
for amendyng, reparyng and calkyng of 
the sayed ship, as of heving forthe afflote 
out of the same docke, by the time and 
space of viij. weks,"* (Dec. 9, 1512 — 
Feb. 4, 1513). There was also a wharf 
at Erith used for naval purposes. The 
present pier was built in 1834, when it 
was sought to make Erith a steamboat 
station, and the pleasant public gardens 
by the pier were laid out in the hope of 
attracting summer visitors. If in this 
Erith has not been successful, it has found 
compensation in the establishment of iron 
and other factories, which have caused 
a large increase of population and exten- 
sion of business. Outside the town are 
extensive clay-pits and brick-fields, and a 
great sand-pit, where sand is largely dug 
for ship ballast and iron castings. Parts 
of the little town are not unpicturesque, 
especially where glimpses are caught of 
the river, whilst W. the wooded heights of 
Belvedere form a fine background. 

The Churcli (St. John the Baptist) is 
by the rly. stat., at the edge of the marsh, 
\ m. W. of the town. It used to be a 
favourite object with steamboat and other 
travellers on the Thames, standing, half 
buried in ivy, by the river-side, at the edge 
of the long dreary marsh ; but in recent 
restorations the ivy has been pretty nearly 
cleared off, and the once venerable ch. 
stands out clean, spruce, and new as 
the rly. stat. beside it. But however it 
may look, it is old, and it is worth 
visiting. It is of flint and stone ; small, 
but has nave, aisles, and chancel, 
and a thick short W. tower, with 
stout brick buttresses, and an octagonal 
slated spire. In it is a peal of 6 bells, 
rung from the ground floor. The interior 
has. been very thoroughly restored. The 
chancel, E.E. in style, has 3 lancets, filled 
with painted glass, as are also the windows 
of the N. aisle. The Dec. E. window is 
recent. The windows of the nave are Late 
Dec, but the nave piers are earlier. The 
roof is plastered, but portions of the old 
timber 6-aming are seen over the nave and 
aisles. Ohs. ambrey on 1. of sJtar, and on 
rt. a small piscina with Dec. head. In the 

* mi., p. 149. 



wall of 8. aisle is a hagioscope directed 
towards the altar. Above the chancel 
arch is a figure of the Saviour with ex- 
tended arms, within the oval of a vesica. 
MonU. — At the E. end of the S. aisle a 
large and costly altar tomb, with alabaster 
eflSigy of Elizabeth Countess of Shrews- 
bury, d. 1568, lying on a mat which is 
roUed at the end to form a piQow. The 
figure is well carved, but much mutilated* 
Near it is a tall Gk)thic tabernacle tomb 
to Wm. Wheatley, lord of the manor, d. 
1807. The mural mont., with mourn- 
ing female, to Lord Bardley, d. 1624, is 
by Chantrey. On S. wall of chancel is 
a mural mont. to Marie Countess de 
Gersdorff, daughter of Lord Saye and 
Sele, d. 1826. There are several brasses, 
but some are partially or entirely covered 
by the seats. The most valuable are — 
one of Roger Sincler, " serviens Abbatis et 
CSventus de Lesens " (1426) ; the other 
of John Aylmer, d. 1435, and wife. On 
leaving the ch., notice on the S. wall of 
the chancel a small sundial " given by S* 
Stone, May, 1643. Bedibo tu ntmqnam.^* 

Immediately S. of the town is the great 
Sand Pit, or Ballagt Pit, as it is more 
commonly called, from the sand being 
excavated for ship ballast, a place cxE 
much interest to the geologist for its 
fine sections of the Thanet Sands, here 
represented by a loamy sand 60 ft. thick, 
resting on a clayey basement bed about 
2 ft. thick, in which are embedded large 
nnroUed green-coated fiints, locally known 
as bull-head fiints, whence the deposit is 
known as the Bull-Head bed. The sand 
is excavated down to this bed, which im- 
mediately overlies the chalk. Above the 
Thanet beds, on the hill-side a little S., 
may be seen a good exposure of the Wool- 
wich and Beading series, and of the Old- 
haven beds (here rolled pebbles). 

About \ m. farther S., on the rt. of the 
Crayford road, is another great excava- 
tion, the Erith Brick Pit, or White's Pit, 
which should be visited, as it is even more 
interesting in a geological point of view 
than the Ballast Ht. It lies in the ancient 
bed of the Thames, and exposes a portion 
of the steep bank. Here the Thanet beds, 
which, as we have seen, are 60 ft. thick 
at the Ballast Pit, are only 15 ft. thick. 
They overlie the chalk, which here rises 
to a height of 45 ft. above the Ordnance 
datum line, both chalk and sand having 
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been sharply cut, and the latter partially 
denuded, by fluyiatile action. A good 
Hcction is here shown of the chalk and 
sand, the ancient bank of the Thames, 
with the gravel not merely resting con- 
formably on the top of the sand, but 
following the denuded surface of the 
chalk, and filling up the hollows. In this 
gravel will be noticed many detached 
masses of unarranged Thanet Sand, and 
bull-head flints. The brick-earth beds 
over the gravel contain bones of fossil 
elephants, tigers, wolves, oxen, and horses : 
Ulephas antiquui and primigeniut, Bos 
longifrons andprimigeniuSfEqwus/osHliSj 
CanU lujfV4y and Ihlit tpelma (the great 
cave tiger); but the brick-pit about a mile 
farther, on the 1. of the Crayford road, is 
far richer in these remains, Mr. Dawkins 
enumerating no fewer than 16 species of 
mammalia found there.* TheCyrena(Ciw- 
bioula JlumejUalis) abounds in these pits. 
The Erith Mu*8hes stretch W« from 
Brith to Plumstead, and as they are below 
the high-water level, the Thames is only 
kept from flooding them by the great river 
wall which along the whole of its lower 
course borders the Thames and the creeks 
running into it. These marshes, like 
those on the opposite shore, have a super- 
ficial stratum of alluvial clay (marsh 
clay) from 4 to 10 ft. thick, beneath which 
is a peat bed, seldom more than 2 ft. 
thick, in which occur trunks and roots of 
yew, oak, alder, and hazel ; nuts, leaves, 
and seed-vessels ; wing-cases of beetles ; 
bones of the horse, ox, deer, etc. Remains 
of this submerged forest, as it has been 
somewhat ambitiously designated, may be 
very well seen outside the river waU at 
low water. The marshes form rich grazing 
land; mineral oil, glue, manure, and 
other unsavoury factories have been built 
on them ; and at Crossness, the point of 
land K.W. of Erith ch., are large gun- 
powder magazines. A terrible disaster 
occurred here Oct. 1st, 1864, when two of 
these magazines, containing upwards of 
CO tons of gunpowder, exploded. The 
buildings were o£ course entirely destroyed, 

* Boyd DawkisBB. 'On the Am of the Lower 
Brick Earths of the Thamee Valley,' Quarterly 
Journal of GeoL Soc, voL ndi, p. 91 ; Whitaker 
' On the Lower TirtiariM of Kent,' Ibid., vol. 
xxii, p. 404; Tjlor, *0n Quaternary Grarela,' 
Ibid., voL ir., p. 460; Fzod of QeoL Anodation, 
vol Ui, p. 88. 
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and all the persons (10 in nnmber) in 
them killed. A breach 100 yards long 
was made in the river wall, and Plum- 
stead and Erith marshes would have been 
flooded but that the explosion occiirred 
nearly at low water, and by the prompt- 
ness, skill, and energy of the engineers, 
sappers and miners, and workmen, from 
Woolwich Arsenal, the breach was suffi- 
ciently stopped to keep out the rising 
waters. Much damage was done to the 
houses of Brith and Belvedere ; indeed, | 
for miles around the houses were sensibly i 
shaken, and the explosion was felt at 
places 60 m. distant. 

At Crossness is the Soythem (hstfaiU tf 
the Metrojftditan Main Drainage. The 
works, which were formally opened by the 
Prince of Wales, April 4, 1865, occupy an 
ornamental group of brick buildings re- 
lieved by coloured bands, and comprise, 
besides the great engine and boiler houses, 
pretty villas for the enginemen and chi^ 
officers, and about 20 neat cottages for 
the workmen, with a large and handsome 
school, which serves also for a chapel and 
lecture-room. A lofty minaret-like chim- 
ney serves as the central feature of the 
group of buildings, and is a conspicnoos 
landmark from the river, as well as aoross 
the marsh. The residences stand cm a 
terrace-like embankment, boieafth wMch 
is the great reservoir, 6^ acres in area. 
The sewage of the whole S. of London is 
brought into this reservoir, through nearly 
10 m. of main drains and tunneh, and is 
lifted from it into the Thames, during the 
twohours following high water. ThelSting 
apparatus consists of two Immense oom- 
pound pumps, each having four plungers, 
which are worked by four beam engines, 
each of 125 horse power. These engines 
lift about 10,000 cubic ft. a minute, but 
are capable of working to twice that 
amount in case of a sudden storm or 
heavy rainfall. The interi(»r of the engine- 
house displays more ornament than is 
usual in such places ; the machinery is 
of surprising magnitude and beauty of 
finish, and the whole is kept scrupulously 
clean, so that instead of its bong the 
offensive place that might be expected, it 
may be examined with pleasure, and will 
be found very interesting. Ghreat oaie 
has been taken to provide for the health 
and comfort of the little colony who are 
settled in this lonely and far from cheer- 
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ful marsh. But one thing la wajiting. 
They have no drini-able water. All tbut 
they now uae is brought in tanksj by 
badges, from Barking, An attempt waa 
nijido to obtain pure water by boring, but 
after rGaching a depth of 950 ft. the work 
i^as ttmpr>rari[y aljandoned, the co^ of 
lx)ring at that depth being £14 a foot. It 
has, howeyer, been decided to resume 
operaiiona, and b. contract was taken 
(Feb. 1874) to complete the well and 
bore-hole for the sum of £5252. It is 
anticipated that the well wtU supply suffi- 
cient water for the engines, which require 
fi(XI,000 gallons daily, aa well m for the 
houses. F. E. Houghton, Esq,, the resi- 
dent ongiueert bss a detaLled section of 
the Ixire on an ample scale, wMoh wiQ 
be found of interest by the geologist. 

BHtk Be^ch, the reach of the Thames 
off Erithj extends from Rainham Creek to 
CoMharbour Point, and is 1 4 m. long, 

ESHER, Surrey (Dom. Ahseh; 
1 Johu, 119S, jUhaiy, a very pretty vill. 
between King?5ton and Cobham, on the 
ttld Portsmouth road, 15 m. from Loudon 
by road, stnd by the L. and S.W, Ely, : 
pop< 1815. Inn, Ths Bear, a noted house. 
The Esher and Clarcmout Stat. i@ at Ditton 
Marsh, | m. from the Tillage of Esher. 
On lea ring the stat., turn to the rt., and 
the wooded heights of CJlaremont will 
serve as a guide to the little village that 
lies under their shadow, Sandon liirm^ 
by the st^t., occupies the site of Bujtd&n 
Il&^pital, founded early in the reign of 
Hciuj IL, by Robert de Wat^avUle, 
and curicbed by many subsequent beue* 
factions, one of which, by William de 
Pereij provided for the maintenance of 6 
chaplainB, and the keeping a lamp and 
candle of 2 lb, weight coDtinually burn- 
ing before the altar of the Virgin Maty, 
in the chapel where was buried the heart 
of the donor and the body of his wife.* 
The pesLUcncQ of 134B-9 swept off the 
master and all the brethren of the hos- 
pitaL In 14S6, on the plea of its reduced 
condition, it wa3 united to the Hospital 
of 8t. ThomaSj Southwurk, and at the Dis« 
solution it shared the fate of the other 
religious housefl. The chapel was left 
standing long after the other buildinga 

* DugrUle, Mcnaatliooii, vuL vi, |i«irt li., p, 07^ ; 
Bia^bj, UittOTj of Sairey, vol il^ p. 433. 



were destroyed ; but no vestige of it 
remaiug. 

At the Domesday Survey the manor 
of Esher appears to have belonged to the 
Abbey of Leutfrid'a Cross, though Bp. Odo 
of Bayeui owned some of the land. In 
the reign of Henry IIL the abbot sold 
this manor to Peter de EnptbuSj Bp. of 
Winchester, and it remaiucd iu the pos- 
session of the see, Eeher Place being the 
residence of the bishops, till lfi37, when 
Stephen Gardiner, Bp. of Winchester, 
conveyed house and manor to Henry 
VIII.,* who had just constituted Hampt-on 
Court a manor, and was couvertLng tho 
ceuutry round it into a chase. Queen 
Mary, however, almost immeciiately on 
her accesaion to the throne, was induced 
by Bp. Gardioer to reconvey the mAnor 
and estate to the see of Winchester. Eliza- 
beth, holding this conveyance good, pur- 
chained the nianor of the bishop in 1583, 
and granted it a month later iu fee to the 
Earl of Effingham, by whom it was sold 
to Francis Drake, After this it shifted 
rather quickly from hand to hand till, 
early in the 18th cent, it was purchased 
by EolloEj Pelham, Duke of Newcastle. 
After bis death, in 1768, it was sold to 
Lord Clive, and then in sucoeisiDn to 
Viscount Gal way J the Earl of Tyrcoimell, 
and Charles Rose EUis, by whom it was 
sold to the Crown Ln 1816. 

The river Mole winds very devioualy 
along the meadows W. of Eaher, on its 
way to the Thames at East Moleeey, 2 or 
8 m. lower. Along the Mole, and by 
Ditton Marsh and the Klj. Stat,, are 
river drifts and alluvium - bordedng this, 
along the lower part of E$her, and on tt4) 
S.E. lide, is the London clay, whilst thu 
higher grounds of Claremont, Fairmile, 
and Esher Common, are the Lower Bag- 
ihot sand, thus affordiog considerablo 
varieiy of aoU and some difierence of vege* 
t.at!on. The meadows bordering the Mole 
are beautifully green and pleasant, bnt 
too apt to be llooded in wet seasons. 
Hampton Court shows well across them 
from the higher grounds. 

The viUage itaelf is pleasant, and still 
rural ; ha,s a good old- fashioned inn, and 
a few good houses, llie mde er^tion 
of flint and stone at the N. entrance of 
the village, with the Pelham arms, and 

* State FApeiB^ tiijL »iii,, jp*tt r., p. 3, 
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the initials II. P. over the centre arch, 
affordn a comfortable Hcat within an 
arfhiHl n.»ccrti*, and licHide it is a well. It 
Htands hv EHhur Place* is eyidently a 
Travellers Rest, and. in all probability, 
vf&n the ^ift of Mr. Pelham to the village; 
but it has somehow ac(iuire<l the name of 
W'olsey's Well, and is so designated by 
Mr. Howitt (for some years a resident at 
Esher) in his 'Visits to Remarkable 
Places.' In Esher lived the novelists 
Jane and Anna Maria Porter ; the picture 
of the Saviour, over the communion table 
in the old ch., was painted by their bro- 
ther. Sir R. Ker Porter, and presented by 
him to the parish ; and their mother lies 
in the ch.-yard. The Rev. Philip Francis, 
the father of the more famous Sir Philip 
Francis, opened in 1751 an academy at 
Esher, and hercpublished his well-known 
translation of Horace ; and through him 
the village was vwy near having the honour 
of contributing to the education of the 
historian of the * Decline and Fall ': — 

" My unexpected reooveir again enconraged the 
hope of my education ; and I waa placed at Eaher, 
in Hurrey, in the houae of the Ker. Mr. Philip 
FrancLs, in a pleaaant spot, which promiaed to 
unite the varioua benenta of air, exercise, and 
study (January 1752). The tranalator of Horace 
might have taught me to reliah the Latin poeta, 
had not my fnenda diacovered in a few weeka 
that he preferred the pleaauree of London to the 
iustruction of hia pupiia."* 

The Old Church (St. George), E. of the 
main street, behind the Bear Inn, is still 
standing, though disused except for burial 
services. The ch., small and mean, com- 
prises a nave and chancel, with an ungainly 
excrescence on the S., built by the Duke 
of Newcastle as a chamber pew for the 
lords of Claremont and Esher Place. In 
the little belfry are 3 bells, one of which, 
says tradition, was brought from over the 
sea by Sir Francis Drake, and given by 
him to the parish. The donor of the bell, 
if a Drake, was more probably the Francis 
Drake, lord of the manor in the reign of 
James I. Monts. — Richard Drake, d. 1603, 
equerry to Queen Elizabeth, a small kneel- 
ing effigy in armour. The Hon. M[r8. 
E. C. C. Ellis, of Claremont, d. 1803, an 
elegant tablet by Flaxman. In the ch.- 
yard is the tomb of "Jane Porter, a 
Christian Widow," d. 1831, the mother of 

* Gibbon, * Memoirs of My Life and Writings/ 
in Lord Sheffield'a life of Gibbon, p. 48. 



Sir R. Ker Porter, and of his siBters Jane 
and Anna Maria. 

The new ch. (Christ Church) on tiie 
Green, on the opposite side of the rosd, 
was erected in 1863, from the designs d 
Mr. Benj. Ferrey, F.8-A- It is large, wdl 
built, E.E. in style, cmcifoim, — ^the & 
transept forming a 'royal closet' or 
private pew for Claremont. At the W. 
end is a tower and tail spire. Leopold, 
King of the Belgians, contribated laigelj 
to its erection. The tower has a peal of 
6 bells ; the chancel windows are filled 
with painted glass. Oht, the large and 
roomy schools, built in 1859. 

The grounds of Esher Place extend from 
the village to the Mole. The history of 
the manor and estate has been told. The 
origins^ house, built by Bp. Waynflete 
about the middle of the 15th cent, as 
a residence for the Bps. of Winchester, 
stood on the low mar^y meadow dose 
by the Mole, " a moist and corrupt air," 
as Wolsey complained when a prisoner 
here, " continuing in which I cannot hve." 
Waynflete's house was a large and stately 
brick structure, with spreading wings; 
gate-houses bearing on escatcheons his 
own arms and those of his see ; capacions 
dining hall, chapel, and whatever dse was 
requisite for the dignity and hospitality 
of the lordly Bishop of Winchester. 
Wolsey, on his appointment to the see of 
Winchester, 1628, purposed remodelling 
and extending Esher Place, as a compen- 
sation for the loss of Hampton Court, 
which he had found it prudent to present 
to the king ; and it was perhaps on ac- 
count of the alterations he was TnnTring in 
it that, when commanded (Oct. 19, 1529) 
to repair immediately to his house at 
Esher, he found the house desolate, and 
had to remain with his retinae " for the 
space of 3 or 4 weeks without either beds, 
sheets, tablecloths, dishes to eat their 
meat in, or wherewithaU to buy any," 
and he sick almost to death in body 
and mind. Cavendish gives a strangely 
graphic and pathetic account of the 
events and personages at Esher during 
those dreary weeks. It was whilst a 
prisoner at Esher that Henry forced from 
him a formal cession of York House, the 
town mansion of the Archbishops of York. 
At length, at his repeated entreaties, he 
was allowed to leave Esher, and " be re- 
moved to some other dryer air and place/* 
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the King's Lodge at Richmond being 
allotted him as a temporary abode till he 
should be able to continue his journey 
into Yorkshire. 

When the estate was purchased by 
Henry Pelham, brother of the Duke of 
Newcastle, in 1729, little was left of 
Waynflete's mansion but the gate-house 
known as Wolsey's Tower. Mr. Pelham 
added wings and ofl&ces to the gate-house, 
and converted it into a comfortable 
dwelling. The additions were meant to 
harmonize with the older building, but 
Walpole refers to them as a proof how 
little Kent, by whom they were designed, 
" conceived either the principles or the 
graces of that architecture. * In the 
grounds, however, Kent showed to greater 
advantage : " Kent is Kentissime there," 
said Walpole. " Esher I have seen again 
twice, and prefer it to all villas, even 
Southcotes."t Pope in like manner cele- 
brates — 

" Esher's peaceful grove, 

Where Kent and Nature vie for Pelham's love." 

Thomson's lines on Esher's groves are too 
well known, and Moore's and Dodsley's 
too feeble, to quote. A less familiar pas- 
sage from Colley Gibber may serve as an 
illustration of what some of Pelham's 
friends thought, or at least wrote, of his 
famous villa : — 

" Let me therefore only talk to you, as at Tub- 
culum (for so I will call that sweet Retreat, which 
your own hands have rais'd) where like the fam'd 
Orator of old, when publick cares permit, you pass 
so many rational, unbending hours : There I and 
at such Times, to have been admitted, still plays 
in my Memory, more like a fictitious, than a real 
Enjoyment 1 How many golden Evenings, in that 
theatrical Paradise of water'd Lawns, and hanging 
Groves, have I walk'd, and prated down the Sun, in 
social Happiness ! Whether the Retreat of Cicero, 
in Cost, Magnificence, or curious Luxury of Anti- 
quities, might not outblaze the simplex Munditiis, 
the modest Ornaments of your Villa, is not within 
my reading to determine : But that the united 
Power of Nature, Art, or Elegance of Taste, could 
have thrown so many varied Objects, into a more 
delightful Harmony, is beyond my Conception." { 

A plan of the grounds and views of the 
buildings, engraved by J. Rocque, were 
published in 1739 ; and a large line en- 
graving by Luke Sullivan (March 1, 1759) 
gives a capital idea of Pelham's house, 



* Anecdotes, voL iv., p. 241. 
t Walpole to Montagu, Aug. 1784. 
t Dedication to An Ai>ology for the Life of Mr. 
Colley Gibber, Comedian, p. xi., ed. 1740. 



then occupied by Miss Frances Pelham, 
and of the gay parties that assembled in 
the garden. After Mr. Pelham's death, 
the estate passed from hand to hand till, 
in 1805, it was purchased by Mr. John 
Spicer, who pulled down Pelham's house, 
and built a ney one on higher ground. 
The present Esher Place is a good-sized, 
semi-classic structure, faced v^ith cement, 
with an Ionic portico to each front, and 
contains several large and handsome 
rooms: it is now the seat of Money 
Wigram, Esq. The principal rooms com- 
mand fine views. The old gate-house, 
known as Wolsey^s Tower, but which is no 
doubt a part of Waynflete's original build- 
ing, is still standing. The park is not 
open to strangers, but a good view of the 
tower, VTith Bsher Place and the woods 
beyond, is obtained across the bridge of 
Wayland's Farm. The tower, an excellent 
example of old brickwork, is three storeys 
high, and consists of a centre and two 
octagonal turrets, with battlements and 
machicolations. In one of the turrets is 
a good brick newel staircase. The rooms 
are small and dilapidated. It is partly 
overgrown with ivy, and is a picturesque 
object. The park has an area of over 
160 acres, contains many noble trees, and 
from the higher parts affords views of 
great extent and beauty, including v^ithin 
their range Hampton Court and the valley 
of the Thames, v^ith St. Anne's Hill, 
Cooper's Hill, Windsor Castle, and the 
churches of Bray and Maidenhead ; south- 
ward, Leith HiU and Hindhead are seen 
on a clear day« 

Clareffumt, on the opposite side of 
Esher, is still richer in associations than 
Esher Place, though they are of a more 
recent date. In the reign of Anne, Van- 
brugh purchased a piece of land here, and 
built himself a brick house of moderate 
dimensions, but in his usual fanciful style, 
and laid out the grounds vnth more than 
OTdinary skill, if we may trust Garth's; 
verses on * cWemont ' — 

" Where Nature borrows dress from Vanbrugh's 
art." 

This estate was afterwards bought by 
Thomas Pelham Holies, Earl of Clare 
(created Duke of Newcastle in 1715), who 
enlarged the grounds into a park, which 
Kent laid out, added a new wing to the 
house, and called the place after his then 
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title, Clare-momt. Hie Duke died in 
Nov. 1768, and the following year Clare- 
mont was sold to Lord Clive, to whose 
genius England owes her Indian empire. 
Lord Cliye palled down the old mansion, 
and commissioned Capability Brown to 
erect a new and more magnificent one on 
the hill, instead of the low site on which 
Yanbragh's house stood. This is said to 
be the only house Brown built, though he 
altered a great many. He also remodelled 
the park and grounds, making short work 
with Kenfs improvements. It is said 
that Lord Olive gave him unrestricted 
freedom as to outlay, and that the expen- 
diture amounted to £100,000.* By the 
time Lord Clive could inhabit his mansion, 
bis health had hopelessly given way ; the 
attacks on his adininistration of Ind^ in 
Parliament, and the inquiry into his con- 
duct by a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, cru^ed his spirit and soured 
his temper ; the stories that were spread 
of his cruelties, coupled with tiie rumours 
of his secluded hiUoits and moroseness of 
temper, seem to have led the peasantry 
of the neighbourhood to 'Mock with 
mysterious horror on the stately house," 
and it was whispered among them that 
" the great wicked lord had ordered the 
walls to be made so thick in order to keep 
out the devil, who would one day carry 
him away bodily," f Clive, as we know, 
died by his own hand, Nov. 22, 1774, but 
at his town house (Berkeley Square), and 
not here, as sometimes said. 

After Clive's death, the estate, on which 
money had been so unsparingly lavished, 
was sold for a comparativelsr small sum 
to Viscount Gkdway ; from him it passed 
to the Earl of Tyroonnel, who, in 1807, 
sold it for £53,000 to Charles Rose Ellis, 
Esq. Mr. Ellis made it his residence, and 
retained possession of it till 1816, when, 
in prospect of the marriage of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte with Prince Leopold, it was 
purchased by the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests for the sum of £69,000* 

From their marriage (May 2, 1816) 
Claremont was the residence of Prince 
Leopold and the Princess Charlotte till 
the death of the Princess, Nov. 6, 1817, — 



* Manning and Bray, History and Antiquities of 
Burrey,voLli., p. 742 ; Btayl^y, History of Surrey, 
VOL ii., p. 442. 

t Macaolay, Essays (Lord CUve). 



''that melancholy November, when the- 
death of the Princess Charlotte diffused . 
throughout Great Britain a more general 
sorrow than had ever before been known 
in these kingdoms."* Prince Leopold 
continued to reside at Claremont, affec- 
tionately cherishing every memorial of 
the Princess, till his election in 1831 as 
King of the Belgians, and he retained his 
interest in the place till his death. For 
some years Claremont was a favourite 
retreat of Her Majesty and Prince Albert, 
the rooms usually occupied by them being 
on the first floor, the ground floor beings 
reserved for more formal receptions-f 

When Louis Philippe took refuge in 
England after the French Revolution of 
1848, the Queen assigned him Claremont 
as a residence, and he retained it till his 
death, Aug. 26, 1850. Louis Philippe 
occupied the ground floor ; the gallery 
he converted into a private chapel ; the 
Princess Charlotte's bedroom, at the S.W. 
angle, was his cabinet; and the Princess's 
dressing-room the bedroom in which he 
died. He was buried at Weybridge. {See 
Weybbidgk.) 

By an Act passed in 1866 (the 29 and 
30 Yict., cap. 62) it was provided that 

" It shall be lawful for Her Hiyesty to retain 
and have the use and ei\}oyment during her life 
and pleasure of the mansion, near Esher, called 
Clar^ont, and its fixtures and furniture, with t&e 
park^ pleasure grounds, and gardens thereto be- 
longmff (containing by estimation 832 aares or 
thereabouts), and certain plantations and lands 
(containing by estimation 182 acres or thereabouts^ 
with a spring of water rising therein, from whicn 
the said mansion is supplied with water, and the 
waste lands paxod of tne manors of Esher and 
Melbourne or waterville Bsher." 

Claremont is now the occasional resi- 
dence of the Queen and members of the 
Boyal Family. It was for some time after 
their marriage the residence of the Mar- 
quis of Lome and H.R.H. the Princess 
Louise, Miarchioness of Lome. 

The house is one of those large, regular 
buildings which a century ago were re- 
garded as the perfection of architectural 
purity and classical taste. It is an oblong, 
135 ft. by 102, of brick with stone dress- 
ings, and has for its principal feature Sk 

♦ Southey, Colloquies, vol. i., p. 1. 

t Many interesting particulars of the i^sidaiQV 
of Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold at Clar»> 
mont will be found in Lady Weigall's Briei Memoir 
of Princess Charlotte, 1874 ; see also thelfeanolr 
of Baron Stockmar, vol. i.^ 1873. 
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tetrastyle Corinthian portico, the entu^e 
height of the house, reached by a lofty 
flight of steps, and containing in the tym- 
panum of the pediment the arms of Lord 
Clive. The hall is an oval, 33 ft. by 26, 
and 18 ft. high, opening to a splendid 
suite of rooms on the ground floor, and 
leading to the upper rooms by a grand 
staircase, the columns and pilasters of 
which are of Siena marble. The house 
still retains many memorials of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte : portraits of the Princess 
by Lawrence^ and of the Princess and 
Prince Leopold by Dcme; Dr. Fisher, 
Bp. of Salisbury, and Dr. Short, who 
shared in her instruction ; in the Queen's 
room, several small portraits of the Prin- 
cess's favourite horses and dogs ; in the 
hall, a cast in iron of the Warwick Vase, 
a present to her from the King of Prussia, 
and a variety of other objects. In the 
grounds, about ^ m. N.W. from the house, 
is a Gothic building which was intended aa 
a sort of summer-house for the Princess, 
but, being left unfinished at her death) 
was completed as a memorial of her by 
Prince Leopold, and is known as the 
Mausolewn of the Princess Charlotte, 
The grounds about the house are rich in 
choice exotic trees, shrubs, and flowers, 
and the park contains much fine timber, 
a lake of 5 acres, and from the higher 
parts affords wide and varied pro8pect& 

Beyond Claremont, on the Portsmouth 
road, is Fairmile, a very pleasant spot, 
now beginning to be dotted over with 
villas, generally in the old Bn^ish style. 
Just off the road on the left is a Iwrge 
sheet of water surrounded with firs. Which, 
always picturesque, at sunset on fine even- 
ings and by moonlight presents some 
very striking effects. E. and S. of this is 
the broad, breezy, heath-clad Esher Ckym- 
9non. Stoke Woody near the Common, 
abounds in all kinds of birds — ^the note 
of the cuckoo by day and the nightingale 
by night is almost unending. West End, 
W. of Claremont, is a level marshy tract 
of about 130 acres, stretching down to 
the Mole. Among the seats in Esher and 
its immediate neighbourhood are Esher 
Lodge (J. F. Eastwood, Esq.); Esher 
House (Mrs. General Cookson) ; The 
Manor House (P. D. Hickman, Esq.); 
Sandown House (J. P. Currie, Esq.); 
and West End Lodge (Abel Jenkins, 
Esq.) 



ESSENDON, Hebts, about 8 m. 
(by field-paths) E. of the Hatfield Stat, 
of the Grt N. Rly., is an agric. vill. and 
par. (pop. 645), pleasantly situated on 
high ground overlooking the valley of the 
Lea, in the midst of a richly wooded and 
fertile country. The viU. is small, and has 
nothing in it calling for remark. 

The Chwch (St. Mary the Virgin) 
sftands on the W. of the road, with a 
broad open field behind, where the natives 
play cricket, and a little inn on one side 
of it. Except the tower, which is of 
the Dec. period, but rough-cast, the ch. is 
modem, with round-headed windows of 
ordinary carpenter's type. The tower is 
tail,, battlemented, has a short wooden 
spire, and contains a ring of 5 bells. The 
interior is plain and pewed. In the chancel 
is an alabaster mont. to Wm. Priestly, d. 
1664 ; also a brass, with kneeling effigies of 
Wm. Tooke, "Auditor of the Courte of 
Wardes and Liveries," d, 1568, Ales his 
wife, and their 9 sons and 3 daughters. 
There are also slabs to various owners of 
Bedwell Park. Notice the fine cedar in 
the ch.-yard. 

Bedmell Pwrh (Mrs. Hanbury) stands in 
a large and beautiful park. The house is 
old, but was considerably modified by the 
late owner, R. C. Hanbury, Esq., M.P. In 
it are some good paintings, and among 
them an Assumption of the Virgin by 
MuriHo, one of the finest of his many 
repetitions of the theme. Essendon Place 
(Baron Dimsdale), eaidCamfield (E. Potter, 
Esq.),. 1 m. S. by W. from the vill., are 
other fine seats. There is a charming 
walk of about a mile through Bedwell 
Park to Little Berkhamstead. 

ETON, Bucks (Dom. Ettone), on 
the 1. bank of the Thames, which separates 
it from Windsor ; 22 m. W. by S. from 
London by road, 26 m. by the Windsor 
branch of the L. and S. W. Rjd. : the Stat, 
is near the foot of the bridge on the 
Windsor side of the river. The pop. of the 
vill. (Local Board District) was 2806 in 
1871, but this includes the staff and 
students of Eton College. Inn, the Chris- 
topher, a house of fame. 

The vill. consists of a single long narrow 
street^ in effect a continuation of the main 
street of Windsor, with which it is united 
l^ an iron bridge, built \yj Mr. Hollis 
in 1824. The houses, especially at the 
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Windsor end, are for the most part old- 
fashioned and small, bat there are seyeral 
good shops, and towards the college end 
houses of a better class: the unwonted 
number of prim-looking private dwellings 
is explained by their being the licensed 
lodging-houses for students who reside 
outside the college. The street broadens 
out into an open green lined with fine 
old elms in front of the college, to which 
they make a stately and suitable ap- 
proach ; and here are the masters' houses 
of more than average architectural cha- 
racter, and sufficiently spacious to ac- 
commodate a, given number of boys as 
boarders. 

Apart from the college, Eton has no his- 
tory worth telling. The manor was made 
over to the college in the reign of Edward 
YI., and the grant of a market originally 
made in 1204 to Roger de Cauz, who then 
held the manor by the serjeanty of fal- 
conry, was renewed to the college* but it 
has long been disused. The college chapel 
was originally parochial as well as col- 
legiate, and the parishioners used conse- 
quently to attend its services, till a mean 
brick chapel-of-ease was built for their 
use in the town. On the site of this, the 
present handsome parish Chwch (St. John 
the Evangelist) was erected from the 
designs of Mr. Benj. Ferrey, F.S.A. The 
first stone was laid by the Prince Consort 
in Sept. 1852, and it was consecrated in 
June 1864. It is a spacious and lofty- 
structure, Early Dec. in style, and com- 
prises nave with aisles and clerestorey, 
chancel, and at the W. end of the N. 
aisle a tower and spire 160 feet high. 
The E. window, of 6 lights, is filled 
with painted glass by O'Connor, as a 
memorial of the Prince Consort. A neat 
little district ch. for a congregation of 200 
was built at Eton Wick in 1867 : archt., 
Mr. A. W. Blomfield. It consists of nave, 
chancel, and small S. transept, and has an 
open timber roof. 

Eton College, the " College of the 
Blessed Marie of Eton beside Wynde- 
sore," was founded by Henry VI., in con- 
nection with, and as a nursery for. King's 
College, founded by him at Cambridge. 
The foundation charter, dated Windsor, 
Sept. 12, 1440, is still in good preservation 
among the college muniments. An Act of 
Parliament was passed the following May 
confirming the charter, and the buildings 



were formally commenced by the king* 
laying the first stone of the chapel on the 
3rd of July, 1441. Henry had set his 
heart on making his college at Eton the 
best grammar-school in the land. He 
provided most liberally for its erection 
and endowment from his own property, 
and appropriated to it the estates of such 
of the alien priories as were available for 
the purpose. Ample and very definite' 
directions in his own handwriting exist! 
for the construction of the college build- 
ings. Laying aside *' all superfluity' of too 
curious work of entayle and busy mould- 
ings," he willed that the structure "be 
edified of the most substantial and best 
abiding stuff, of stone, lead, glass and 
iron, that may goodly be had and provided 
thereto ; and that the walls of the said 
College of Eton, of the outer court, and of 
the walls of the garden about the pre* 
cinct be made of hard stone of Kent." 
For the chapel he has no such fear of toa 
curious work. He desired that it should 
be in all respects superior to the New 
College Chapel, Oxford, — ^the college which 
stood in the same relation to Winchester 
as he desired King's College, Cambridge, 
to bear to Eton. Henry lays down the 
plan and specifies the dimensions dt 
nis chapel with such precision that an 
architect would have uttle difficulty in 
transferring them to paper in the form of 
a ground plan, as indeed Prof. Willis has 
done. So eagerly did the king at this 
time press forward his work, that in little 
more than two years from laying the 
foundation-stone the buildings were so 
far advanced that on the Feast of St. 
Thomas (Dec. 21), 1443, the Royal Com- 
missioners gave formal possession of them 
to the provost, clerks, and scholars. 1^ 
buildings were, however, far from finished, 
and the misfortunes of the remaining 
years of Henry's reign impeded the pro- 
gress of the parts which had been com- 
menced, and caused the parts which were 
only projected to be abandoned. Thus 
the present chapel, noble structure as it 
appears, is only the choir of the chapel 
which Henry designed to erect. How- 
ever, Henry saw the buildings so far com-^- 
pleted as to admit of the commencement - 
of his earnestly desired collegiate opera*- 
tions, and he induced William de wkyii- 
flete (afterwards Bp. of Winchester and 
Chancellor of England), the munifiocofo- 
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founder of Magdalen College, Oxford, to 
exchange the head-mastership of Win- 
chester School for that of Eton, and to 
bring with him 6 fellows and 35 scholars 
from Winchester. 

The completion of Henry's designs 
was prevented by Edward IV., who re- 
garded his predecessor's foundation with 
dislike,de8poiled it of " moveables of great 
value," appropriated to himself a portion 
of its revenues, and obtained a bull from 
Pope Pius II. empowering him to dissolve 
the College of Eton, and unite it with 
that of Windsor, The courage and pru- 
dence of Westbury, who had succeeded 
Waynflete as Provost of Eton, happily 
averted the danger, and Edward so fai 
forgave the resistance offered to his 
behests that he subsequently appears 
as a benefactor in the college rolls. At 
the suppression of religious houses the 
revenues of Eton College were returned 
at £1100 ; but in the Act for the Disso- 
lution of Colleges and Charities, in the 
reign of Edward VL, Eton was specially 
exempted. It also escaped almost un- 
scathed through the only other period of 
danger which has threatened its exist- 
ence. When the Puritans obtained supre- 
macy in the Commonwealth, Francis Rous 
(Speaker in the Barebones Parliament, 
and afterwards a member of Cromwell's 
Upper House) was appointed Provost of 
Eton, and he loyally asserted and main- 
tained its rights. Cromwell himself seems 
to have regarded Eton with anything but 
ill-will, and it is noteworthy that he was 
the last to contribute the royal gifts of 
wine and venison, which had previously 
been annual. From the Restoration the 
course of Eton College has been one of 
almost unvarying prosperity and con- 
tinuous progress. 

The original foundation was for. a pro- 
vost, 10 sad priests, 4 lay clerks, 6 choris- 
ters, 25 poor grammar scholars, with a 
master to teach them, and 25 bedesmen, 
who were to offer up their prayers for the 
king. There are now on the foundation 
a provost, 7 fellows, one of whom is vice- 
provost, head-master, under-master, and 3 
conducts, 7 clerks, 10 lay-clerks, 70 king's 
scholars, and 10 choristers. Besides these, 
there are over 700 scholars {Oppidans) 
not on the foundation. The good things 
of the college include the scholarships at 
King's College, Cambridge, of which four 



are given annually, two postmasterships at 
Merton College, Oxford, and 40 livings, — 
besides exhibitions and prizes within the 
college. 

The Old Buildings, fittingly approached 
by the well-known Elm Walk, consist of 
two quadrangles, and comprise the chapel, 
hall, schools, provosts' and masters' houses, 
election hall and audit chamber, lodgings 
of the feUows, and various offices. The 
New Buildings are attached to the N. side 
of the Old Buildings. Henry, as we have 
seen, willed that his college should be 
built of stone, but almost the only part so 
built is the chapel. The Old Buildings are 
throughout of good dark red brick with 
stone dressings, and massive clustered 
chimney shafts, in that appropriate Tudor 
Collegiate style which our universities 
have rendered so fanuliAr. The entrance 
to the first quadrangle, or School Yard^ as 
it is termed (in Henry's original * Avise ' 
of the buildings it is always termed the 
Quadrantf and is laid down on a much 
larger scale than the actual quad.), is by a 
sombre central gateway, and immediately 
opposite you is the Clock Tower, a tall 
gate-house with a great clock-face, of the 
type of those at Hampton Comt and St. 
James's. The school buildings occupy 
three sides of the quadrangle, the chapel 
the fourth — ^your right as you enter ; in 
the centre is a bronze statue of the founder 
by Bird. On the N. side of the quad, is 
the Lower School^ above which is the old 
dormitory, the well-remembered Long 
Chamber of old Etonians, now divided 
into separate compartments, and only 
retaining as an honoured relic one of the 
old well-hacked chest-like bedsteads with 
which it used to be lined. The more 
modern-looking building on an arcade on 
the W. side of the quad, is the Upper 
School, erected by Dr. AUistree when 
head-master, from the designs of Sir 
Christopher Wren. As a building, how- 
ever convenient, it does little credit to the 
genius of the architect (in extenuation of 
whose shortcomings, however, it should 
be remembered that he was restricted to 
an outlay of £1500) ; but the goodly 
array of busts of famous Etonians — be- 
ginning with Gray, Fox, and Wellesley — 
does much, and as it increases will do 
more, to brighten the interior. 

The Chapel, which occupies the S. side 
of the churchyard, is the chief architec- 
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turnl feature of the collejrc. In form and j 
jrencral charnoter it resembles Kiiij^'s | 
Ct»llejre ChajKiI, Cambridpe, but is niueh j 
smaller and less ornate. It is, however, a ; 
part only of what its founder intended 
his eha]>el to be. In his will (date<l May 
1448, the 8th year of the works) he jdves 
the dimensions of the choir, which cor- 
resiMaid pretty closely with the present 
chaj)el, but directs a nave to be adde<l on 
the \V. of such a size as woidd have 
canied it into the street of Et(»n, whi<h 
must have been turned to make rcx)m for 
it. This nave was, however, never even 
bep:un. The lenj^th of the actual build- 
ing, including the ante-cha])el, is 175 feet. 
It has suffered in its architectural cha- 
racter from the irregular and uncertain 
manner in which, owing to the failure of 
funds, its construction was carried on, 
and the haste with which it was eventu- 
ally finished; still it is an impressive 
edifice, and its appearance has been greatly 
improved by the very elaborate restora- 
tion carried out under the direction of 
Mr. H. Woodyer during 1848-60, when all 
the classic additions made by Wren were 
swept away, the mean forms replaced by 
dark oak stalls and seats, and the fiat 
plaster ceiling by a good open-timber 
roof. All the windows have been fiUed 
with painted glass — that in the great E. 
window by Willement, the others chiefly 
by O'Connor and Wailes. In the course 
of this restoration there was exposed a 
double row of very remarkable mural 
paintings in oil beneath the windows on 
each side of the chapel. They repre- 
sented the Miracles of the Virgin, and no 
doubt formed part of the original decora- 
tions of the chapel. Their refined style 
and execution pointed to an Italian origin 
(and we know that Italian artists were 
employed in England about that time), 
but unhappily the subjects and mode of 
treatment made their retention inad- 
missible in a Protestant church. The upper 
row was therefore erased ; the lower row 
covered with canvas, and hidden under 
the new wainscoting: careful drawings 
were, however, first made of the whole 
series ; one set in outline, by Essex, is in 
the possession of the provost. 

Several monts. in the chapel deserve 
notice. Besides the long line of provosts 
and head-masters, many eminent persons 
have been buried here — Grey, Earl of 



Wilton, Ilonrhman to Henry VIII., and 
Lon^land, l^p. of Lincoln, bis confessor; 
Francis Kous, the Puritan provost; Dr. 
Allistree, who Imilt the Upper Bchool ; 
Nathaniel Ingelo, author of * fientevoglio 
and Urania ' ; Sir H. Wotton ; and among 
more recent worthies, the late Maniois 
Wellesley. At the N. end of the cbapel 
is a fine monument with a coloared effigy 
of Dr. Murray, 13th provost, which was 
carefully restored in 1859 by the Highland 
clan of Murray. On the floor are a few 
brasses, but none of much interest. 

The little Chantry Chapel on the N. was 
erected in the reign of Henry VII., by 
Provost Lupton, whose rebns, a tnn with 
the word Lvp above it, is carved over 
the xloor. Within the cbapel, besides 
the tomb of the founder, is a statae of 
Henry VI. by Bacon. 

In the graveyard is the tomb of Hales, 
the " Ever Memorable " ; and here may 
be traced some vestiges of the old parid^ 
ch., partially destroyed to maJLe way for 
the college chapel. 

The gateway of the Clock Tower leads 
to the second or Inner Quadrangle, locally 
known as the Ghreen Yard^ smaller than 
the outer quad., and differing from it in 
being surrounded by a cloister. Here if 
the entrance to the HaU^ the dining-room 
for the Fellows on the foundation, with a 
dais at the farther end for the dignitaries; 
a spacious room, resembling in its general 
character the college halls of Oxford and 
Cambridge, but smaller : it has been tho- 
roughly restored. The panelling is deco- 
rated with the arms of provosts and 
benefactors. The £. window is filled with 
painted glass by Hardman, representing 
scenes in the life of Henry VI. On the 
walls are portraits of Etonians, among 
others a good one of Sir R. Walpole. 

S. of the Hall is the Library, a fine 
suite of rooms, containing a noble col- 
lection of MS8. and printed books. In 
Oriental MSS. it is especially rich. Among 
the more curious European MS6., is an 
Heraldic History of the World, full of 
whole-page (folio) illuminationB, portraits 
of famous personages from Adam and 
Noah, down 'to Alexander and OsBsar; 
representations of the Siege of Troy, 
the Destruction of Babel, and other mo- 
mentous events ; views of Jerasalem, Jeri- 
cho, and other cities of antiquity, and ft 
vast variety, besides, of German 15th cent 
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work> An exquiaitely il laminated Service 
Boiik, duLidct imo siKe^ ou vellum, which 
btd longed to Queen Mary, iiiid bears hm* 
atitogrfipb , will interest the visitor. Among 
the printed books, sieveraJ are lemarkable 
for their rajity and beauty. Such are — 
a fine copy iif the Maaarene Bibla; the 
Xibeltin^onliedt folio, prlntjed on vellum 
and rielily bound, presented to the college 
by tbt; late King of Prussia, one of 3 
ccjpie;^ so executed ; Granp^er s * Bio|^m- 
phiral History of England*' bound in many 
folio "Foliimes, one of the most amply 
illustrated copies knos^Ti. Thti libraay is 
jich in choice copias of the Greek and 
Eoman authors, and there is » fairly 
jiood collection of our own early piiuted 
books. 

'* The ProTostship of Eton," wrote 
Thomas Fuller, " ia accounted one of the 
^'^enteelest and entire st prelermantu in 
EnjLi^Iand'* ; yet, when Bacon asked James 
I. to bestow it upon him, the king ei* 
pressed surpriMi at his desiring " so mean 
a thing." The Provost^s Lodgings contain 
many interesting portraitSt including most 
of the provosts and many of the old scholars 
whose deeds have rendered Eton Ulustrious. 
Among the provouts ar& — Sir Thomas 
8mith, the fatuous scholar and Btatesm&n 
of the reign of Edward YI. and Elizabeth, 
a copy by P, Meeker from the original 
l»y Holbein, Bit Henry Bavile, eminent 
aJike as a mathematician and scholar, 
editor of the works of 8t. Chiyaostom, 
ftjundei" of the Savilian professorships of 
astronomy and gcometTy at Oxford, and 
for more than a qiiarter oi a century Pro- 
vost of Eton ; a fuU-length, in black robe 
and lace ruifg, painted at the age of 72. 
Sir Henry Wotton, ambas^sador from 
James I. to Venice and the Netherlands t 
immoitali^ed by I^aak Walton; half- 
length, seated, resting his head on his left 
band ; inscribed " PbiloBophemur.'* Sir 
Krands Rouis^ the Puritan provost, a fast 
fnend to Eton; half-length, seated, in 
ctfUcial robes as S|ieaker of the House of 
Commons, with the mace before him. In 
the other rooms are portraits of the 
fuunder, Henry YI; bust to hands; in 
dark roi»e and cap trimmed with miuevoi*, 
and collar of SB, ; also hifi father, 
Henry Y., in a fumed robe with crimson 
sleeves and collar. A curioua portrait of 
a laily whose only costume is a necklace, 
respecting which it has long been the 



college tradition that when Edwarfl IV. 
was despoihn-g and trying to jmpprees 
Eton Coliege, Jane Shore was induced by 
her CDtJessor, Bost (afterwards Provost of 
Eton), to intercede with the king, which 
she did so effectually that he not only 
abandoned his purpose, but became a 
friend to the college, and that Bost, in 
gratltud'^, begfrcd ber portrait, that he 
might jjlace it in the college in commemo- 
nition of her lienevolence. Unfortunately 
for the tradition, the portrait was sent to 
the Mrst National Portrait Exhibition, 
when it was pointed out (we believe first 
by Mr. G. Seharf) that the necklace bore 
the device of another lady, and one even 
more famous in her way, IMana of Poi- 
tiers ; and on comparing the face with 
that of the acknowledged portraits of 
Diana, no room was left for doubt that 
the college portrait was really a portrMt 
of that lady, and Bost's memory w&s thtia 
relieved from the odium of addng for a 
picture of his fair penitent in such an 
imsaintly lack of costume. Queen EM^- 
beth, with certainly no deficiency nf dresa, 
is a goo<l and expressive portrait. 

The portraitos of eminent Etonians, taken 
many of them when young, are extremely 
interesting ■ among them are fiuch men as 
Bp. Pearson, Sir Robert Wal pole. Gray, Fox, 
Canning, HaUam, WellincrtDn, the Mar- 
quis Wellesley, Lord Metcalfe, etcL Some 
of these are valuable only as likenesfies, 
but others are more or less excellent exam- 
ples of the pencils of Reynolds, Romney. 
Lawrence p PhillipH, and othenlistingiTi.shed 
portrait painters. Of the landscapes, the 
most curious is a large hirdseye view of 
Yenice, pidnted for isir Henry WottoE, 
when ambassador there. 

The JVifw BuiMin^M^ on the N. of the 
older structure, ejected aboi^t 1847, from 
the dcfiigns of Mr, H. Woodyer, form with 
their tali angle tower and varied cldmney 
shafts a picturesque group. They are <i 
red brick with stone dressings, and agree 
in style as well m material with the Old 
Buildings, but the rooms are loftier, and 
the whole has an air of greater freedom, 
cheeriulness, and amphtude. In them 
are the dormitories for the elder founda> 
tion scholars, the Boys' Library, of several 
thousand volumes, and a Museum. 

A postern gate leads from the college t-a 
the Piayin^ Jflelds (locaUj the Skiwtim^ 
^ield4)t delightful in themselves and in 
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their associations, and made universally 
familiar by Gray's famous verses. Broad 
emerald meads, adorned everywhere with 
grand old elms, in groves or groups, or 
standing apart in solitary state, — meads 

" Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver winding way — " 

with the ** distant spires, the antique 
towers that crown the wateiy glade," and 
the majestic mass of Windsor Castle, 
changing in aspect at every step, but 
from every point crowning and ennobling 
the landscape, — scenery and associations 
combined, make the Eton Playing Fields 
a place in its way without rival in Eng- 
land, or perhaps elsewhere. 

We must not leave Eton CJollege without 
a few words on its gala days. Of these 
the most famous was the Montem, From 
the early times of the college this cere- 
monial was celebrated every third year. 
At first it was held on the first Tuesday 
in Hilary Term, which then commenced 
on the 23rd or 24th of January ; but about 
a century ago, in the head-mastership 
of Dr. Bernard, the day was changed 
to Whit Tuesday, and the procession as- 
sumed the semi-military character it re- 
tained till its abolition. The scholars, in 
fancy dresses^ marched from the college 
in military array, under the orders of a 
Marshal as commander-in-chief, a colonel, 
captains, and an ensign bearing a large fiag, 
to a barrow known as Salt HUly about 
half a mile beyond Slough, on the Bath 
road. Ascending the barrow, the ensign 
thrice waved the fiag with much mock 
solemnity. Great crowds of spectators, 
including large numbers of old Etonians 
and gaily dressed ladies, lined the road, and 
assembled at Salt Hill ; and the special 
feature of the festival was the * salting * 
or levying contributions on the spectators 
by two ' stdt bearers,' assisted by a numerous 
band of * scouts' or * servitors.' Origi- 
nally the bearers carried salt, a pinch of 
which was offered in return for the dona- 
tion, but later a card was given upon 
receipt of the * salt-money,' on which was 

Erinted some such motto as " Mos pro 
iCge," or, as on the last occasion (1844), 
" Pro More et Monte." For many years 
the salt-money averaged £1000, and on 
the last Montem was nearly £1400. After 
deducting expenses, the surplus was given 



to the Captain of the school, as an outfit 
on his proceeding to King's CoUege. In 
the olden times the gathering was a bril- 
liant one, and the festival as harmless as 
it was pleasant; but the railway came 
to Slough, and brought with it crowds of 
undesirable visitors. At each returning 
Montem the evil increased, until at length 
the authorities, however reluctant, felt 
that it must be brought to an end : it was 
accordingly abolish^! in 1846. 

The boys' festivals now held are the 4tli 
of June, or Speech Day^ when the memoiy 
of George III., whose birthday it was, is 
celebrated, and Election Saturday (the 
last Saturday in July), when the candi- 
dates for Cambridge are elected : on both 
days there is a procession of the college 
8-oar bcMkts — Eton boys, as all know, are 
proficients in rowing^from the Brocas 
(the broad meadow above Windsor Bridge) 
to Surley, 3 m. up the river ; a banquet or 
supper at Surley Hall ; and a return pro- 
cession to Windsor, — ^the evening being 
wound up by a display of fireworks from 
the Windsor Eyot. 

Founder's Day is commemorated by a 
grand banquet, given in the Hall by the 
heads of the college, on the 6th of Dum- 
ber, the anniversary of the foundation of 
the college by Henry VI. : but in this 
the boys have no share. 

EWELL, Surrey (Dom. EtweUe, 
.^welle = At well, the vill. standing at 
the head of the Hogs-Mill, or Ewell River, 
which falls into the Thames at Kingston), 
pop. 2214, is situated about a nule N.B. 
of Epsom, and 14 m. from London : the 
Ewell Stat, of the Epsom line (L. Br. and 
S. C. Rly.) is i m. S. of the village, that 
of the L. and S.W. Rly. about the same 
distance N. Inn, ^he Spring ^ an excdLlent 
house. 

At the Domesday Survey, Etwelle be- 
longed to the king, and it continued in 
the possession of the Crown till Henry II., 
in 1156, gave all his lands in Ewell to 
the Prior and Canons of Merton. At the 
suppression of Merton Priory, in 1538, the 
manor reverted to the Crown, but was 
alienated by T^etters Patent of Elizabeth, 
1563, to Henry Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arun- 
del, and has since been in private hands. 
As late as the 17th cent. Ewell had a 
weekly market, and a small market-honse 
at the N. entrance to the village by the 
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junction of the London and Elingston 
roads; but the mai'ket has long been 
disused, and the market-house pulled 
down. It is near the site of the old 
market-house that the spring mentioned 
above rises, and from it the Spring Hotel 
takes its sign. Two annual fairs are still 
held at Ewell, one of which, on the 29th 
of October, for sheep and cattle, and 
known as Emell Great Sheep Fair, is one 
of the most important autumn fairs in the 
county. Ewell is now perhaps mainly 
dependent on the wealthy inhabitants, 
but there are extensive coarse pottery and 
brick works, maltings, farms, and along 
the Hogs-Mill large flour-mills, and the 
gunpowder works of Messrs. Sharpe and 
Co., which spread over a wide plot of 
ground in detached buildings : these works 
were established here in 1720, and have 
on the whole been creditably free from 
accidents, but an explosion which occurred 
in September, 1865, did great mischief, 
and is said to have been felt through a 
circuit of 20 miles. 

The Church (St. Mary), built in 1848,* 
is a commonplace Early Dec, building, 
with a tall square embattled tower at the 
W. end, in which is a peal of 6 bells, 
brought from the old ch. tower. In the 
chancel are some brasses, brought from 
the old ch., of which the most interesting is 
one with a small kneeling effigy in a heral- 
dic mantle of the Lady Jane, wife of Sir 
John Iwarby of Ewell, d. 1516. Also from 
the old ch. a tomb with recumbent effigy, 
in flowing wig and the robes of Lord 
Mayor, of Aid. Sir William Lewen, d. 
1721. There are also numerous tablets 
and one or two memorial windows jto 
various members of the Glyn family. 
The ivy-covered tower of the old ch. 
has been retained for use as a chapel 
on occasion of burials in the old ch.- 
vard. 

Near the ch. is Bmell Castle (A. W. 
Gadesden, Esq.)— a modern antique, built 
in 1814. The adjoining grounds are those 
of Ewell Grove-, farther N. is Emell House 
(H. J. Tritton, Esq.). Nonsuch House has 
a separate notice {see Nonsuch). Richard 
Corbet, the jovial poet-Bishop of Norwich, 
was born at Ewell, in 1582. He was the 
son of Vincent Corbet, a wealthy gardener 
at Ewell, whose many excellent qualities 
have been celebrated in a graceful poetical 
by his son, and in a long and 



highly laudatory * Epitaph on Master 
Vincent Corbet,' by Ben Jonson.* 

EYNESFORD, or EYNSFORD, 
Kent (Dom. Elesford), on the rt. bank 
of the Darenth, in a lovely valley bor- 
dered by chalk hills, and in the midst of 
hop gardens and cherry orchards, 1^ m. 
S.W. of Famingham, and 20 m. from 
London : Stat. \ m. S. of the vill., on the 
Sevenoaks branch of the L. C. and D. Rly. 
Pop. 1433, but this includes the eccl. dist. 
of Crocken Hill, which has 628 inhab. 
Inns : Plough ; Five Bells, 

One iElfege gave the manor of Bynes- 
ford to Christ Church, Canterbury, about 
950. After the Conquest, it was held of the 
archbishops by the De Eynesfords, who 
built a castle here, and died out temp. 
Edward I., when manor and castle passed 
to the great Kentish family of the Criols, 
and since tlurough many hands to Sir 
Percival Hart Dyke, Bart. The Castle, 
the outer walls of which enclosed nearly 
an acre, stood by the Darenth, beyond the 
village on 1. of the road to Famingham. 
AU that remain of it are some shapeless 
fragments of flint walls, with many 
Roman, bricks intermixed, by means of 
which -the date (Norman) is determined, 
and the outline and outer bounds may still 
in part be traced. The moat is converted 
into an orchard. What could be learnt 
from a careful examination of the ruins 
when they were in a more perfect con- 
dition than they are now, may be seen in 
Mr. Cresy's paper, in the Archaeologia, 
voL xxvii., App. A little lower down the 
Darenth are Mr. F.' Fowler's large mills. 

Flour and paper mills and fruit orchards 
— ^and this is a great fruit district — ^fur- 
nish the chief employment, and help to 
give the village that mingled manufac- 
turing and agricultural aspect which is 
seldom altogether comely to look upon. 
With the river flowing along one side of 
the main street, and across the other, and 
with a number of old rickety half -timber 
houses about it, and the old church tower- 
ing over it, the vill. has, however, in many 
parts a picturesque appearance, and the 
church, though ill-kept, is well worth 
visiting. 

* * Poems written by the Right Ber. Dr. Richard 
Corbet, late Bishop of Norwich/ 1672, p. 81 ; B«a 
Jonaon, Underwocxto, 1640. p. 177. 
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The Church (St. Martin) stands high, 
by the crossing of the ancient Watling 
Street and the street to Maidstone ; is large, 
cruciform, originally Norman, with an 
K.E. apse, a large W. tower (in which are 
6 bells), short slnngled spire, and a wooden 
porch projecting westward. Under this 
porch IS the entrance doorway, which has 
a Norman arch of excellent work. The 
body of the church is of flint, the nave 
windows Perp., but those of the transepts 
as well as of the apse are E.E. The in- 
terior has a plain nave, fitted with high 
pews, but the chancel has been restored, 
and received a new roof. S. dt the altar is 
a double piscina, and there is another in 
the S. transept. The brasses are all gone. 



The stone coffin now in the chancel was 
dug up some years back in the ch.-yard. 
When the chancel was restored, the stucco 
was cleaned from the external walls, and 
some windows that had been long blocked 
up were opened. 

Crocken HUl (pronounced Crokmg 
Hill), a chapelry in Eynesford par., and an 
eccl. dist. formed in 1852 out of the parishes 
of Eynesford, St. Mary Cray, and Sntton- 
at-Hone, pop. 793, lies about midway 
between Eynesford and St. Mary Cray, and 
1 m. S. of the Swanley Junction Stat, of 
the L. C. and D. Rly., in a thriving but 
little- visited hop and fruit district. A neat 
E.E. church, All Souls, was built here in 
1851, and has lately been improved. 



FAIRLOP, Essex (see Babeing 
Side). 

FARLEY, SuRBBY, (A.-S. Fear- 
legcy Dom. Ferlega^) 2^ m. N.E. from 
Warlingham Stat, of the Caterham Rly. 
(S.B. line), through Warlingham and 
Farley Wood: pop. 127. Farley stands 
high on the chalk, in the midst of a 
picturesque, well-wooded, and singularly 
quiet, secluded country. There is no 
village ; not even a * general shop ' or 
'public' The Church (St. Mary) is 
small, of flint and stone ; consists of a 
nave and chancel, with a bell-turret in 
the roof; is E.E. in style, and has 2 
narrow lancets at the E. It has been 
carefully restored, but has lost as well as 
gained something in the process. In the 
chancel is a hragg^ with effigies of John 
Brock, d. 1495, his wife, and 5 children. 
Ohs. the grand old yew W. of the ch.:; 
and, close by, Fa^rley Court, of old the 
moated manor-house, now a most com- 
fortable-looking and picturesque farm- 
house, surrounded by goodly trees. The 
manor belongs to Merton College, Oxford, 
in whose gift is the living. 

FARNBOROUGH, Kent, on the 

Bromley and Sevenoaks road, 14 m. 
from London, 3^ m. from the Bromley 
Stat, of the S.E. and L. C. and D. Rlys., 
and 2 m. S.W. from the Orpington Stat. 
of the S.E. Rly. (Sevenoaks and Tunbridge 



line), by a very pretty road : pop. of par. 
1086 (including 212 in the Bromley 
Union Workhouse, which stands in this 
parish). Inn, George and Dragon. 

An ordinary roadside village, Fam- 
borough has little in itself or its history 
to interest a tourist, but from it there are 
charming walks towards Down and Kes- 
ton. Famborough is a chapelry annexed 
to Chelsfield — ^the united living, a very 
valuable one, being in the gtft of All 
Souls College, Oxford. The Church (St. 
Giles) dates from the 13th cent., but was 
rebuilt in 1639, having been partially 
destroyed in a great storm. The chancel 
is the onlv part that retains the original 
lancet windows, and it is propped up 
with modem brick buttresses. The low 
square tower, of flint and brick, was rebuilt 
in 1838, and its crocketed cement finials 
are worthy of the period. The interior 
is plastered and ceiled. The churchyard 
affords views S. and S.W. over a richly 
wooded country. In the parish are exten- 
sive fruit farms : above 800 acres of 
strawberries are grown here for the London 
market. 

Greengtreet Green, 1 m. S.E. (where is 
the large ale brewery of Messrs. Fox), 
and Loch's Bottom, 1 m. N.W. (where are 
the Bromley Union House, and a good inn 
with large garden, the White IAon)y are 
hamlets of Farnborough. 

FARNINGHAM, Kent (Dom. 
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Fcrningeham)^ pop. 854, a small town, 17 
m. from London by road, and 1^ m. S.W. 
of the Famingham Rd. Stat, of the L. C. 
and D. Rly. 

The town is on the highroad to Maid- 
stone, and on the river Darenth, which is 
here crossed by two bridges. It was for- 
merly a place of some importance, had a 
weekly market, and an annual fair which 
lasted 4 days. It has still a considerable 
trade, but the market, chiefly for cattle, 
is only held on the 3rd Wednesday in 
each month, and the fair of one day 
(Oct. 16th) is mostly for colts. The 
town, little more than a Tillage, of one 
long street, straggles down to the river : 
the shops are few; the private houses 
numerous, but not crowded. By the 
bridge, below the ch., is a mill, the suc- 
cessor of one that stood here in the reign 
of Stephen, and close to it the Lion, a 
good house with pretty gardens, much 
resorted to as a family hotel ; by anglers, 
the river affording some fair trout fish- 
ing ; and by Londoners for trade dinners. 
There is also a good farmers' inn, the BttU, 

South of the river is the Church (St. 
Peter and St. Paul) ; E.E. ; has a large 
nave, without aisles, a chancel much 
lower and narrower than the nave, with 
3 lancets under a string-course at the B. 
end ; large Perp. square tower (contain- 
ing 6 bells) with angle stair-turret, and 
a modern brick porch on the N. The 
interior is plain, ceiled, but showing 
portions of the timber roof ; has an early 
W. gallery, and high pews. The windows 
of the chancel and nave have painted glass. 
The font is octagonal, Perp., with elaborate 
carvings on the sides, but mutilated, and 
the subjects difficult to make out ; and 
an old wooden cover. On S. wail of 
chancel is a piscina, tref oiled under a 
square head, and beside it the large 
arch of an E.E. tomb. N. of chancel 
is a Mont. {n. d., temp. James I.) to 
Antony Roper and wife, with portions 
of the original colour remaining on the 
kneeling effigies. Brasses: in chancel, 
Wra. Gysborne, vicar, 1451, half effigy ; 
nave, Alais Taillor, 1614, small; Wm. 
Petham, 1617, and wife Alice, effigy lost; 
Thomas Sibill, 1519, and wife Agnes. 
On the N. side of the ch.-yard are two 
small but healthy yews. In the neigh- 
bourhood are several hop-gardens. 

From Farningham is a pleasant walk of 



2^ m. S. by (or, if the lower road be taken, 
through) Eynesford (where are the ruins 
of a castle, and extensive cherry orchards,) 
to Lullingstone Castle, 

FAWKHAM, or FALKHAM (pron. 
Ihkeham), Kent, 3 m. E.S.E. from Far- 
ningham Rd. Stat, of the L. C. and D. Rly. : 
go by rd. E. by S. from South Darenth to 
Deane Bottom, thence a little more S. by 
field and ch. path : pop. 262. 

Fawkham Church (St. Mary) is very 
small ; the windows Dec. in style, but in- 
sertions in older walls ; has nave without 
aisles, chancel, small octagonal wooden 
bell-cote, short shingled spire rising from 
the W. end of the nave roof, and wooden 
porch on S. It was restored in 1870. 
The interior is plain. In the chancel is 
a double piscina with central shaft. In 
N. wall is the arch of an Early altar 
tomb— name unknown ; and on its upper 
slab stands a rude old iron-bound chest. 
The ch.-yard is treeless. The ch. stands 
in a hollow, and by it are two or three 
cottages. There is no village proper ; but 
at Ihwkham Oreen, nearly 2 m. 8. (you 
may go to it by the road or through 
Parkfield Wood) are the village shops 
and a decent inn, the Risinff Sun. The 
chief seats are the Manor House (H. Booth 
Hohler, Esq.) and Pennis House (D. F. 
Cooke, Esq.). 

FELTHAM, Middx. (Dom. Felte- 
ham), a village 3 m. S.W. of Hounslow, 
13 m. from London, and a Stat. (14| m.) 
on the Windsor br. of the L. and S.W. 
Rly. : pop. of par. 2748, but this includes 
921 persons in the Middlesex Industrial 
School. 

The manor of Feltham belonged to the 
Hospital of St. Giles- without-the-Bars till 
the Dissolution, when it was forfeited to 
the Crown. In 1631 it was granted in fee 
to trustees for Lord Cottington, and three 
years later a large part of the viUf^e 
was burned.* The manor, with the advow- 
son, was sold to Sir Thomas Chamber in 
1670, and has since changed hands many 
times. 

The vill. is a long, straggling collection 
of small houses, with a few old-fashioned 
cottages and shops. There are also some 

* Garrard to Lord StraflTord, April 1st, 1634, in 
Straflbrd Papers, vol. i., p. 227. 
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newly biiilt villas, and N. and W. of the 
vill. and at IHtham Hilly 1 m. S., are 
some good seats. The country around 
is flat, and mostly laid out as market- 
gardens and orchards. 

The Church (St. Dunstan) is a plain 
brick edifice, erected in 1802 and en- 
larged in 1866: it has a tower and 
wooden spire. Inside are one or two 
monts. from the older ch. In the church- 
yard was interred Wm. Wynne Ryland, 
engraver to the king (Ghiorge III.)» 
eminent as a line engraver and etcher, 
and the first to practise the chalk or 
dotted style, who was executed Aug. 29, 
1793, for forgery on the East India 
Company. 

The large red-brick building seen in 
the fields N., is the Middlesex Industrial 
School, or Reformatory for boys convicted 
of crime. In its general character the 
building appears to have been modelled 
on the type of Wren's Chelsea Hospital, 
and, like that, is of red brick and stone, 
except the chapel, which is wholly of 
stone, and Dec. in style. It will accom- 
modate about 1000 boys, who must be 
between 7 and 14 years of age, and may 
be sentenced to detention here from 1 to 
3 years. It was opened January 1st, 
1869, but has since been greatly enlarged. 

FETCHAM, Surrey (Dom. Fece- 
ham^y 1 m. W. of Leatherhead. To 
reach the little secluded vill. take the 
first turning on the rt. after crossing 
Leatherhead Bridge, by the Rising Sun, 
a little inn occupying the site of an old 
chapel ; then the lane opposite the mill- 
pond — a fine sheet of water 7 acres in area 
which works a large mill, — and ^ m. 
farther is Fetcham Church, within the 
borders of Fetcham Park, The vill. 
stretches to the rt., or northward. 

Fetcham Chwrch has an ivy-covered 
tower and long sloping roofs, but was 
thoroughly renovated and despoiled of 
much of its picturesqueness in 1867. It 
is of flint and chalk, cruciform, and has 
some portions of Norman date. The tower 
contains 3 bells. In the chancel is one of 
those elaborate parti-coloured monuments 
with which the 17th cent, delighted to 
disfigure quiet country churches : 

** Knowe that this is sett 
But to npbrayde the World, if it f orgett 
To speake the Virtues " 



of Henry Vincent, Esq., d. 1631, whose 
effigy is given above, and his arms — ^both 
properly blazoned — underneath. 

Fetcham Park (G. B. Hankey, Esq.) 
is a large, formal, stucco-fronted mansion 
standing in a well-timbered park. Other 
seats are Elnier House (W. J. Thompson, 
Esq.), and Fetcham Lodge (Roger Cunliffe, 
Esq.) I<Yom Fetcham there is a pleasant 
walk onwanls by Eastwick Park to Great 
Bookham (1 m.), or across the fields, 2 m., 
to Stoke D'Abernon. 



FINCHLEY, MiDDX. (anc. Fynch^ 
eslee), a pleasant rural village, 8 m. N. 
of London, Ijring between the Bamet 
road and Hendon. The parish, which is 
very large, extending northwards about 
8 m. from East End to Whetstone (the 
greater part of which is iu Finchley 
par.), had 7146 inhab. in 1871 : the dis- 
trict of the mother-church, excluding the 
outlying hamlets, had, however, only 
2213 inhab. The Finchley Stat, of the 
Highgate and Edgware br. of the Grt. 
N. Rly. is by the village, and there is 
another stat. at East End. The High 
Bamet br. has stats, at East End, Tor- 
rington Park, and Whetstone. 

Finchley is not mentioned in the 
Domesday Survey ; but from time imme- 
morial the manor has belonged to the see 
of London ; and King John in the 1st year 
of his reign granted to the bishop and 
his Finchley tenants freedom from toll, 
a grant that was confirmed by Charles II. 
A manor, called Finchley manor, was held 
by the Marches and Leyndons in the 15th 
cent., and by the Comptons in the 16th ; 
Anne Countess of Pembroke having in 
1677 the use of it for her life, with re- 
mainder to Thomas, second son of Lord 
Compton and his heirs. Midway between 
the ch. and East End is the Manor Hotise 
(Geo. Plucknett, Esq., J.P.), a large old 
mansion, much altered, but retaining the 
old oak-panelled hall, in which justice is 
still duly administered to local mis- 
demeanants. The moat, enclosing a spa- 
cious oblong area, is still extant, but 
divided by the public road. 

The vill. (called Church End) is long, 
rambling, still rural, and not mipic- 
turesque, the country lanes and road 
changing imperceptibly into the village 
street,' everywhere trees mingling with 
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the houses, and the village culminating in 
a striking group of buildings, — ^the ch. the 
centre, the old part of Finchley College 
on one side, the new building with its tall 
tower — both noteworthy red-brick struc- 
tures — on the other. But the builder is 
steadily gaining ground here as elsewhere. 
Streets, terraces, villas, and cottages are 
rising all around, and the outlying hamlets 
threaten soon to become good-sized vil- 
lages. There is a little inn with a quaint 
garden, TJte King of Prmsia, at Church 
End ; but the larger house, a great fa- 
vourite with holiday-makers, the King's 
Head, is gone. Along the Barnet road 
the inns are of course numerous. 

Finchley Church (St. Mary) is of stone, 
Perp. in style, and was thoroughly re- 
stored in 1872, when the plaster which 
previously covered it was removed, a new 
S. aisle added, the interior renewed and 
reseated, and the general appearance of 
the ch., both inside and out, much im- 
proved. It now consists of nave with 
aisles, chancel, and at the W^ end a low 
battlemented tower, with, at the S.E. 
angle, a good stair-turret, carried only to the 
2nd storey, and terminating in a conical 
stone roof ; this, however, is recent work : 
before the restoration of the ch., the turret 
had a very rude termination. The interior 
of the ch. is very neat. At the W. end is a 
gallery. The roofs of the aisles and chan- 
cel are open timber, that of the nave flat, 
with ornamental plaster panels in wooden 
framework. The window tracery is all 
new. The only mant. worth noting is that 
of Wm. Seward, F.R.S. and F.S.A., d. 1799, 
the author of the well-known, and to the 
literary workman very serviceable, * Anec- 
dotes of Distinguished Persons,' 6 vols., 
1795. In brasses the ch. is somewhat 
richer. The oldest is an effigy of Richard 
Prate, d. 1487. In the chancel is one of 
Simon Skudemore, gent., d. 1609, and 
wife ; and on the same slab, a small 
plate of Nicholas Luke, gent., and wife 
Elizabeth (daughter of S. Skudemore) 
wtth their 3 sons and 3 daughters (im- 
perfect). In the N. aisle is a quadrangular 
mural plate of Thomas White, citizen 
and grocer of London, d. 1610, with his 
3 wives, Mary (with 5 children), Mary 
(4 children), and Honnor (4 children).* 

The obelisk in the ch.-yard niarks the 

* Haines, Manual of Braaaee. 



burial-place of Major Cartwright, the 
once popular political reformer, the asso- 
ciate of Home Tooke, Hardy, and Thel- 
waU, and brother of the inventor of the 
power-loom, d. Sept. 23, 1824. Thomas 
Payne, " Honest Tom Payne," the book- 
seller of the Mews Gate, where for 40 
years his little shop was the daily haunt 
of scholars and book-collectors, was buried 
here, Feb. 9, 1799. 

Two of the rectors of Finchley have 
exchanged the living for a mitre : Wm. 
Coton, promoted to the bishopric of Exeter, 
1598 ; and John Bancroft, Bp. of Oxford, 
1608. Bp. Bancroft was succeeded in the 
rectory by John Barkham, D.D., by whose 
labours others acquired celebrity. A 
sound scholar, a good antiquary, and a 
judicious collector, especially of coins 
and medals, he was most remarkable for 
the application he made of both. His coins 
he gave to Abp. Laud, and Laud after- 
wards presented them to Oxford Univer- 
sity, where they are cherished as the 
Abp.'s gift. He assisted Speed in the 
composition of his * English History,' 
and wrote for it the life and reign of King 
John, and the larger part of that of 
Henry II. ; and he is the real author of 
the * Display of Heraldry,' fol., 1610, 
which John Giiillim published under his 
own name. 

Christ College was established by the 
present rector of Finchley, the Rev. 
Thos. Reader White, warden of the col- 
lege, with a view to providing a first-class 
education at a moderate cost. The man- 
sion adjoining the ch.-yard serves as the 
Lower School, but it also contains the 
Dining Hall of both schools. The^New 
Buildmgs opposite are appropriated to the 
Upper School. In all, the college has 
now about 200 scholars. 

Finchley, writes Dr. Hunter in 1810, 
" is chiefly known 'by being annexed to 
the extensive Common, a place formidable 
to travellers from the highway robberies of 
which it has been the scene." The com- 
mon, he adds, is " estimated to contain 2010 
acres, the waste and uncultivated state of 
which so near the metropolis, is disgrace- 
ful to the economy of the country."* 
Monk, on his march to London, prior 
to the restoration of Charles II., drew up 



* History of London and its Environs, 4to, 1811, 
vol. ii., p. 86. 
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his army on Finohley Common. Feb. 3, 
1 060. But as long as it remained unen- 
closed Finohley Common was the usual 
rendezvous for troops on this side of 
London. Thus when the Pretender was 
at Derby in 1746, a camp was formed 
here of veteran soldiers and London 
volunteers — whose 'March to Finchley' 
gave occasion to one of Hogarth's most 
celebrated pictures. Again on Finchley 
Common were encamped the troops has- 
tily collected on account of the Gordon 
riots in the summer of 1780, 

As late as 1790 Finchley Common was 
dangerous to traverse at night. In that year 
Sir Gilbert Elliot (by no means a timid 
man), writes to his vnte when within a few 
stages of London, that instead of pushing 
on that night, as he easily could, he shall 
defer his arrival till the morning, for " I 
shall not trust my throat on FincUey Com- 
mon in the dark." ♦ All this is changed 
now. The Common, the favourite haunt of 
Dick Turpin and Jack Sheppard, is en- 
closed, and either cultivated or built over. 
A traveller by the Great North Road would 
traverse the whole length of it without 
suspecting he had been near a common, 
much less one of such sinister celebrity. 
Jack Sheppard was captured at Finchley 
( 1 724) disguised in a butcher's blue frock 
and woollen apron; two watches were 
found concealed upon him, one under 
each armpit. At the London end of what 
was Finchley Common, nearly opposite the 
Green Man Inn at Brown's Wells on the 
Barnet road, is * Turpin's Oak,' a fine old 
tree, still vigorous and green, though it has 
lost its head. Behind this, the tradition is 
that Turpin used to take his position. 
Pistol balls, supposed to have been dis- 
charged at the trunk to deter highway- 
men, have been frequently extract^! from 
the bark. 

On Finchley Common has grown up 
the hamlet of North End^ where are some 
good shops, inns, and many private houses, 
with a Church (Christ Church), erected 
in 1870, from the designs of Mr. J. Norton, 
but of which only the nave has been built. 
The rather showy Dec. Gothic church, with 
a slated spire nearly 100 feet high, on the 
W., is a Congregational church, erected in 
18G5, from the designs of Messrs. Searle. 

* Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, first 
Earl of Minto, vol I, p. 372. 



A mile farther along the road is the 
hamlet of Whetstone (j?g« that heading). 
The hamlet of East End lies S.E. of 
Finchley (Church End), and extends to 
the Barnet road. A church (Holy Trinity) 
was built here in 1846, but the aisles 
were added recently. At East End is the 
cemetery for Marylebone parish, a well- 
arranged ground of 33 acres, with neat 
chapel and offices. The cemetery fqr 
Islington and St. Pancras parishes, of 88 
acres, taken out of Finchley Common, is 
also in Finchley parish, but farther S., on 
the E. side of the Barnet road : here was 
interred, in 1866, Sir Henry Bishop, the 
musical composer ; his grave is marked by 
a granite mont. with a bronze medallion. 

Of late Finchley has obtain^ much 
attention from geologists, it having been 
discovered that Finchley occupies an in- 
sulated glacial bed of an irregular tri- 
angular shape, the base extending from 
near Hendon to Muswell Hill, the apex 
being a little S. of Barnet. The vilL 
(Church End) and the central portion of 
the par. are on the boulder clay, while 
the outer parts are on the underlying 
glacial gravel, which crops out as a nar- 
row fringe all round the clay, where that 
has been removed by denudation. The 
two deposits vary in thickness ; together 
they average 30 to 35 ft. The gravel 
abounds in sub-angular iron-stained chalk 
flints and flint pebbles, with pink, grey, 
and whitish quaxtzite pebbles, and some 
of white quartz. A few shells, chiefly Ory^ 
phaea, are also found in it. The boulder 
clay, here for the most part brown and 
sandy, is full of small fragments of ohalk, 
whence it is named by "}&!, Searles Wood 
the chalky clay. It dlso includes in a con- 
fused mass blocks of sandstone, limestone, 
good-sized boulders of granite, and frag- 
ments of slate, coal, clay, etc, mostly 
from the north of England. Fossils are 
very abundant, especially belemnites and 
gryphaea (incurva and dilatata\ fishes* 
teeth, bones of saurians, etc Good sec- 
tions of the clay may be seen at the brick- 
fields by the ch., and in the Islington and 
Marylebone cemeteries.* 

* Searles V. Wood, jr., on the 'Pebble Beds of 
Middlesex, Essex, and Herts,' in Quarterly Jour. 
of Geol. Soc., vol. xxiv., p. 464. 'The Beliuijon 
of the Boulder Clay without Chalk of the N. of 
England to the Great Chalky Boulder Clay of the 
\ ^.,' m (^wai^xV^ 3o>ax. ol CleoL See., voL xicvi, 
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FOOT'S CRAY, Kent {see Cray, 
Foot's). 

FOREST GATE, Essex {see West 
Ham). 

FOREST HILL, Kent {see Syd- 
enham). 

FORTIS GREEN, Middx. {see 

HOBNSEY). 

FORTY HILL, Middx. {see En- 
field). 

FRIERN BARNET, Middx. {see 
Babnet, Fbiern). 

FROGNAL, Kent {see Chisel- 
hurst). 

FROGNAL, Middx. {see Hamp- 

stead). 

FULHAM, Middx. (A.-S. Chron. 
Fullan-hammc ; Dom. Fulcham)^ on the 
Thames, opposite Putney, with which it is 
united by a wooden bridge ; 4 m. S.W. 
from Hyde Park Comer. Pop. of the 
parish 23,350, but this includes the eccl. 
districts of Moore Park, 6803; North 
End, 5250; and Walham Green, 6174; 
the district of the mother-church had 
5123 inhab. in 1871. Hammersmith was 
a hamlet of Fulham till it was constituted 
a separate parish in 1834. 

There has been some speculation on the 
derivation of Fulham. ^* Ihdlonham" 
says Norden, " as Master Camden taketh 
it. signifieth voliwrwm domug, the habitacle 
of birds, or the place of fowles." But 
the authors of our A.-S. Dictionaries have 
adopted a very different derivation, more 
conformable to the earliest form of the 
word, though far from satisfactory : thus, 
Somner has **Fullanham, or Fulham, 
(juasi Foul-ham, from the dirtiness of the 
place " ; and Lye, " Fullanham, ccenosa 

p. 90, and subsequent papers ; Mr. Whitaker's 
Memoir * On the Geology of the Loudon Basin/ in 
vol. iv. of the (Jeol. Survey ; and H. Wallcer, 
F.G.S., Proc. of GeoL Assoc., vol. ii., p. 289; but 
e.H}>ecially Mr, Walker's pamplilot, 'The Glacial 
Drifts of Muswell Hill and Knchley, 1874, which 
is a handy guide to the geology ot the district. 



habitatio " ; whilst Bosworth gives " Filllan- 
h^mes— /tt/e, foul, muddy ; hdm, home, 
dwelling— Fulham, Middlesex." ♦ 

From long before the Conquest, with 
the brief interval of the Commonwealth , 
period, the manor of Fulham has belonged 
to the see of London. It is said to have 
been given to Erkenwald, Bp. of Lon- 
don, by Tyrhtilus, Bp. of Hereford, with 
the consent of Sigehard, King of the East 
Saxons, and Coenred, King of the Mer- 
cians. Li 879 " a body of pirates (Danes) 
drew together and sat down at Fullan- 
hamme, by the Thames ; " stayed there 
during the winter, and in the summer of 
880 " went over sea to Ghent in France, 
and stayed there one year." f 

After the so-called Battle of Brentford, 
1642, the army of Charles L, having esta- 
blished its head-quarters at Elingston, 
the Parliament cidled out the trained 
bands of London to join the force under 
Essex, which encamped at Tumham Green 
and Fulham, 24,000 strong ; and Essex, 
to be prepared against all exigencies, 
" caused a bridge to be built upon barges 
and lighters over the river Thames, be- 
tween Fulham and Putney, to convey his 
army and artillery over into Surrey, to 
follow the King's forces; and he hath 
ordered that forts shall be erected at each 
end thereof to guwxi it ; but, for the pre- 
sent, the seamen with long boats and 
shallops, full of ordnance and musketeers, 
lie there upon the river to secure it.*' J The 
bridge was built a short distance below the 
present wooden bridge, and when Faulkner 
wrote, 1813, the ^Hete du pont'' on the 
Putney side of the river was " still plainly 
discernible." In 1647, Charles I. being at 
Hampton Court, the Parliamentary army 
marched through London and encamped 
between the city and Hampton; "and 
the Council of Officers and Agitators, sate 
constantly and formally at Fulham and 
Putney, to provide that no other settle- 
ment should be made for the government 



* Camden, Britannia ; Norden, Spec. Brit. : 
Middlesex, 1693, p. 20 ; Dictionaries, in loc. 

t Anglo-Saxon Chron. 879-880 ; Asser, De Rebus 
Gestis ^Ufredi, and the later chroniclers, Ethel- 
ward, Florence of Worcester, Simon of Durham, 
and Henry of Huntingdon, follow the A.-S. Chron; 
almost verbally. 

t Memorable Aocidenta,Twe«AKs,"\5i^«!r»«s^aKt^ 
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of the kingdom than what they should 
well approve."* 

The line of houses is now virtually un- 
broken from London, and Fulham has be- 
come a portion of the outer fringe of the 
great city. But the village proper, Old 
Fulham, retains something of its ancient 
local and independent aspect. As you ap- 
proach it by the Fulham Road, there are 
stately old mansions on either hand, half 
hidden or overtopped by elms, limes, and 
cedars, of very respectable antiquity and 
aristocratic bearing, but many verging on 
decrepitude and superannuation. The 
High Street has much the appearance of a 
dull little country tovm ; shops and private 
dwellings are intermixed; many of the 
houses are small, old, low, of red brick 
with tall tiled roofs ; the larger ones are 
mostly appropriated to meaner uses than 
of yore. Short streets open on either 
hand, more or less resembling in character 
the main street. Where the High Street 
bends round to Bridge Street, a glimpse 
may be caught on the rt., looking up 
Church Row, of the old church, with the 
tall trees of the Palace grounds beyond, 
whilst in front are the bridge and quaint 
bridge-house with the roof crossing the 
roadway, the Thames, and beyond it the 
tower of Putney Church. Much has been 
done during the last few years, and with 
marked success, to denude Fulham of its 
distinctive and, picturesque features, but 
it still preserves more of its special cha- 
racter than any other of the river-side 
villages within the metropolitan circle. 

The Church (AU Saints) stands at the 
end of Church Lane, near the river, the 
ch.-yard extending to the E. end of the 
Palace grounds. It consists of nave, aisles, 
and chancel, with a tower at the W. end. 
It is of stone, but covered with plaster 
throughout, except the tower, the best 
feature of the exterior, which has been 
skilfully repaired, is 96 feet high, in 6 
stages, with an angle turret rising well 
above the battlements. The body of the 
ch. is Perp. in style; the tower has a 
large W. window of (modem) flowing 
tracery. In the tower is a fine peal of 
10 bells, cast (or recast) by Ruddle, a 
noted hand, between 1729 and 1766. The 
interior of the ch. is plain, in good re- 

* Clarendon, Hiatory of the Rebellion, ed. 1720, 
roL Hi., p, 67, 



pair, but nearly devoid of ornament; 
has a pointed ceiling, covered with plas- 
ter, coloured of a bluish-grey ; the large 
£. window, of 5 lights, has been restored 
and filled with painted glass ; the other 
windows are mostly modem, round 
arched, and without tracery : one or two 
of the windows have armorial bearings. A 
gallery is carried round three sides of the 
ch., and there are tall pews. On the S. 
side of the chancel is a sedilia, with a 
cusped arch and canopy: perhaps the 
original seat of the bp. when attending 
service in the parish ch. ; the bp.'s pew 
is now at the S. W. end of the nave. The 
organ, a very good one by Jordan, 1700, 
is in a handsome carved oak case. 

MonU. — On entering the ch. by the 
tower, a showy mont. will be observed on 
the rt. to John Viscount Mordaunt of 
Avalon. father of the great Lord Peter- 
borough, d. 1676. The ornamental por- 
tion was executed by John BushneU, the 
sculptor of the statues of Charles I. and 
II. in the old Royal Exchange, and of the 
kings on Temple Bar, a noted hand at 
designing sumptuous monts. ; the statue 
by BVancis Bird, who carved the Conver- 
sion of St. Paul on the W. pediment of 
St. Paul's Cathedral, and the statue of 
Queen Anne in front of it. Lord Mor- 
daunt is represented in classic costume, 
holding a baton in his rt. hand, as Con- 
stable of Windsor Castle. The statue, 
which is of marble, somewhat larger than 
life, stands on a large black marble Edab ; 
pedestals of black marble on either side 
support his coronet and gauntlets, ^and 
oval tablets above them bear a long eulo- 
gistic inscription and an ample pedigree. 
Bird received £260 for the statue, while 
the entire mont. cost £400, a large sum 
in those days. On the wall opposite is'a 
plain brass plate within a Gothic frame 
to Bp. Blomfield, d. 1867, who was 
buried in the new portion of the burial- 
ground, opposite the vicarage. Here also 
is placed a remarkable lozenge-shaped 
brass, found buried in the ch. in digging 
for the foundation of a column in 1770, 
to Margaret Svanders, d. 1629, a native 
of Ghent, wife of Gerard Homebolt, 
painter of Ghent, and mother of Dame 
Susan, wife of John Parcker, bowyer to 
King Henry VIII. The plate is of 
good Flemish work, and gives a half* 
J length effigy, evidently a portrait, in a 
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shroud, with an angel on either side sup- 
porting the inscription ; below is a shield 
of arms.* In the chancel is an elaborate 
mural mont. to Lady Margaret Legh, 
d. 1603, wife of Sir Peter Legh, of Lyme, 
Cheshire. She is represented seated under 
a semicircular arch, in a ruff, veil, and 
farthingale, her hair in very small curls, 
an infant in swaddling-clothes on her rt. 
arm, and another on a pedestal on her 1. ; 
above her a shield of arms, hour-glasses, 
and various ornaments. Near this is an 
altar tomb under an arch ; the brass of a 
knight in armour (engraved in Faulkner), 
arms and inscription gone. On the S. 
side is a plain altar-tomb to Sir William 
Butts, chief physician to Henry VIII., and 
I ounder of the College of Physicians, d, 
] 546 : the brass on which he was repre- 
sented as a knight is gone, but his features 
are well known by Holbein's portrait of 
him. Above this is a plain slab to Sir 
Thos. Smith, d. 1609, Clerk of the Coun- 
cil and Master of Requests to James I. 
In the aisles are monts. to Bp. Gibson, 
d. 1748 (of coloured marble), and Bp. 
Porteus, d. 1809, a plain marble tablet. 
A superb marble mont., about 14 ft. high, 
to Dorothy Clarke, d. 1695, daughter and 
coheiress of Thos. Hyliard of Hamp- 
shire, and vdfe first to Sir Wm. Clarke, 
iSecretary at War to Charles II., and after- 
wards of Samuel Barrow, d. 1682, physi- 
cian in ordinary to that king (and author 
of the Latin verses prefixed to Milton's 
' Paradise Lost '). The mont. has a shield 
of arms supported by angels, above an um 
from which depend wreaths of flowers, 
and is in its way an admirable piece of 
work : it was carved by Grinling Gibbons, 
and cost £300. With it may be compared 
the earlier mural mont. of Catherine Hart, 
1 605, with her effigy in ruff, stomacher, 
and hat, kneeling, 2 sons kneeling in 
front of her, her rt. hand resting on the 
head of one who holds in his hand a 
skull (emblem of his decease), behind 
her 2 daughters kneeling. Others are to 
Thomas Carlos, 1666, son of the Col. 



* In an office book of Henry VIII., there is an 
entry, Feb. 1538, to "Gerard Luke Homeband, 
painter, 56s. 9d. per month." He is noticed in 
Descamps, the Dictionaries of Painters, and eise- 
w here, as Gerard Lucas Horrthout or Horebout ; is 
said to have imitated Holbein, and d. in London in 
1 ;'*58 : it is not improbable from the style that he 
(luijigued the brass. 



Careless who concealed Charles II. in 
the oak, and was allowed to change his 
name to Carlos as a recompense ; William 
Rumbold, 1667, Clerk Comptroller of the 
Great Wardrobe, and Surveyor-General 
of the Customs; Hester Noiirse, 1705, 
mother of the maids of honour to Queen 
Catherine ; Jeffrey Ekins, Dean of Carlisle, 
d. 1791 ; Catherine Elizabeth, Viscountess 
Ranelagh, 1805; Martha Ogle, Baroness 
de Stark of the Holy Boman Empire, 
1805, and several others. The inscrip- 
tion to Bp. Henchman, 1675, mentioned 
by Bowack, has disappeared. 

In the ch.-yard, E. of the eh., are the 
altar tombs, mostly with no other orna- 
ment than the arms of the diocese of 
London, of Bps. Compton, d. 1713 ; 
Robinson, 1723 ; Gibson, 1746 ; Sherlock, 
1761 ; Hayter, 1762 ; Terrick, 1777 ; and 
Lov^rth. 1787. In the vault of Lowth is 
interred his friend Christopher Wilson, 
Bp. of Bristol, d. 1792. Close to the 
tombs of the bishops are others orna- 
mented with the civic mace, cap, and 
sword, of Aid. Sir Francis Child, 1713 ; 
Aid. Sir William Withers, 1768, Lord 
Mayor of London, etc. Here too is the 
tomb of Joseph Johnson, bookseller of St. 
Paul's, the friend of Fuseli, the publisher 
of Cowper, Darwin, and the Olney Hymns, 
of the scientific writings of Priestley, and 
the political ones of Gilbert Wakefield, 
for selling the last of which he had to 
suffer 9 months' imprisonment in the 
King's Bench. Directly opposite the 
chancel window is a plain stone inscribed 
" Theodore Edward Hook, d. 24th August 
1841, in the 63rd year of his age." Several 
other notable personages lie in Falham 
ch.-yard, and a,mong them (Dec. 6, 1747) 
Vincent Bourne, in accordance with the 
desire expressed by him in his will " to be 
interred with privacy in some neighbour- 
ing country church." The gates of the 
ch.-yard are kept locked on week-days, 
but the key may be obtained close by. 

Along the N.W. side of the ch.-yard are 
Sir WilUam Powell's Almshouses, founded 
1680, for 12 poor widows: they were re- 
built in 1869, of light brick and stone, in 
a style of rather fanciful Gothic. 

A pleasant stroll of about ^ m. along the 
raised pathway. Bishop's Walk, which runs 
from the W. end of the ch.-yard, leads to 
the entrance to Fulham Palace. 1^ \ias» 
the Thamfe^ otx a\^fc \i"a.\A^ "Cofc \sv^wa^^^^ 
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grounds on the other, and, the palate and 
grounds being private, affords the l>est 
view obtainable of both. The low situa- 
tion of the palace is here very noticeable. 
In fact at the unusually high tide of 
March 20, 1874, the water flowed over the 
walk, making breaches in several parts of 
it, and carrying away the timber staging 
by which it is supported, and floodeil a 
large part of the palace grounds. Some 
days later there might still be seen a 
good-sized pond in a hollow of the lawn 
8. of the palace, whilst the long meatlow 
at the end of the walk, looking towards 
Craven Cottage, appeared as a handsome 
lake, with the peculiarity of having several 
fine trees rising from its midst. 

Fulham Manor House — Fulham Palace 
as it is now usually designated — ha^ been 
for three centuries the summer residence 
of the Bishops of London. The building, 
a somewhat heterogeneous brick structure, 
has no great antiquity or striking archi- 
tectural merit. The house and grounds, 
about 37 acres in all, are surrounded by a 
moat, which is crossed by two bridges.* 
The older portion of the palace consists of 
two courts. The entrance is by an arched 
gateway which leads into the Great 
Quadrangle. This part was built in the 
reign of Henry VII., by Bp. Fitzjames, 
whose arms are on the wall and over the 
gateway. The principal room in the quad, 
is the Hall, completed by Bp. Fletcher, 
father of the dramatist, in 1695 ; repaired 
by Bp. Sherlock, 1748-61; converted 
into a chapel by Mr. Cockerell, for Bp. 
Howley, about 1825 ; and restored to its 
originid purpose by Mr. Butterfield, for 
Bp. Tait, in 1868. It is a good room, 
60 ft. by 27, and contains the arms of the 
bishops in the windows. The Library, as 
altered by Bp. Howley, is a handsome 
room, has a good outlook over the 
grounds and river, contains an excellent 
collection of books, and portraits of the 
bishops — aU more or less interesting on 
account of the men, and some valuable as 
pictures. Among them are Bp. Tunstall, 
a copy after Holbein: Edwin Sandys 
(afterwards Abp. of York), in episcopal 
robes, hands resting on a cushion, a book 
in rt. hand ; Ridley, the martyr, in epis- 

* The moat is nearly a mile in circuit, and there 
is said to be a (very unlikely) tradition that it was 
originally the trench around the Danish camp, 



co})al habit, book in L hand, a good and- 
characteristic head ; Orindall and Laud, 
copies after Vandyck, said to be by Old 
Stone ; Abbot, afterwards Abp. of Canter- 
bury, attributed to Cornelius Jansen, to 
whom, also, is ascribed the portrait of Bp. 
Bancroft; Compton. a copy after Kn^er; 
Juxon; Sheldon; Henclunan; Robinson, 
noteworthy as having been painted in 
Sweden when he was ambassador there ; 
Beilby Portcus, a half-length seated, by 
Hoppner, R. A. ; Gibson ; Terrick ; Lowth ; 
etc. The Great Dining Room was built 
by Bp. Terrick, 1764-77, but altered by 
Bp. Howley. 

In 1716 Bp. Robinson presented a peti- 
tion to the Abp. of Canterbury stating 
that "the manor-house or palace of Ful- 
ham was grown very old and minoas ; 
that it was much too large for the 
revenues of the bishopric ; and that a 
great part of the building was become 
useless." ♦ In consequence of this petition, 
Commissioners, among whom were Sir 
Sir Christopher Wren and Sir John Van- 
brugh, were appointed to examine and 
report upon the building. They recom- 
mended that the offices adjoining the 
kitchen, and all the buildings N. of the 
great dining-room, should be taken down, 
when there would remain between 60 and 
60 rooms, which would be sufficient for 
the bishop and his successors ; and this 
advice was followed. Little seems, how- 
ever, to have been done to the portion left 
standing, and Bp. Terrick, on Ms appoint- 
ment to the see, in 1764, found the palace 
so dilapidated that he rebuilt the river 
front, fitted up a chapel, and repaired 1^ 
remainder. This new portion is a long 
plain brick structure, the only pretence to 
ornament being the battlements on the 
summit, but it contains some good and 
convenient apartments. Bp. Tait (the 
present Abp. of Canterbury) made some 
additions to the offices, and substantial 
and ornamental repairs to the building, 
but his chief work was the erection of a 
new Chapel^ which was consecrated May 6, 
1867. It is attached to the S.W. portion 
of the older building, and is a small, 
well-finished, brick edifice, designed by 
Mr. W. Butterfield, of little preten- 
sion outside, but richly and elegantly 
fitted internally. The most strikuig of 

• LyBons, voL iL p. 227. 
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the ornamental features is an elaborate 
mosaic on the E. wall, by Salviati, from a 
design by Mr. Butterfield, representing 
the Adoration of the Shepherds at Beth- 
lehem. 

Fulham Palace has received several 
royal visitors. Norden says that Henry 
III. often lay there. Bp. Fletcher, the 
father of the poet, who is said to have 
" bestowed great sums of money in repara- 
tion of his episcopal houses," was " at an 
extraordinary charge " on that at Fulham, 
in the hope that " one day, after the end 
and purification of her displeasure," Queen 
Elizabeth would honour him with a visit.* 
His hope was vain, but she visited his 
successor, Bancroft, on two occasions, in 
1600 and 1602. Bancroft also received a 
visit from James I. before his coronation. 
In 1627, Charles I. and his Queen dined 
here with Bp. Mountaigne. In 1647, 
Fulham Palace having been sold by the 
Parliament to Col. Edmund Harvey, 
Oliver Cromwell was entertained here in 
right royal fashion. 

The grounds of Fulham Palace have 
from the time of Bp. Grindall been famous 
for their beauty and good gardening ; and 
though many of the rare trees and choice 
shrubs and evergreens mentioned by 
Lysons have been lost, the grounds of 
Fulham Palace, alike for their verdure, 
flowers, and trees, and the views from the 
lawns and walks, are among the most 
charming in the vicinity of London. 

A short distance N.W. of the palace is 
Craven Cottage^ one of the best-known 
seats on Thames side. It was built by 
Lady Craven, afterwards Margravine of 
Anspach, and was regarded as "the 
prettiest cottage extant." The style was 
not a little fanciful. The entrance hall 
was Egyptian, " an exact copy of one of 
the plates in Denon's Travels in Egypt." 
The cornice and ceiling of the cMef or 
central saloon was supported by large 
palm trees, the decorations and furniture 
conformable, the whole being intended to 
convey the idea of a Persian chieftain's 
principal room. Then there was a Gothic 
chapel, later called the Gothic dining- 
room, which purported to be an imitation 
of Henry Vll.'s chapel at Westminster 
Abbey. The library was semicircular in 
form, luxuriously fitted up, and well 

* Birch'B Queen Elizabeth., vol. ii, p. 118. 



supplied with books. A spacious rustic 
balcony afforded an excellent view of the 
river. Along the Thames side was con- 
structed a raised terrace. The grounds 
were laid out with great taste, and have 
always been much admired. After the 
Margravine, Craven Cottage was for some 
years occupied by Dennis O'Brien. It was 
then purchased by Walsh Porter, who 
spent a large sum in altering and embel- 
lishing it, and resided in it till his death 
in 1809. About 1842 it was the residence 
of Sir E. Lytton Bulwer (Lord Lytton).* 
who is said to have written more than 
one of his novels in the library. 

Returning by Bishop's Walk, and leav- 
ing on our 1. the fine lime avenue, a 
stucco-fronted Gothic house by the rivei- 
side, nearly opposite the church, at the 
comer of Church Lane, the narrow 
passage leading to the bridge, vrill be sure 
to catch the eye. Originally called Vine 
Cottage^ it was purchased, made a storey 
higher, and fitteci up at a great cost, and 
in a very fantastic fashion, with a 
* robber's cave,' * lions' den,' and the like, 
by Walsh Porter, who is said to have here 
entertained George IV. on many occa- 
sions, while Prince of Wales. It was 
afterwards occupied by Lady Hawarden, 
and by Wm. Holmes, Esq., M.P., who 
in 1834 sold it to Thomas Baylis, 
F.S.A., and T. Letchmere Whitmore, 
F.S.A. These gentlemen made it their 
residence, entirely remodelled it, imparted 
to it its present Gothic form, filled tha 
interior with an extraordinary collection 
of art and antiquarian knick-knackeries, 
and gave to it the name of Pry or* s Bank. 
The contents have long since been dis- 
persed by the auctioneer's hammer (1841 — 
1854) ; but of them, of the gatherings of 
literary and other celebrities, the masques 
and revels performed within the walls of 
Pryor's Bank, and the prose and verse to 
which it gave rise, an ample account 
will be found in Crofton Croker's ' Walk 
from London to Fulham.' Next door to 
Pryor's Bank is Ashton Lodge (Thos. 
Baylis, Esq.), and next to that stood 
JEk/mont Lodge, the residence of Theodore 
Hook, who died there 1841. Egmont 
Lodge was pulled down when the aque- 
duct of the Chelsea Water Works Com- 



* Life and Labours of Albany FonhVAs^sj^c^^ 
p. 65. 
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pany was erected across the Thames in 
1855. On the opposite side of the lane 
stood the residence of Granville Sharpe, 
who died there in 1813. The house was 
pulled down, and St. John's Place, a row 
of mean tenements, erected on its site, in 
1844. 

On the right on entering the town 
is HoUrofVt (Mrs. Baker), built at the 
beginning of the 18th century by 
the wealthy Robert Limpany: it was 
the residence successively of Sir Martin 
Wright, Justice of the King's Bench, and 
the Earl of Ross. Afterwards, as Hoi- 
croffs Hally it was occupied by Sir 
John Burgoyne, who gave here a series 
of dramatic entertainments, under the 
management of the Hon. Mr. Wrottesley, 
which were much talked of at the time, 
and which led to the marriage of Mr. 
Wrottesley with Miss Burgoyne, the 
daughter of Sir John, who had gained 
great applause by her acting. Later the 
house was rented by Mr. Charles Mathews 
and Mdme. Vestris, who changed its name 
to Gore Lodge, and in it Mdme. Vestris 
died in 1856. Directly opposite to it stood 
Clayhrooke House^ a good Elizabethan 
mansion, so called from a wealthy family 
of that name who owned it in the 17th 
cent. It afterwards belonged to the Lim- 
panys and Frewens ; it was pulled down 
some 30 years ago, and Holcroffs Priory 
(Capt. L. Curtis, R.N.) built on its site. 

A little farther from the town, on the 
N. side of the road, is Mti/nstcr (formerly 
Mitstom) House y in the 17th cent, the seat 
of the Powells (of whom Sir Wm. Powell 
founded the almshouses) : it afterwards 
passed to Sir John Williams of Pengelly ; 
was for awhile used as a school ; was then 
occupied by Mr. Sampeyo, a Portuguese 
merchant; was then inhabited for some 
years by John Wilson Croker, Esq., M.P., 
Secretary to the Admiralty, prominent as 
a politician, and the editor of Boswell's 
Johnson; and after him by the Rev. 
S. R. Cattley, editor of Fox's * Acts and 
Monuments,' or Book of Martyrs. It is 
now a private lunatic asylum. 

By the river, E. of the bridge, are 
several once lordly mansions, but now 
wearing a deserted aspect. Stourton 
Jloiise, at the bridge foot, unoccupied and 
dismal, was a seat of the Lord Stourtons 
in the 14th and 15th centuries. Ranelagh 
House (J. Johnstone, Esq.), a little lower 



down the river, belonged in thie last 
century to Sir Philip Stephens, Bart., 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty, and 
afterwards to Lord Ranelagh. Beyond 
this is Mulgrave Home,2k seat of the Earl 
of Mulgrave, and afterwards of Viscount 
Ranelagh. Still farther were seats of 
the Earl of Egremont, Sir Evan Nepean, 
the Countess Dowager of Lonsdale, and 
other distinguished persons; but though 
one or two of the houses remain, fashion 
has evidently deserted this part of 
Fulham. One of the houses still stand- 
ing, Broom House (Miss Sulivan), is 
said to have been the residence of 
Bernard Lintott, Pope's publisher, but 
was more probably that of his son. 
Hurlingham Home is now best known 
by the grounds, dear to pigeon-shooters 
and polo players. 

On the E. side of the Fulham Road, not 
far from Walham Green, and concealed by 
a high brick wall, is Ravetuworth Sawe, 
the seat of the Earl of Ravensworth. The 
house looks but of moderate proportions, 
but is more capacious than it looks. Lord 
Ravensworth entertained the Queen and 
Prince Consort here, June 26, 1840. The 
grounds of Ravensworth House owe their 
charm to a former possessor, J. Ord, 
Esq., Master in Chancery, who about 
the middle of the 18th century planted 
them with so much skill that in a few 
years they took rank among the best 
around London : Lysons gives a full 
account of them,* but many of the rarer 
trees and plants described by him have 
since perished. Not far from Ravensworth 
House, on the opposite side of the road, is 
a large house formerly known as Bolinff' 
broke LodgOf which tradition affirms was 
the residence of Lord Bolingbroke, and of 
course a resort of Pope, Swift, (Jay, and 
others of that brotherhood. The house 
has long been divided, and now bears the 
names of Albany Lodge and Dwagan/non 
House. The latter used to be called Aeada 
Cottage, from a tree in the garden, and 
while so called was the residence, tni his 
decease, of Johnson, the bookseller of St. 
Paul's Churchyard. Later it was occupied 
by Mr. C. Hullmandel, who first success- 
fully introduced the practice of lithography 
into England. On the same side of the 
road is Arundel House (J. W. May, Esq.), 

* Environs of London, voL ii. p. 229. 
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an old mansion, refronted, which about 
1819 was the residence of Henry Hallam, 
the historian of the Middle Ages. Chester- 
Ji^ld House, in the King's Road, was the 
residence of Dr. Burchell, the Africfui 
traveller. 

At Purser's Qreen, where the Fulham 
and Parson's Green roads separate, a 
stone will be observed let into the Wall by 
the carriage entrance of Park House, with 
the inscription "Purser's, Cross, 7th 
August 1738." It commemorates the 
death of a highwayman under rather 
singular circumstances. Recognized while 
lefreshing himself at a public-house in 
Burlington Gardens as having committed 
a robbery on Finchley Common, he had 
barely time to remount and ride off. He 
was closely pursued, and his pursuers in- 
creased in numbers as he rode through 
Hyde Park, the cry being taken up by 
gentlemen and their servants riding 
there. On reaching Fulham Fields, and 
finding himself closely beset, he flung the 
contents of his purse among the men 
working there, put his pistol to his ear, 
and fell dead before any one could arrest 
him. His name was unknown ; no one 
came forward to acknowledge him ; and, 
as the result of a coroner's inquest, he was 
buried in the cross-road here with a stake 
driven through his body, — and this stone 
is his hie jacet. Park House occupies 
the site of an older mansion belonging to 
Sir Michael Wharton, and was at one time 
known as Quibus Hall. The new house 
was first called High Elms. A house 
opposite, now known as Audley Cotta^e^ 
was for some years the residence of 
Thomas Crofton Croker, F.8.A., who 
wrote an ample account of the house 
and its contents, which is reprinted in 
his amusing ' Walk from London to 
Fulham.' Mr. Croker called his house 
Pmamond's Bowery this having formed 
part of a sub-manor called Rosamond's, 
which before 1481 belonged to Sir 
Henry Wharton, and in 1726 was di- 
vided between the coheirs of Sir Michael 
Wharton, and shortly ^rfter sold. There 
is a tradition that a palace of Fair Rosa- 
mond stood on the site of the manor- 
house. 

Parson's Ghrcen^ a little to the E. of 
Purser's Cross, so called from the parson- 
a.^e which stood of yore on the W. side 
of the Green, was a century ago a very 



favourite place of abode.* Though fallen 
from its high estate, it still preserves 
something of the old bearing. Several of 
the best houses have indeed been pulled 
down or altered, and others are empty and 
half -ruinous, but some remain, the Green 
is still verdant, and the elms vigorous. 
8.W. of the Green is Peterhorovgh House, 
(W. Terry, Esq.), a good mansion which 
occupies the site of one of some celebrity. 
The older house, then called Brightwells, 
was the residence of John Tamworth, Privy 
Councillor to Queen Elizabeth, who d. there 
in 1699. It was afterwards purchased by 
,Sir Thomas Knolles, who sold it in 1603 
to Thomas Smith (afterwards Sir Thomas), 
Clerk of the Council and Master of Re- 
quests to James I. His widow married 
Thomas Earl of Essex, who made it his 
residence. By the marriage of Sir Thomas 
Smith's daughter and heiress it was con- 
veyed to Thomas Carey, second son of 
Robert Earl of Monmouth, who rebuilt the 
house, and named it VUla Carey. Francis 
Cleyne then in great repute for painting 
ceilings, etc., in grotesques, was employed 
on the decorations.f Carey's daughter 
married John Mordaunt, a younger son 
of the Ist Earl of Peterborough, who was 
created Viscount Mordaunt by Charles II. 
for services rendered during the Common- 
wealth and at the Restoration, and whose 
mont. is in Fulham ch. His son Charles 
(the great) Earl of Peterborough resided 
much at Parson's Green, and frequently 
received Locke, Pope, Swift, and other 
eminent men as his guests. Lord Peter- 
borough's second wife, the celebrated 
Anastasia Robinson, lived with her mother 
in a house close by. Lord Peterborough 
never publicly acknowledging the marri- 
age till a few months bSore his death. 
Whilst Lord Peterborough loved to gather 
literary and political celebrities about 
him, his wife used at her house to hold 
musical assemblies, at which Bonancini, 
Martini, and other leading musicians 
used to assist, and which were attended by 
all the fashionable world.J The grftunds 
of Lord Peterborough's house were very 



* " In Parson's Green are very good houses for 
gentry ; where the Right Hon. the Earl of Peter- 
borough hath a large house with atately gardens. " — 
Stow's Survey of the Cities of Loudon and West- 
minster, by Strype, 1720, vol. 1., p. 44. 

t Walpole, Anecdotes of Paitv.tMN%,N«iV.'^,'^.'fiEV. 
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famous : Swift says in one of his Letters 
that Ix)rd Peterborough's gardens are the 
finest he has seen about London. After 
lA)r(i Peterlwrough's death the house was 
s.»l<l to a Mr. Heavyside, "lately an 
eminent timber merchant," from whom it 
was pun'hased in 1794 by John Meyrick, 
Em\., the father of Sir Samuel Meyrick, 
tlie antiquary and writer on armour. Mr. 
!ilcyrick pulled down the old house, and 
erected on its sit^ the present houne, in 
which he died in 1801. The red-brick 
gateway of old Peterborough House is 
Btill standing a few yards beyond the 
present mansion. 

Not far from Peterborough House, on 
the same side of the Green, stood a 
cheerful-looking old-fashioned house which 
was the residence of Sir Edward Saunders, 
lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench 
in 1682. This was the house to which 
Samuel Richardson removed from North 
End in 1766, and here he is said, both by 
Lysons ♦ and Faulkner ,t to have written 
* Clarissa Harlowe ' and ' Sir Charles 
Grandison ' : but the first 4 vols, of ' Clarissa 
Harlowe' were published in 1747-8, and * Sir 
Charles Grandison' in 1754: to North 
End therefore, and not to Parson's Green, 
belongs the honour of these works. (See 
NoBTH End.) Noticing his removal to 
Parson's Green, his biographer observes, 
" he now allowed himself some relaxation 
from business, and spent the greater part 
of his time at his country residence, where 
he was seldom without visitors." J He 
died in his Parson's Green house, July 4, 
1761. His widow resided there till her 
death in 1773. Thomas Edwards, the 
author of ' Canons of Criticism,' died 
whilst on a visit to Richardson at Parson's 
Green, January 3, 1767. 

Mist End House, a plain white house 
on the E. side of the Green, was built by 
Sir Francis Child, Lord Mayor of London 
1699 (whose tomb is in Fulham ch.-yard), 
and, after remaining long in the possession 
of his family, became the residence of 
AdmttaJ Sir Charles Wager. Early in 
the present century it was the residence 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert, when George IV., 
then Prince of Wales, was a frequent 
visitor. The porch, by which it will be 

* Environa, vol. it. p. 238. 
t History of Fulham, p. 308. 
t Mrs. Barbaiild'B Life of Richardion, prefixed 
to his Cozreqxmdence. 



recognized, was built by Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
It is now unix'cupied, and seems going to 
decay. The adjoining house, a noteworthy 
old brick edifice, which looks as though it 
ought to have a history, is in like condition. 
Sir Thomas Bodley, the founder of the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, resided at Par- 
son's Green 1605-9 ; as at the same time 
did Rbwland White, Sir Robert Sydney's 
correspondent. When Lord Bacon fell I 
into disgrace, he procured a licence 
(Sept. 13, 1621) to retire for 6 weeks 
to the house of his friend Lord Chief 
Justice Vaughan, at Parson's Green ; but 
when the time expired, the king refused 
to renew the licence.* 

Among many eminent persons who 
have b^n residents in or closely con- 
nected with Fulham, are John Norden, 
who dates the preface to his Speculum 
Britanniae, 1598, " from my poore house, 
neere Fulham." John Florio, whose 
translation of Montaigne's Essays was 
we know familiar to Shakspeare, had a 
house in the High Street, for which he 
was rated (Oct 12, 1626) 6«. for the 
relief of the poor. Henry Condell, the 
Shakspeare player, also had his * conntiy 
house' here ; whilst Burbage's was it 
North End. Somewhat later, George 
Cartwright, the actor, lived and wrote here 
his long-forgotten tragedy * Heroic Love, 
or the Infanta of Spain,' 1661. StiU later, 
towards the end of the century, it was for 
a time the abode of the odd, rambling, and 
scribbling bookseller, the author of * The 
Life and Errors of John Dunton/ 1706, 
<'a faithful and painful collecticm," as 
Swift and Dunton concurred in calling it 
Dunton does not mention Fulham in his 
* Life and Errors,' but there may be a 
reference to it at the end of his * Idea of 
a New Life.' *' I now live in a OeU, and 
study the art of living incognito "Jt 

Fulham looks its best from the Thames. 
The shabbiness of too many of the houses 
is thence little apparent. Those by the 
river are for the most part of the better 
class, and stand on sunny lawns, screened 
by tall and shadowy trees. The qnaint old 
wooden bridge is too weU known to need 
description. With the sister chnrches, 
Putney at one end and Fulham at the 
other, their lofty towers each peering out 

* LyaoM, VOL ii., p. 289. 

t Life and Enora, voL i, pw 881. 
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from a cluster of irregular roofs and 
gables, it was only a few years ago the 
most noticeable bridge between London 
and Windsor ; but a good deal has been 
done to destroy the quaint aspect of the 
bridge, though as much to lessen its in- 
convenience for navigable purposes, by 
throwing two or three of the central 
arches into one ; whilst the effect of the 
whole as a picture has been irretrievably 
marred by the construction of the 
Acjueduct of the Chelsea Waterworks 
Company across the river immediately 
above the bridge. The Act for the con- 
struction of a wooden bridge from 
Putney to Fulham was passed in 1726, 
and the bridge was completed in 1729. 
The 'plan' of the bridge was drawn by 
Cheselden, the great surgeon,* to whose 
ingenuity it certainly does more credit 
than to his s'^nse of beauty ; the builder 
was Mr. Phillips, carpenter to George II.; 
the cost £23,075. It is 789 ft. long, and 
24 ft. wide. It is from the Aqueduct just 
above Fulham Bridge that the Oxford and 
Cambridge boats start for their annual 
race. 

Somewhat over half a mile below Fulham 
Bridge, a new bridge was opened in 1873, 
which connects the King's Road, Fulham, 
with York Road, Wandsworth. It was 
designed by Mr. J. H. Tolm6 ; is 
of iron, a lattice girder bridge, of five 
spans, borne on coupled wrought-iron 
cylinders, 7 ft. 6 in. in diameter. The 
tlirce stream spans are each 133 ft., the 
shore spans 113 ft. ; the width between 
the main girders 30 ft. 

Fulham has always been famed for its 
nurseries and market-gardens, and though 
both have been abridged, and are con- 
tinuously lessening by the progress of the 
builder, they are still extensive, and kept 
in the highest style of culture. The 
market-gardens are chiefly in the level 
and once marshy tracts by the Thames, — 
the Town Meadows E. of the town, and 
the Fulham Common Fields stretching 
t<jwards Hammersmith. 

The manufactures are not important, 
though there is a Pottery, the history of 
which is of some interest. It was esta- 
l)1ished here in 1671, by John Dwight, 
]VLA., of Christ Church, Oxford, who had 
been registrar to Brian Walton, Feme, and 

* Faulkner, Histoxy of Fulham, p. 6. 



Hall, successively Bps. of Cheshire, and 
who after numerous experiments took 
out a patent (April 23, 1671,) which was 
renewed for a further 14 years, June 12, 
1684, for the making of " earthenwares, 
known by the name of white gorges 
(pitchers), marbled porcelain vessels, 
statues and figures, and fine stone gorges 
never before made in England or else- 
where." Mr. Chaffers,* who has carefully 
investigated the history of the Fulham 
ware, says that Dwight was certainly the 
"inventor of porcelain in England," as 
well as the first to make the Hessian and 
other German wares. But it is curious 
that though the works have continued 
in operation to the present day, not a 
single example of the fine porcelain goods 
is known to exist. On the other hand, the 
imitation ^?'^« de Cologne is not uncommon, 
though usually passeid off as of German 
manufacture. 

About 1753 was also established at 
Fulham a manufactory of Gobelin tapestry, 
by one Peter Parisot, who brought over 
workmen from ChaiUot. The project was 

gatronized by the royal family, and the 
ibrics were greatly admired, but they 
were too costly for ordinary purchasers, 
and the manufacture soon dechned. 

There is reason to assign a counterfeit 
manufacture of some notoriety to Fulham. 
False or loaded dice were, in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I., called Fullams, 
and " not improbably," as Gifford suggests, 
"from their being chiefly manufactured 
there." There were high fvXUvms and 
lowfullamsy according as they were loaded 
for the high or low number. Hence Ben 
Jonson— " Who I He serve ? S'blood, he 
keeps high men and low men, he 1 He 
has a fair living at Fullam." f 

The eccl. districts of North End and 
Walham Qreen have separate notices. 
St, James, Moore Park^ is a new eccl. 
district formed in 1868 : pop. 6803. It 
occupies the S.B. side of the par. between 
the Fidham Road and the nver, and in- 
cludes the extensive works of the Imperial 
Gas Company. It is a poor district of 
recent growth, without any object of 
general interest. A house by the river- 



* Marks and Monograms on Pottery, 3rd. edit., 
1870, p. 653 ; Art Journal, Oct. 1862. 

t Every Man out of Hi& H.\vxs^cfQX^ fekSJ^vis.. vs..*Jm, 
and Qiffor^*ft iio\a, "B. ^ . ^ox'to, ^«3^ vu ^.^X^« 
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Ride, calle<l Sandford Manor, now in- 
cludcil within the Ufts Company's premises, 
was, according to tradition, a residence 
of Nell Owynne. The Church is a large 



cruciformlate E.E. brick building, erected 
in 1867, except the chancel, which was 
added in 1873, from the designs of Mr. 
Darbishire. 



GATTON, SuRBEY (A.-S. Gatetune, 
Dom. Oatone, so named probably 
from its situation on the old road, which 
is carried through a narrow valley {gate) 
at the edge of the chalk) ; 1 m. N.W. 
from Merstham Stat., and 2 m. N.E. from 
i^eigate Stat, of the S.E. Rly. Gatton 
House and Church are on clay overlying 
the Upper Greensand. Upper Gatton is 
on the chalk, and there are quarries of 
* firestone ' similar to that of Merstham. 
There is no vill., and in all only 36 houses^ 
with 207 inhabitants, in the parish. 

Roman remains have been found at 
Gatton, and there is a tradition that a 
body of Danish soldiers were defeated 
and slaughtered by the women of the 
<iistrict at a spot still known as Battle 
Bridge, the neighbouring farm being called 
Battle Farm : Manning suggests that it 
may have been a party of Sigitives from 
the Danish army defeated at Ockley by 
the West Saxon King Ethelwulf, 861, that 
the Gatton women encountered. Gatton 
was one of the many manors conferred on 
Bishop Odo by the Conqueror, and was 
forfeited with the rest of his estates in the 
next reign. It was then held by Herefrid, 
and his descendants the De Gatons, till 
the 14th cent. In the middle of the 15th 
cent, it belonged to John Tymperley, who 
received, 1449, a grant of free warren, 
and a licence to impark and enclose with 
pales and ditches 580 acres of his manor 
of Gatton, and 250 acres at Merstham. 
In 1451 Gatton was empowered to return 
2 members to Parliament. Except during 
a short period in which it was held by 
the Crown, and included among the 
estates granted by Henry VIII. to his 
divorced wife Anne of Cleves (who parted 
with it the same year to Sir R. Copley) 
tke fortune of the manor seems to have 
been thenceforth chiefly influenced by its 
j)08sesaion of the parliamentary franchise. 
As early as the reign of Henry VIII. it is 
recorded that Sir Roger Copley, Knt., 
" being the burgess and only inhabitant 
of the borough and town of Gatton," 



elected the two honourable members ; and 
as late as that of George III., the then 
lord of the manor, Mark Wood, Esq., re- 
turned the two members by his single 
vote. On very rare occafflons the number 
of voters reached 20, but the election was 
always in the hands of the lord of the 
manor. The trustees of Lord Monson 
purchased the manor in 1830 for £100,000 
— a main element in the valuation being 
of course the elective power. Two years 
after came the Reform Act, and Gatton 
was disfranchised. 

Gatton Ilovsej the property of Lord 
Monson, but now in the occupation of R. 
MacCalmont, Esq., a large and stately 
Italian structure, owes its present form to 
Frederick John, 5th Lord Monson, who 
remodelled and greatly extended the 
former plain mansion. The Hallj the chief 
feature of the house, was constructed by 
Lord Monson on the model of the Corsini 
Chapel, Rome. It has a pavement of rich 
coloured marbles, purdiased by Lord 
Monson at Rome for £10,000 ; the walls 
are also lined to some height vdth various 
coloured marbles, above which are 4 fresco 
paintings by Severn — Prudence, typified 
by Queen Esther ; Resolution, by Eleanor, 
queen of Edward I. ; Meekness, by Ruth ; 
Patience, by Penelope. A copy of the 
Warwick vase in white marble, statues, 
and candelabra add to the splendour of 
the hall. Among the pictures at Gatton, 
the most interesting perhaps is a Holy 
Family by Leonardo da Vincif one of the 
best of the master's earlier works, and 
well known by the fine engraving by 
Forster. A portrait of Lorenzo de' Medici, 
in a robe trimmed with ermine, by Sehat- 
tian del Pi^mtbOy though much darkened, 
is a fine picture. Haphael, by himsdf, is 
of less certain authenticity. The same 
perhaps may be said of an Entombment, 
attributed to Titian. A Virgin and 
Child, a Saint with the Infant Christ, 
and a David with the head of Goliah, are 
in their several ways good examples of the 
pencil of Ovido. Other pictures wortfaT 
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e are — The Cardplayers, attributed 
■ Maes; Women with Fruit, by 
w; two large views of Venice by 
ctto ; portraits of Sir John Monson 
if his wife (temp. Charles I.), by 
llm Jannen ; portrait of the Coun- 
f Mexborough, by Reynolds; but 
)f these are in private rooms, and can 
)e seen by special leave. Visitors 
3rmitted to see the hall, corridors, 
n any week-day. 

ton Church, stands close to the 
It is mainly of Perp. date ; but 
ntirely remodelled by Lord Monson 
►4, and has been altered since. It 
rises nave, chancel, and short tran- 
tower at the W. with slender spire, 
I porch on the N. with room, over, 
iterior is interesting as containing 2 
Df richly carved stalls with misereres, 
ht by Lord Monson from a monastery 
ent ; a pulpit and altar from NUm- 
the designs for which are said to 
been made by Albert DtLrer, and 
rails from Belgium ; while the wain- 
ig of the nave, the canopies, and the 
ed glass were brought from, the 
dral of Aiirschot in Louvain, and the 
d door from Rouen. The large oc- 
tal mausoleum on the N.. of the oh. 
erected of the local freestone, by the 
Monson who rebuilt the house and 
delled the ch., and who was interred 
in 1841. 

e house commands^ a fine view over 

p-eat lake and across the park, rich 

ech and elm, and picturesquely broken 

rf ace. A pleasant walk by the lake 

towards Reigate. You leave the 

by a lodge close to a suspension 

;e which crosses the old London 

A good view is obtained from this 

^e, but a far finer from the beech 

I on the down above : to reach it, 

a path a little way up the lane to 

V. 

<)per Gatton Park, the seat of Charles 
reshfield, Esq., M.P., about f m. KW. 
atton Park, is a handsome mansion, 
ling on high ground, and embraxjing 
extensive prospect. Nutwood Lodge 
E. Gurney, Esq.) is also pleasantly 
ited. 

rEORGE'S HILL, ST., Surrey, 
blong mass of Bagshot Sand rising to 
levation of 500 feet, and famous for 



its views, is situated about a mile S. from 
the Weybridge Stat., and 2 m. S.W. from 
the Walton Stat, of the L. and S.W. 
Rly. The hill is a part of the estate of the 
Dowager Countess of EUesmere, and is 
enclosed, but the gates are open, and con- 
venient paths are cut on all sides, and to 
the summit. The hill-top is a cap of the 
middle Bagshot, or Bracklesham beds, 
overlying the Lower Bagshot beds which 
form the base of the Mil. The sides of 
the hill are greatly broken, but the ascent 
to the summit is quite easy by the paths 
from either of the gates. The area en- 
closed is about 1170 acres, but a good deal 
of this consists of fir plantations, which, 
however, are being thinned out with 
great advantage to the prospects. 

On the summit of the hill, towards the 
S.E., is a large entrenchment, which since 
the publication of Gough's ed. of Cam- 
den's * Britannia' has been known as 
CcBsar's Camp^ but for which designa- 
tion there is certainly no early authority, 
(^See CowBY Stakes.) The entrench- 
ment is irregular in form, \ m. long from 
N. to S., and about half that width; 
the circuit, including the angles, is f m., 
the area enclosed about 14 acres. The 
general form is very fairiy laid down 
in. the Ordnance Map, but the W. side, 
where there is a double fosse and vallum, 
is more rounded (convex), the E. more 
irregular, and the angles less sharp, than 
there indicated. On the S. a weU-defined 
angular bastion is carried out with a sharp 
glacis-like scarp on three sides. From 
the E. of the rampart an embankment 
(or, as Dr. Guest considers it,, a boundary 
dyke) extends N. towards Walton. The 
opinion that this was a Roman camp, 
and probably that formed by Caesar,* is 
not supported by Caesar's narrative, or 
by the extremely irregular nature of the 
work. That, taken in connection with the 
dyke above referred to, and other vestiges 
of earthworks in the vicinity, leaves little 
doubt that this was a British work, and 
one of considerable importance as over- 
looking and commanding a wide extent 
of country. It is of course possible, and 
from its value as a military station highly 
probable, that it was held by the Romans 
during their occupation of the country, 
when the S. bastion and one or two other 
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portions, which look like Roman work, 
may have Utjn conHtructcil. 

Hut ajMirt from the camp, St. George's 
Hill willalmndantly repay a visit. Tlu-air 
is <lelit'inus ; the scenery, from whichever 
Hide the as'entbe made, rich and various; 
oak, elms, and pines supply a welc<)me 
shade ; in the early summer the hawthjinis 
add beauty and fragrance ; ferns, heath, 
and broom grow luxuriantly ; rabbits 
abound, and birds on every hand jwur 
out their melody ; whilst from the summit 
the eye may on a clear day range over 
p)rtions at least of Surrey, Berks, Buck- 
inghamshire, Middlesex, Hertfonlshire, 
Essex, and Kent, the prosjKJct being en- 
livened or bounded by such landmarks as 
the Wycombe beeches, Windsor Castle, 
Cooper's Hill, Moor Park, Bushey Heath. 
Hampton Court, Richmond Hill, which 
shuts out London, the hills of Harrow, 
Highgate, and Hampstcad, Knockholt 
beeches, and the Surrey Hills to the Hog's 
Back and Hindhead.* 

GERARD'S, GERRARD'S, and of 
old JAHRET'S CROSS, Bucks, about 
8 m. N.W. from the Uxbridge Stat, of 
the Grt. W. Rly., and midway between 
Uxbridge and Beaconsfield, is a broad open 
common of nearly 1000 acres, covered 
with furze and heather. A little vill. has 
grrown up where the road from Chalfont 
to Windsor crosses the main road from 
London to Oxford; and on the Common 
some distance 8. of the vill. a fine church 
was erected in 1859, at a cost of £10,000, 
by the Misses Reid, as a memorial to their 
brother, Maior-Gen. Reid, late M.P. for 
Windsor. In 1860 the eccl. dist. of St. 
James, Gerard's Cross, was formed out of 
portions of the parishes of Chalfont St. 
Peter, Fulmer, Iver, Langley Marsh, and 
Upton; in 1871 it contained 117 houses 
and 607 inhabitants. 

The Church is noteworthy as the first 
built in England in the Lombardo-Byzan- 
tine style. In form it is a Latin cross, 
having an octagonal cupola 67 feet high. 



* Skrine (who resided near the fcx)t of tlie hill), 
has given a fall and faithful aooountof the view in 
hU Rivers of Note in Qreat Britain (1801), pp. 356- 
359, but it is right to add that tlie growth of the 
trees on the upper part of the hill has rendered 
it now difficult to make out many of the objects 
mentioned, and impossible to see them all from 
any single point. 



rising from the intersection of the arms 
of the cross, with four square turrets at 
the iimer angles, and a campanile 80 ft 
high at the N. W. comer. The nave is 100 
feet long, the transepts 60 feet, the width 
of both about 21 feet. The architect was 
Sir W. Tite, F.B.A. The sorroundiiig 
scenery is oi>en. varied, and pleasant ; and 
many good villa residences have been 
erected during the last few years. 

W. of the Common is JiuUtrode^ the 
seat of the Duke of Somerset. Bulstrode 
belonged to a family of that name who, 
according to a silly story told at length 
in JSir B. Burke's 'Vicissitudes of Familwi,' 
receive<l their name from the then head of 
the family, one Shobbington, having at 
the head of his servants, tenants, and 
neighbours, mounted on bulls, instead d 
horses, attacked and defeated an army d 
the Conqueror. William was so strock 
with his prowess that he invited him to 
his camp m order to come to terms. He 
accordingly went, stiU astride his bull, 
accompanied by his 7 son^ and after a 
conference the king granted him his hmd 
and favour. Shobbington, in commemo- 
ration of the event, assumed a bull for his 
crest, and the cognomen of Bulstrode. 
The Bulstrodes held the manor till the 
17th cent., when it was purchased l^ Sr 
Roger Hill, by whom it was sold to Judge 
Jeffreys, who in his patent of baronetcy ii 
styled Sir George Jeffreys of Balsta^ 
In 1686 Jeffreys, then Lord Chief Justice, 
built a stately mansion, in part oat of Ibe 
materials of the old house, and in it ii 
said to have often received James IL 
His son-in-law, Charles Dee, Esq., sold 
Bulstrode to William III.'s fayonrite, 
William Bentinck, Ist Earl of Portlani 
who was very fond of the place, and d 
the gardens, and who died there Nor, W 
1709. Bulstrode was a place of note in 
the time of the 2nd Duke <rf Portland- 
who by the way was robbed by a hiflh- 
waymnn (Dick Turpin as was said) wiuiiB 
his own park. Walpole describes Bulslzode^ 
at this time.* 

" Balstrode is a melancholy monuxDant of TMA 
magnificence; however there is a bxmwnlkljrf 
old pictureH, and a chapel with two flii« ulnmilf 
modern painted glass. The ceiUiig was ~ 
decorated with the assumption, or railMr 
tUm of Chancellor Jelbreys, to whom ift 



« Letter to B«ntk9r,Juiifi^ II 
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but a very judicious fire hurried him somewhere 

elbe." 

The pictures and works of art were 
largely increased by Margaret, widow of 
the 2nd Duke, whose residence here is 
celebrated in the * Letters ' of Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, and the * Autobiography ' of Mrs. 
Delany. George III. often visited the 
Duchess Dowager at Bulstrode, calling 
with some of his family in a very homely 
way. It was on one of these visits that 
Mrs. Delany was first introduced to the 
royal family, with whom she afterwards 
became so great a favourite. She writes 
to Mrs. Port, of Ham, that on the 12th of 
August, 1778, being the birthday of the 
Prince of Wales, the King, Queen, and 
several of the royal family came over 
from Windsor to breakfast with the Duchess 
at Bulstrode. Mrs. Delany was in her own 
room, but 

" Down came Lady Weymouth with her pretty 
eyes sp;Lrkliiig, with the Queeu'a commauds that I 
should attend her. ... I kept my distance 
till the Queen called me to answer some question 
about a flower, when I came, and the King brought 
a chair, and set it at the table opposite to the 
Queen, and graciously took me by the hand and 
seated me in it,— an honour I could not receive 
without some confusion and hesitation. * Bit 
duwu ! sit down 1 ' said her Majesty ; ' it is not 
everybody has a chair brought them by a King. ' It 
would take a quire of paper to tell you afi that 
p.'Ui8ed at Bulstrode that morning." 

Jeffreys' house was pulled down by the 
3rd Duke, and a new castellated mansion 
begun from the designs of James Wyatt, 
but it was left unfinished. The manor 
was sold by the 4th Duke of Portland, and 
the deer all killed and buried in the park. 
The Duke of Somerset purchased Bulstrode 
in 1810, and contemplated the erection of 
a new and more magnificent residence 
than either of its completed or nnfinished 
predecessors. But though Sir Jeffrey 
XVyatville was commissioned to make the 
designs, the work proceeded no farther, 
and Bulstrode la^ neglected till 1860, 
when the present Duke of Somerset di- 
rected the ruins of Wyatt's buildings to be 
removed, and commissioned Mr. Benj. 
Fcrrey, F.S.A., to design an entirely new 
structure, to stand upon a more elevated 
site a little to the E. of the former resi- 
dence. This is a spacious but not lofty 
edifice, in what Mi. Ferrey designates 
'' the old English manorial character, with 
brick walls, leUfiived in parts by facial 



ornaments of vitrified brick devices, Bath 
stone dressings, and ornaments."* The 
Park, of nearly 800 acres, is undulating in 
surface, richly timbered, and affords many 
beautiful near and distant prospects. At 
its E. extremity, by Grerard's Cross, is a 
circular earthwork enclosing an area of 21 
acres. There is a public way through the 
park. 

By the park gates, at the Beaconsfield 
end of Gerard's Cross Common, is the Bull 
Inn, a posting-house, famous in the days 
of Oxford stage-coaches, and now a plea- 
sant, quiet family hotel, and a comfortable 
halting-place for the tourist. 

GIDEA HALL, Essex {see Rom- 

FOBD). 

GILL'S HILL, Herts {see Rai>- 

LETT). 

GODSTONE, SuRBEY, on the road 
from Reigate to Westerham, 1^ m. E. of 
Bletchingley : the GoeUtcme Road Stat, of 
the S.E. Ely. is 2\ m. S. of the vill. : pop. 
of the parish 2254, exclusive of the eccl. 
dists. of Blindley Heath and Felbridge, 
1491. Inns, Clayton Arms; Railway Hotels 
by the rly. stat. 

It has been suggested that the name was 
given with a reference to the god Woden ; 
and Mr. Taylor gives support to this view 
in the remark that '^ like Godmundham it 
was a pagan site consecrated to Christian 
worship," f though elsewhere he conjec- 
tures that " Godstone may possibly be re- 
ferred to the root " gate, a pass through 
a hill or cliff.J This last, however, is 
scarcely applicable to the site of the 
village, neither is it supported by the 
earliest known forms of the name, 
Wa^jheUtedem the Domesday Survey, and 
WoUsnegtede in the * Testa de Nevill.^ The 
old form was probably a patronymic ; the 
present one may have been derived from a 
cross (at the crossways N. of the ch.), or 
other stone to which some reverential 
feeling was attached. 

Go<&tone stands partly on the Lower 
Greensand (Folkstone beds;, and partly 

* Builder, Dec. 14, 1861, in which are plans, 
deTation and description of the new building by 
the architect. 

t Words and Places, 2nd ed. n. 837. 

X Jirid., p. 363. 
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on the Gaiilt. Tillmrrttow Hill is a mass of 
(Jrii'nsand, and ht*re jHVurs a cnnsidoni})le 
fault or dislooati(»n of the strata. At the 
f<K>t of the hill the Surrey Jire^tone is 
lartri'lv (juarritKl by the flodstone Stone 
C\). The Paludina limegtonr, or Sussex 
marble, is also obtained. At the S. f«K)t of 
the liill is a mineral sprinjr, once in great 
repute for its me<lioinal (pialities. The 
view from the summit of Tilburstow Hill 
is very fine. 

ITie >nl]aj?e, or, as it is locally designated, 
town, is built about the N. {>art of a large 
Green, on the S. of which is a great sheet 
of water, the ' Town Pond,' which works 
a mill. The open Green, the irregular ar- 
rangement of the houses, the fine horse- 
chesnut«, and the large pond, make from 
various points some very pretty pictures ; 
and happily the general aspect is that of 
cleanliness and comfort. The ch. is 
some way E. of the vill. All around 
are good residences, in well-wooded and 
well-kept grounds ; and the walks on all 
Hides are delightful. 

Godst-one C'Awrt'A was old, some portions 
being of E.E. date, but much defaced, and 
rough-cast. The chancel was renovated 
in 1864, but the whole ch. underwent resto- 
ration, enlargement, and partial rebuilding 
in 1870-71, under the direction of Sir G. 
G. Scott, R.A. The old 8. transept was 
removed, and a new S. aisle added ; the 
nave roof opened ; new W. window, and 
W. and S. doorways of Norman character 
inserted ; the tower restored, and spire 
heightened ; a new 8. porch added ; the 
interior refitted ; a cx)«tly reredos erected ; 
and memorial painted glass placed in 
several of the windows. The old monts. 
were carefully preserved. Of these the 
most interesting are those of the Evelyns 
in the chapel or dormitory on the N. of the 
chanceL 

" Oct. 14.— I went to Churoh at Godstone, and 
to see old Sir John Evelyn's dormitory, joining to 
the dinrch, pav'd with marble, where he and hit 
lady lie on a very stately monument at length ; he 
in armour, of white marble. The inscription is 
only an account of his particular branch of the 
family on black marble." * 

The mont. is a costly and well-executed 
one. The knight is represented in armour ; 
" Dame Thomasin his wife, . . . whom he 
espoused ye 24th of Nov., 1618," has a loose 

* Evelyn, Diary, 1677* 



robe. AnErelyti'flnnto mtimates^tbe mout. 
wastrcjctLHl during their lives, and the d«te 
ut death ba£{ not been adilecL Adjuimng 
the* Evi^Iyn donnitrtrj \a that of the Bound 
family, with their various memorials. 
Notice bcforu leaving the fine views from 
the ch.-yanl. 

Be«dea the Town Pond, on the Green, 
several others, ba Ktjse^s Pond, Tamer's 
Pund, etc. J will be observed in the neigh* 
bourhoud. They aboimd in earp^ tench, 
purch, and pike, and are described m 
*' f otitt fishing lakes." 

Belies frnm former times are not w«jt* 
ing. On OnitU Hill, by Leigh Plaoe, 8,B, 
of the ch., are remains of an ancient earth- 
work. On the Bletchingley side of the 
Green are two smsXl barrows ; two others 
are N. of the Green ; wbilst others occur on 
the line of the Pllgrinas' Boad, traceable 
towards Oxtead. iJacca of a still enarlkr 
road may be seen about Tilburatow, and 
perhapi such names as S^nstreet tuid 
btretton Borungh are Burvivala of iti 
courHe, 

Mardtn Fark.nQw m the oocupatioii of 
J. H. Pnleston, Esq., M.P., on the chalk 
hills, 14 m. N. of Godstone^ was the seat 
of Bir Jahn Evelyn (whose mont we have 
seen in the ch.), from whom it pasaed to 
t^ir Bobt. Clajton, a ** prodigiong rich 
BcriTener," with whose descendant, Sir 
William ClajtoUt Bart., it remadiis* 

'*12 OcL, 1 677. —with Sir Robert Clijton io 
Harden, an e«tatt h» hud bougbt Utelj of 1D7 
kinimiLa ^ir Johu Ereljti of GixLitOTje tb Snmyi 
wkicti frutu 11. ilaiploAhle fanue tiouiw Bb liobnt 
horl enwtfld iDta a uate with 9%trntvt\iitiaij VE- 
LMJUcfi. 'Tii In mcb a. loUtDde among hijit, u 
(lejiiiif nnt HiboTi) 10- milf» tmm. Loudoii, aeawM 
AJjiiDst LnurtKiiblfl, ihe ways up to It to wludibg 
and. intricate. The gartleiiE ax0 lafga^ And weQ 
w&ird, flaid thfi' htumudfy part iQade veiry con- 
ve»iiuit Aod perfeotLy audcmtDod, Tlia h«nit», 
tliti fltaidEB of DijtiQi]» the itaLU fof lattLe, pi^aou 
hr.iiii«i»^ uta.j of modt Jamlihlfl exvnpto. Inniuneis 
Hblff sLt& the plaiitetioiu at tnee, enpeoUlly wiJl< 
niitft. The orfsjigitriie and gardeni stk rmrj oiiriouL 
lu thflbuuaiearQiju'gi^aiifl iiDhleixKj^mi. . . ^ , Thlt 
pEae« iB ejtoooduitf m&rp in «Le winter bj nAsom of 
th^B aerpenting of the IdJlii ; ajid it vanta numtUiF 
wAtejr ; but the Kiiitiid« nuidi ploae'^d tu0. AJi 
tha grouiid is bo fnU of wild tbyme^ nnujor am ^ 
Jind Other iweete pUnti^ tbttt ib uatUkOt be Qv«r* 
■ti^'d with bci«A; I think tie bad DBsre 40 hiva 
of tbat indttatrioui IiiMaL" * 

The park, especially the lower part, 
called the I}e0r P^rh, is still afl wild and 
pictureeque, aod as fragrant with thjme 
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Rnvi niiirjoram, and nil pther aweet 
pliiutSj ad when Evelf n Tifiit^d it, and the 
trouii am far rnore nobly developed. The 
walk to it from GodgUme, and through it 
to ^Voldingllam, ia very fine* At the God- 
stone end iif the park is a somewhat dila- 
pidated tower, called the Caatle, which 
coiumandii viewa over a wide strebch of 
cDuntij. In tbe gardjcn Ih a marble piUar 
erc^'ted by Sir Eobert Clayton in comme* 
m oration of Thomas FiiTJiin. the philan- 
thropist (d, 1697). Leyjh Piaee (Mra. C. 
H , Turtier), onee a seat of the E Falyns ; 
(Jodst&TW tbi/rt (Mrs, Stenning), anti 
Rt^vtral *:>tber good reaidenees, aje in the 
ncighboTirhoixi. 

Blindli^^ Heath, a hamlet of Godatone, 
2j m. b. of Godatone Road Stak, waa 
fi-rmed into an eccL diat in 1843. 
It is a pretty little place on the edge 
f»f the We aid, and had 862 inhabit- 
ant js in 187 L The Ckurvh (St. John the 
Evaiij^clist), crtiited in 1842, from the 
d(3f>igns of Mr. Whicheiijrd, is E.E, in style, 
and csiinrtista of nave and cbaneel, withW. 
towKT and cfctjigonal spLre. 

Ft'ibrittff^, another hamlet, 8 m, S. of 
Gudstcjiie, and an eccLdifft. (of 316 inbab.)t 
fiirined in 1864 out of the pamheB of 
GiHlstune and Tiindridge, Surrey, and 
East Grii^gtcad in Sussex^ ha:s a neat E.E, 
ch. (St. John the Divine), erected in 1S66. 

GOFF^S OAK, Hebts (sse Cbmb- 
hunt), 

aOLBER'S GREEN, a bamlet 
of Hendon, MinDX., a little outlying 
cla&tcr of cottages, with an inn, the 
White Smafi^ whose garden is in great 
favour with London holiday*makeTS' It 
lies along the main road, midway between 
Hnmpgtead and Hendon, the little Brent 
brook fimning its N. boundary. Of the 
reniiiining Green, by Little wood, the larger 
purtion was enclosed in 1873-4. From the 
Tilla^^e there are pleasant walks by lanes 
and field-patha on one side to Hendim, 
or the Edgware Road by Gntterhedge 
or ClittcrhouBe faimB ; on the other to 
1 1 amp stead Heath or FincUey. Along 
the r<ind to North End, Eampateajd^ ai'e 
Bevcral good residences. The farthest 
house J on the top of Goldfr't Millj cloae 
to North End, was the residence of Jere- 
miah Dyson, Clerk to the House of Com<- 



mons, the warm friend of Akenfiide the 
poet. — whom he allowed d&3CK) a year " till 
he should be able to live tike a gentleman 
by his practice as a physician." Akentade 
was a fi-equent guest, and not unfi:viH|ueiit 
leddent, at hia friend'a house, returning to 
it whenever out of health or spirits. 

" Tiiy VftitlMkt aeanes, O QoiiliieT'i) HUl, 

Onoe more 1 K«lt & Liiktigiii<i gaeit : 
With thTQbbijig i4»nplw and witJi bfirdflD'il 

breaatr 
Oace mora I dimb tb^ stwp ai^nl v^j. 
O falthfiLiJ CQitsof oft-n?tiimiii|f lU, 

Now call tJiy sprit^btlj liretjiiM round, 

DtJHOLve tMfi ri^pii mugb piufound^ 
jind bid thct ffpriuga af Ofe with ipetiti^ move- 
ment plflj.*" * 

Dyson survived the poet, and publishwi in 
1772 a handsome 4 to ed. of his Complete 
Works : he died at his house on Golder's 
Hill, Sept. 16, 1776. Another poet has 
noted the feelings with which he regarded 
the house, 

" r am Dot rnifrfl^nsntjf avijiltciT on Hunpi^taiid 
Hmih, and Bfi]dom ]ju^ hf the ebtraDoe of Uj. 
UjrBon'fl Viila, on Qojd^'t hill, dliwe by, withunt 
thinkii]^ Lif the pleaBurya wbi^ ^Jkeuud^ oft^ii 
had tbi3ri!."t 

GORHAMBURY, Hebts, the seat 
of the Earl of Veiulam, standi in the 
midat of a fine park of tiOO acres, about 
1| m. W.N,W. of Bt, Albans. The road to 
it from St. Michael's Church was until 
1828 the highroad to Holyhead : it is now 
the private road from St. Albans to Gor- 
hambuxy. 

The manor was one of the early posees- 
aions of the Abbey of St. Albans. It is 
usually said to have derived its name from 
Geofb^j de Gorhajn, Abbot of St. Albans 
1119—45 (or a later abbot, Kobert de . 
Qorham, 1161 — S6)j but it is more likely 
that the abbot derived his naiii^ from the 
place. Be that as it may, it remained the 
property of the monastery till the mippres- 
sion of religious houses. It was then 
grant^jd by Henry VOL, May 20, 1640, to 
Ralph Rowley : and by the marriage ol 
Rowley *s daughter passed to John May- 
nard, who in IfifiO scjld it to Nicholas 
(afterwardfl Sir Kicholas) Bacon, Keeper 
of the Privy Seal to Queen Elizabeth, and 
father of the great Chancellor, On Mb 

* Akerudde, Odt^ tm RacoTory from a fit of Bi-ck- 
ueai in Uifl Country, 175A. 

t Wordsworth to TJyce,, life of Wiliiois Word*- 
worthy voL il^ pw 8l»$. 
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(loath it pnsA'il to Anthony, hia eldcHt son 
hy hirt 2n«l wife, who dyinjr unniarriixl, 
(hiviHutl it U} his brother Francis Lonl 
lijuMni (<Teatetl Lonl Wrulam 1618, and 
ViH<'t. 8t. Alban-s 1020). whose seat it 
runiained till his death, 1G2(), when it 
descended to his cousin an<l heir, ISir 
Tliomsvs Meautys, wlio erected the statue of 
Lord Bacon in St. Michael's ch. Meautys' 
widow marrietl Kir Harbottle Grimston, 
li:irt., whose son purchased the reversion of 
the estate, which nas since continued in his 
descendants, created successively Viscount 
Orimston, and, 1815, Earl of Verulam. 

Norden, writing in loiJS, says that the 
house at Gorhambury '* was rai.sed from 
the foundation by s>ir Nicholas Bacon ; " 
but there was probably an earlier one. 
Biicon's house must have been of moderate 
dimensions, for Elizabeth, on one of her 
visits to the Lord Keeper, remarked, " My 
Lonl, your house is too little for you ; " to 
which he replied, "No, Madam, 'tis your 
Hij^hness hath made me too great for my 
house." Lord Bacon enlarged and com- 
pleted the house (Aubrey says he built a 
new one), and made it his chief country 
residence. The house was suffered to be- 
come dilapidated, and being condemned 
as past repair, was pulled down, with the 
exception of a fragment to be mentioned 
presently, upon the erection of the present 
house — ^mu<.'h to the regret of Horace Wal- 
pole, who describes it as " in a very crazy 
state but deserved to be propped." Wal- 
polc adds, '' the situation is by no means 
delightful," ♦ but in this opinion few will 
agree with him. The fullest and best ac- 
c«»unt we know of the building as it was 
shortly before its demolition is contained 
in a letter from Bp. Hurd to Bp. Warbur- 
ton, June 14th, 1769 :— 

" In mj way hither, I digressed a little to take 
a view of Qorhambury. . . . This aiitient seat, 
buiic by Sir Nicholas Bacon, and embellished 
liyLord Bacon, Mr. Meautys, and Sir Uarbottle 
(itrimston, sucoeesively masters of it, stands 
very pleasantly on high ground in the midst 
of a fine park, well wooded. There is a gentle 
deaceujb from it to a pleasant vale, which again 
rises gradually into hiUs at a distance, and 
those well oultivated, or finely planted. The 
huuse itself is of the antique structure, witli 
turrets, but low, and covered with a white stucco, 
not utdike the old part of your Lordship's palace 
at Gloucester. It is built round a court, nearly 
square, the front to the 8., with a little turn, 1 

* Letter to Countess Oaaoxy, Sept. 6th, 1787. 



tliink, to the E. The rooms aro nnmeroiu, Irat 
siiiall, except tlie hall, which is of moderate si», 
but Um narruw for the height : the chapel nest, 
and well pnijiortiuneil, but clamp and foaty, being 
(as is usual with cliapels belonging to the Lijr 
Jjords) helil«>m or never used. Ou the west side at 
the house runs a gallery, about the lenffth of thit 
at Prior Park ; tlie windows, eepeoiaUy the end 
window at the west, finely painted ; the lidM 
covered with piotnruH of the great men of the tima, 
I mean tlie time of the Stuarts ; and the oeilii% 
which is coved, ornamented with the great men of 
antiquity, iMtinted in compertmenta. At the end 
of the gallery is a return, which serree for s 
billiard-nxim. Underneath the gallexy and Ullisrd- 
room, is a portico for walking, and that too painted. 
I should have observed that the chamber floor of the 
front is a Library, furnished, as it seemed to me uo 
a slight glance, with the books of the time, as ths 
gallery is with the persons. The fuxnitura alto- 
gether unique, and suitable to the rest. It is 
impooBible that any fine man or woman of thess 
times should endure to live at this place : bat tha 
whole has an air of silenoe, repose, and reooUso- 
tion, very suitable to the idea one has of those 

' Shades, that to Bacon could retreat afibrd ; ' 
and to me is one of the most delicious seats I ever 
saw."* 

What remains of Bacon's house will be 
found a short distance W. of the present 
mansion. The ruins comprise the wall of 
the hall, some traces of the tower which 
stood at the farther end of the building, 
and the boldly projecting entrance porch, 
a characteristic Elizabethan fragment, 
with medallions of the Roman emperors 
in the spandrels of the arches, and the 
royal arms under the crowning pediment 
Within an arched recess, away from the 
house, is a headless, life-sized statue, said 
to be Henry VIII. 

The present mansion was erected by 
Lord Grimston between 1778 and 1786, 
and was the last private work of Sir 
Robert Taylor (d. 1788), the architect to 
the Bank of England, who began life with 
18 pence, and died worth £80,000. It is a 
large semi-classic edifice, consisting of a 
centre of stone, with a grand portico sup- 
ported on Corinthian columns, and two 
wings of brick, covered with stucco. The 
hall, library, and reception-rooms are 
spacious, well-proportioned, and contain a 
good collection of pictures, chiefly por- 
traits. These, if permission can be ob- 
tained, are exceedingly well worth seeing. 
Obs. especially — Sir NichoUu Bacon, in 
furred robe and deep ruff, black cap on 
head, and stafiE in hand — a huge, burly 
person, as we know he was : Queen Eliza- 

* Letters from a late eminent Prelate to one of 
his Friends, p. 429. 
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beth is reported to have said of him that 
'• Ills soul was well lodged in fat." Lord 
Chancellor Bacon, by Vansomer, full- 
length, in Chancellor's robes and tall black 
hat, the seal on a table by him — the famous 
portrait engraved by Lodge. This and 
the statue in St. Michael's eh. are the 
two best likenesses of him. It is a very 
characteristic though somewhat coarse 
head, with a bright intellectual look that 
reminds one of Aubrey's remark, " He had 
a delicate lively hazel eye : Dr. Harvey 
told me it looked like the eye of a viper." 
Sir Nathaniel Bacon, half-brother of 
Francis Bacon, by Himself. This is a 
remarkable portrait. Nathaniel Bacon 
was a man of rare accomplishments: a 
scholar ; proficient in science as it was then 
understood ; a musician ; he studied paint- 
ing in Italy and Holland, and this portrait 
is probably one of the best ever painted in 
England by an amateur. He has here 
represented himself seated at a table in 
his study ; writing materials, books, and 
an open volume of maps are before him ; 
his palette is suspended on his easel; 
music and musical instruments lie about, 
and a large dog is watching him from 
under the table. The picture is well and 
carefully painted, and with aU the multi- 
farious details there is nothing slurred or 
amateurish about it. Alone it would 
suthce to show that he had a full share of 
the genius and intelligence of the Bacon 
family. One could wish that Nathaniel, 
who was singularly qualified to appreciate 
his mental character, had left us a portrait 
of his brother, the great Chancellor, but 
nunc is extant. We have, however, two 
other examples here of Nathaniel Bacon's 
skill as a painter : a portrait of his wife 
— a bright, intelligent-looking woman, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Gresham, the 
lioyal Merchant, in a wonderful costume ; 
and what is entitled * the Cook Maid,' a 
large painting of a woman with a turkey 
in her lap, sitting before a table covered 
with dead birds, large and small, and 
several that would hardly find admission 
into the cuisine now : a picture bearing 
testimony to a careful study of the Dutch 
painters of ' still life,' yet quite free from 
servile imitation. 

Turning from the Bacon portraits, we 
have portraits of Queens Mary and Elisa- 
beth — the latter |-size, in black dress, open 
ruif, jewelled stomacher and farthingale, 



painted by HUliard, and presented to 
the Lord Keeper by the Queen her- 
self. Jamei /., painted for Sir Thos. 
Meautys, a good full-length, engraved 
for the Granger Society. Cotmtess of 
Suffolk, wife of the Lord Treasurer, 
and mother of the infamous Countess of 
Essex and Somerset. Robert BevereuXy 
2nd Barl of Essex, j-size, of a grave, 
earnest countenance, and very well 
painted. The Lord Treasurer, Weston, 
Earl of Portlmd, by Vandyck, J-size, in 
official costume, blue ribbon on breast, 
treasurer's staff in right hand : one of 
Vandyck's serious, thoughtful, and tho- 
roughly English heads. Philip Earl of 
Pembroke and Montgomery. Algernon 
Percy, Earl of Nbrthwmberland, and 
Anne Cecil his wife, a replica of the 
Kimbolton portrait. Abbot, Abjf. of Can- 
terbwry, half-length, in full episcopal 
habit. Catherine of Braganza, Queen of 
Charles II., as St. Catherine. CecU, 2nd 
JLtn'd Baltimore, son of the founder of the 
colony of Maryland, f-siae, by Mytens: 
the Portland portrait appears to have been 
painted as a companion to this. Heneage 
Finch, 1st Earl of Nottingham, half- 
length, by Sir Peter Lely, in his robes as 
Lord Chancellor. Henry Rich, Ist Earl 
of Holland, captured by the Parliamenta- 
rians at Kingston, and beheaded, March 
1649. Sir Ha/rbottU Orimston, half- 
length, by Sir P. Lely, seated, in official 
robSs as Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. This, a very good portrait, may be 
compared with a really wonderful one of 
his ancestor, Edward Qrimgton, ambas- 
sador from Henry VI. to the Duchess of 
Burgundy, a smail j-length, on panel, in 
rich dress, painted whilst he was at Bur- 
gundy, by Peter Christus, in 1446, and 
still in perfect preservation and apparently 
untouched: ol its kind almost unique. 
And with these two should be compared 
or contrasted their descendants, James, 
2nd Visct. Grimston, his Brother and 
Sisters, in one of Sir Joshua Reynolds' 
charming family pictures, in which the 
young visct., as a sportsman, is handing 
a partridge to one of his sisters. There 
are other portraits of members of the 
Grimston family worth looking at as ex- 
amples of the art of KneUer ; by whom 
also is a good portrait of George I. Among 
many more are Congreve the dramatist ; 
William Pitt, by Hoppner ; and a por- 
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trait, not to be overl(K>kc<l, of William 
C/iiffinrh, the *• Backstairs Chillinch," and 
disrt».liitc favourite of Charlea II., engraved 
in Harding. 

GRAVESEND, Kent, a municipal 
and parliamentary borough and market 
town, on the rt. bank of the Thames, 26^ 
m. below London Bridge by the river, 
22 m. by road, and 23^ m. by the IS.E. 
JKly., N. Kent line. The town and muni- 
cipal borough comprises the parishes of 
Gravcsend and Milton, and contained 
21,265 inhabitants in 1871 ; the parlia- 
mentary borough includes also a i>ortion of 
Northtieet parish, and contained 27,493 
inhabitants. 

The name, Grraresham in Dom., is pro- 
bably A.-^. fferSfas luim^ the home or seat 
of the reeve, bailiff or steward, and it may 
have been so named as has been suggested 
from its being " the dwelling-place within 
the united manors (of Milton, Gravesend, 
and Parrock) of the reeve or representa- 
tive of the superior lord." There is, how- 
ever, no reference in the Domesday Book 
to any such officer, and the place appears 
to have been at that time oi little conse- 
quence. It had a church and a hythe, or 
landing-place, and Milton had a church, 
a mill, and a hythe, to which last three 
serving-men, probably boatmen, were at- 
tached, the hythe at Milton being then, 
as it still is, the chief landing-place, or 
Town Quay. But Gravesend, as occupy- 
ing the first convenient site for a landing 
and trading place in ascending the river, 
and being in proximity to the ancient 
Watling Street, would no doubt be early 
chosen for a settlement. Within the 
parish, and especially by the Watling 
Street, celts, Roman coins, and other re- 
mains, and a large number of Saxon coins, 
have been found, testifying to the abode 
here of three races prior to the Norman 
Conquest. By the close of the 13th cent. 
Gravesend (the hamt had now given way 
to end) had become a place of some trade, 
with a weekly market, and a regular 
traffic by boat with London: and it is 
noticeable that already (1293) the Graves- 
end boatmen had become notorious for 
their extortionate conduct ; ♦ a habit 



* The juiy of asBizes assembled at Canterbury 
this vear presented that the boatmen of Qravesend 
"did take from paasengera oiijust fares against 



which amidHt the vicissitudes of six centa- 
ries they have never deviated from. In 
the 14th cent. (1370). we find Grayesend 
able to furnish two ships of 20 tons each 
for the conveyance of men for the army 
in France. Ten years later the French 
galleys sailed up the Thames and burnt a 
great part of the town. In the following 
years Gravesend shared in the conunotioiiB 
excited in these parts by Wat Tyler's 
resistance to the harsh efforts made to 
enforce the poll-tax. 

Soon after this (1401), and partly as a 
compensation for the losses sustained from 
the French attack, Henry lY. renewed to 
the men of Gravesend the right of the 
Long Ferry, or the sole privil^e of con- 
veying passengers by boat to and from 
London, at certain fixed rates, which had, 
according to the patent, been their privi- 
lege " from the time whereof the memour 
of man is not to the contrary," but which 
the men of London had of late disputed, 
and in part dispossessed them of. This 
grant was confirmed by Heniy V., Hemy 
VI., and Edward IV. Its value will be 
understood when it is remembered that 
for centuries the route for travell&re from 
London to the Continent was by water to 
Gravesend, and thence by post-horses to 
Dover, the place of embarkation for Galaii, 
and the converse. Thus as late as 1606, 
when Wolsey was sent by Henry VIIL on 
an embassy to the Emperor Maximilian, 

" Having his depeaoh, he took hia leave of ihe 
King at Richmond about noone. and so oame to 
Lomon aboute foure of the olooke, where the 
baige of Graveaend was ready to laiuudi forth, 
both with a prosperous t^de and with winde; 
without any abode hee entered the bazge, and lo 
passed forth with such hanpy speede, thai he 
arrived at Oravesend within little mare than three 
houres, where he tarried no longer than hie post 
horses were providing, and then travellea so 
speedily, that he oame to Dover the next mon&fai|^ 
whereas the passen^rs were ready under sayle to 
Calais, into the which passenger without taRrinf 
he entered, and sailed forth with them, that MDg 
before uoone he arrived at Calais." * 

Elizabeth, by proclamation, commanded 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Companies, 
etc., of London, on occasion of the arrival 
in this country of royal personages, am- 
bassadors, etc., to proceed in their robes 

their will: that is, where they had ComiMly 

taJkena halfpenny from a person for hiej 

to London they then took a penny.**— 
History of the Town of Gravesend, p. M. 
* Stow, Annals, p. 498, ed. 1631. 
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and liveriea to Bl^^klieath, if tbej came 
by iand, but if thtj came hy water ti> 
attend them in tbeir bargees at CraTesend, 
One of the earliest of tbese royal recep- 
tions recorded ia that of Arthur Count 
de la Rocbcj the Bastard of Barguady, 
who arriTed here May 29^ 1467, 

*' iiCDompmydB with mniij noble lordcB, iMj^htea, 
BtyxiyQn, ftini oother, ab^mto tiie DiH>mbre of 400^ 
witk 4 kervellBB of fDrstage [caravaia or light 
veutsolft wrth forocatftles] ricliBily app&ruildfl And 
enforcid with ^& luaiier jibildrntDta of w*irB, 
X^t^uoii^, bautLHnt, g^tat^s, EtreuiHrs ; Ms gubou 
[cahtQ] also haiigid with, ^r&ffie within, and vrithont 
richly buaeenJ' He hsui ccHDe in itseponse to ttie 
chyj^ge of AsitJiopy Woodville, Ijotd S^iaJBM, 
aftexw^u^ Ijjird Rivera (brother of Elizabeth 
Qiimn of Edwaril IV.) to joii*t with tiini at a gmnd 
ttMimamont to be held in Bmithfleid, Tha Coqnt 
wm rwelvwl at Gravtswnd by Garter King at 
Anna, whQ with the kiiig'a bargea and a. giyiA% 
retinutSj had l*en min^ tiiu« w^itltig for hJm, and 
ooii If oyod ill great stat« up the ri var. At tureen- 
M'ioh he waH lu^t by the " Eafl of Worcoatur, Con- 
st^iblc of England, AcuompKuied with mauj othar 
lorjlini, kiiigtiteu, &ijiijei>, and Diany yJumien 
and rich eumoners of the Citoa of London, ordejntpd 
It] 7 bar;K;«^H aEidagidly^ atid tidily besefJti and araide 
in sifi\6Tjug with clothis of gold and t 



111 May 1522, tbe Emperor Charles T., 
accompanied by Henry VIII. and Car* 
dinal Wolsey, who bad met him at Dover, 
passed T with their respective c^iTalcades, 
through the town, and embarked at the 
landing-place, where 30 bargcja were wait- 
ing to receive them. Twenty ycarH later, 
lu44, Hemy VIII. landed at Qravesend 
on hiH way to join the army then about 
to invade France, In 1606^ Christian fV. 
of DenroarkT with hia Queen and Court, 
came here in 7 ahipa of war, and were re- 
ceived with great ceremony by James h. 
Prince Henry ^ and a large atbendance of 
courtiers, who had come from Greenwich 
Palace in B5 barges, tbe King^s own barge 
being '* built in the fashion of a little 
cas^tiet enclosed with carved and gilt win- 
dows and caaements, the roof having 
battlementSj pinnacleB, pyramldfi, and fine 
imagery." The royal festivitlt^ here and 
at Rocbeater lasted over three weeks, and 
it was at these banquets, where the two 
monartihs pledged each other in endless 
health-drinkinga and embracinga, each 
toast being aceompanied by '* sound of 
drums and trumpet and artillery," that 
the practice of excessive drinking at the 
dinner stable waa aaid to havf! been first 



E^coai^t* Ht!ikqic&, p. 1T2. 



introduce into England by the Banish 
King. But if BO, it was {?peedily adopted : 
'' 1 think;' f^tys Sir John Ha^ringtc^n in 
daacribing the proceed inga, "the Dane 
hath srtrangely wrought on onr good 
English nobles ; for those whom I could 
never get to take good liqtior, now follow 
the fashion, and wallow in beastly de- 
light a." * In October lfil2, Frederick » 
the Elector Palatine, landed here on his 
arrival in England to espouse the PrinceBS 
EUaabetb. li Auguat 1614, Jamea I. and 
Prince Henry dined with the King of 
Denmark at the Ship Inn, the house where 
Pepys often dined half a century later. 
James left when the dinner was ended, 
but the Prince atayed wttb his uncle tiU 
he sailed with hia fleet for Denmark ten 
day» after. 

The next royal visit was of a different 
kind. Prince Char lea (aft-erwarda Charles 
I*), in starting on hia wild incognito visit 
to the Court of Spain, croased with his 
companion, the Marquia of Buckingham, 
by the ferry from Tilbury to Graveaend, 
when finding they had no silver, they 
gave the ferryman a gold piece of the 
value of 22^., mounted their boraes, and 
rode hastily away* Suspecting that they 
were not the plain mercbanta they affected 
to be, tb© boatman hurried to the mayor 
and stated his suspicions. Officers were 
aent in pursuit, but it waa not till they 
had reached Canterbury that the fugitives 
were overtaken, arrested, and earrieii 
before the mayor of that city. The 
mayor, miatrnsting tbelr explanation, ei- 
preaaed hia determination to detain them 
m custody, when Buckingham took off 
his false beard, gave his real name, and 
having stated that his purpoae was to 
view the Channel fleet privately, they 
were allowed to procee^i. The neit time 
Charles^ now King, visited Gravesend, 
June 16, 1625, was with hie young bride, 
Heniietta, whom he liAd met at Dover 
three days before, and was escorting' by 
easy stages to London. 

Cfjunt Komng^nark after the murder of 
Mr. Thynnc, Feb. 1 B82, made his vra.y to 
Gravesend in the hope of eacaping out of 
the country, but wa** arrested as aoon as 
he atepped ashore. In 1 688, Queen Mary, 
wife of Jamea II*, waa with her infant son 

* Lflttuf to Mr* Beci^Uiy BajIow^ la ^agts 
Antiqmc, yoL i, p. 34^. 
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a fu/itive at ffravc^'nd. wb.Tc >hc t-m- 
liarkfil ill a yjn-Lt lN>unil f'lr Kran'^f. Tin* 
f'lll'twiiij: ilay, IX-*-. 11th, the Kinjr hinij^if 
arrive* 1 at ^iravc-^Mul by water. Hi.- jiiir- 
|ii»«<; was t'* l»-!ive the r"iintry. but lx:injr 
Pt<>)i}M.'(l by thf njfli at Favi.T>ham. hi- 
nrtiirrn.tl bylaiwl to Whitehall, five ilays 
Ut'T. however. Evelyn writ*-!. " I saw the 
kiiiir take barjre to Grave>einl — a sa<l 
hiirht I " * It was the eml : he passetl 
into Fmnre. and saw England no more. 
(te«'rjrc I. «in his a«'ce**ion to the throne 
was weW-«)me<l at Gravesend by the mayor 
and rorjK»rati«.n with a loyal a«ldress. 
(icorjre II. ma<le Gravescnd his usual pla«*e 
for em barkin^r or landing on his frctiuent 
journeys to Germany, but his visits do not 
apffcar to have excited much enthu&iasm 
nnmnj^ the townsj)eople. 

The latest of the royal lan<linfrSf and 
those on which the inhabitants most 
deliffht to dwell, were those of the Prince 
<»f Wales with his young bride, the Prin- 
cess Alexandra, on the 7th of March. 
1803 ; and on the same day, 11 years later, 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, on 
both of which occasions the decoration of 
the pier and the enthusiasm in the town 
excited the liveliest interest in the young 
princesHCH thus happily welcomed to their 
new country. Yet another splendid re- 
ception remains to be noticed, that of the 
Shah of Persia, June 18, 1878 ; and also 
the departure of the Emperor of Kussia, 
May 21, 1874. 

The Gravesend barges seem to have 
Ixien heavy, slow, and far from comfort- 
able vessels, and the lighter and faster tilt- 
}>oats that were introduced at the close of 
the 16th cent, were regarded as a great 
improvement, though the old barges con- 
tinued for many years to share in the 
trafficf How far from luxurious was the 
accommodation on board tilt-boats, even 



• DiM^, Dec 18, 168a 

t Sir Thomaa Heneage writing to Sir Christopher 
Ilatton, Mav 2, 1585, says " Her Highneea [Queen 
?:iizabeth] thinketh yonr house will shortly be like 
a Oravefiend barge, never without a knave, aprieet, 
or a thief." (Hir H. Nicolas, Life of Sir C. Hatton, 
I». 42«.) Where Elizabeth got her knowledge of the 
Gravesend barge it would be hard to say. But 
the conimonuese of the barge and its passengers 
BPems to have beer a subject of frequent allusion. 
Thus Sir Henry Wotton writes to Milton going to 
Italy, " Thence by sea to Genoa, where the passage 
into Tuscany is »« diurnal an a Grav€8end barge." 
(Keliquiw WottoniaxuB, p. 843.) 



when they were the only public convey- 
aiit-es lietwein L«»ndon and Gravesend, 
and how uncertain was the journey, we 
know from many sources. We maj, how- 
ever, cite twi> incidental illastrations. In 
May 1 7:><), John Sherwin. an old, disabled, 
anil* di-!chartreil soldier, who earned a living 
by exhibiting conjuring tricks at fairs and 
imblic-hi>u:^?<s was, with his wife, appre- 
uende«l at Gravesend on a chaiige of nigh- 
way riibl)ery. for which another man wis 
already in custody. At the trial it became 
evident that the charge again Sherwin was 
made with a view to avert suspicion 
from the real culprit, and Sherwin and 
his ii^ife were acquitted, whilst the other 
man was convicted. Sherwin now pub- 
lished and hawked about a pamphlet con- 
taining an account of his "remarkable 
case ** under the odd title of ' The Gk>tbam 
Rwan.* in which is a description of the 
tilt-boat accommodation of which we 
have si)oken. On the morning of the 
robbery he and his wife started earlj from 
London in order to go to Maidstone fur. 



" I got to Billingsgate hy wveii, took 
eight fur Graveeend, but fell abort * mile ] 
h^ : the watenaen landed their TWiwrngoii at 



three o'clock, except myself, wife, and son; for 
John Bnll advieed me to nt in the Ytomt beoMun I 
waa lame, for he would striye to run to town. W« 
did so, and I and my aon laid down on the atrmw, 
covering ourselves with the tilt, and I fell asleep. 
In half an hour after he came amd helped me oat 
of the boat, over a lime-hoy, and had ipnoh ado to 
get me ashore ; telliugus at the same time heoovU 
not get to Gravesend till three hours after, the 
tide ran so strong against them. I got on ibaEe^ 
and being cold and chiUy went to an aleluHiae to 
dean and brush our clothes from the straw." 

Curiously enough we have an equally 
minute contemporary account of a voyage J 
to Gravesend and back in a tilt-boat, hut ' 
this time by a person well known to famBf 
William Hogarth, who had for companions 
his brother-in-law, Mr. John Thonihill 
(son of Sir James ThomhiU), and three ■ 
friends Messrs. Forrest, Scott, and TothaJl ; i 
but they, it will be seen, fared little better 
than the old soldier, and like Um had to | 
wash themselves and clean their clothes 
after their journey. They had started 
from Covent Garden at 1 in the morning 
and embarked at Billingsgate, the nsuiS 
starting-place of the Gravesend boats, 
but had to remain till 1 in the afternoon 
for the tide, the Gravesend boats leaving 
Billingsgate at high water, and Grayesend 
at low water. 
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" Then set sail in a Qraveseud boat we had 
hi red for ourselves. Straw was our bed, and a tilt 
our covering. The wind blew hard at S. E. and by E. 
We had much rain and no sleep for about three 
liours. At Cuckold's Point we sung St. John, at 
Deptford Pishoken ; and in Black waU Reach eat 
hung beef and biscuit, and drank tight Hollands." 
At Purfleet they took on board a pilot, and there 
Hogiirth fell aaieep and slept the rest of the way. 
. . . . " We soon arrived at Qrayeeend, and 
found some difficulty in getting ashore, occasioned 
y>y an unlucky boy's having placed his boat be- 
tween us and the landing-place, and refusing us 
pjvssage over his vessel ; but, as virtue surmounts 
all obstacles, we happily accomplished this adven- 
ture, and arrived at Mr. Bramble's at six There 
we washed our faces and hands, and had our wigs 
]>owdered, then drank coffee, eat toast and butter, 
paid our reckoning, and set out at eight." They 
journeyed on foot to Rochester, and ^enoe to the 
Inle of Sheppey. returning to Gravesend on the 
evening of the 29th. The next morning, — "Wed- 
nesday, at eight, we arose, breakfasted and walked 
al)()ut the town. At ten went into a boat we had 
liired, with a truss of clean straw, a bottle of good 
wine, pipes, tobacco, and a match. . . . We came 
merrily up the river, and quitting our boat at 
Billingsgate, got into a wherry that carried us 
til rough bridge, and landed at Somerset water-gate, 
wlience we walked all together, and arrived about 
two, at the Bedford Arms, Covent Garden." * 

An Act of Parliament was passed in 
1737 for regulating the Gravesend boats, 
and gradually larger and better yessels 
were employed. When steam-packets 
were first introduced, 1815-16, there were 
20 sailing boats, of from 22 to 45 tons 
each, engaged in the Long Ferry. The 
last tilt-boat was withdrawn in 1834.f 
The steam-boats, by bringing an extra- 
ordinary influx of holiday and pleasure 
visitors, commenced an era of unlooked-for 
j^Tusperity to the town. The opening of 
the railway greatly increased the number 
of visitors, and the trade of the town, but 
was little less injurious to the steam- 
packets than they were to the tilt-boats. 

The traffic of the Short Ferry to Tilbury, 
1 m., is now carried on by the steam- 
b<:)ats which ply between Gravesend and 
the Tilbury Stat, of the London and South- 
end Rly. In 1799 an Act of Parliament 
was obtained for making a tunnel between 
Gravesend and Tilbury. The projector 
and engineer was Mr. Ralph Dodd, who 
estimated the cost at £15,995. As the 
first step towards its formation, a shaft 
1 ft. in diameter was sunk to a depth of 
8.") ft. ; when, as the water which flowed 

* Forrest, An account of the five days peregrina- 
tion of Hogarth and others, begun May 27, 1782. 
London, 1772. 

t Crudeu, History <rf Gravesend, p. 621. 



into it could not be kept under, and the 
funds of the company were exhausted, 
the works were of necessity abandoned. 
The expenditure on the shaft had ex- 
ceeded the estimate for the tunnel — which 
was not even begun. 

Gravesend had grant of free-warren and 
a market as early as 1268, but it received 
its first Charter of Licorporation from 
Queen Elizabeth, July 22, 1562. Accord- 
ing to the preamble, it was granted on 
account of the ruin and distress caused 
by " the diminution or discontinuance of 
the common passage between the Town of 
Dover and the City of London, of old 
time much frequented and used." This 
diminution is attributed to the loss of 
Calais four years before. The charter 
constituted the inhabitants a body cor- 
porate to be governed by 2 portreeves 
and 10 jurats, and to have a corporate 
seal, a boat with one mast and sail, 6 
rowers hooded in the forepart, and at the 
helm a hedgehog steering. The hedgehog 
was the crest of Sir Henry Sydney, steward 
of the royal honour of Otford, through 
whose influence the charter was obtain^. 
The charter was amended by a second 
granted in 1668, which created courts of 
record, portreeve, and piepowder, and 
confirmed the grant of a fair and market, 
and the privileges of the Long Feriy. 
A new charter was granted by Charles I. 
in 1632. This, however, was seized, like 
other municipal charters, by Charles II. 
in 1684. A new charter was given by 
James II. in 1687 ; its validity was on 
more than one occasion questioned, but 
the matter was finally set at rest by 
the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835. 
The corporation now consists of a mayor, 
12 jurats, and 24 common-councilmen. 
The parliamentary franchise was conferred 
on Gravesend by the Act of 1867. and it 
now sends one member to the House of 
Commons. 

As a trading town Gravesend was for 
centuries mai^y dependent on the ship- 
ping which anchored off it on their way 
to or from London. As early as the first 
half of the 14th cent, a searcher was 
stationed here, whose duty it was to board 
and examine every outward-bound ship, 
and satisfy himself that the Port and 
Customs regulations had been complied 
with. Officers of the same name and 
nearly similar duties continued to be 
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stationed here till 1825, when the office was 
abolishiHl. Ar the outer iNmndnry of the 
port of London, all outwanl-lx)und vessels 
re<'<?ive here their final clearan(*e8. For- 
merly, ships lay here some time, and this 
was the customary yiitu'C for taking in 
their sea stores, while the seamen, being 
j)aid an advance on their wages, bought 
clothes and other requisites for the voyage. 
But the construction of dcx'ks up the 
river, and alterations in the Customs ar- 
rangements, cut oif that source of trade, 
and Gravesend is, as we said, now mainly 
dependent on the 'summer visitors. Still 
there is some shipping trade, and the 
river and river-side arc as much alive as 
ever with ships and sailors. The emi- 
grant ships an<*h()r here to take their 
passengers on boanl, and undergo inspec- 
tion by the emigration officers, and all 
outward-bound vessels here receive their 
bills of lading. Inward-bound ships are 
l)oarded here by the revenue officers, and 
take on board their river pilots. But they 
make only a brief stay unless they be 
colliers, which anchor at Gravesend till 
directed to proceed by the harbour-master, 
— the number of colliers admitted to the 
Upper Pool, London, being strictly limited. 
At times a large fleet of colliers lies off 
here, and on occasions of a contrary wind 
the river is here as crowded with ships as 
at London ; and at night, when all the 
vessels have their lights up, presents a 
striking appearance. The town imports 
coal and timber, but the fishery furnishes 
the chief employment of the seafaring 
population. The larger smacks are chiefly 
emj)loyed in the North Sea fishery ; * the 
smaller (of 15 tons and under) in shrimp 
fishing in the river. Shrimps are taken 
by the Gravesend fishermen m prodigious 
quantities. They are very largely con- 
sumed at Gravesend by the summer 
visitors — there are whole streets of * tea 
and shrimp houses ' — ^but the main depend- 
ence of the fishermen is on the London 
market. 

Gravesend is the head-quarters of the 
Royal Thames Yacht Club, and yachting 
adds much to the profit of the town, and 
to the pleasure of the visitors. The Club 

* Sir Walter Scott writes in the Diary of hit 
Voyage in the Lighthouse Yacht, 1814, " August 11. 
There were two Gravesend smacks fishing off the 
isle [of Orkney]. Lord what a long draught liondon 
makes."— Lockhart, Life of Soott, chap, zxviii. 



House, on the Marine Parade, is a Bpadooi 
and attractive building. Qravefl^iid is • 
great pilot station, and has a large number 
of watermen who find ample oocnpatioD 
in conveying, passengers to and from the 
vessels anchored off here. The CuBtom 
Houfle staff numbers about 300 men, in- 
cluding those on board the guard-ship. 
By the river, and within the town limite, 
are barge and boat building yards, iron 
foundries, rope walks, breweries, steam 
flour mills, soap and other factories 
Beyond are extensive market gaadeat, 
renowned for asparagus and rhnbsrb; 
cherry and apple orchards; and some 
hop gardens. Gravesend now sappcvti 
three weekly newspapers, yet there wu 
not a printing press in the town till 1786, 
when Mr. Pocock set up that with which 
he printed his * History of Grayeaend.* A 
com market is held on Wednesday, t 
general market on Saturday, and a dink 
market monthly. 

The old town was crowded within i 
contracted space by the river-side, tmm 
which the narrow High Street rose steeply 
southwards. Parallel streets, with i 
labyrinth of narrow and crooked crom' 
lanes and passages, grew up slowly as the 
town increased in population. Of old, 
Gravesend could have been bat thinly 
peopled. Since 1800 the population hai 
multiplied five-fold, and the growth d 
the town has more than kept pace with 
the increase of the population. New and 
wider streets have been opened in the old 
town, a new town has sprung np of hnad 
streets lined with shops, dwellings, and 
lodging-houses, varying in style accOTding 
to the hx^ality, and beyond that an outer 
belt of villas, some of which are ot con- 
siderable size and pretension. Indeed, 
though the High Street, still the main 
thoroughfare, is even now inconveniently 
narrow, and far from attractive, and tibbe 
streets leading east and west from it aie 
narrow, mean, and dirty, it would he 
difficult from the present appearance of 
the town to conceive the confined and 
squalid aspect it must have presented 
a century ago. In 1773 an Act was <^ 
tained for paving and cleansing the town, 
and from it the general improvement of 
the place must be dated. The state of the 
High Street at that time is thus described 
by a contemporary. '' Before the passing 
of the Act, the town was most irregnlarlj 
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paved ; the kennel then went down (un- 
covered) near the middle of the High 
►Street ; almost every tradesman had a 
sign, and in the night when the wind 
blew strong, a concert of squeaking music 
filled your ears with sounds not the most 
pleasant." * Along this narrow, ill-paved 
street, nowhere 30 ft. wide, and only 
16 ft. at the river end, with an open 
kennel running along its centre, emperors, 
kings, queens, cardinals, and the splendid 
cavalcades we have described, had in 
those good old times to make their way. 
The houses, too, were mostly of wood, 
with projecting porches, penthouses, bay 
windows, and overhanging eaves, and 
sign-boards hung out from every door. 
A painter like Baron Leys might have 
brought out the quaintly picturesque 
phase of such a street with a procession 
like one of those noticed passing along 
it, but the reality must have presented 
many inconveniences alike to natives and 
visitors. 

The great danger in such a town 
was from fire. And Gravesend has 
suffered severely from fires. The worst 
was that still remembered as the Great 
Fire of August 1727, which consumed 
the ch., several streets, including a large 
part of the High Street, with all the inns 
in the lower part of it, shops, wharves : in 
all it was said above 250 houses, or the 
greater part of the town. Serious fires 
occurred also in 1731, 1748, and on other 
occasions, the last being as late as August 
1850, when above 40 houses, and among 
them the London and County Bank, were 
destroyed. But, as out of all evil some 
good comes, these fires were more than 
anything else the means of bringing about 
the widening of old streets, the opening 
of new ones, the erection of less combus- 
tible houses, and the general improve- 
ment of the town. 

The churches and public buildings of 
Gravesend have few attractions for a 
visitor. The parish church, St. George, 
was built in 1732, on the site of that 
burned in the great fire of 1727. It was 
built by a Parliamentary grant of £5000, 
and a subscription, which the king and 
(jueen headed with the handsome dona- 
tion of 1500 guineas. It is generally 
stated that the new ch. was dedicated to 

* Focock, Histoiy of Gravesend, p. 248. 



St. George " in compliment to the king," 
but this could hardly have been the case, 
as the older ch. was also dedicated to St. 
Gteorge. It is a spacious but common- 
place brick and stone building, and con- 
sists of nave with aisles, chancel, and W. 
tower and spire, 132 ft. high, in which is 
a good peal of 8 bells. The district ch. 
of St. James, in the London road, is a 
Gothic building, erected in 1851. 

Milton parish church (St. Peter and 
St. Paul) is a handsome old building, 
half hidden behind a screen of tall trees, 
on the 1. of the road to Rochester, in 
what must have been the country when 
the ch. was built. It is for the most 
part Perp. in style, and is supposed to 
date from near the end of the 14th 
cent., but portions of it appear older. 
It had been greatly altered and patched 
at various times in true churchwarden 
fashion, but has within the last few years 
been thoroughly restored — first the 
chancel, and since the body of the ch. It 
now presents a handsome, but somewhat 
trim, exterior, whilst the interior is in 
harmony with the latest ecclesiological 
notions. The E. window, with its painted 
glass, is new ; so is the roof ; but the 
corbels, on which the principals rest, are 
the original ones recarved. On the S. of 
the chancel are a piscina and 8 sedilia, 
with well-moulded arches. In the tower is 
a peal of 6 bells. Milton has two ecclesias- 
tical district churches : Holy Trinity, in 
Milton Placed a cruciform Dec. building 
erected in 1845 ; and Christ Church, in 
Porrock Street, a neat Gothic edifice 
erected in 1853. There are besides a 
spacious Roman Catholic Church (St. 
John the Evangelist), several Dissenting 
chapels, and a Jewish synagogue. 

The Town Hall, on the 1., and near the 
centre of the High Street, was erected from 
the designs of Mr. A. H. Wilds, in 1836, 
on a site where had stood two or three 
town-halls in succession since the first was 
built there in 1573. The present edifice 
has a Grecian Doric elevation of Bath- 
stone, the principal feature being a 
tetrastyle portico, in the pediment of 
which, besides the town arms, are colossal 
statues of Minerva, Justice, and Truth. 
The Great Hall, on the principal floor, is 
a large and handsome room ; beneath it 
is the market ; at the sides are corpora- 
tion and police offices, cells, etc. The 

16 
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AMt'mhIif Jf/Htm» in Harmor Street, Imilt 
in 1M42 for a Lit^Tan' Institute, is another 
senii-<'laKsir«l (Ionic) Imildinfr, with a 
ri»n<'ert-ro<tni for KHH) jK»r«>n», l>illiard> 
r«»onis, et<*. Thr (Grammar Schoitl is a 
p>o<l (lotliio biiilclinjr, but asa school is of 
a lower jrrade than its name would imply. 
A more recrnt and lx*tter exam]>le f»f 
Collejriate Gothic is the Coilrf/r for 
Datiffhfern of Conffrr/jafional Minhter*, 
Milton Mount, erecteii 1K72-73. from the 
desipns of Mr. E. C. Robins. Tlie build- 
mfi, has a front-ape of 2U0 ft., and is H 
storeys hiph, with a dininp-hall nt ripht 
anples to it. the centre and the ends beinp 
sliphtly advance<l. The dormitories (each 
child having a separate chamlKjr) are on 
the upiKir floor, the schools, class-rooms, 
and library on the ground floor. The 
institution is a useful and well-manajred 
one. Other schools and benevolent insti- 
tutions abound. There are also a theatre, 
library, etc., but none are architectually 
noteworthy. 

The townspeople pride themselves most, 
perhaps, on the piers. The Torvn Pier, com- 
pleted in 1832, from the designs of Mr. W. 
T. Clerk. C.E., waspreatly admired at the 
time of its construction. It is built on 
cast-iron arches of 40 ft. span, and extends 
127 ft. into the river, but has a total 
lenpth from the quay of 157 ft., with a 
uniform -vsidth of 40 ft. At the e^ 
tremity is an extended platform, or T 
head, 76 ft. long and 39 ft. wide, sup- 
ported on strong iron columns. On it is 
a cast-iron column 35 ft. high, with gas 
lantern and reflectors. This is the chief 
landing-place for the London steamers, 
and on it is a ticket-office or station in 
connection with the London, Tilbury, 
and Southend Ely., for the convenience 
of whose passenger traffic the pier was 
cx)vered in and otherwise altered in 1854. 
The Terrace Pier was constructed, from 
the designs of J. B. Bedman, C.E., in 
1843-45, when the steamboat traffic was at 
its height. It is a light but solid-looking 
structure, having an extreme length of 
240 ft, its river length being 190 ft.; a 
width of 30 ft., and a T head 90 ft. by 80, 
on which is a tall, light turret. The plat- 
form is laid on iron girders, supported on 
20 thick Doric iron columns based on 
brick piers. The pier is covered through- 
out, and has sliding shutters or jahrusies 
at the sides, thus forming an agreeable 



I promenade in almost any weather. Before 
I the Oldening of the railway, from amillioii 
to a million and a quarter of passengen 
landed annually from the steamboats it 
these two piers, and above a quarter ol i 
million in the month of June. Now the 
Terrace Her is a pleanure or promenide 
pier, and connected with it are the Temoe 
Gardens, formed about the same time m 
the pier on the site of the old Blockhoott 
Fort. The gardens and pier afford u 
excellent view of the river, and make an 
agreeable lounging-plaoe . In the sninmff 
a band plays during the day, and oo» 
I sionally the pier is used for balls. 

The favourite hotels, as the Clarendon, 
the Roebuck, etc., are mostly at the river- 
side, and near the piers. There is a varied 
and interesting, though not very clean or 
fragrant, walk by the shore westwards to 
liosherville hotel, gardens, and pier, 1 m.; 
and eastwards to the Fort, and the basin 
of the old Thames and Medway canaL 
Here, too, are bathing machines and 
bathing establishments, Clifton Baths on 
the W., and the Albion Baths at Milton on 
the E. The Fort has been lately recon- 
structed, and mounted with heavy OTd- 
nance,— one 25-ton gun and 20 of 12 tons 
each. A small garrison is maintained in 
the fort, and there is a volunteer artillery 
corps trained to work the guns. It is 
intended to act in combination with Til- 
bury Fort on the opposite bank, and with 
Shome Fort and East Tilbury Fort lower 
down the river : together, as is believed, 
rendering the Thames secure from ttie 
passage of an enemy's ship. Barracks 
were erected in Wellington Street in 1868, 
which cover a large area, and are some- 
what better-looking than the average of 
such buildings. 

Windmill Hill, of old the chief attrac- 
tion of the London holiday visitors, has 
sadly deteriorated. Sixty years ago a 
learned topographer, after spending much 
labour in describing what he caUed the 
" bewitching views " over which the eye 
might range from the summit, concluded 
with the assertion that ''few spots in 
the island, or in Europe, can Tie with 
this."* However that may have been, 
it was a spot which the townspeople 
should have secured in perpetuity as 

* H. Hunter, D.D., Hietoiy of London and it* 
EnyiroDfl, 4to, 1811, toL ii., p. 421. 
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2 a recreation ground. Instead of which, 
s they first suffered it to be given up to 
1 taverns and low refreshment hovels, and 
£ then to be seized hold of by speculative 

3 builders. Now there is merely a small 
dirty, disreputable bit of open ground, 

- from which, between the hideous villas 
9 and squalid tenements that surround it, 
5 some fragments only of the old views can 
5 be obtained. The mill, or a wooden erec- 
3 tion on its site, very much out of repair, 
J. and not very clean, contains a camera, 
5 and admits the curious at a few pence a 
^ head. 

From Gravesend there are easy walks 
or rides to Springhead, now perhaps the 
most popular resort of summer visitors, 
noted for watercresses, fruit, and light 
refreshments ; Cobham, 5 m. S. by E., 
with Cobkam Hall, the splendid seat of 
the Earl of Darnley, renowned for its 
pictures, and the beauty of the park, and 
Cob ham Church, with its almost unrivalled 
brasses and monuments ; Gad's Hill, 4 m. 
S.E., the scene of FalstafiFs adventure, and 
now for ever associated with the last 
days of Charles Dickens ; Shorne Churchy 
3 m. E.S.E., which may be visited along 
with Gad's Hill, and which is worth 
visiting for its architecture, monts., and 
brasses ; and Chalk Churh. 2 m. E., which 
has a remarkable W. porch, with curious 
grotesque figures of a morris-dancer, and 
an attendant, between whom is a statue 
of the Virgin, to whom the ch. is dedi- 
cated. 

GRAYS, or GRAY'S THUR- 
ROCK, Essex, a small town and port, on 
a little creek of the Thames, between 
Fiddler'sReach and NorthfleetHope; 21 m. 
from London by road, 20^ m. by the 
Southend line of the Grt. E. Rly. : pop. 
2806. Inns : King's Amis, a good house ; 
Hallway Hotel, The original name is 
said to have been Thurrock simply, the 
prefix, Gray's, being given to it, from the 
noble family who were for three centuries 
its owners, in order to distinguish it from 
the adjacent parishes of West Thurrock 
and Little Thurrock. 

The manor was granted to Henry de 
Gray by Richard I., and confirmed by 
John. It passed by female heirs, in the 
16th cent., to the Zouch family ; and now 
belongs to Jas. Theobald, Esq. A charter 
for a market, to be held weekly on Friday, I 



was obtained by Richard de Gray in the 
reign of Henry III. The market day was 
afterwards altered to Thursday, but it has 
long been given up. The town con- 
sists mostly of a main street running from 
the rly. stat. to the wharves by the river, 
and narrowing greatly after passing the 
market-place. Nothing is to be said for the 
beauty, and not much for the picturesque- 
ness of the town. It is old, irregular, 
and, like all these small Thames ports, 
lazy-looking and dirty ; but new houses 
are rising outside it, and it is said to be 
prosperous. 

The only building of any interest is the 
Church (St. Peter and St. Paul), a cruci- 
form structure of flint and stone, with, on 
the N.W., a thick low square tower, 
crowned by a slated spire. It is mostly 
E.E. in date, with later windows inseited, 
but has a Norman door N. of the nave. 
It was partially restored, and lengthened, 
westward, in 1866. The encaustic tiles 
which pave the vestry were discovered 
outside the ch.-yard. 

The port is frequented by hoys, barges, 
and smaU-craft ; a shoal * The Black 
Shelf,' W. of the Creek impedes the navi- 
gation for vessels of heavier burden. The 
shoal is said to have resulted from the 
bursting of the river wall near Purfleet, 
in 1690, and consequent inundation of 
the long streteh of marsh-land between 
Grays and Purfleet. Much of the trade 
of Grays is due to the great Chalk-pits 
N. of th^ town. The pits are very large, 
united by a tunnel, and communicate 
with a wharf on the Thames by a tram- 
way, along which a cumbrous locomotive 
is pufling all day long. In the E. pit, 
lime is largely burnt, and in the W. is 
a whiting factory. The chalk, which is 
of great thickness, is overlaid with green- 
coated flints and Thanet Sands, alx)und8 
with characteristic fossil^, and shows on 
the S.E. side some good examples of sand- 
pipes. In the course of the works, 
caverns or pits, like those described under 
Chad WELL, have been from time to time 
come upon, and in them urns and broken 
pottery (Ilomano-British), and bones of 
animals, have been found. The shafts 
appear to have been intentionally filled 
with earth, but at what time is unknown. 
From these chalk-pits flows regularly an 
almost unlimited supply of e^^cellent 
water. E. of the pits, towards Chadwell, 
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oocura the newer dojvwt, a1>ont 15 ft. of I 
blue clny. know as (iniyf lirivkrarth. j 
ITic peolojry df (irnys nnii itH neipli- : 
1>f>urho(xi in of unusuai interent an<l im- | 
j>(»rtanre, and has been carefully and well 
worke<i out by peveral distinjruished 
peoI<>tri8t«. Prof. J. Morris, F.G.S., who 
ha» made the district hi8 own, haA kindly- 
favouHMl u8 with the following note on 
its leading features. 

The physical features and varying 
character of the neighbourliood of (J rays 
dcj>end on the geol(»gical structure modi- 
fie*l ))y Kubnequent Huviatile and atmo- 
spheric denudation. The strata })elong to 
four i)eriods, which in descending order 



1. Alluvial marsh land = Recent. 

2. Brick-earth and mammalian beds = 

Newer Pliocene. 

3. Thanet sands = Lower Eocene. 

4. White chalk = Mesozoic. 

ITie Thames at Grays flows over a bed 
of chalk which is seen to rise above the 
level of the river on each side. This 
chalk, which is here extensively quarried, 
belongs to the upper, or chalk with flints. 
It is stratified, or bedded, and traversed 
by lateral or main joints which assist the 
working of it, the flints occurring in more 
or less regular nodular layers. This 
chalk is a continuation of that which on 
the Essex side commences at Purfleet, and 
there crosses the river into Kent. It is 
worked for the manufacture of whiting, 
and for burning for lime, the flints being 
partly exported for use in pottery and 
porcelain works. It contains the usual 
characteristic fossils of the formation: 
some sponges, Uchinoderms, as Cidaris, 
Galerites, Ananchytes; Brachiopodx, as 
Terebratula, Khynchonella ; Bivalve Mol- 
Ivsca, as Pecten, Spondylus, Inoceramus ; 
JF'MeSf as Ptychodus, Galeus, etc., and 
occasionally drifted wood perforated by 
the Teredo. 

The next overlying formation is that 
of the Thanet sands, which is seen in the 
larjre pit at the N. side reposing on a 
» mewhat undulating or eroded surface 
of the chalk, having at its base a layer of 
green-coated flints, known as the BuU's- 
head bed. These sands are here com- 
paratively thin and unfossiliferous, but in 
the Isle of ITianet (whence their name) 



they are much thicker, and contain fbtdi 
These sands occur in a similar position it 
Purtleot. and on the opposite side of the 
Thames, where they are worked for 
ballast at Erith and Woolwich, and ezteod 
under I^ndon, and are partly the sovne 
of the artesian well sapply to the metro- 
polis. 

Geologically speaking, a great hittu 
occurs between these sands and tbe 
next formation or Brick-earth beds ex* 
posed near Grays, for the rest of tiie 
lower, middle, and upper Bocene hedi 
are wanting, as well as the Miocene, ud 
older Pliocene strata; great phjsicil 
changes have occurred, and a long period 
of time has elapsed, so that a large 
portion of the present land of Europe Im 
been formed, and even the Alps sod 
Pyrenees elevated, during the intermedj«te 
period. The brick-earth beds are gene- 
rally considered to have been formed in 
the intermediate or after the Oladal 
period which occurred in northern 
Europe. They are valley deposits formed 
by a river wider and deeper thAn the 
present Thames, for they occur on each 
side of the river of gitsat thickness and at 
a greater elevation than its present lerd. 
The brick clay reposes on a bed of gravd 
overlying the chalk, and is covered by 
a considerable thickness of fermginong 
sands, presenting a false-bedded or wavy 
structure due to the change in the direc- 
tion of the currents during their depo- 
sition. It is from these beds that a ndi 
mammalian fauna has been obtained, 
comprising species of elephant, hippo- 
potamus, rhinoceros, horse, oz, deer, an! 
bear, associated with numerons species oi. 
land and fresh- water shells, mostly identi- 
cal with those now living in the vicinity, 
together vrith three others fwt now known 
as British — two belonging to Europe, 
and the third a species of C^yrena (0. 
fluminalis), at present only living in the 
Nile ; there are also remains of leaves and 
parts of trees, indicative of an exogenous 
vegetation. The alluvial land is due to 
the silt deposited by the present river, arid 
varies in thickness in difierent parts of 
its course, sometimes consisting of a great 
depth of peat, the result of the decay of a 
former marsh vegetation. 

In the large chalk pit, the bed of fezxa- 
ginous gravel may be seen overlying the 
Thanet Sands, and then the chalk on the 
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slope of the hill, the latter being per- 
forated by deep sand-pipes or pot-holes, 
into which the gravel and sand were 
slowly let down as the chalk was gradu- 
ally excavated. It is through this higher 
gravel and associated beds, and the under- 
lying Thanet sands down to the chalk, 
that the valley has been partly excavated 
in which the brick-earth and mammalian 
remains previously noticed have been 
deposited. 

Belnwnt Castle ( — Smith, Esq.), 
standing on very high ground, above and 
N.W. of the great pit, commands exten- 
sive prospects, and forms a conspicuous 
object from the river. From Grays, a 
pleasant walk of about 2 m., across the 
lields, due N., leads to Stlfford ; and 
another of 3 m. N.W. by Baker Street to 
Orsett ; whilst West Thurroclii \\ m., on 
theW., and Little Thurrook, |.m. E., are 
worth visiting. (^See those places.) 

Off Grays is moored the Goliath Train- 
ing Ship, an old man-of-war, one of the 
last of the three-deckers, but never put in 
commission. It was fitted by tiie Govern- 
ment and lent for use as a training ship 
for pauper boys from Forest Gate .School 
District. There are now nearly 400 boys 
on board, who are carefully trained under 
the superintendence of Capt. Bourchier, 
R.N., for service in the Royal and Mer- 
cantile Marine. The ship is kept by the 
boys in first-rate order ; the boys are 
healthy, active, and full of life ; have a 
good band (27 of them- were enrolled in 
the army as musicians in 1873) ; and are 
so well drilled that they won the first 
prize for school drill at South Kensington 
in 1872. Attached to the ship as a tender 
is a smart sailing brigantine, which the 
boys, under the command of an officer, 
regularly navigate to Sheemess for water 
and to Blackwall for stores, and in 
suitable weather make occasional trips 
with to sea. Over 200 of the boys are 
annually drafted into the army, navy, or 
mercantile service. 

GREAT ILFOKD, Essex {see 

ILFOBD, GEEAT). 

GREENFORD, Middx., in legal 

documents usually written Chreenford 
Magna, or Gheat Greenford, to distinguish 
it from Greenford Parva, or Perivale 



(A.-S., and Dom., Ghreneforde, the green- 
ford, so named from the ford over the 
Brent river immediately E. of the 
village); pop. 678; is situated N.W. of 
the Brent, about If m. N. of the Hanwell 
Stat, of the Grt. W. Rly., and 3 m. S. of 
Harrow. Inn, the Red lAon. 

The manor of Greenford was given by 
. King Ethelred to Westminster Abbey, and 
it remained the property of the Abbey 
till the Dissolution, when it was appro- 
priated to the bishopric of Westminster. 
Bp. Thirlby, the only Bp. of Westminster, 
surrendered the manor to the Crown in 
1660, when it. was transferred to the Bp. 
of London, in whose successors it has 
continued. 

The land is a iertile clay, but good water 
is not readily obtainable, and the place 
has continued therefore to be left pretty 
much to the agriculturist. The scenery 
around, if not very, striking, is quiet and 
pleasing : broad meads, through which the 
Brent meanders deviously, alternate with 
gentle uplands and leafy lanes ; while a 
few cottages and farmhouses, and at rare 
intervals houses of a. better class, are dis- 
persed irregularly along the roads and 
byways. The village consists of a dozen 
or two cottages and village shops, and a 
couple of small inns, with, at the upper 
end, the parsonage, two or three other 
comfortable-looking residences, and on 
the 1. of the road the village church. 

The Chv/rch (Holy Cross) is small : it 
comprises nave and narrow chancel of 
flint and stone, but rough-cast, tall red- 
tiled roofs, in which are plain dormer 
windows, at the W. end, a wooden tower 
with octagonal spire, in which are 3 bells, 
and a rude S. porch. In the main it is 
Perp. in character, but some of the win- 
dows are mere carpenter's work. The 
interior is plain, has a high open timber 
roof, a W. gallery (unused), and tall 
pews. The chancel arch, a rude E.B. 
one, was taken down, and a new and 
larger one substituted, in 1871. In 
the windows of the chancel is some 
old painted glass, chiefly heraldic, saved 
from destruction, and placed where 
it now is, by a late rector, the Rev. 
Edward Betham. At the S.E. end of 
the nave is a mural numtny with an effigy 
of Bridget, wife of Simon Caston (d. 
1637), kneeling before a desk on which is 
an open book; before her kneel her 6 
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(lauirhtcrii ; under an nrrh alxu'c is her 
hurthiuid in ni< urnin<r attitude and habit. 
Ohx. on the N. wall of ehumvl a half- 
lenjJTtli //rflMT of Thoniart Synum, re<'tnr of 
the parish I0I8. Ik'hind the orpin is 
anotiier ini|K.'rfe<*t brans. John <le Feek- 
enhain. last AhLxit of Westminster, held 
the riM'tory of (Jreenford, 15r>-i-r>(>. Edwanl 
I^^tiiain. rector towards the close of the 
18th ei'iitury, deserves R^membraiiee as 
having at his own cost built the M'hool- 
house, j)rovi<Ie<l by an.endowment for the 
Halary of the master and mistress, and for 
(^ifts to certain }N)or a<riMl ]>anshioner8. 
He also largely hel]>e<l forward the pro- 
gress of the Botanit^ Garden of Cambndge 
by a gift of Jt20U0 ; and left a sum of 
iB^iOO for the erection of a statue of Henry 
VI. (by Bacon) in Et<»n College chajwi. 
From Greenfonl ch.-yani a footpath 
leads direct to Northolt ch., 1 m. N.W. 

The hamlet of Grevnford Green, al)0ut 
1 m. N. of Greenford, and 1^ m. tS. of 
JIan*ow, has little of the rural quiet of 
the parent villAge. Here are the chemical 
works of Messrs. Porkin and Sons, at 
which was achieved that remarkable in- 
dustrial triumph of chemical science the 
j)nKiuction of aniline dyes, which has 
effected a complete revolution in the dye- 
ing branches of the great cotton, woollen, 
and silk trades. The works, now of great 
exttmt, i^illbe recognized for miles around 
by their lofty chimney stacks. 
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GREENHITHE, Kent, on the rt. 
bank of the Thames, 4 m. W. of Graves- 
en 1, and 20 m. from London by road, 
11>S by the S.E. Illy. (N. Kent line). Pop. 
1452. Inns : Pi£r Hotel (a favourite 
house for yachtsman); liailway Hotel, 
The pier, at which the Gravesend packets 
call at stated times, was erected in 1842. 
Grecnhithe lies in the hollow of the great 
bend of the river at the junction of Long 
Keach with Fiddler's licach, whence per- 
haps its name, from A.-S. gr&tie and hith^ 
a haven « the green haven ; the Thames 
here looking still its best and greenest. 
The village stretches along the river in 
ftHsingle street of about \ m., at the foot 



I of a chiUk hill, with a manh on either 
I siilc — Stone Marsh on the W., Swanscomb 
! Marsh on the K. In itself it has little to 
I lM)ast of, but there is the river in fronfe 
I always alive with every kind of cialt; 
■ on the higher grounds are good hoiue% 
and beyond a pleasant coontrj to stroll 
I over. It is not surprising therefore that 
> Greenhithe is in favour, not only as ft 
! residence, but as a quiet retreat for a ahoxt 
summer holiday. Yachting, boating, and 
other river-side matters give some em- 
]>Ioyment, but the chief occupation it 
aifonled by the chalk, lime, and Boman 
cement works, and fruit and market gar- 
dens. The chalk pits have been worked 
from a very early period, and sonte of 
the disused ones, of great extent, are 
curious and picturesque. The railway 
runs through the centre of one; in 
another are several cottages^ as odd- 
looking as they are oddly placed ; whilst 
the bottoms are either cultivated cr 
covereil with good-sized trees and shmba. 
Wild flowers too (including some rare 
species) abound in them, and they are 
among the favourite hunting-grounds of 
entomologists. 

Grecnhithe is a hamlet of Swanaoombe 
par., but was, with the help of a small 
slice from iStone par., created an ecclea- 
astical district in 1856. The Chmroh (St 
Mary the Virgin) is a neat Dec Oouuc 
building, erected in 1855, and consists of 
nave and aisles, chancel, bell-cote, and N. 
porch. Ingress Abbey (8. C. Umfreville, 
JSsq.), on a gentle slope E. of the village 
and overlooking the Thames, is a eemi- 
Gothic mansion erected by ihe late Aid. 
Uarmer with the stone from old London 
Bridge. It occupies the site of a cell or 
grange belonging to Dartford Priory. 
The estate (called by Philipott Inee CMcd) 
was owned by the fother and grandfather 
of Sir Henry Havelock, the hero of the 
Indian mutiny, — ^who, however, was not 
bom here, as has been stated. Ciiffllouae 
(the Kev. J. Fuller Russell) contains a cele- 
brated collection of works of Early Chris- 
tian art. 

It was from Greenhithe that Sir John 
Franklin and Captain Crorier, in the 
* Erebus' and * Terror,' sailed, June 19, 
1845, on their ill-fated voyage to the 
Polar Seas. 

Off Grecnhithe lies the Wbrcegter Traits 
ing Ship, for imparting to ** youths dea- 
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tined for the sea a sound mathematical 
and nautical education," with a view to 
fitting them to become efficient officers in 
our mercantile marine. The Worcester 
school was founded in 1862. There are 
now about 160 youths on board. A gold 
medal is given by the Queen annually to 
the youth who exhibits in the most 
marked degree "the qualities which will 
make the finest sailor ; " and a sextant by 
the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House. 
Near to it is moored the Chichester I^am- 
imj Ship, for educating homeless and 
friendless boys from the London streets 
as sailors for the Royal Navy and mer- 
chant service. The ship was stationed 
here in 1867, and already some 1400 boys 
have been rescued from the streets, trained, 
and sent to sea. About 200 boys are on 
board the ship, — aU it can properly ac- 
commodate. The training appears to be 
excellent, and the condition of the boys 
speaks well for the care that is taken of 
them. The Admiralty, in testimony of 
theii' approval of the system pursued, have 
granted (July 1874) a second ship, the 
frigate 'Arethusa,' which will hold 300 
boys, and the Baroness Burdett. Coutts 
has given £6000 towards fitting it up. 
The institution is a branch of the National 
Kefuges for Homeless and Destitute 
Children: offices, 8, Great Queen Street, 
Holborn. 

A pleasant walk of i m. across the fields, 
W., leads to the interesting ch. of Stone ; 
2 m. farther W. is Dartford ; 1^ m. S.E., by 
way of Elnockholt, brings you to the pretty 
village and curious ch. of Swanscombe. 

GREENSTED, or GREEN- 

bTED-JUXTA-ONGAR, Essex (from 
A.-iS. gre/ie and stede^dk place or station = 
the green place ; Dom. Oertiesteda), f m. 
W. of Ongar Rly. Stat. (Gt. E. line), by the 
Avenue (the entrance is opposite the Cock 
inn) and field path, — a charming walk. 
Top. 121. 

Greensted is as pretty and secluded a 
spot as can be found within the like dis- 
tance of London. There are in all only 
26 houses in the parish, and most of these 
are gathered about Greensted Green, 1 m. 
W. of the ch. Besides these, there are a 
couple of v[iQ.iisi.Qin%,Green8ted Hall (Capt. 
J. V. Bud worth), and Greensted Qreen 
(Mrs. Smith), the Rectory, three good 
farm-houses, and half a dozen cottages, 



but neither inn, public-house, or beer-shop. 
Abundant trees, shady lanes, and open 
field paths make this still as ever a green 
and pleasant place. But the great point 
of interest is the Cliurch (St. Andrew), 
believed to be a genuine A.-S. wooden 
building of the year 1013. 

Li 1010 the remains of St. Edmund 
were brought to London to prevent them 
falling into the hands of the Danes, then 
ravaging SuflEolk. Three years later they 
were restored to their former resting- 
place, St. Edmund's Bury. On its way 
back the body of the martyr king " was 
lodged (hospitabatur) at Aungre (Ongar), 
where a wooden chapel remains as a me- 
morial to this day." ♦ The nave of Green- 
sted ch. has been from an early period 
believed to be this wooden memorial 
chapel. The appearance of the building 
vouches for its antiquity. The inhabit- 
ants of Greensted hiave always had a 
tradition that the corpse of a king rested 
in it ; and the ancient road to Suffolk ran 
through Greensted. It is to be considered, 
•n the other hand, that the ch. is dedicated 
to St. Andrew, insteewi of St. Edmund, 
but the date and circumstances of the 
dedication are unknown, and too much 
weight must not be attached to what may 
have been merely accidental. 

The little church consists of the wooden 
nave, 29 ft. 9 in. long, 14 ft. wide, and 5 ft. 
6 in. high to the plate into which the up- 
right timbers are inserted, and on which 
the roof rests ; a brick chancel of later date 
(both nave and chancel having tall tiled 
roofs); a wooden porch on the S.,and square 
wooden tower and shingle spire at the W., 
both recent. The nave is formed of split 
trunks of oaks, about 18 in. in diameter, 
the bottoms let into the sill with a tenon, 
the tops sloped off to an edge, which 
is let into a groove in the roof -plate, and 
secured with narrow wooden pins. The 
sides were brought as closely as possible 
together, grooved, and fastened by tongues 
of oak inserted between them. The in- 
terior was covered with plaster ; the ex- 
terior left as roughly adzed into shape. 
On the S. side there are 22 of these up- 
right trunks and 2 door-posts, with an 
opening for the entrance ; on the N. 25. 



* Dugdale, Monastioon, 1655, citing as his 
authority a MS. Registrum ccenobii 8. Edntundi : 
Letheuillior Vetuata Mosumenta, vol. ii, pi. 7. 
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Thij vmU were nearly Mmilar, hut the E. 
CMfl wiis removed Ut nmke way for the 
ebaneel : j»art of the W. end remains. 

Ill 1H4K it wiiH ohsorveti that the nill 
ha<l de<*aye<l, that the bottoms were 
wormejiten and unH«)und, and that the 
hiiildiii^ waH l>e(*ominK unnafc. Mr. T. H. 
Wyatt, who was entrunted with the resto- 
ration, found it necesHary to take down 
the oaken trunks; hut after aawin^ off 
tlie <le<-aye<i ends, they were carefully re- 
plied, the chancel wa8 undcn>inne<l, the 
t4iwer an<l Hpire were renewed, and the 
whole thoroughly repaired ; and now the 
little church ap]>car8 to be an sound as 
when first built. Nothinj; could exceed 
the care and taste with which the work 
was effected, or the watchfulness that has 
since liecn bcst^iweil upon it. The prin- 
cipal new work was an open timber roof 
of 8 bays, and an E. window of moulded 
brick, similar to the pnest's door on the 
S. of the chancel. The old pews were 
remoTed and 0{)en seats substituted, and 
the iMjrch and pathway leadinj? to it 
{MTecl with encaustic tiles. During? the 
restoration a pis(*ina was uncovered at 
the S.E. angle of the chancel, and some 
early surface de(*.oration on the chancel 
an;h. Oha. the crowned head of old 
j>ainted glass, now placed in the centre of 
the quatrefoil window, between the nave 
and tower : it is believed to have been 
brought from llardwicke House, Bury 
Kt. Kdnmnds. Mural Mont, to Jone, 
sister to Kir Thomas 8mith, d. 1686, with 
kneeling effigy, coloured. The ch. books, 
Hible, l*raycr, and Altar books, presented 
by Capel Cure, Esq., deserve notice. The 
(•f)ver8 were made ** with much care and 
cost from spare sections of the ancient tim- 
iKjrs umm the restoration of the church."* 
'J'hc ch.-yanl, like the ch., is kept in ad- 
mirable order, and with the fine trees 
which surround it, the fiowers, shrubs, and 
simple graves, is quite a model country 
ch.-yard. 

On the lawn of Greensted Farm, oppo- 
site the ch., is what looks much like a font, 
and some have suspected that it was ob- 
tained from the ch. It was really brought 
about 20 years ago by the tenant, from a 
farm previously held by him near Bury 
St. Edmunds. There it had for some 
time been used to receive water from a 



* Bev. P. W. Ray, Hiitory of Greenated Church. 



pump. But there was a spriiig on the 
farm carefully banked roana, Bhallow Iwt 
ever-flowing, known aa the Lord's We]l(i 
well on an adjoining estate was called Onr 
Ijody's Well), and believed to hare bent 
holy well, and it is snppoaed that thii 
liasin may have belonged to that. Itii 
a large square stone basin, with w«U- 
moulded, arched, and cnsped pandt en 
the sides, and crockcted flying battze«es: 
it is evidently ecclejoastical, though not • 
font and may well have served as the 
basin of a holy well. 

GREEN STREET GREEN, Em 
{see Dabenth ; Fabnbobouoh). 

GREENWICH, Kent, a market- 
town and parly, borough on the rt. biak 
of the Thames, immediately E. of Deptford, 
from which it is divid^ by the rifer 
Kavensboume. Greenwich is 4 m. from 
London by road, or by the Greenwich 
Kly., and 5 m. by river from London 
Bridge. The parish of Greenwich con- 
tained 40.412 inhabitants in 1871; the 
parliamentary borough, which inclndes 
also Deptford, Woolwich, and Plnmsteid, 
and part of Charlton, 169,361. Inns: the 
river-side houses, i^ip, W. of the Hospital; 
Trafalgar, Yacht, Crown and Seeptre, 
E. of it: all celebrated for whitebait 
dinners. 

The name, Grinawio {A.-S. Chron.), 
Orenvlz (Dom. 8urv.), Chren&mio (Fkr. 
Wig.), Greenwio (Henrv of Huntingdon), is 
*' literally the green village,*'* as explained 
by those who are content with an A.-8. 
derivation. At present a Scandinavian 
parentage is more popular, according to 
which Greenwich is "the green reach,** 
the name being given to it when the 
Danish fleet lay off here " for many 
months together." f But to this etymology 
there is the obvious objection that CMmh 
nic is the name of the place in the A.-S. 
Chron., which is a contemporary record,) 
and the A.-S. writers would assuredly use 
the old and popular rather than a recent 
and alien name, as the Danish deaig^na- 
tion, if newly imposed, would he, 

* Lyaoiu, vol. i, p. 496 ; Boaworth, A.-8. Diot, 
inloe. 

t Taylor, Wordo and Placet, p. 164; TThimimi, 
Danes and Norwegians in England, ato. 

t The Danish fleet was not here befbra 1009-10^ 
and the ohioniole was certainly oommnnoid «MilBr. 
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The Danish army was encamped be- 
tween 1011 — 14 at Greenwich, about the 
high but sheltered ground, E. of the town 
and park, known as East and West Combe. 
{See Blackheath, p. 50.) Part of the 
fleet lay off Greenwich, the remainder had 
its winter quarters at the Ravensboume 
Creek at Deptford. It was to Greenwich 
that, after their raid upon Canterbury, 1011, 
the Danes brought Abp. ^Ifeg (Alphege) 
as prisoner. He was kept in the camp 
for 8 months, when, on Saturday, Apnl 
19th, 1012, the army being greatly excited 
by his continued refusal to pay ransom, 
'' they led him to their busting .... 
and there they shamefully slaughtered 
him : they cast upon him bones and the 
heads of oxen, and then one of them 
struck him on the head with an iron axe, 
so that with the blow he sank down."* 
^Ifeg was in due season canonized, and 
the par. church, erected on the traditional 
site of his martyrdom, was dedicated to 
him. 

The manor of Greenwich was originally 
an appendage to that of Lewisham, and 
is said to have been given with it to the 
Abbey of St. Peter at Ghent, by Elthruda, 
niece of King Alfred. On the suppression 
of the alien houses, 1414, it was trans- 
ferred to the Carthusian priory at Shene. 
It passed to the Crown in 1530. A sub- 
manor was at the Dom. Survey held by the 
Bp. of Lisieux of Bp. Odo, on whose fall 
it reverted to the Crown. Greenwich ap- 
pears to have been a royal residence as 
early as 1300, when the King (Edward 1.) 
" made an offering of 7a. at each of the 
holy crosses in the chapel of the Virgin 
Mary at Greenwich, and the Prince made 
an offering of half that sum." f Henry IV. 
dated his will, Jan. 22, 1408, from his 
nmnor of Greenwich. His successor 
granted the manor to Thomas Beaufort, 
Duke of Exeter, for his life. On Beau- 
fort's death, in 1417, it was transferred to 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, who in 
1433 obtained a parliamentary grant to 
enclose and empale a park of 200 acres, and 
erect therein " towers of stone and lime 
after the form and tenure of a schedule to 
this present bill annexed." Four years later 



* Ang.-Sax. Chron., An. 1012 (Mod. Hist. Brit., 
p. 418). 

t Lysons, vol. i., p. 496 ; Ordonanoes for Govt, 
of Royal Households, p. 80. 



a similar licence was granted to the Duke 
and Eleanor his wife to build with stone 
and embattle their manor of Greenwich. 
The Duke enclosed his park, erected within 
it a tower on the hill where the Observa- 
tory now stands, and rebuilt the palace on 
the site now occupied by the W. wing of 
Greenwich Hospital. The tower was 
known as Greenwich Castle ; the palace 
he named Placentia, or the Manor of 
Pleasaunce. On his death in 1447 manor 
and palace reverted to the Crown. 

"Afterwards King JSdward IV. bestowed some 
cost, to enlarge this work. Henry VII. followed, 
and beautified the house, with the addition of the 
brick front to the water side. But Henry VIII., 
as he exceeded all his progenitors in setting up 
sumptuous houses, so he spared no cost in garnish- 
ing Greenwich." * 

Henry VIII. was bom at Greenwich, 
June 28, 1491, and baptized in the parish 
church by Fox, Bp. of Exeter, Lord Privy 
Seal; his godfathers being the Earl of 
Oxford, and Courtney, Bp. of Winchester. 
When he came to the throne he made 
Greenwich his chief residence, sparing no 
cost in making it, as Lambarde writes, " a 
pleasant, perfect, and princely palace."f 
The palace at Greenwich was the scene of 
the chief of those sumptuous festivities for 
which his court was celebrated. J It* was 
at Greenwich that he married, June 3, 
1509, his first wife Katharine of Aragon. 
On May day 1511, " his grace being young 
and willing not to be idell rose in the 
morning very early to fetch May, or green 
bows, himself fresh and rychely appareyled, 
and clothed all his knyghtes, squyers and 
gentlemen in whyte satyn and all his 
garde and yomen of the croune in white 
sarcinet ; and so went euery man with his 
bowe and arrowes shotyng to the wood." 
The same week Henry held here the first 
of several tournaments, at which the king 
with two companions "chalenged all 
commers to fighte with them at the bar- 
riers with target and casting ye spere of 
8 fote long, and that done his grace with 
the sayde two aydes to fight euery of them 
12 strokes with two-handed swordes."§ 
Similar joustings, of which Hall gives 

• PhiUpott, ViU. Cant., p. 162. 

■f Perambulation of Kent, p. S90 (reprint). 

t Lysons, vol. i., p. 499. 

§ Hall, Union of the two Noble and Illustre 
Famelies of Lancastre and York, 1548 (p. 515, 
reprint). 
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uiii pic part icnlnrs. were hcM in surroi'tlinjx 
vrars. Hen* t(ii> he kept the fi-iW <»f 
rhristiTiiiA in loll, and neveral fnlh»wing 
y«'ars. intHMlihinj; dn the first oocasinn a 
marked dance, till then unknuwn in Enjj- 
laiKi. 

''On the (laie uf the EpiphaDie at iiiKht, the 
k\n^ with 11 utherMoru diKguiitod, after the iii:uier 
of Itiiiio. ualliHl a iiia:«ke, a thyng imt nuvu aft>n» 
ill Kitglaude. thei were apimreled in gannente* Unig 
anil WiXMle, wmught all with g«>l(l, with \iM;^^ aua 
u.ipiifii of gi>M and :iftur the iNUiket (l<K:n, theiw 
M.iike» cauie in, with lUXe gentlemen iliitgiiiikMi in 
ttiike Waryng nUitlo tuivhes, autl ileiiire<l the latlien 
t«i i lull nee, some were cuntent, and Hume that kiiewe 
the t'anliiou uf it refiiMd, becaiue it w.ui not a 
thvng coiuinunly neen. And after thei daiiuued 
atid coniniouud together, a« the fa^liion of the 
Miinke iM, thei tui>ke their leaue and iie)>iirtud, and 
Hu did the (juene, luid ail the ladieii. " * 

On tlie 18th of February. 151G, the Prin- 
cess, afterwards Queen, Mary, was Ijurn at 
G reenwich. In May following the marriage 
of Henry'8 sister, Mary, Queen Dowa^rer of 
Fran'.'e, with Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, was publicly solemnized in the 
parish church ; and the same year three 
({ucens, Katharine of Aragon, Margaret of 
iSootland, and Mary, Dowager of Scot- 
land, graced the Christmas festivities with 
their presence. Of the many splendid 
re<'epti«)ns and sumptuous entertainments 
of foreign princes and ministers, that of 
the French ambassador, on Sunday, May 
r>th, 1527, may serve as an example. First 
tliere was a grand mass at which Cardinal 
AVolsey, the Abp. of Canterbury, and *' 10 
prelates mitred" assisted. The French 
ambassadors, " in the name of the king 
their master s^va^e to observe the peace 
and league concluded between them for 
the term of the two princes lives ; " and 
tlesired the hand of the Princess Mary for 
the Duke of Orleans, the second son of the 
King of France — but this demand was 
deferred because of her tender age. Then 
there were solemn jousts, at which the 
best knights of England displayed their 
skill and gallantry. A banqueting-house 
had been erected on one side of the tilt- 
yard, and fitted up so richly that accord- 
ing to the old chronicler ** it was a marvel 
to behold." When the feast was ended, 
shows and masques were played, and 
I^atin orations delivered, the King and 
Queen sitting under their cloths of estate 
with the ambassadors on the right side of 



* Hall, p. 626. 



' the chamber. After this, from an artiiidil 
mount an<l fortress came down 8 lords ia 
rich dresses of cloth of silver and gold, 
who t<K)k ladies and danced with tbem. 
Then from out of a cave issoed the Prin- 
cess Mary with her 7 ladies, and danced 
. with H lords, and as they danced anddenlj 
apiKiareil C ])erHonages apparelled in cbth 
of silver and black tinsel, and hoodiOB 
their heads, with tippets of cloth of gdd, 
. their garments beinf^ long, ** after tk 
fashion of Ireland," who danced with n 
I many ladies. But a greater surprise ww 
i in store. For now 8 other lords, in go^ 
' geous robes of gold and purple mtin, 
, '* great, long, and large, after the Venetiu 
. fashion." and wearing beards and vison. 
approached with niinstreUy and danced 
with the ladies, till the Queen drew nor 
and ])lucked off the mask of their leader, 
who was seen to be the King ; and other 
ladies unmasking his followers, the rest of 
the lords were known. Then the K^pg*^ 
all sat down to a banquet ** of so xdmbj 
and marvellous dishes l£at it was wonder 
to see . . . and there was joy, noirth, and 
melody, . . . till the night was spent and 
the day even at the brealdng."* 

Here, Sept. 7, 1583, the Princess Elia- 
beth was bom ; and, after a jousting <» 
May-day, 1536, her mother was arrested. 
In January 1540 was the magnificent re- 
ception and marriage of Anne of ClereiL 
{iSce Blackheath.) 

Edward VI. kept Christmas* 1568, in 
Greenwich Palace, George Ferrers of Ion* 
coin's Inn being "the Lord of Merrie 
I>isi)orte ; " and on the 6th of July follow- 
ing the young King died there. Eliaabetii 
spent most of her summers at Greenwich. 
It was her birthplace; she liked the 
house and the scenery, enjoyed the river, 
and almost to the last was fond of walking 
in the park.f In her early years she pre- 
sided at jousts, masques, and banquets; 
later at courts and councils, and the recep- 
tion of princes and ambasaadors. Henti- 
ner the German traveller, who was herein 
1598, has given us the most grapldc 
account of GreenMvach Palace in the later 
days of the Maiden Queen. He was ad^ 
mitted to the Presence Chamber, which 
was hung with, rich tapestry, and "the 
floor, after the English fashion strewed 

* Hall, p. 724. 

f Rowland White to Sir B. Sidney, Juim 1L 
IGOO : ttidaey Papera, vol. ii., p. 201. 
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with ha J ^' { rashes). At the door stocid a 
gentleman ilvestsed in velvety with & gold 
chain, ready to introduce to the Queen 
any person of distinction who came to 
wait upon her. It was a lisunday, when 
the attendance was greatest, atid there 
were waiting in the hall the Abp» of Ofln- 
terbiiry, the Bp. of London^ a grtiat 
number of counedlora of atate^ office ra of 
the courtj foreign miniaterSj noblemen^ 
gentlemen, and ladies. The Queen poa^ed 
through on Lcr way to prayers, preceded 
in TL't^ular arder by gentlemen, barans, 
earU, knightnS of the Garter, edl riehly 
dre^s^d and bareheaded. Immediately 
before the Queen caiuo the Chancellor, 
with the acalii in a red silk purHe, between 
two officers bearing the royal soeptre and 
the award ot state. The Queen wore a 
dreaa of white ailk bordered with pearla of 
the size of beans, her train borne by a 
marchirfnesa* As ahe turned on either 
side, all fell on their knees. 8he '' apoke 
gradoiLsly first to on^g, then to another, 
whether foreign mioiirt^rSj or those who 
attended for ditferent reasons, in English, 
French, and Italian." The ladles of the 
court, very handsome and weU ahaped, 
and for the most part dressed in white, 
followed nest to her, and 50 gentlemen 
pensioners, with gilt battleaxest formed 
>jer guard. In the ante-chapel, uert the 
hall, she received petitions moat grat^iously , 
and to the acclamation *' Long live Queen 
Elizalijeth 1" she answered, *■ I thank you^ 
my good people." In the chapel there waa 
gooci music ; the service lasted only half an 
hour. After it she returned, in the same 
state she had entered. The table had been 
set '■ with gi-cat solemnity '' in the ban* 
ciaeting-rootuT but the Queen dined in her 
inner and private ohatnher. '* The Queen 
dincH and sups alone with very few attend- 
ants ; and it is very seldom thsit any bodyj 
foreigii or native, is admitted at thait tiuieT 
an^l then only at the interceasion of Bome^ 
body in power." * 

James I. settled the palace and park on 
his wife, Anne of Denmark, for life, lfi05; 
anil she rebuilt in brick the garden front, 
and laid the foundation of *'the House of 
l>eli|^ht,-' which now forms the central 
Imildin^ of the Eoyal Naval Schools. 
Charled h resided at Greenwich till the 



"* Hentzsr, IMiieraiium, etc, ; A Jaumey iutci 
Eiij^lujiii (Waipolti'i Vflnioujl 



c«mmen(jement of the 0ti1 War ; and 
Heurietta Maria ^^ so finished and fur- 
nished " the house which Anne of Den- 
mark had begun that, as a contemporary 
WTot<i. ^^ it far surpaaseth all other of that 
kind in England.''* Henrietta employed 
Inigo Jones to supertntend the building, 
which was completed in 1 fjH5, The Queen 
was anxious to form a cabinet of pictures 
at Qreenwieh, and to have the walls and 
ceilings of her oratory and other rooms 
painted by Jordaena or Eubens, and nego- 
tiations were ent^er^ into with those 
painters for the purpose, but pecuniary 
and political diflficulties inter vened."|- 
Rubenjt on various occasions attended the 
court of Charles at Greenwich. The ceil- 
ings in the palace were painted lor Charles 
I. by Gentileaehi. 

On the night of the 3rd of November, 
1642, the Parliament sent three companies 
of foot and a troop of horse to search the 
palace and town for arms. Nothing ot 
consequence was found, but the palace 
passed out of the royal keeping* When 
the CrowTi lands were sold, Gi^eenwich was 
reserve, and eventually it was appro- 
priated as a remdence for the Protector, 
Dn the Eestoration it reverU^d to the 
Crown» The palace had, however, fallen 
into such disrepair, that it was decidetl 
to pull it down and erect a new one. 
Denham the poet was at this time the 
royal surveyor (or official architect), but 
aa he knew nothing of building he called 
in Webb, who is said to have used the 
designs of his master and I'elative, Inigo 
Jones, 

" Oct. Ift, lfl6l. — I went to LcindDii to vMt 
my LuM ^ BiiAtuIl, h3i,viii£ fh^t ben. with Bii 
Jiihn Dtiuham Oj-'^^ McLJefltiei eiu'VtiycT) to consalt 
with iiiiii about thfi pliujiug of Lis |i4Iit04 at (Jre^jii- 
wiuli, wliidU I would ttOiVo hud bmlt b<jtweeu ttie 
riviE)r and tha Qiieauea huuaa, eo ba ik kuve sqtliUDCtltt 
ghiMiUl iiavB Jet ill tlnj Tliiimw like a taj; but Sir 
John woa for AQttiug it nu jiObb ut tbe verjr briuk 
of Die wattir, which 1 did not adscnt to, ^uid m 
mjait AwaV], knowing iiw Jobn to bti a better i)Oti% 
than artihiteut, thu' hti liud Mr. Webh (lul^o 
Jones's man) to aaaiiit him.'' 

"Janif, ^4, 1062.— Hii Mj^uesty eutartahfd ma 
with bla iitttintlQiui (nf building his Palaoe of 
Grv^nvvteh;, fuiii quit<^ deiDoliiiJiiLLi;' tJiu oh! ouft; qu 

''* Sfiirch L, iett4.— At Greanwich I obenrvtid tha 

* Philipott, VlU. Cant., p. ISS. 
t Hiiiiiabtdryp Original Paptitii rBlatiAg ^ Sir P. 
F, Bubeni, pp, ^1 1—234, 
I Kvelyuj Uiarj. 
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fniiinlHtiuii LiyiiiK of a vcr}' Rreat houne for the 
KiiiK. ^'Itich will wNit u tn^>at deal uf niuiiuy." 

'Vi'/y'Jii, Irii'^i. — To Cirofiiwich, where I hoanl 
the KiiiK aii'i I>uke are ooiiio bv water thU iii«ini 
fi-oiii Hampton Conrt. They aiiked me Hoveral 
((iiuMtUiUH. The Kiiig mightily pleuMxl with hiii 
Ufw huililiiigit there." 

•• Mur^h ItJ, 10<ll».— To Woolwich. . . . Thence 
t<i (ireunwich by water, aiid there landed at the 
kinK'H hoiuie, whidi goes on clow, but is very 
jiretty.'" 

The King showed at first great eager- 
ness for the eonstruetion of the palace and 
the improvement of the grounds, but he 
BiM>n (•o<iled, and the progress was slow. 
Eventually one uing — ^the W. wing of the 
present Hospital — was finished, at a eost 
of £H6.0()0. and nothing further was dc>nc 
to the building cither by him or his suc- 
cessor. 

William III. divided his time between 
Kensington and Hampton Court. Green- 
wich was no longer thought of as a royal 
residence ; but Queen Mary conceived an 
even nobler use for it. Charles II. had in 
10)82 laid the first stone of a Hospital for 
Disabled Soldiers. Chelsea Hospital was 
however only finished, under the auspices 
of William and Mary, in 1690. Mary 
thought there should be a similar hospitiil 
for disabled seamen. Amidst the rejoicings 
calle<l forth by the great victory of La 
Hogue, May 1692, the feelings of the 
Queen were harrowed by the large number 
of maimed and woundcnl sailors landed at 
our naval ports. William was in Holland, 
and Mary as his vicegerent, after making 
every possible provision for the wounded, 
** now publicly declared in her husband's 
name that the building commenced by 
Charles should be completed, and should 
be a retreat for seamen disabled in the 
service of their country." f 

The next step appears to have been the 
issue of a patent, in 1694, by the King 
and Queen, granting the unfinished Palace 
of Greenwich, with lands adjoining, to the 
Lord Keeper Somers, the Duke of Leeds, 
and others, in trust, to be converted into a 
hospital "for the relief and support of sea- 
men of the Royal Navy . . . who by 
reason of age, wounds, or other disabilities 
shaU be incapable of further service at 

* Pepys, Dianr. 

t Macaulay, History of England, ohap. xviii., 
(vol. vi., p. 251, ed. 1858,) who quotes as his 
authority Baden to the Statea-GenenJ, June, .7_ 
1092. ^^ 



sen. an<l be unable to maintain themselves ; 
and also fur the sustenance of thewidom, 
and maintenance and education of the 
children of seamen happening to be Am 
or disabled in such sea service." Before 
any practical steps were taken to cany oat 
the project, the Queen died, Dec 28, ICW ; 
ami William, reproaching himself for 
having so coldly seconded his wife's efforti, 
at on(>e determined that the hospital shoiiid 
be completed as a memorial of her puUie 
and j)rivate virtues. 
I In the new commission, £ yeljn, who had 
I served on that for completing Chelset 
Hospital, was appointed treasuzer, Yeh. 
1695 ; and Wren, the architect of that hos- 
pital, was named to the same office in thii, 
with, on Evelyn's nomination, Yanbmgfa 
for secretary. 

An api)eal was made to the pnblic fo 
subscriptions. The King promised £2000 
a year, and the scheme was laimched. 
Wren soon had his designs ready, and on 
their being fonnally approved, the woAm 
were commenced. 

" Jane SO, 1696.— I went with a^tUot OommittN 
of the ConuniaBiuners for Greenwi<di HondtaL tnd 
with Sir Christopher Wren, where withmml laid 
the first stone of the intended fonndation, pn- 
cisely at 5 o'clock in the evening, after we Md 
dined togetlier. Mr. Flamsteed^ the K.'8 aitoo* 
nomical Professor, observing the ponotuel Hnwi iij 
instruments."* 

Evelyn notes the laying of the fonndation- 
stone of the hall and chapel, June 9, 1698, 
the establishment of. a lotteiy in tlie 
beginning of 1699, to help the lagging 
funds, all other lotteries being prohibited, 
and so on, down to the openuig of the 
hospital, January 1705, which he happily 
lived to see. 

"1705.— I went to Greenwidh Hoepital wImk 
they now began to take in wounded and wom-ovt 
seameu, who are exceeding well pmrrSded tar. V» 
buildings now going on are very magnifloeiith*'* 

Evelyn resigned the treasorership, on 
account of age, in Aug. 1703, up to which 
time '' there had been expended in build- 
ing £89,364." Wren acted as architect 
gratuitously — ^it was his contribation to 
the hospital fund. The building waa, 
however, still far from complete, and the 
works were continued with more or len 
regularity to the reign of Qeorge IL ; the 
pavilions at the extremities of the terrace 



* Evelyn, Diaiy. 
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and the Infirmary being added in the 
reign of Greorge III. 

Greenwich Hospital, in its completed 
form, comprises four distinct blocks of 
buildings, on a raised terrace 865 feet long. 
The two blocks nearest the river, known 
respectively as King Charles's and Queen 
Anne's Buildings, stand on cither side of 
the Great Square, 270 feet wide ; the two 
blocks S. of them, -King William's and 
Queen Mary's Buildings, are brought 
nearer to each other by the width of the 
colonnades ; and the cupolas at the inner 
angles, which at once attract the eye 
when the building is viewed from the 
river, form a fine central feature, and 
impart unity to the composition as a 
whole. 

Kmg Charles's Building, the W. block 
facing the river, is in part the palace 
erected by Webb for Charles II., from 
Inigo Jones's designs. It is built about 
an inner quadrangle, is of Portland stone, 
and has four nearly corresponding fronts, 
the E. and W. having each a central hexa- 
style Corinthian portico with entablature, 
and pediment with allegorical sculpture 
in the tympanum ; and at each angle an 
advanced pavilion with Corinthian pilas- 
ters. 

Queen Anne's Building tihQ correspond- 
ing block facing the river, resembles it, 
except that the pediments are without 
sculpture : it was begun from Wren's 
designs in 1698, and completed in 1728. 

King William's Building, the S.W. 
block, comprises the great or painted hall, 
the dining hall of the original institution, 
vestibule, and cupola. This part was 
completed sufficiently for use at the open- 
ing in 1706, but the decoration of the 
walls was not commenced till some years 
later, and the W. front, a parsimonious 
brick fabric, the work of Vanbrugh, was 
only finished in 1726. 

Queen Mary's Building, at the S.B., 
like the corresponding block, has massive 
Doric columns, and is finished in a much 
plainer manner than originally intended. 
The N. end has the lofty cupola, answer- 
ing to that of King William's Building, 
the base of which serves as the vestibule 
to the Chapel, which was originally de- 
signed to correspond to the Great HaU. 
The Chapel was, however, destroyed by 
fire January 2, 1779, and the present 
structure erected in its place, from the 



designs of James Stuart (Athenian Stuart), 
and opened for service in 1789. The 
Chapel is 111 feet long and 52 wide, with 
side galleries for the officers. The interior 
is richly decorated with coloured marbles, 
scagliola, and fancy woods, sculpture, 
carving, and painting. The entrance 
portal is an elaborately sculptured marble 
screen, with a frieze, by Bacon, 12 ft. high. 
Within is a hexastyle Ionic portico with 
fluted marble columns 15 ft. high, sup- 
porting a gallery in which is a fine organ 
by Green. At each end of the chapel are 
four marble columns of the Corinthian 
order, 28 ft. high, on scagliola bases. Over 
the windows are representations in chiaro- 
scuro of the principal events in the life of 
Christ. In recesses above the gaUery 
doors, etc., are figures by Benjamin West, 
P.R.A., of prophets, evangelists, etc. ; and 
over the altar is a large painting (26 ft. high 
and 14 wide) by West of St. Paul at Melita. 
On either side of this are marble statues by 
Bacon of Angels bearing the emblems of 
the Passion. As an example of imitative 
Greek art, the chapel cannot be considered 
very successful, nor is the efEect ecclesias- 
tical ; but it is probably one of the most 
ornate Greek interiors produced during 
the prevalence of the classical mania, and 
it has an air of richness, elegance, and 
stateliness not often seen. It used to be 
open on week-days, and was visited by 
most who went to the Painted Hall, but 
it is now closed except during divine 
service. 

The Colonnades to King William's and 
Queen Mary's Buildings are each 347 ft. 
long, with returns of 70ft. Each contains 
300 coupled Doric columns, 20'ft. high. 
They are excellent illustrations of Wren's 
eye for scenic effect. 

The Pavilions at the extremities of the 
Terrace were erected in 1778. Ohs. the 
good ironwork of the E. entrance gate, 
and the Celestial and Terrestrial globes at 
the W. entrance. The globes are of stone, 
6 ft. in diameter. On the celestial globe 
meridians and circles, and on the terres- 
trial the parallels of latitude and longitude 
were laid down, and the globes adjusted 
with great accuracy, by the authorities of 
the Observatory. These globes used to form 
the theme for many an old pensioner's 
disquisition to an appreciative circle of 
holiday-makers. The statue in the centre 
of the Great Square is of George II., by 
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Kys})rft<'h. The jrranite obelisk on the 
Kivcr Terra* 'e. in front of the h()spit4il 
jratcs. is a nu-morinl of the gallant young 
lYi'nchinan, .loscpli liend BcUot, who 
]»erishe<l in the ncarch for Sir John Frank- 
lin. Aug. IH.Vt. 

(iitvnwirh Hospital covera a larger area 
than any of tht? royal ])ala('es except 
Windsor. an<l with that exception is by 
fnr the noblost ami mast impressive. The 
HJte by the river, tlironged with the sliij)- 
ping of the world. the size of the buildings, 
their solidity, grandeur of scale, and uni- 
formity of character with variety of detail, 
the harmonious grou]»ing of the detached 
masses, and essential unity secured by the 
lofty, well-formed, and happily-placed 
cupolas and long vista-like colonnades, 
the breadth an<l play of constantly varying 
light and shadow. — all combine to produce 
on the spectator the feeling that he is in 
the presence of one of the master works of 
architecture. The seamen for whom this 
great work was erected have departed, 
and in losing them Greenwich Ho8j)ital 
has lost its distinctive and most glorious 
association ; but it seems to be the opinion 
of all who know the old pensioners, and 
the present race of sailors, that the new 
arrangement, by which they receive their 
pensions in money, and live as they please, 
vdth their relatives or friends, is better for 
them mentally as well as physically, and 
is txjtter liked by them. 

In the old times the Hospital wards, 
dining and mess rooms, hall, and chapel, 
were open to inspection, but now the only 
part that can be seen is the Hall, or, as it 
is more generally called. 

The Painted Hall, originally intended 
for the hospital refectory, and which it was 
proposed to restore to its original purpose, 
though for naval students instead of old 
seamen ; but this intention has not been 
carried out, and the Hall is now only used . 
as a Gallery of Naval Pictures. The Hall is 
a magnificent and admirably proportioned 
room, 106 ft. long, 56 wide, and 50 high, 
sufficiently and well lighted for a dining- 
hall, but very inadequately for a picture 
gallery. It is approached by a noble 
vestibule, open to one of the lofty cupolas, 
from which it receives a sombre shadowy 
light. Beyond the great hall is a raised 
apartment, the Upper Hall. The walls 
and ceilings of all were painted by Sir 
James Thombill. The painting of the 



I hall was commenced in 1708, and finished 
I in 1727. the artist l)eing paid (after a con- 
'. test) at the rate of £3 a square yard for 
I the ceiling, and £1 a yard for the sides. 
; On the walls are fluted Ck>riiithian pilae- 
i ters, trophies, etc., the deceptive accuracy 
of which, and of the open portholes of the 
shi])s on the ends of the hall, was a never- 
ending source of admiration to the pen- 
sioners, and the visitors to whom they acted 
as guides. The ceiling is covered with aa 
amazing number and variety of allqgari- 
cal |x;rsonagcs and figures, the meaning cr 
purpose of which is hard to find out. The 
grand feature of the design, however, istik. 
great oval frame in the centre of the ceilinc-, 
upheld })y 8 gigantic slaves, and surrounded 
by an interminable variety of maritime 
trophies and commercial emblems and 
objects, while in the centre, under a purple 
canopy, are William and Mary enthroned, 
and attended by the Cardinal Virtues. 
Apollo, Hercules, and other of the old 
gods and heroes; Truth and Liberty, 
Wisdom, Fame, Tyranny, Envy, Calumny, 
Covetousness, and other attributes, good 
and evil ; Neptune and Amphitrite, and 
the river deities Thames, Humber, Severn, 
and subject streams ; Dryads and Hama- 
dryads ; Time, and the Astronomers from 
Tycho Brahe and Copernicus to Newton 
and Flamsteed ; the Four Elements, the 
Hours, the i^igns of the Zodiac, and a 
multitude of other beings and symbol^ 
find their place in this marvellous compo- 
sition, which, from the time Sir Bichard 
Steele first sounded its praises, never ceased 
to find confiding admirers down to oui 
own more captious age, when even iti 
undoubted merits of honest purpose and 
careful workmanship, and adaptation to 
the character of the architecture, fail of 
recognition. 

The hall, as was said, was built for tho 
common refectory of the institution, the 
lower part being appropriated to the 
pensioners, the upper to the officers. Bu6 
when the number of pensioners outgrew 
the capacity of the great hall, dining- 
rooms were provided in the basements of 
the several buildings, and the hall ceasetl 
to be used. The idea of employing it as 
a National Grallery of Marine Paintings 
originated with Lieut.-Qenl. Locker, m 
1795, but his suggestion was not carried 
out till 1823, when his son, Mr. Commis- 
sioner Locker, submitted the scheme to 
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George IV., who gave it his " cordial 
approval," and, as the nucleus of the 
gallery, transferred to Greenwich Hospital 
the series of portraits of British admirals 
in the royal collections at Windsor Castle 
and Hampton Court. William IV. added 
some naval pictures, and the royal example 
found liberal imitators. All the pictures 
it should be borne in mind, have been 
presented to the Gallery. The Commis- 
sioners have no funds applicable for the 
purchase of paintings. The collection is 
extensive and valuable. As works of art, 
some of the pictures are of small account, 
but few are without interest for the person 
or subject represented. Beginning with 
Willoughby, Hawkins, and Drake, and 
with a representation of the * Defeat of 
the Spanish Armada,' we have represen- 
tations of a large proportion of our bravest 
admirals, and many of our most famous 
sea-fights. 

We will first glance over the Portraits : 
the numbers are those on the frames. 
1. Sir Walter Raleigh, as admiral, a copy 
of the picture by Zucchero at Longleat. 

4. Admiral Jennings, who fought so 
bravely at Gibraltar : as a picture note- 
worthy as by old Jonathan Richardson. 

5. Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham, 
Lord High Admiral in command at the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada, whole- 
length, ^wcherOf from Hampton Court. 
10. Hawkins, Drake, and Cavendish, half- 
lengths, on one canvas, from the originals 
by Mytens at Newbattle Abbey. 

6. Sir Christopher Myngs ; 7. Sir 
Thos. Tyddiman ; 8. Sir John Harman ; 
14. Edward Montague, 1st Earl of Sand- 
wich; 41. Sir Joseph Jordan; 42. Sir 
William Berkeley ; 44. Sir Thomas Allen ; 
90. George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, 
General of the Fleet ; 94. Sir Jeremy 
Smith; 96. Sir William Penn; 97. Sir 
John Lawson ; 98. Sir George Ascue, or 
Askew : these 12 pictures form the series 
of half-length portraits of the admirals 
in command under the Duke of York in 
the engagement with the Dutch fleet, 
June 1, 1666, painted by Sir Peter Lely 
for the Duke ; and for the faithfulness of 
which we have Pepys's voucher : '''•April 
ISth, 1666.— To Mr. Lilly's, the painter's ; 
and there saw the heads, some finished, 
and all begun, of the Flaggmen in the late 
great fight with the Duke of York against 
the Dutch. The Duke of York hath them 



done to hang in his chamber, and very 
finely they are done indeed."* The whole- 
length of Prince Rupert, painted by Lely 
as one of the series of admirals, was 
retained at Windsor Castle, but a copy 
was made for the Painted Hall, (No. 99). 
12. Robert Blake, General of the Fleet, 
JI. P. Brings, R.A, 16. Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, half-length, Michael Dahl. 17. 
Admiral George Churchill, half-length, 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. 18. Field-Marshal 
the Hon. Edw. Boscawen, Admiral and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Marine Forces, 
whole-length, after Reynolds. 19. Adm. Sir 
Charles Saunders, Brompton. 20. Adm. Sir 
R. Stopf ord, Say. 22. Visct. Keith, f -length, 
W. Owen, R. A. 24. Earl St. Vincent, whole- 
length, after Hoppner. 26. Visct. Hood, 
whole-length, after Gainsborough. 30. 
Adm. Rodney, after Reynolds. 31. Adm. 
Benbow, half-length, Kneller. 32. Alex- 
ander Hood, 1st Visct. Bridport, half- 
length, Reynolds. 33. Adm. Sir Wm. 
Whetstone, half-length, Dahl. 35. Edw. 
Russell, Earl of Oxford, half-length, 
Bochman. 36. Adm. Sir George Rooke, 
half-length, Bahl. 37. Adm. Sir Charles 
Hardy, Ronmey. 38. Adm. Sir Edw. 
Hughes, whole-length, Reynolds. 43. 
Prince George of Denmark, whole-length, 
Kneller. 46. Capt. James Cook, the great 
circumnavigator, half-length, N. Bance, 
B.A.,2k portrait familiar from the engrav- 
ings : very characteristic head. 48. James II. 
as Lord High Admiral, whole-length, after 
Lely. 50. Adm. Sir Francis Beaufort, 8, 
Pearee. 61. William IV., whole-length, 
Morton, 63. Vice-Adm. Sir Hyde Parker. 

66. Adm. Sir John Munden, M. Bahl. 

67. Rear- Adm. Kempenfeldt, of the Royal 
George, Tilly Kettle. 68. Rear- Adm. Sir 
Thos. Dilkes, Kneller. 69. Adm. Lord 
Anson, half-length, after Reynolds.. 69. 
Adm. Sir Charles Napier, whole-length. 
71. Adm. Sir Thos. Hardy, Nelson's friend, 
half-length, Evans. 73. Adm. Sir J. R. War- 
ren,./; Opie, R.A . 76. Nelson, copy of , whole- 
length, by Hoppner, presented by George 
IV. 77. Lord Collingwood, whole-length, 
H. Howard, R.A. 84. Rear-Adm. Sir Ed- 
ward Berry, j; S. Copley, R.A. 87. Rear- 
Adm. Sir A. J. Ball (the Sir A. BaU of 
Coleridge's * Friend'), H. W. PickersgUl, 
R.A. 89. Adm. Lord Hawke, Francns 
Cotes, R.A. 91. Algernon Percy, 10th 

* Pepys, Diary. 
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Karl of Northuml)erlan<l, Capt.-Genl. and 
G .vernor of the Fleet, balf-leiiirth.}>y Old 
SfoH{\ after Vandyek. yil. Adm. (iell ; 
a manly, well-painteil heiwi. Sir J. Uey- 
nold*. Dii. Adm. Georjre Hyiijr, 1st Vis<'t. 
Torriiigton, whole-len^h, hav'uUon. KK). 
liicli, Karl of Warwick and Holland, 
wliolc-lenjjth. after Van<lyok. , 101. Adm. 
SirJamcs Wishart, half-length, Dahl^ from 
Hampton Court. 

Among the other paintings, obs. : 11. 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 1»88, a 
large and well-painted but Homcwhat 
mcIo<lramatic picture, and a good exam})le 
of Loutherbourg't marine style. 15. Battle 
off Cape Barfleur, 1692, It. Pat4m. 23. 
(ieorge III. presenting a sword to Earl 
Howe, on board the Queen Charlotte, at 
Spithead, June 1794, //. P. Briagt,R,A,, 
very poor, and terribly cracked; it was 
purchased by the Directors of the British 
Institution for 500 guineas, and presented 
to Greenwich Hospital in 1829. 25. *• The 
Glorious Ist of June," 1794: the Queen 
Charlotte, bearing Lord Howe's flag, com- 
mencing the action ; a fine showy scenic 
work (12 ft. by 8i ft.), P, J. de Louther- 
hourg, presented by George IV. 28. Adm. 
Duncan receiving the sword of the Dutch 
Admiral de Winter, on the quarter-deck 
of the Venerable, Oct. 11, 1797, S. Drum- 
inond, A.R.A, This picture (8 ft. 10 in. 
by () ft. 7 in.), was commissioned in 1826 
by the British Institution for 600 guineas. 
When finished, in 1827, the artist was 
awarded a jpremium of £50 " in appro- 
bation of his work," and the picture was 
presented to Greenwich Hospital. 34. 
The French Fleet under De Grasse repulsed 
at St. Kitt's, by Sir Saml. Hood's Fleet, 
Jany. 1782, N. Pocock. 40. Destruction 
of a division of the French Fleet in the 
harbour of La Hogue, May 23, 1692 ; a 
good copy by Qearge Chambers of West's 
picture in the Grosvenor Gallery. 47. 
Death of Capt. Cook, Zoffcmy. 61. Defeat 
of the Spamsh Fleet off Sictily, by Adm. 
Sir George Byng, Aug. 1718, R. Paton. 
66. Bombardment of Algiers by the com- 
bined English and Dutch Squadrons under 
Visct. Exmouth and Vice-Adm. Baron 
Van de Capellen, Aug. 27, 1816, G, 
Chambers, 67 and 85; six small pictures 
in two frames, the Burning of the Luxem- 
bourg Galley, 1727, and escape of part of 
her <;rew. 72. Death of Nelson (8 ft. 7 in. 
by 6 ft. 4 in.), A, W, Devis, E.A. ; an 



old-fashioned realistic picture, yerj nmdi 
in favour with the old salts. 76. Battle 
of Trafalgar (12 ft. by 8 ft 6 in.), J. M. W. 
I'urnfr. This is one at Tumer*B iMifseA 
])ictureH. and is a work of great power. 
As a re])resentatioD of a sea-fight, however, 
it altogether transcends probalrilitj. Ai 
long as the pensioners were the habitul 
frei^uenters of the hall, this picture, thon^ 
they regarded it with a sort of awe, wm 
a never-failing puzzle to them: tactici) 
ships, rigging, weapns, and water were 
alike incomprehensible. Unhappily it ii 
much dilapidated, and has suffered seveiely 
from the restorer. 81. Nelson's Victory 
over the French Fleet in Abouldr B§j, 
Aug. 1, 1798, G. Arnold, A.R,A. Tto 
picture, a very different one to the ^aA^ 
was a commission, the resnlt of a com- 
petition offered by the British Institation: 
Mr. Arnold received £200 as the priie^ 
£500 for his picture, and £50 in appityval 
of the manner in which he completed tiie 
commission : the directors presented the 
picture to the Hospitid in 1829. 86. Nelaon 
boarding the San Josef, in the action off 
Cape St. Vincent, Feb. 14, 1797, Q, Jontu, 
R.A. This was another of the naval 
pieces commissioned by the directors of 
the British Institution for presentation to 
Greenwich Hospital. 92. JNelson boarding 
the iSan Nicolas at the Battle of 8t.' 
Vincent, Sir Wm. Allen. Obs. the marble 
statues, at the angles of the Hall, of 
Admiral Exmouth, by JiPJDowell; Sir 
Sydney Smith, by Kirk; Adm. De 
Saumarez, by Steele ; and Capt. Sir Wm. 
Peel, by Theed. 

In the Vestibule are some more sea- 
fights and other marine pictures, and a 
t^vf portraits. 105. Vasco de Gama,from 
the original at Lisbon. 106. Colnmbna, 
from the original in the Royal GaUery at 
Naples. 121. Andrea Doria, from the 
original by Sebastian del Piombo; 123.- 
Adm. John Vox\i%%, Eom/ney ; 116. John 
4th Earl of Sandwich, whole-i^igth, OakU' 
borough ; 118. Adm. the Hon. 8am Bar- 
rington, Reynolds ; Adm. Sir James Clark 
Ross, purchased by subscription, 1871. 

The Upper Hall is painted in a style 
corresponding to the Painted Hcdl, bat 
here walls as well as ceiling are covered. 
On the walls are represented the landing 
of the Prince of Orange at Torbay, and 
of George I. at Greenwich. Other paint- 
ings allegorize, in a great many heteroge- 
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~; neous figures and attributes, the Public 

Weal and Public Safety, whilst on the 

-' ceiling sit, enthroned sublime, Queen Anne 

- and the Prince of Denmark, attended by 

3 a crowd of emblematic beings, and sup- 

::. ported by the four quarters of the globe. 

e: In a glass case in tMs room are preserved 

the coat and waistcoat, and also the watch, 

= worn by Nelson at Trafalgar, and a letter 

J written by him ; and in another case the 

coat he wore at the Battle of the Nile, in 

2 1798 : the former presented by the Prince 

■r Consort, the latter by WiUiam IV. Bronze 

f bust of William IV. by Chantrey, presented 

i to the hospital by Queen Adelaide. The 

models of old men-of-war, Franklin relics, 

and other objects formerly exhibited here, 

have been removed to the new Naval 

Museum. 

The Nelson Boom contains the portrait 
of Nelson by Abbot, the most faithful and 
characteristic likeness extant; Apotheosis 
of Nelson, by Benj. West, an extraordinary 
ju.nble of realism and allegory; and some 
half-dozen pictures of events in the great 
admiral's career, by Richard Westall. 
Here too are several portraits of admi- 
rals, and an interesting view of Green- 
^ wich Palace in 1690, by Vosterman, but 
uafortunately placed where it is impos- 
sible to be properly seen. 

The hospital was opened as an asylum 
in 1705, when 42 disabled seamen were 
admitted; five years later it had 300 
inmates ; by 1770 the number — increased 
no doubt greatly by the events of the 
Seven Years' War — amounted to 2000. 
The Revolutionaiy War brought the 
number up to 2700, the largest number the 
buildings could accommodate. This for 
many years continued to be the nominal 
standard ; but after a time the number of 
in-pensioners began to diminish, whilst 
the out-pensioners steadily increased. 
The revenue of the hospital had necessarily 
expanded at least in proportion to the 
number of pensioners maintained by it. 
The £2000 a year granted by William III. 
had been from time to time augmented 
by parliamentary votes ; there had been 
large private gifts and bequests ; a * duty ' 
of 6d. a month imposed on seamen ; the 
tolls of Greenwich market ; various lands 
and leases, the most important of all 
being the princely domains in Northum- 
Ijerland and Cumberland of the Earl of 
Derwentwater, foricitud on account of 



the Earl's share in the rebellion of 1715. 
From all these sources the annual income 
of Greenwich Hospital amounted to nearly 
£170,000. Complaints of want of economy 
in the employment of this large revenue, 
the evidently increasing disinclination of 
seamen to enter the hospital as in-pen- 
sioners, and^ doubt whether the institution 
wasadapte(fto the existing social condition 
of the class it was intended to benefit, 
led to a Commission of Inquiry, and in 
1865 to an Act of Parliament by which 
improved arrangements were made as to 
out-pensions, and advantageous terms 
were offered to such inmates of the hospital 
as were willing to retire from it, with a 
view to closing it as an almshouse. Out 
of 1400 in-pensioners then in the hospital, 
987 at once elected to leave. A second 
Act, 1869, effected a final clearance, and 
in 1870 Greenwich Hospital ceased to be 
an asylum for seamen, though the Act of 
1869 provides that in case of war the 
buildings shall be at all times available 
for their original purposes. 

When the Pensioners left their old 
home, it became of course a grave question 
what to do with the buildings. They 
were among the most magnificent and 
the most extensive of our public buildings, 
and there was a general feeling that an 
edifice constructed for so noble a use 
must not be appropriated to any mean or 
alien purpose. Eventually it was decided 
to make it the seat of the Royal Naval 
College^ ultimately perhaps to become a 
great maritime university. The interior 
of King Charles's Building was remodelled, 
and converted into class-rooms for the 
naval students. The rooms in Queen 
Mary's Building were renovated and fitted 
up as general and mess rooms for the 
Engineer officers and students, and dormi- 
tories for the naval students. The hospital 
chapel in this block became the CoUege 
Chapel. The Painted Hall, in King 
William's Building, was proposed to be 
the College Dining Hall, and some day 
may be so used. The rest of the building 
has been remodelled so as to provide a 
lecture theatre and comfortable mess- 
rooms. The other block. Queen Anne's 
Building, has been fitted up as a Naval 
3fHseiim, primarily for tiiie use of the 
college, but which i 
arranged, h0 
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Fhipa fonnerly exhibited at South Ken- 
pinion, and a throat variety of other 
objei'ts of maritime interest broupht fri»m 
that institution, from the Painte<l Hull, 
AVoolwich, PortHmouth, and diiTerent 
naval stations both at home and abroad. 
It oi'cupies 17 rooms, and is by far the 
finetit and most comprehensive coUei'tion 
of the kind ever seen in this country. 

The Boyal Nacal Colleyt was fonnally 
opened O't. 1, 1873 (partially in the pre- j 
ceding: February), and rcc^eives as students 
officers of all {^^es, from captains and 
commanders to sub-lieutenants, of the ; 
Navy, Royal Marine Artillery, Royal '. 
Marine Lif^ht Infantry, Naval Engineers, 
and a limited number of apprentices ; 
selected annually by competitive examina- ; 
tion from the Royal Dockyards. By | 
special permission, officers of the mercan- | 
tile marine, and private students of naval 
architecture and marine engineering, are 
admitted to the college classes, but must 
reside outside the precincts of the Hospital. 
At its head is a flag officer as President, 
who is assisted by a naval captain in 
matters afEecting discipline ; and by a 
Director of Studies, who is charged with 
the organization and superintendence of 
the whole system of instruction and the 
various courses of study. For the carrying 
out of a complete system of scientific and 
practical instruction, there is a large staff 
of professors, lecturers, and teachers. 

Seamen^ t IIoapituL — When the buildings 
described were appropriated as a Naval 
College, there remained the Infirmary^ 
immediately W. of the Hospital, a sub- 
stantial brick building, forming a closed 
square of 2 storeys, erected in 1763. This 
the Government assigned to that excellent 
institution the Seamen's Hospital Society, 
whose hospital ship, the Dreadnought, 
moored off Greenwich, was for years so 
familiar to all passengers on the Thames. 
The Infirmary was opened in 1870, as a 
Free Hospital for Seamen of All NatioTM. 
The building, which appears to be well 
adapted to its purpose, can provide space 
for 300 beds, t^des all necessary surgical 
and medical rooms, officers' apartments, a 
chapel, library, and museum. From 2000 
to 3000 patients pass through the hospital 
every year. 

The Queen's House, in the Park, behind 
Greenwich Hospital, begun by Anne of 
Denmark and finished by Henrietta Maiia, 



after being long uaed as the Ran^i 

Lodge, was in 1807 appropriated to tihe 

use of the Royal Naval Asylum for the 

maintenance and edacation of seuneo'i 

children. The Queen's House forms the 

centre of the Boyal Nawil School, as the 

institution is now called, and is theboQd* 

ing seen beyond the central aTenoe of the 

Hospital. It is a semi-classic stracture d 

the Inigo Jones type, with the date 18SI 

on the front, but has been altered fliiin 

then. The wings, Roman-Doric in fiB^ 

and earh 315 ft. by 51, are united to tiK 

central building by a colonnade 180 fL 

Iting. The handsome stone buildiDg qb 

the W., with the Admiralty arms in frost 

is a capacious OymnaHum, erected ib 

1872-3 from the designs of CoL CUrise, 

and unusually complete in its amoge- 

ments : the Gymnasium proper is a fisB 

room, 180 ft. long and 76 wide, covered lif 

an elliptical roof of 8 wroaght-iron zibft 

There is also a spacious swimming-bath, 

all the boys being taught to swim. The 

model ship on the lawn in frrait of the 

school is a corvette, the Fame, built » 

pecially for its present service by Me8R& 

Green of Millwall, in 1873. It is fnUy 

rigged, with masts, spars, sails, etc 1 

The school educates, maintains, md I 

clothes 800 boys — ^now being raised to j 

1000 — ^the sons of seamen of the Royal i 

Navy. The boys receive up to the age d 

14 a good general education, with a specul 

training for sea-service; whilst there ie 

an upper school, in which those boyB who 

show aptitude are retained for two or 

three years longer, and taught math^ 

matics, with navigation or engineezing. 

GBEEiiiwiCH Park was enclosed by 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester in 1483 : 
the wall round it was bmlt by James L 
In its present form it is the woik d 
Charles II., who very shortly after hie 
restoration commissioned Le Notre to lay 
out Greenwich Park, the king himself 
watching with great eagerness the pro- 
gress of the works. Pepys notes that 
already, in the spring of 1662, *< the king 
hath planted trees and made steps in the 
hiU up to the castle, which is very magni- 
ficent."* The castle occupied the site of 
the Observatory, and traces of Le Notre*! 
terraces may still be observed in the hill- 
side leading to it. Bvelyn records that 

* Pepya, Diaxy, April 11th, 1M8. 
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" the elms were planted by his majesty in 
Greenwich Park " in the spring of 1664.* 
The straight avenues and regular lines oi 
trees still testify to the genius of Le Notre, 
but the brave neglect of two centuries has 
allowed nature to reassert her rights. The 
avenues are chiefly of elms and chesnuts, 
but about the slopes of the Observatory 
Hill are several rugged and picturesque 
old Scotch firs. The elms are most nume- 
rous, and many are noble trees. The 
chesnuts in Blackheath Avenue have 
passed maturity, and every year is telling 
upon their strength. Many have magni- 
ficent trunks, but all have lost their tops. 
A few exceed 18 ft. in girth. Chesnuts of 
large size are also dispersed in solitary 
state. The oaks are comparatively few, 
but among them are some of the largest 
trees in the park. In the upper part of 
the park are thorns of ripe antiquity and 
rare picturesqueness. 

The park is only 190 acres in area, but 
it is greatly varied in surface, and hence 
its great charm. Everywhere the scenery 
is different, and everywhere beautiful; 
while from the high and broken ground by 
the Observatory and One Tree Hill the 
distant views of London and the Thames, 
with its shipping, are of matchless beauty 
and interest. The park is the most popular 
of our open-air places of resort, and on a 
fine holiday is really a remarkable spec- 
tacle. It says something for the conduct 
of the crowds who resort here, that the 
deer, of which there is a large number in 
the park, are so tame and fearless that 
they will not only feed from visitors' 
hands, but even steal cakes from unwary 
children. 

The Ranger's Lodge^ on the Blackheath 
side of the park, and Montagiw Hottse^ 
which formerly stood close by it, as well 
as Vanbrugh Castle and its companion, 
are noticed under Blackheath, p. 49, 
where also will be found an account of the 
barrows, opened in 1784, by Croom's Hill 
Gate. The manors of JSagt and WeH Combe 
are noticed in the same article. 

Samuel Johnson lodged at Greenvdch, 
" next door to the Golden Heart, Church 
Street," soon after he came to London, in 
the early summer of 1737. He came here 
to complete his tragedy of ' Irene,' and, as 
he told Boswell, he "used to compose 

* Evelyn, Diary, 4th Maxoh, 1964. 



while in the Park ; but did not stay long 
enough at that place to finish it."* The 
first time he took his faithful follower " to 
make a day of it," he brought him to 
Greenwich, July 30, 1763. " I was much 
pleased," writes Boswell, " to find myself 
with Johnson at Greenwich, which he 
celebrates in his * London ' as a favourite 
scene. I had the poem in my pocket, and 
read the lines aloud with enthusiasm ; 

* On Thames's bank in silent thought we stood, 
Where Greenwich smiles upon the silver flood : 
Pleased with the seat which gave Eliza birtb, 
We kneel and kiss the consecrated earth.'" t 

But his enthusiasm for the place was less 
fervid than for the poem, and the expe- 
rience of a quarter of a century had 
abated the zeal of the philosopher : 

" We walked in the evening in Greenwich Park. 
He asked me, I suppose by way of trying my dis- 
I)osition, ' Is not this very fine ? Having no exqui- 
site relict of the beauties of nature, and being more 
delighted witii the bui^ hum of men, I answered, 
' Tee, sir ; but not equal to Fleet Street.' Johnson, 
* You are right. Sir.' " t 

The Boyal Ohsercatoryy whence is 
reckoned the first meridian of longitude, 
occupies the site of a tower built by 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, as a 
stronghold, and used sometimes as a resi- 
dence, sometimes as a prison. In the 
reign of Elizabeth it was called Mireflewr^ 
and was, according to Hentzner, believed 
to be the Tower of Miraflores referred to 
in * Amadis de Gaul.' When Charles II. 
decided to found a Royal Observatory, 
adopting the advice of Sir Christopher 
Wren, he ordered the tower to be pulled 
down, and the Observatory to be built on 
its site. The foundation-stone was laid 
Aug. 10, 1675 ; in Aug. 1676, Flamsteed, 
the first Astronomer Royal, received pos- 
session of the new buildings, and in 
SeptembOT made his first observations. 
Flamsteed remained for 43 years at the 
head of the Observatory, having lived long 
enough to see it take rank with the best 
of the older observatories of Europe. Hig 
observations were published under the 
title of • Historia Coelestis Britannica,' in 
three vols., folio, the third vol. containing 
his Catalogue of 2935 Stars, reduced to the 

* Boswell, Life of Johnson, voL i.. p. 116L 
f So BoBweU : Johnion wrote tboUM _^ 
"Struck with tlMl 
X nrid., YoL it, n^.1 
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ycur 168i). a work which holds a hi^h 
pljire in the history of astronomy. Flnm- 
Kteetl was* su(vecKie<l by Halley. and there 
has since l)i*en at its hewl an unbiokcn 
huoccssiun of eminent and laborious men 
down to the present distinguished Astro- . 
nomer Koval, 8ir G. B. Airy, who sue- - 
ceed<rd Mr. Pond in 1835. 

(Jreenwich Observatory has little to 
riM^ommend it as a building. It was ; 
cre<.'tod in liaste from the materials of the ' 
old tower, and some spare bricks that lay ! 
arailable at Tilbury Fort, the KinggiWng | 
£500 for its construction. Yet the quaint | 
old pile, uith its familiar turrets and i 
domes, has served its purpose well, and is 
now so ennobled by the associations of 
two centuries, that its removal for any 
new building, though of greater scientific 
and architectural propriety, would be | 
regarded with general regret. Greenwich 
is, however, most admirable for the excel- 
lence of its instruments and the number 
and methodical arrangement of its obser- 
vations and computations. It is, in fact, 
a place of various, systematic, and un- 
ceasing observation, record and reduction 
of astronomical, magnetic, and meteoro- 
logical phenomena : not of unusual phe- 
nomena merely, or mainly, but of those 
which are of regular and continuous occur- 
rence. As a place of this kind of work it 
is of necessity closed to the public. 

Not being generally accessible, it will 
be sufficient to mention the principal 
instruments in the Observatory. Chief is 
the Oreat Transit Inftrtiment^ erected in 
1851, by which all observations, alike of 
right ascension and polar distance, are 
now made. It is a magnificent instrument 
by Simms, the mounting and engineering 
work being by Kansomes and May. The 
telescope is 12 ft. in length and 8 in. aper- 
ture, the axis 6 ft. between the pivots. 
Two horizontal telescopes, of about 5 ft. 
focal length, and 4 in. aperture, serve for 
obtaining the error of collimation ; and a 
chronographic apparatus registers the 
transits of galvanic contact. ITie Trarmit 
Clock is a beautiful instrument, with dead 
boat escapement. The Mvral Circle of 
Greenwich is an instrument of historical 
fame, as introducing in the observatories 
of this country an exactitude of working 
previously uniiinown in practical astro- 
nomy. It is 6 ft. in diameter, and was 
made by Troughton in 1812. The Alt- 



azimuth, which is pla<3ed in the tiiew Siradt 
Dome, one of the moet impoxtant of ik 
improved instrumenti introduced hj the 
present Astronomer BoyaL, is » tnaadT^ 
and complex atructmiB in whlc^ the mm- 
bined talents of the optician, instrmnoit 
maker, and engineer had to be called inlo 
requisition. Thi^ is now the cMef instzit 
ment employed in the lunar abeervAddiu 
which are so difltincttve a feature izi tk 
work of this observatotr : ita special par^ 
pose is the mfUdng obserratioiiB ol tiM 
moon out of th^ meridian. The iHguaUr^l, 
in the N.B. Dome, was made by RiimadeEi 
and presented to th<j Observatory bj tfe 
executors of Sir George Sclraekbiri^t 
The Gfreat Mquatori&l, a much not 
powerful instrumeBt* wmi made fay Mr. 
8imms, 1869, and mounted by lisma. 
Ransome. The object glats by Men d 
Munich is 16 ft. 6 In, fo^ lengthy witbi 
clear aperture of 12^ in. The BeJU^ 
Zenith Tubey eneded m 1852, Is used fat 
determining the value of aberratioii^ bj 
means of obsarvationB mfide near tk 
zenith. 

A part of the actual work of the Obeo^ 
vatory , besides that akeady referred to, u 
the eonatoMt ob^rratiom of th® hM 
planets on the meridian — a work cmnM 
on vrith undeviatiDg assiduity and pow 
tuality — ^and fortnightly observattoui (f 
the small planets made alternately will 
the Observatory of Pari«, Special ofaM^ 
vations of stari^ are made with neferaaa 
to all important a»tranom.ical ph^ionMQi* 
and what may \i^ called expeniuaDtii 
observations for detexminiug patticdir 
points of inquiry. An oocount of w3iii 
has been done, ae well a« of what it in 
progress, is given in the annual Bepozi d 
the Astronomer Bojal, and tb& refoBi at 
issued at intervale in a more sctbitus^ 
form in the shape of such works (to meH' 
tion only the latest) as the Astronomer 
Royal's * CorrectifflDS of the EleraentB vi 
the Lunar Theory,* 1&59 ; the * Greenwicb 
Catalogue of 2033 Stan; 1864; ami 
* Catalogue of 2760 Stars; 1870. An iro^ 
portant practical branch «f the work o£ tb» 
Observatory iji the " distribution of time ' 
and the rating of abip*a ckronoroctcri 
All Govemmetit chronometeri, and 4*J 
from the chronometer umkern, far wm 
petitive trial, arc sent here and rl^i^ilT 
tested by expo sn re to sudden and cxl^tiic 
changes of temiicrature, -^ 
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-i- example, in the winter months from an 
P- oven to a shed open to the N. The time- 

- ball on the E. turret is intended to give 

- captains of vessels about to leave the river 

- the means of rating their chronometers. 
" The ball is raised half-mast high at 5 m. 
;* before 1 p.m., at 2 m. before 1 is raised to 
^ the top, and falls at 1 precisely. Time is 
*■ also, at stated hours, sent by electricity to 
:: pubUc offices, postal telegraph, railway, 
X and various other stations. 

: The Magnetic Ohservatory stands within 
i the enclosure some little way S. of the 
i lioyrtl Observfifcory building. Here by 
r meaiiri of the dipping needle, declination, 
:] balance, and bi filar magnetometers, and 
J of various other instruments of extreme 
refinement and delicacy, in connection 
with electric and photographic apparatus, 
j the various obaervationaj researches, and 
computations relating to this im^ort,a-nt 
branch of seience are regularly caiTJedon. 
i The sse If -registering anemometeTS in the 

W. turret, and on the rooft the pluvi- 
omet*;rs. barometers, thermometers, and 
other more or lesa familiar iui^trumGnts, 
often employed in a very unfamiliar 
manner^ that may be observed in t>r upon 
vai-iooa parts of the buildings, belong t-o 
the MeteovGlflffUMl Obs^^tHzt&rjf — the third 
great bmnch of thia right royal workshop. 
The most recent addition to tha regular 
work of the Observatory is that of syste- 
matic spectroscopic observation of the 
sun, and the practice of photo-heliography. 
Besides all this regular workt there is 
always a great d^l that, though only occa- 
sional and in a meiiRui^ supplomontury, is 
in its way hardly less important or labo- 
rious : thus in 1 87S»4 there have been the 
preparations for observing tbe Transit of 
Venus of Dec, 1874, including the selec- 
tion of stations, the outfit of the several 
expeditions, and the training of the ob- 
servers. The preparation of the Nautical 
Almanac is also carried on here. On the 
outside wall by the entrance gate are fixed 
an electro-magnetic clock ; borotaetor ; 
thermometer, showing highest and lowest 
temperature during the past 24 hours ; 
gt€md^rd yard, foot, imd inch measurt^, 
marked by large metal knobs; siid f 1874) 
a balance by which, durijig office kcrara, 
any pound weight may be tested^ this 
nnmber of grains it is in errcir being 
shown on a ecale. 
The town of Greeni 



it to interest the visitor. Originally and 
for centuries a small fishing town, it has 
grown into a place of great local import- 
ance, has a large population, considerable 
trade, and extensive manufactures, includ- 
ing engineering establishments, steel and 
iron works, iron steamboat yards, artificial 
stone and cement works, rope yards, a 
flax mill, an extensive family brewery, 
and maltings. Having thus grown up 
gradually, or rather intermittently, to its 
present size, the streets are very irregular 
in plan and diversified in character, but 
neither imposing nor pioturesque, and the 
public buildingi are hardly worthy of the 
vicinity of the royal hoapital and park. 
Among them are a market, theatre, literaiy 
institute and lecture hall, public baths, 
banks, etc* 

The par. (JhMrch (St. Alph^) is one of 
the *' 60 new churches " provided for by 
the Act of the &th of Queen Anne, and 
was built on the site of tbe old church, 
the roof of which fell in and seriauely 
damaged the rest of the fabric, Nov, 2y, 
1710. The new eh. was desij^ued by John 
James (Jamea of Greenwich), and conse- 
crated by Bp. Atterbury, Sept 10, 1718, 
A thoroughly flolid4ooMng structure of 
Portland stone, cruciform in plan, with a 
tower of B stages, in character Eoman 
Doric of tbe period, the church is far 
i-emoved from the ecclesiastical taste of 
the present day, but was regarded with 
favour in its own. The interior isBpadous, 
hais a bmad nave with aisles, shallow tran^ 
aepts, and a c^^vcd recess for chanceL 
It was reraodelle<i in 1S70, when the tall 
square pews were converted into open 
aittinga, and various alterations made. 
The galleries, pulpitt and fittings generally 
are of dark oak. The column a, etc., of the 
Corinthian order. The decorations of the 
altar recess are ascribed to Sir Jamea 
ThornhilL Ob^. picture on the S. waE of 
Charles L at his devotdons— probably pre- 
served from the old ch. j on the E. wall, 
pcrrtraiis of Queen Anne and Geot^ L, 
and on the N, wall a representatiou of the 
tomb of Qtioen Elkabeth. Among the 
monts. is one to JuHuii J, AngersteiUvEsq., 
?vhoee fiue coUeetion of pictures formed 
of the Kiitioual GralJery, 
I, the great csompoMer 
BiuBician in the royal 
of Henry VIIl., 
vand EIiKabethi 
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Robert AdamB. architect, d. 1595 ; William 
Jjambardc, the anticiaary, and author of 
the ' Perambulation of Kent/ d. 1601 ; 
Ralph Dallans, the organ builder, d. IG72 ; 
lliomas Philipott. writer of the * Villare 
(Jantianum/ d. 1682 ; Adm. Lord Aylmcr, 
Governor of Greenwich HoHpital and 
Ranger of the Park, d. 1720; General 
Wolfe, the victor of Quebec, d. 1769 ; La- 
vinia Duchess of Bolton (Polly Peachum), 
d. 1760, and other notable personages 
were interred here, but the earlier monts. 
perished with the old church, with the 
exception of that of William Lambarde, 
whicn was rescued from the wreck and 
removed to Sevenoaks ch. 

Other churches are — ^the New Church 
(St. Mary), by the principal entrance to 
the park, designed by Geo. Basevi ; first 
stone laid June 17, 1823 ; consecrated July 
26, 1826 : a well-built semi-classic edifice 
of Suffolk brick and Bath stone ; the chief 
feature of the exterior being a tower of 2 
stages at the W. end of the ch., with, in 
front of it, a tetrastyle Ionic portico. The 
interior has galleries. Over the altar is a 
picture of Christ giving Sight to the 
Blind, by H. RiektcTy which was purchased 
from their exhibition, 1816, by the Direc- 
tors of the British Institution, for 600 
guineas, and presented by them to St. 
Mary's ch. Trinity Chvrch, Blackheath 
Hill, an early modem Gtothic ch., with two 
spires, is noticed under Blackheath. 
St. PavTSf Devonshire Road, Chrigt 
Church, Trafalgar Road, and St, Peter' $, 
Bridge Street, are of more recent erection, 
but neither of them calls for special notice. 
The Roman Catholic church on Groom's 
Hill is a costly structure ; and there are 
Congregational, Baptist, Wesleyan, and 
Scotch Presbyterian chapels of more or 
less architectural pretension. 

One or two of ttie almshouses are note- 
worthy. Qiteen ElizahetK$ College^ in 
the Greenwich Road, nearly opposite the 
Rly. Stat., was founded by William Lam- 
barde, author of the * Perambulation of 
Kent,' and is said to have been the first 
founded after the Reformation. Lam- 
barde, in 1674, obtained letters patent 
from the Queen empowering him to build 
and endow an almshouse for 20 poor men 
and their wives, to be called " The College 
of the Poor of Queen Elizabeth ; " it was 
completed and the poor admitted to it in 
Oct. 1676. The endowment, greatly aug- 



mented in value, is under the CGntrol of 
the Drapers' Company, who haye of latp 
built additional houses and made other 
improvements. Each of the iTimaiyai has 
a separate tenement and garden, ajid «n 
annuity of £20 a year. Noffolk CoOefef 
or Trinity Hospital, a brick qaadnmgle, 
with a tower, by the river-side B.of Grtto- 
wich Hospital, was founded, 1613, bj 
Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, for 
the maintenance of a warden and 20 pa- 
sioners, 12 of them to be chosen from the 

Cr of Greenwich, and 8 from Shottes- 
1, Norfolk, the fonnder*B birthpltce. 
The institution is under the management 
of the Mercers' Company. Besides lodg- 
ing, the pensioners receive l(Xr. a weSc 
each. In the chapel is a Isofse and elabo- 
rate mont. of the Earl (d. 1614), with i 
kneeling effigy in full armour under i 
canopy, and statues of the cardinal Txrtiies 
at the angles. The mont. was removed, 
with the body of the earl, from the chapel 
of Dover Castle, where he was orig^iDallj 
interred. Ob$, on stone let into the wall 
of the College Wharf by the river, oppo- 
site the entrance to the OoUege, the line 
cut to mark the "remarkable high-tide, 
March 20, 1874 " : the Une is 2 ft. 4 in. 
above the pavement. The Mbilee Ahu- 
hovses, Greenwich Road, were foonded bj 
subscription of the townspeople, in 1809, 
in commemoration of the 60th amxiyenazj 
of the accession to the throne of George IIL 
Additional houses have since been Irailtoii 
various public occasions, and there are 
now 20 m all: each of the occnpontB 
receives an annuity of £10. There are 
besides Hatclifie's and Smith's Alms- 
houses; Roan's School, the Greycoat 
School, the Greencoat School, the CKrls' 
School (all for clothing as well as edu- 
cating the children), and numerous benevo- 
lent institutions. Roan's School is now 
being remodelled under a scheme, ap- 
proved by the Endowed Schools Commis* 
sion, which gives power to build schools 
for 300 boys and as many girls, who aro 
to pay a small fee for tuition. 

GROYE PARK, near Watford, 
Hebts, the seat of the Earl of Clarendon, 
li m. N.W. from the Watford Stat, of the 
L. and N.W. Rly. The entrance is on the 
1. of the road to Abbot's Langley, directly 
after passing the grounds of CaaBiobary. 

The Grove was at the beginning of tha 
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loth century the property and seat of the 
Heydons, the founders of the Morison 
chapel on the S. side of the chancel of 
Watford church. From them it passed to 
the Hampdens, of Bucks; then to the 
Ashtons, to whom it belonged till the 
early part of the 17th century. It after- 
wards belonged to the Grevilles ; was in 
1786 the seat of Lord Doneraile ; and was 
bought in 1763 by the Hon. Thomas 
Villiers (2nd and youngest son of Wm., 
2nd Earl of Jersey), the Ist Earl of Cla- 
rendon of the new creation (d. 1786). 

The house is of red and grey brick, 
semi-classic in style, with pilasters, a balus- 
trade, and round ends to the principal 
front ; of three floors, with a few dormers 
in the roof. Of moderate dimensions and 
comparatively plain exterior, the interior 
has some noble rooms, and is handsomely 
fitted ; but its main interest lies in the 
collection of portraits formed by the first 
Earl of Clarendon, the famous Lord 
Chancellor. The grounds of Grove Park 
join those of Cassiobury on the S., and 
I^angley Bury on the N. The Park is flat, 
but well-timbered, and affords some good 
walks. From the Park there is a pleasant 
walk through " the Black Avenue " to 
Chandler's Cross. 

The Clarendon Portraits, about 100 in 
number, are scarcely a moiety of the 
famous collection formed, as Evelyn, who 
advised the Chancellor in the selection, 
states, " with a purpose to furnish all the 
rooms of state and other apartments [of 
Clarendon House] with the pictures of the 
most Illustrious of our Nation, especially of 
his lordship's time and acquaintance, and of 
divers before it."* The avidity with which 
Lord Clarendon sought these pictures 
gave rise to some scandal. Some were, 
no doubt, gifts made in hope of securing 
the favour of the Minister, then in the 
plenitude of his power, or peace-offerings 
from those who had incurred his displea- 
sure ; but the great bulk of them were 
direct commissions to the painters, or pur- 
chases fairly made. On the sale of 
Clarendon House the portraits were re- 
moved to Combury House, Oxfordshire, 
where, whilst in possession of Lord Claren- 
don's son. Lord Combury, they were seri- 
ously thinned by executions and forced 

• Letter to Pepys, Augurt 12, 1889, (Evelyn's 
Correspondence). 



sales, and the collection was only saved 
from utter dispersion by the house and 
contents having been purchased of his 
elder brother by Lord Rochester. Henry, 
4th Earl, bequeathed his pictures, plate, 
and books as heirlooms to the possessors 
of the estate ; but on his death, in 1762, 
the bequest was contested by his surviving 
sister, Catherine, Duchess of Queensbury, 
and set aside so far as related to the pic- 
tures. These were ordered to be divided, 
— one half being assigned to Lord Cla- 
rendon's eldest daughter, Lady Essex, the 
other to the Duchess of Queensbury. The 
pictures selected by the Duchess were 
taken first to her country seat, Amesbury, 
Wilts ; afterwards removed to Ham ; and 
on the d. of the Duke of Queensbury, 1810, 
passed to Archibald, 1st Lord Douglas, 
who removed them to Bothwell Castle, 
Lanarkshire, where they still are. The 
other half has since remained at Grove 
Park — a heirloom of the Villiers, Earls 
of Clarendon. 

Many of the portraits are copies, but 
even these, as portraits of the most dis- 
tinguished contemporaries of Clarendon, 
collected by himself, and therefore to be 
regarded as likenesses of the leading 
actors in the great events of the time, are 
valuable and interesting. But the larger 
number are by Vandyck, Jansen, Sir Peter 
Lely, and other eminent painters, and of 
very considerable artistic merit. The house 
is not shown, and the collection can only 
be seen by special permission: here, 
therefore, it will be enough to cite only 
the more noteworthy portraits.* 6. Queen 
Elizabeth, f-length, nearly life-size, in 
black gown with large buttons, and high 
standing ruff, a row of pearls round neck, 
Zuechero, 8. Lord Burleigh, f-length, in 
crimson velvet gown; wand of lord 
treasurer in rt. huid, Mark Garra/rd. 16. 
James I., bust, repeated from the picture 
at Hampton Court, Vansomer. 17. George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, full-length, 
standing : from the collection of Charles I., 



* The hittorj of the collection, as well as bio- 
graphies of the principal persons represented, is 
given in Lady Theresa Lewis's ' Lives of the Friends 
and Contemporaries of Lord Chancellor Clarendon ; 
IllustratiTe of Portraits in his Gallery ; ' 8 vols., 
8vo, 1852. A Ust of the (nriginai collection as 
given by Evelyn, and a full ' Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Pictures now at Grove Park/ will be found 
in vol. iii., pp. 260—486. 
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C. Jansen. 20. William Herbert, 3rd 
Karl of Pembroke, full-length, in bla<-k 
silk dress, a rei)lica of the portrait at 
Wilton, Vandyck (or Vatuonier?). 21. 
The Earl of Portland, full-length, stand- 
ing ; in black with white lace ruffles; 
blue ribbon and Gteorge ; a repetition, but 
only j-length, is at Gorhaanbury, Vandyck. 
22. John Fletcher, the poet, Beaumont's 
associate : the only portrait of him known ; 
engraved in his Works (1647), where it 
is said that " his inimitable soul did shine 
through his countenance in such air and 
spirit that the painter confessed it was 
not easy to express him: as much as 
could be you have here, and the graver 
[Marshall] hath done his part" ; small 
} size ; a grave face, sandy brown hair ; 
close black vest and falling ruff ; pen, 
inkhom, and paper, with verses on table 
on rt. 24. Henry Comte de Berghe, in steel 
armour, good, Vandyck. 25. Charles I. 
on horseback ; a study for the celebrated 
picture at Blenheim, Vandyck. 26. Queen 
Henrietta Maria, full-length, in white 
satin; very fine, and in excellent con- 
dition ; throughout by Vandyck's own 
hand : the Windsor portrait is a repetition ; 
engraved in Lodge. 27. Princess of Wales, 
Duke of York, and Princess Mary, children 
of Charles I., full-length, cabinet size, 
good, Vandyck, signed and dated 1635. 
28. Algernon Percy, Earl of Northum- 
berland, full-length, standing; replicas 
at Cassiobury and Wobum, Vandyck. 29. 
W^illiam Villiers, Visct. Grandison : full- 
length, standing ; in red dress : the Duke 
of Grafton has a duplicate — ^which is the 
original is uncertain, Vandyck. 30. Sir 
John Minnes, Lord Admiral, Governor of 
Dover Castle, and author of the verses 
on Suckling's defeat : attributed to Van- 
dyck, but doubtful ; engraved by Charles 
Warren. 81. George Hay, Earl of Kin- 
noul ; whole-length, in steel armour, 
truncheon in rt. hand ; a true Vandyck. 
32. Philip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery, full-length, standing ; 
original at Wilton, Vandyck. 33. Lady 
Aubigny; ^-length, Vandyck. 34. Wil- 
liam Cavendish, Earl, Marquis, and 
Duke of Newcastle, whole-length, stand- 
ing, in black dress ; head and hands very 
fine : repetitions at Althorpe and Burleigh, 
Vandyck. 86. Arthur, 1st Lord Capel, 
^-length; steel gorget over a buff 
jerkin ; good, Vimdyck. 36. Lady Capel, 



Vandyck. 37. James Stuart, Duke of 
Richmond and Lenox ; whole-length, 
standing; in black dress, with star, 
ribbon, and George ; very fine : the Duke 
of Buccleuch's picture with a dog slightly 
altered from this ; Lord Damley's is a 
copy, Vandyck. 38. Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, full-length, in armour, 
ascribed to Vandyck. 39. Lucius Gary, 
Lord Falkland, j -length, standing ; a ve^ 
fine head. At the Manchester Exhibition, 
1867, this picture was absurdly catalogued 
as by Holbein ; it is now ascribed to 
Vandyck, but is more probably by Jansen, 
It has been several times engraved. 40. 
Diana Lady Newport, |-length, seated. Sir 
P. Lely. 41 . Marquis of Hertford, ascribed 
to Vandyck. 42. Earl and Countess of 
Derby and Child, full-length : the Barl, 
in black, with a black cloak, is pointing 
with his 1. hand to the Isle of Man in 
the distance ; the Countess in white satin : 
remarkably fine, Vandyck. 43. Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia, full-length, standing, 
O. Eonthortit. 44. Lord Keeper Coventry, 
f -length, in baron's robes ;• very fine, C 
Jantfcn, 46. Lord Goring, ^-length, in 
armour, Vandyck. 50. Waller, the poet, f- 
length, seated in an arm-chair, gooa, Zely. 
54. Lord Chancellor Clarendon, J-length, 
seated, in his Chancellor's robes : a fine 
portrait, Lely. 60. Charles II. when a boy, 
full-length, in red dress, stick in hand : a 
clever copy from Vandyck by Lempvt, 61. 
Catherine of Braganza, wife of Charles II., 
bust, in the dress she wore when she 
arrived in England, P. Stoop. 

*' May 30, 1062.— The Qneene ariv'd with a tniine 
of Portuguese ladies in their monstnnis f&rdingalfl 
or guard-infantas. . . . Her Majesty in the same 
habit, her foretop long and tnm'd aside veiy 
strangely. She was yet of the handsomest ooonte* 
nance of all the rest, and tho' low of stature 
pretily shaped, languishing and ezcelleut e^ea, her 
teeth wronging her mouth by sticldng a little too 
far out ; for the rest lovely enough.*' * 

62. Mary Princess of Orange, daughter of 
Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, HdnnO' 
man. 63. James II., {-length, standing, in 
complete armour, and full-bottomed wig. 
WisHnff. 64. Anne Hyde, Duchess at 
York, bust, oval ; a good picture, Lely. 
66. Duke of Monmouth, whole-length, m 
armour ; by his side a coarse-looking man 
in brovm dress, in a stooping posture, is 
pointing to a globe, his finger directed 

* Evelyn, Diary. 
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to England — perhaps intended for Robert 
Ferguson, the prime instigator of Mon- 
mouth's expedition, though in the ordinary- 
accounts described as an astrologer. The 
picture is probably that referred to by 
Walpole : C. Jansen's " son drew the Duke 
of Monmouth's picture, as he was on the 
point of sailing for his unfortunate expe- 
dition to England."* 67. Lord and Lady 
Combury, | -length, sitting in garden ; 
good, Lely. 68, 69. Laurence Earl of 
Rochester: the. first a good picture, Wis- 
sing ; the second unfinished, Lely, 70. 
Countess of Rochester, Lely, 72. Anne 
Hyde, Countess of Ossory, Wissmg, 77. 
Bp. Henchman, |-length, in episcopal 
robes : a well-painted head, Lely, 79. 
Mary Duchess of Beaufort, |-length, 
standing, Lely. 78. Henry Lord Capel, 
a good head, Lely. 81. Sir Geoffrey 
Palmer, in robes as Attomey-Gteneral : a 
well-painted head, Lely. 82. Judge Keeling, 
Lely. 86. William III. when Prince of 
Orange; small full-length, in armour, 
standing, Wissing 87. Queen Mary, f- 
length, sitting ; a replica of the Hampton 
Court and Wobum pictures, Wittging, 
89. Edward Villiers, 1st Earl of Jersey, 
Kneller. 90. Princess, afterwards Queen, 



Anne, } -length, seated, Wissing. 91. Queen 
Anne, full-length, standing ; in royal robes, 
with ribbon and George, Kwller. 92. 
Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, oval, 
like the Windsor portrait, Kneller. 94. 
Henry, 4th Earl of Clarendon, when a 
boy, Kneller. 96, 97. Two portraits of 
Jane, the beautiful Countess of Rochester, 
by I>aM. 101. Catherine Hyde, Duchess 
of Queensbury — a feeble portrait of the 
lovely, vdtty, and eccentric Duchess, 
Prior's " Kitty, ever young." 109. Thos. 
Villiers, 1st Earl of Clarendon (of the 
second creation). 113. William Murray, 
Earl of Mansfield, probably by Hvdson : 
a very different portrait from that by 
Reynolds at Caen Wood. 114. Dr. George 
Clark, Hogarth, 116. Lady Lansdowne, 
Kneller, US. William, 3rd Earl of Jersey, 
^-length, OaiTighormtgh. 

Besides these, there are in the Hall 
three large paintings of incidents in the 
life of St. Buenaventura, by Herrera; 
and in the corridor and elsewhere other 
Spanish and Flemish pictures, and a series 
by Stubbs, the Landseer of the last 
century. 

GUNNERSBURY {see Ealing). 



HADLEY, or MONKEN HADLEY, 
MiDDX., adjoins the town of Bamet 
on the N. ; 1 m. N. of the High Barnet 
Stat, of the Edgware and High Bamet 
line, and a like distance W. by N. of the 
Bamet Stat, of the main line, of the Grt. 
N. Rly. : pop. of the par., which includes 
part of Bamet High Street, 978. Accord- 
ing to Lysons and others it owes its name 
to "its elevated situation, Headleagh 
signifying in the Saxon a high place." 
It lies between the great N. road and the 
W. margin of the forest tract known as 
Enfield Chase, and the ^ in its designa- 
tion probably points to it as a clearing 
in the high forest land. 

The manor belonged to the Mandevilles 
till the middle of the 12th cent., when it 
was alienated by Geoffrey de Mandeville to 
the Abbey of Walden — ^whence the desig- 
nation Monken (or Monk's) Hadley. After 

* Anecdotes of Painting, vol. ii., p. 10. 



I the suppression of religious houses, Hadley 
manor was given, 1540, to Thomas Lord 
Audley, but was in 1644 again surrendered 
to the king. In 1557 Queen Mary granted 
it to Sir Thomas Pope; in 1574 it was 
alienated to William Kympton. It was 
sold by him in 1582, and remained for a 
century in the hands of the Hayes family. 
It has since many times changed ovimers, 
and is now held by H. Hyde, Esq. 

The village lies along Hadley Green on 
the E. of the highroad, but many of the 
larger and better houses skirt the S. side 
of the Common, the broad open space 
which stretches away E. of the ch. Hadley 
Common is a very attractive spot, the 
only unenclosed relic of the ancient Enfield 
Chase. When the Chase was disafforested 
and enclosed in 1777, about 240 acres of 
it were allotted to Hadley parish, and 
the whole of this, with the exception of 
the rector's glebe, of 50 acres, has been 
suffered to remain open. It is a wild 
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undulating tract, high and level on the 
W. anil N., but falling rapidly away to 
the E. The upper part is kept as 
common land, and the inhabitants pasture 
their cattle on it. The lower part, very 
generally known as Hadley Wood, is a 
rough bit of native forest — green glades 
and hollow dells, abundant trees, not re- 
markably large, but evidently indigenous, 
with luxurious underwood — running away 
eastward of the rly. in a narrow slip to 
the hamlet of Cock Fosters. The upper 
part of the Common, sometimes called 
trladmore Heathy but better known as 
Monkey (i.d., Monken) Meady is very 
generally regarded as the site of the 
Battle of Bamet. {See Babnet, p. 30.) 
In the survey of Enfield Chase made in 
1658 it is called Chreat Monkey Mead^ 
and is set down as containing 101 acres, 
while Little Monkey Meady a narrow 
strip stretching N. from it to Ganwick 
Coi-ner, is reckoned at 34 acres. The 
Common affords wide and varied views, 
reai'.hing across Essex to the Kentish hills. 
From some points it is said that on a 
clear day ships may be seen sailing along 
the Thames. The wood is a favourite 
resort for picnic and school parties. 

At the S.W. extremity of the Common, 
nearly opposite the ch., is the bare and 
barkless shell of a mighty oak, the "gaunt 
and leafless tree" on which Lord Lytton, 
in the closing scene of the Battle of 
Bamet, makes the wizard Friar Bungay 
hang his hated rival, the luckless mecha- 
nician, mathematician, and philosopher, 
Adam Warner, whilst at its foot lay the 
corpse of his daughter Sibyll, and the 
shattered fragment of the mechanical 
* eureka' on which he had spent the 
labour of his life.* The huge trunk 
measures 30 ft. at the ground, 17 ft. at 
4 ft. from it, expanding again to 20 ft. a 
foot higher. A few yards farther, on the 
rt. of the road to Cock Fosters, is an 
elm of even more majestic proportions, 
known as the Latimer Elmy from a 
tradition that Latimer preached under 
its spreading branches. It has lost its 
head, but it is still vigorous, and in the 
summer of 1874 was full of leaves. It 
measures 36 ft. at the base, and over 20 ft. 
at 4 ft. from the ground. Still farther E., 
and some distance apart, are two more 

* Last of the BaxozM, Book zii., cbap. iv.— vii 



giant elms : the largest, (opposite the great 
gates within which the old workhouse 
formerly stood,) is also the most per- 
fect, it having its head entire, though the 
trunk is a shell. It measures (Aug. 1874) 
30 ft. at 1 ft. 6 in. from the groond, and 
22 ft. 8 in. at 4 ft. 

Hadley Church, St. Mary, at the entrance 
of Hadley Common, is a large cmciform , 
building, Perp. in style. It is a good ' 
example of the style ; but the ch. was 
restored, and to a considerable extent 
rebuilt, in 1848 — 50, under the direction 
of Mr. G. E. Street, when several new 
windows were inserted, the mouldings 
and tracery renewed, and the walls ref aced. 
It is of black fiint and Bath stone, except 
the tower, in which the red ironstone is 
largely used, the quoins being of Bath 
stone. It comprises nave with aisles, 
chancel, transepts, W. tower, and S. pordi, 
added in 1852 as a memorial to the late 
rector. The tower has the date of its 
erection, 1494, over the W. door ; but the 
great W. window and those in tiie belfry 
are recent insertions. At the 8.W. angle 
is a newell turret carried well above the 
parapet. From it projects the ancient iron 
beacon, one of the last of its kind left : 
it was erected by the monks to guide 
wayfarers crossing Enfield Chase by night, 
and travellers to or from St. Albans, or 
the north. Both the tower and chancel 
are partially covered with luxuriant ivy, 
the stems of which are of great thickness. 

The interior of the ch. is handsome, 
but in the main new. The chancel and 
transept arches are of good form and 
proportions; the nave, of four bays, 
opening into the tower, has depressed 
arches resting upon octagonal piers, and 
an elaborate hammer-bes^ roof. Large 
hagioscopes enable the altar to be seen 
from the transepts. The windows are 
filled with painted glass : that of the £. 
window by Warrington, the others by 
Wailes of Newcastle. The chancel has 
carved oak stalls ; the seats in the body 
of the ch. are of oak with carved standards. 
The handsome carved pulpit and font 
are recent. In the chancel is a pisdna, 
and there is one in each transept. MonU 
in chancel of Sir Roger WHbraham, d. 
1616, Solicitor-General in Ireland in the 
reign of Elizabeth, Master of Requests to 
James I., founder of the Hadley alms- 
houses ; of coloured marbles, semi-classio 
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in style, with busts of Sir Roger and wife, 
by Nicholas Stone, and for which, as we 
learn by his Pocket-book, he was paid 
£80. The other monts. are unimportant. 
Laid in the new pavement of the nave 
are brasses to Walter Fermor, merchant, 
wife and children, 1609 ; Wm. Gale, M.A., 
1614; a lady with homed head-dress of 
the 15th cent. ; and two or three others, 
also without inscriptions, but of later 
date. 

In the ch.-yard are the tombs of Joseph 
Visct. Micklethwaite, d. 1734 ; Mrs. Hester 
Chapone, the once popular authoress, 
who ended her days at Hadley, Dec. 
1801 ; John Monro, M.D., celebrated as 
a physician, and writer on Insanity, d. 
1791 ; and several of persons of local 
note. 

Near the ch. are two ranges of alms- 
houses : one founded by Sir Roger Wil- 
braham, in 1616, for 6 decayed house- 
keepers, for each of whom there is an 
endowment of £18 a year ; the other 
founded by Sir J. P. Paget for 3 poor 
men and as many women, and rebuilt in 
1832. 

At the upper end of Hadley Green, 
locally known as High-stone^ at the parting 
of the roads to Hatfield and St. Albans, 
stands the Obelisk (mentioned under 
Barnbt) erected in 1740, and which 
records that " Here was fought the famous 
battle between Edward IV. and the Earl 
of Warwick, April 14th, 1471, in which 
the Earl was defeated and slain." The 
fighting probably extended, as already 
stated, from near this spot, along Gladmore 
Heath, or Monkey Mead. The Obelisk 
was originally erected about 200 yards 
farther S. Just beyond the Obelisk, but 
in South Mimms par., is Wrotham Park, 
the seat of the Earl of Strafford. 

Among the many good residences in 
Hadley are the Manor House (Henry 
Hyde, Esq.), on the Green ; Hadley House 
(L. C. Tennyson D'Eyncourt, Esq.), on the 
Green ; the Priory (R. A. Glover, Esq.), 
near the ch. ; Oledsmuir House (Capt. 
C. Hemery); and Mount Home (Mrs. 
€rreen). TMs last is of some interest to 
the admirers of Coleridge. In 1836, two 
years after Coleridge's death, his friend 
and disciple. Prof. J. H. Green, relin- 
quished his practice as a surgeon, resigned 
his professorship at King's College, and 
gave up his other employments, and 



retired to Mount House in order to devote 
himself to the task of systematizing and 
publishing the philosophical doctrines he 
had received from Coleridge. Here, on 
this self-imposed labour, he spent nearly 
28 years — living to complete the book, 
but not to carry it through the press. 
He died Dec. 1863 : the book was pub- 
lished in 1866.* 

HAILEYBURY, Hebts (see An- 
well). 

HAINAULT FOREST, Essex, 
that portion of the Forest of Waltham 
lying S. and E. of the river Roding. (^See 
Eppino Forest.) The name, formerly 
Hen holt^ has been derived from the A.- 8. 
hean^ poor, of little value (having reference 
to the character of the land, as in Hendon, 
Henley, etc.), and holt, a wood. Dr. Morris 
has suggested that it may come from 
haynj a cleared and enclos^ space, and 
holt:\ It is not unlikely, however, look- 
ing at the character of the district, that 
it was originally KSan holt =^ the high 
wood. 

Hainault Forest extended K and S. 
from Aldborough Hatch to Forest Gate, 
beyond Chigwell Row, about 4 m., and 
E. and W. from Woodford nearly to Ha- 
vering, about 3i m., and was divided into 
East and West Hainault Walks. The 
greater part was in the manors of Barking 
and Dagenham, but it extended into the 
parishes of Woodford, Chigwell, Lam- 
boume, and Navestock. The entire area, 
according to the perambulation of the 
Commissioners of Land Revenue, 1793, 
and the estimate of the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, was about 17,000 
acres, but of this only 4000 acres 
remained unenK^losed in 1851, of which 
the King's Woods, or royal forest, com- 
prised 2900 acres. The Commissioners 
of 1793 reported that though no timber 
had been cut from the King's Wood for 
the use of the navy for above 50 years, it 
was particularly well fitted for the growth 
of oak for the navy. In our time Hainault 



* Spiritual Philosophy ; founded on the Teach- 
ings of the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge. By the 
late Joseph Henry Green, P.R.8. Edited, with a 
Memoir of the Author's Life, by John Simon, 
F.R.S. 

t Etymology of Local Names, p. 55. 
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Forest was a wild forest tract, of rough 
uplands and moist dells, for the most 
luirt covered ^ith pollard oak and horn- 
ixiam, and dense underwood, but with 
broad, wild, common -like spaces over- 
jrrown with furze, broom, and heather, 
while in some parts oak, ash, and beech 
grew unpruned, and of great size. 

Hainnult Forest, or so much of it as 
was within the manors of Barking and 
Dagenham, belonged from a very early 
jxiriod to the Abliy of Barking. On the 
suppression of religious houses it passed 
to the Crown. In the reign of Charles I. 
tlie manor of Barking was alienated, and 
from time to time other portions of the 
property were sold, but generally the soil 
of the King's Woods and the timber 
growing on it were reserved, as well as 
the rights of vert and venison. Hainault 
thus remained a royal forest, however 
diminished in extent, down to 1861, when 
it was resolved to disafforest and enclose 
it. An Act was accordingly obtained 
(14 and 15 Vict., cap. 43,) empowering 
the Government, after ascertaining and 
compensating the claims of the lords of 
manors, freeholders, and commoners in 
respect of their several forestal and 
common rights, to destroy or remove the 
deer, cut down the timber, enclose and 
appropriate the land, make roads, etc. 
The Crown obtained by allotment and 
purchase 2040 acres of land and the 
whole of the timber ; the remainder was 
appropriated to the several parishes and 
lords of manors. In 1868 the work of 
reclamation commenced. The trees, over 
100,000 in number, were all felled, and 
produced nearly £21,000, which sufficed 
to pay the preliminary expenses. The 
Crown lands were thoroughly drained 
and fenced, and at a cost of about 
£42,000 were converted into a compact 
property of about 8^ sq. m. The land 
was divided by rectangular roads, and 
laid out in farms, which are sufficiently 
described under Aldbobouoh Hatch. 

It was on a portion of Hainault Forest, 
now occupied by the Crown Farm, that 
the noted Ihirlop Fai/r was formerly 
held. {See Barking Sidb, p. 24.) The 
unenclosed fragments of the Forest, 
Crabtree Wood, etc., are noticed under 
Chiowbll Row, p. 99. 

HALING, SuBBEY {see Cboydon). 



HALLIFORD, Middx., (A.-S. 
Haletfhford, later HdUowford Pud Htd- 
fordy) consists of Lower Halliford, a 
hamlet of Shepperton. by the Thames- 
side, midway between Walton Bridge and 
Shepperton; and Upper Halliford, a 
hamlet of Sunbury, f m. N.E. of Lower 
Halliford, and the same distance W. by 
S. of Sunbury. 

Loreer Halliford is a little collection 
of dwellings nestling about a sharp 
curve of the Thames— solid old-fashioned 
houses, with gardens sloping down to 
the water, some smarter residences of 
the modem villa class, a shop or two, and 
a couple of inns. Along and across the 
river there are charming views — Oat- 
lands lying directly opposite, Walton and 
Ashley Park on one side, Weybridge on 
the other. The Red Lion is a favourite 
house of call for anglers, boatmen, and 
holiday parties, the narrow creek affording 
convenient shelter for punt or wherry, 
and the river off here excellent barbel 
fishing. By some, Halliford is conceived 
to owe its name to the ford a little to the 
B., by which probably Caesar crossed the 
Thames (see Cowby Stakbs) ; and if so 
it would be, as Dr. Guest has remarked, the 
first place from the river's mouth named 
after a ford over the Thames. But it 
should in fairness be noticed that the 
stream from Littleton flows to the Thames 
between Upper and Lower Halliford, and 
though now of little consequence, it may 
of old have formed a sort of creek, fordable 
near the present Hoo Bridge, and Halliford 
would then belong to the same class of 
river-side names as Deptford and Brent- 
ford. Roman remains have at different 
times been found in the vicinity, but 
apparently no British. In March 1868, 
some labourers digging in a field between 
Halliford and Littleton exhumed skele- 
tons, pottery, and various small and 
generally imperfect bronze ornaments: 
but they appear from the descriptions to 
have b^n Saxon. 

Upper Halliford is a moderate-sized 
agricultural hamlet. The manor belonged 
to Westminster Abbey, with a brief inter- 
val, from the time of King Bdgar to the 
Dissolution. 

HALSTEAD, Kent, a little E. 
of the Sevenoaks road, about 1 m. &,• 
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from the Chelsfield Stat, of the S.E. 
Rly. (Direct Tunbridge line), and 18 m. 
from London : pop. 366. 

The vill. consists of a few scattered 
cottages ; the church, nearly half a mile 
distant, stands within the grounds of 
Halstead Place. It is an agricultural 
vill., but much of the land is cultivated 
as fruit farms, and a good deal is still 
woodland. The surface is much broken ; 
the lanes are pleasant, and the uplands 
afford extensive prospects. Halstead 
Church (St. Margaret) consists of a nave, 
chancel, N. chapel, and W. tower and 
spire. The tower is old, and some traces 
of old work (including a piscina) may be 
found in the chancel ; but the body of the 
church, though old, has been modernized 
(brick and stucco, with plain round-headed 
windows), and is of no value or beauty ; 
whilst the interior is fiUed with high 
pews and a gallery, and has only common- 
place monts. Brasses: Wm. Burys, in 
armour, 1444 ; Wm. Petley, d- 1528, and 
wife Alys. 

Halstead Place (T. F. Bumaby- Atkins, 
Esq.) is a large plain red-brick mansion 
standing in a spacious and well-wooded 
park. Observe the noble elms about the 
house and the ch. path. Broke House is 
close to the hamlet of Bo-Peep^ 1 m. N. 
From the ch. there is a very pretty walk 
through the park southward towards 
Knockholt, and one across the fields N. 
towards Chelsfield. 

HAM, SuBBEY, a hamlet and eccl. 
district of Kingston-upon-Thames (pop. 
1347), lying between the Kingston road 
and the Thames, next to Petersham, and 
nearly midway between Kingston and 
Richmond. 

Ham is not mentioned in the Dom. 
Survey ; but lands at Ham were granted 
by Athelstane in 931 to his minister 
Wulfgar. Henry II. granted the manor 
to Maurice de Creoun. About 1271 it 
passed to Sir Robert Burnel ; afterwards 
by marriage to the Lovels. It was for- 
feited to the Crown on the attainder of 
Francis Visct. Lovel ("Lovel our Dog") 
after the battle of Bosworth. Ham was one 
of the manors bestowed by Henry VIII. 
on his divorced wife, Anne of Cleves. By 
James I. it was given to his eldest son 
Prince Henry, on whose decease it was 
transferred to his brother Prince Charles. 



In 1671 the manor of Ham was granted, 
with the lordship of Petersham, in fee to 
John Earl of Lauderdale and his wife 
Elizabeth Coimtess of Dysart, and to her 
heirs by her first husband ; and it has 
since remained the property of the Tolle- 
mache family. {See Ham House.) 

The village is very irregularly built, 
and comprises a street of commonplace 
houses, a number of houses of a better 
class, with some good old red-brick 
mansions, several cottages about the 
borders of a large common, and others 
of recent erection on ground newly laid 
out between the Common and the Thames. 
The meadows, with the avenues known as 
Ham Walks by the Thames, belong to 
Petersham. With these meadows are asso- 
ciated Gay and his great protectress the 
" old Duchess of Queensbury," once " Kitty 
beautiful and young," celebrated by Prior, 
Pope, and Swift, as well as Gay. She 
lived for many years in the house after- 
wards occupied by Lady Douglas, and 
brought here her moiety of the Clarendon 
Portraits. {See Gbove Pabk.) 

" Ham's embowering walks, , 

Beneath whose shade in spotless peace retired, 
With her the pleasLng partner of his heart 
The worthy Queensbury yet laments his Gay." * 

Gay is still to a certain extent the pre- 
siding genius of the Ham meadows, as 
Thomson is of the neighbouring Richmond 
Hill ; and a summer-house by the river- 
side between Ham Walks and Richmond 
is (or used to be) commonly pointed out 
by Thames boatmen to Cockney visitors 
as the place in which " Gay wrote Thom- 
son's Seasons." 

Ham Commas is a broad rough tract 
of about 20 acres of barren sand, bounded 
on the K. by the richly wooded uplands 
of Richmond Park, into which at Ham 
Gate there is an entrance by a ladder 
stile, whilst reaching half-way across 
the Common on the N. is a wide avenue 
of elms, which extends for nearly a mile 
— and free to all — ^to the famous closed 
gateway of Ham House. 

On the S. side of the open common i« 
Ham Church (St. Andrew), a chapel-like 
Dec. Gothic building (Gothic of forty 
years since) of white brick and stone, 
erected in 1832, when Ham, which till 
then had been a hamlet and chapelry of 

* Thomson, SMtons (SummerX jjyg^ 
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KinfTston paiiuh, was made an eccl. 
district. 

Ham House belongs to Ham by position, 
and is the manor-house, but is locally in 
Petersham par. : it is noticed in a separate 
article. Other seats are Morgan Ilouse^ 
long the residence of the Due de Chartres; 
the Manor Iloujte (S. Gilbert G. Scott, 
li.A.) ; Latchviere House, (Joshua Field, 
Esq.) ; The Elms (T. James, Esq.), etc. 

Hatch (the place in official documents 
is called Ham-with-Hatch) adjoins Ham 
Common, and is in fact a part of it. 
Here is the National Orphan Home, 
founded in 1848 for the education of 
girls for domestic service. The Home 
was rebuilt in 1861, and enlarged and 
completed in 1871. It is now capable of 
maintaining 200 children, were the funds 
snfficent: in December 1874 there were 
134 orphan girls in the Home : Office, 58, 
FallMaU. 

HAM, EAST, Essex (see East 
Ham). 

HAM HOUSE, Petersham, 
SuBBEY, the seat of the Earl of Dysart, 
a Jacobean brick mansion of good cha- 
racter, the scene of the Cabal, and the 
place set apart for the retreat of James II., 
stands on the rt. bank of the Thames, 
1 m. above Richmond Bridge, and oppo- 
site Twickenham. 

It was built in 1610 (the date and the 
words Vivat Rex are over the principal 
entrance door) for Sir Thomas v avasor, 
knight marshal of the Household to 
James I., and (1611) colleague of Bacon as 
Judge of the Marshal's Court. From him 
it passed to John Kams^, Visc't. of Had- 
dington in Scotland, Baron Kingston- 
upon-Thames, and Earl of Holdemesse 
in the English peerage, d. 1626, by whose 
executors it was sold to William Murray, 
Lord Huntingtower, and afterwards Earl 
of Dysart. On his decease the estate 
passed to his daughter Elizabeth, who 
became Countess of Dysart, and married 
first Sir Lionel Tollemache, by whom she 
had 5 daughters, and secondly (1672) 
John Maitland, Earl and afterwards Duke 
of Lauderdale, created, 1674, an English 
peer by the titles of Baron of Peter^am 
and Earl of Guildford. Lauderdale was 
one of the members of the notorious 



Cabal ministry — and according to Ma- 
caulay the most rapacious and dishonest 
of the five — who are traditionally said to 
have held their private councils at Ham 
House. Ijauderdale greatly altered and 
wholly refurnished the house '* with more 
than Italian luxury." ♦ 

"27 AuguMtj 1678.— To Ham, to see the hoiue 
ftnd garden of the I>ake of Landerdale, which k 
iiideede inferior to few of the beet villM in Italy 
itflulf e ; the hoiue f umish'd like a greate Pxinoe't ; 
tlio parterres, flower gardens, orangeries, grovei^ 
ayenues, ooorts, statues, perspectivea, foontaines, 
aviaries, and all this at the banks of the a w e e tast 
river in the world, must needes be adxnirable."^ 

The great Duke of Argyll — 

" Argyle, the State's whole thondeor bom to wield. 
And shake alike the senate and the fleJd " % — 

grandson of the Duchess of Lauderdale, 
was bom in Ham House, Oct. 10th, 1678, 
and d. at Sudbroke, Petersham, close by, 
in 1743. 

Lauderdale d. without issue in 1682, 
and the house has since continued Uie 
property and the residence of the Tolle- 
mache family. In December 1688, while 
James IL, still king, but powerless, was 
at Whitehall, and William, as yet only 
Prince of Orange, but virtually soyereign, 
was about to enter London, and take up 
his abode at St. James's, the peers assem- 
bled in council at Windsor agreed that it 
was inconvenient, and might be dangerons, 
for the two princes to have their hostile 
garrisons within a few hundred yards of 
each other. 

"The assembled Lords, therefore, thoo^t ^ 
advisable that James should be sent out of London. 
Haul, which had been Irailtf and decorated by 
Lauderdale, on the banks of the Thames, out df 
the plunder of Scotland and the bribes of Frano^ 
and which was regarded as the most luxoiiooa m 
villas, was proposed as a convenient retreat. ** 

A deputation of the lords was sent to 
James at Whitehall to announce their 
decision. 

" The King was awakened from his fixvt slumber ; 
and they were ushered into his bedchamber. Tliey 
delivered into his hand the letter with which they 
had been entrusted, and informed him that tlM 
Prince would be at Westminster in a few houriLand 
that His Majesty would do weU to set out for Ham 
before ten in the morning. James made some difll- 

* Masaulay, History of England, ohap. iiL 

t Evelyn, Diary. 

X Pope. 

I This, as we have seen, is incorrect ; Lander- 
dale only altered and refumiflhed the homae, boUt 
by Vayasor ao years before. 
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culties. He did not like Ham. It was a pleasant 
place in the summer, but cold and comfortless at 
Christmas, and was moreover unfurnished. Halifax 
answered that furniture should be instantly sent 
in. The three messengers retired, but were speedily 
followed by Middleton. who told them that the 
King would greatly prefer Rochester to Ham." * 

Notwithstanding Lauderdale's altera- 
tions, and the many subsequent mutations 
in architectural taste, Ham House retains 
its Vavasor and Jacobean character unim- 
paired — the best specimen of its time and 
style in the vicinity of the metropolis. 
The garden walls and great gate are 
equally good and untouched examples of 
the Lauderdale and Charles II. epoch. 
The house is of brick, with a tall slated 
roof. The principal front, which faces 
the river, presents a long facade, with 
many windows, an ornamented central 
entrance, and advanced wings terminating 
in semi-hexagonal bays. Above the ground- 
floor windows is a range of busts (of lead, 
but painted stone colour) within oval 
niches ; like ranges of busts being carried 
along the walls, which, bounding the 
lawn, extend from the house to the terrace 
and sunk-wall that separate the gardens 
from the meadows. On the lawn fronting 
the house is a colossal statue of the 
Thames. Altogether a quaint but uncom- 
monly pleasing combination. The back 
is equally quaint, and equally picturesque; 
but it is even more weird-looking, deso- 
late, and decaying. The walks are grass- 
grown ; the grand old gnarled pines " a 
forest Laocoon " seem writhing in a death- 
struggle. The lofty ornamental iron gates, 
flanked with piers and urns, and carrying 
the arms of Tollemache and Murray, which 
Walpole a century ago complained were 
never opened, have remained closed ever 
since, uupainted and rusting away. They 
have only, it is said, been opened once 
since they closed on Charles IL, and it may 
be that another sovereign must come before 
they again turn on their hinges. But the 
aspect of utter neglect which this back of 
the house presents is well calculated to 
foster superstitious fancies. It was this 
house, with its contorted firs and dreamy 
avenues, that inspired the vision of the 
haunted house in Hood's impressive poem 
' The Elm Tree.' 

The avenues and the meadows, the Ham 
Walks so often referred to by the writers 



Macaulay, Histoiy of England, chap. x. 



of Queen Anne's time, have always been 
celebrated, and are in their way unrivalled. 
(See Ham Walks.) The great avenue by 
the Thames side is over haif a mile long ; 
the Petersham Avenue is little less ; while 
from the back of the house to Ham Com- 
mon the " dappled path of mingled light 
and shade" extends for nearly a mile. 
Within the gates, house and gardens seem 
alike unchanged: terraces, parterres, 
bowling-green, fountains, flowers, — ^all are 
as of old. 

Inside the house, the antique character 
has been maintained almost unmodified — 
at first from neglect, of late from choice 
and feeling. The " old Countess of Dysart," 
who d. in the house in 1840, at the age of 
95, preserved scrupulously the ancestral 
furniture and state. Walpole, visiting it 
when his niece, Charlotte Walpole, had be- 
come Countess of Dysart, and mistress of 
Ham House, wrote thus of it a century 
since: — 

" I went yesterday to see my nieoe in her new 
prindpsUity of Ham. It delighted me and made me 
peeviE^. Close to the Tbfaaeaf in the centre of all 
rich and verdant beauty, it is so blocked up and 
barricaded with walls, vast trees, and gates, that 
you think yourself an hundred miles off, and an 
hundred years back. The old furniture is so mag- 
nifloently ancient, dreaiy and decayed, that at 
every step one's q[urit8 sixik, and all my passion for 
antiquity coiild not keep them up. Every minute 
I expected to see ghosts sweeping by; ghosts I 
would not give sixpence to see, Landerdales, Tolle- 
maches, and Maitlands. There is one old brown 
gallery full of Vandyok's and Lely's, charming 
miniatures, delightful Wouvenuans and Poelem- 
bnrghs, china, japan, bronzes, ivory cabinets, and 
silver dogs, pokers, bellows, etc., without end. 
One x>aii' of bellows is of filigree. In this state of 
pomp and tatters my nephew intends it shall re- 
main, and is so religious an observer of the vene- 
rable rites of his house, tliat because they were 
never opened by his father but once, for the late 
Lord Granville [whose daughter he had married] 
you are locked out and locked in, and after jour- 
neying all round the house, as you do roimd an 
old French fortified town, you are at last admitted 
through the stable-yard to cxeep along a dark pas- 
sage by the housekeeper's-ixxxm, and so by a back 
door into the great hall. He seepos as much afrad 
of water as a cat, for though you might ei^joy the 
Thames from every window of three sides of the 
house, you may tumble into it before you guess it 
is there Think of such a palace com- 
manding all the reach of Richmond and Twicken- 
ham, with a domain from the foot of Richmond 
Hill to Kingston Bridge, and then imagine its 
being as dismal and prospeotless as if it stood ' on 
Stanmore's wintiy wild ' I I don't see why a man 
should not be divorced from his prospect as well as 
from his wife for not being able to eiijoy it" * 



Horace Walpole to MoBtaga, June II, ITfO^ ^ 
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Kinfrston paiiHh, was made an ecol. 
district. 

Ham House belongs to Ham by position, 
and is tbe manor-house, but is locally in 
retersham ])ar. : it is ncjticed in a separate 
article. Other seats are Morgan Jlovse^ 
lonj^' the residence of the Due de Chartres; 
the Mant^r Home (S. Gilbert Q. Scott, 
It.A.) ; Ltiiclimere Ilovse, (Joshua Field, 
Es(|.) : The Elms (T. James, Esq.), etc. 

Hatch (the place in official documents 
is called Ham-with-Hatch) adjoins Ham 
(Common, and is in fact a part of it. 
Here is the Natioiuil Orphan Homey 
founded in 1848 for the education of 
girls for domestic service. The Home 
was rebuilt in 1861, and enlarged and 
completed in 1871. It is now capable of 
maintaining 200 children, were the funds 
sufficent: in December 1874 there were 
134 orphan girls in the Home : Office, 58, 
Fall Mall. 

HAM, EAST, Essex (see East 

Ham). 

HAM HOUSE, Petersham, 
SUBBBY, the seat of the Earl of Dysart, 
a Jacobean brick mansion of good cha- 
racter, the scene of the Cabal, and the 
place set apart for the retreat of James II., 
stands on the rt. bank of the Thames, 
1 m. above Kichmond Bridge, and oppo- 
site Twickenham. 

It was built in 1610 (the date and the 
words Vivat Rex are over the principal 
entrance door) for Sir Thomas v avasor, 
knight mw^al of the Household to 
James I., and (1611) colleague of Bacon as 
Judge of the Marshal's Court. From him 
it passed to John Ramsay, Yisct. of Had- 
dington in Scotland, Baron Kingston- 
upon-Thames, and Earl of Holdemesse 
in the English peerage, d. 1626, by whose 
executors it was sold to William Murray, 
Lord Huntingtower, and afterwards Earl 
of Dysart. On his decease the estate 
passed to his daughter Elizabeth, who 
became Countess of Dysart, and married 
first Sir Lionel Tollemache, by whom she 
had 5 daughters, and secondly (1672) 
John Maitland, Earl and afterwards Duke 
of Lauderdale, created, 1674, an English 
peer by the titles of Baron of Petersham 
and Earl of Guildford. Lauderdale was 
one of the members of the notorious 



Cabal ministry — and according to Ma- 
caulay the most rapacious and dishonest 
of the five — who are traditionally said to 
have held their private councils at Ham 
House. Lauderdale greatly altered and 
wholly refurnished the house " with more 
than Italian luxury." ♦ 

"27 Ammit, 1678.— To Ham, to see the hoiue 
ftnd ganlen of the I>ak6 of LaudercUde, whidi k 
iudeede inferior to few of the beat villaa in Italy 
itflulf e ; the house f uniiah'd like a greate Pxinoe's ; 
tlio parterres, flower guldens, orangeries, grovei^ 
avenuee, courts, statues, perspectives, foontaines, 
aviaries, and all this at the banks of the a w e e te st 
river in the world, must needes be adxnirable.''f 

The great Duke of Argyll — 

" Argvle, the State's whole thunder bom to wield. 
And shake alike the senate and the fleld ** % — 

grandson of the Duchess of Laaderdale, 
was bom in Ham House, Oct. 10th, 1678, 
and d. at 8udbroke, Petersham, close by, 
in 1743. 

Lauderdale d. without issue in 1682, 
and the house has since continued the 
property and the residence of tbe Tolle- 
mache family. In December 1688, while 
James IL, still king, but powerless, was 
at Whitehall, and William, as yet only 
Prince of Orange, but virtually sovereign, 
was about to enter London, and take up 
his abode at St. James's, the peers assem* 
bled in council at Windsor agreed that it 
was inconvenient, and might be dangerous, 
for the two princes to have their hostile 
garrisons within a few hundred yards of 
each other. 

"The assembled Lords, therefore, thoofht i^ 
advisable ih&t James should be sent out of TxaidDn. 
Ham, which had been built f and deroorated hj 
Lauderdale, on the banks of the Thamaa, oat of 
the plunder of Scotland and the bribes of Franoeu 
and which was r^;arded as the most luxuiloiis ai 
villas, was proposed as a convenient retrea*." 

A deputation of the lords was sent to 
James at Whitehall to announce their 
decision. 

" The King was awakened from his fixvt slumber ; 
and they were ushered into his bedchamber. Thej 
delivered into his hand the letter with wbieh thej 
had been entrusted, and informed him that m 
Prince would be at Westminster in a few hoonLand 
that Uis Majesty would do weU to set out for Ham 
before ten in the morning. James made some dUB- 

* Masaulay, History of England, ohap. iii 
t Evelyn, Diary, 
t Pope. 

I This, as we have seen, is inconreot ; Lauder^ 
le only altered and ref umiflhed the hooM, Irattt 
by Vavasor 60 years before. 
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culties. He did not like Ham. It was a pleasant 
place in the summer, but cold and comfortless at 
Christmas, and was moreover unfurnished. Halifax 
answered that furniture should be instantly sent 
ill. The three messengers retired, but were speedily 
followed by Middleton. who told them that the 
King would greatly prefer Rochester to Ham." * 

Notwithstanding Lauderdale's altera- 
tions, and the many subsequent mutations 
in architectural taste, Ham House retains 
its Vavasor and Jacobean character unim- 
j^aired — ^the best specimen of its time and 
style in the vicinity of the metropolis. 
I'be garden walls and great gate are 
equally good and untouched examples of 
the Lauderdale and Charles II. epoch. 
The house is of brick, with a tall slated 
roof. The principal front, which faces 
the river, presents a long facade, with 
many windows, an ornamented central 
entrance, and advanced wings terminating 
in semi-hexagonal bays. Above the ground- 
floor windows is a range of busts (of lead, 
but painted stone colour) within oval 
niches ; like ranges of busts being carried 
along the walls, which, bounding the 
lawn, extend from the house to the terrace 
and sunk-wall that separate the gardens 
from the meadows. On the lawn fronting 
the house is a colossal statue of the 
Thames. Altogether a quaint but uncom- 
monly pleasing combination. The back 
is equally quaint, and equally picturesque; 
but it is even more weird-looking, deso- 
late, and decaying. The walks are grass- 
prown ; the grand old gnarled pines " a 
forest Laocoon " seem writhing in a death- 
struggle. The lofty ornamental iron gates, 
flanked with piers and urns, and carrying 
the arms of Tollemache and Murray, which 
Walpole a century ago complained were 
never opened, have remained closed ever 
since, uupainted and rusting away. They 
have only, it is said, been opened once 
since they closed on Charles II., and it may 
be that another sovereign must come before 
they again turn on their hinges. But the 
aspect of utter neglect which this back of 
the house presents is well calculated to 
foster superstitious fancies. It was this 
house, with its contorted firs and dreamy 
avenues, that inspired the vision of the 
haunted house in Hood's impressive poem 
* The Elm Tree.' 

The avenues and the meadows, the Ham 
Walks so often referred to by the writers 



Macaulay, Histoiy of England, chap. z. 



of Queen Anne's time, have always been 
celebrated, and are in their way unrivalled. 
{See Ham Walks.) The great avenue by 
the Thames side is over half a mile Ions: ; 
the Petersham Avenue is little less ; while 
from the back of the house to Ham Com- 
mon the " dappled path of mingled light 
and shade" extends for nearly a mile. 
Within the gates, house and gardens seem 
alike unchanged: terraces, parterres, 
bowling-green, fountains, flowers, — aU are 
as of old. 

Inside the house, the antique character 
has been maintained almost unmodified — 
at first from neglect, of late from choice 
and feeling. The " old Countess of Dysart," 
who d. in the house in 1840, at the age of 
96, preserved scrupulously the ancestral 
furniture and state. Walpole, visiting it 
when his niece, Charlotte Walpole, had be- 
come Countess of Dysart, and mistress of 
Ham House, wrote thus of it a century 
since ; — 

" I went yesterday to see my nieoe in her new 
principality of Ham. It delighted me and made me 
peeidE^. Close to the Thames, in the centre of all 
rich and verdant beauty, it is so blocked np and 
barricaded with walls, vast trees, and gates, that 
von think yourself an hundred miles off, and an 
hundred years back. The old furniture is so mag- 
nificently andenl^ dreaiy and decayed, that at 
every step one's qoirits sink, and all ii^ passion for 
antiquity ooiild not keep thfltrn up. Every minute 
I expected to see ghosts sweeping by; ghosts I 
would not nve sinenoe to see, Lauderoides, Tollo- 
maches, and MaitiandB. There is one old brown 
gallery full of Vandvoik's and Lely's, ehanning 
miniatures, delightful Wouvermans and Poelem- 
burghs, chma, japan, bronns, ivoiy cabinets, and 
silver dog^ pokers, bellows, etc., without end. 
Onepairof bellows is of filigree. In this state uif 
pomp and tatters m^ nephew intends it shall re- 
main, and is so religious an obMrver of the vene- 
rable rites of his house, that beqanse they were 
never opened by his father bat onoe, for the lato 
Lor^ GranTillp- r~^^•'^ ''rnffhtflr he "hatS i£iLiMrriv4l 
you tue Wketi '■!,; .; .! ..i. Ktsd Ln, and aft^r juur-^ 
iu\yn\g all miiiid Uit. i^uiUhHa, ai you du round 
old Frtjiioh fortified t^wii, yon are at last * ^ "^ 
throiifb tiia itablehyard to creep aiacig a d 
sagH by the LoiuekAejHf^t-iiMiu, ilu«I m by 
dotir ill to th* gnect hatL He fteepift aa mu^phl 
of water aa a cat, for thfrngli you might vriju 
ThAmtii troiQ. eT«ry window of ihi«« Bi*la« C 
houiet y*^ oiay Uunble iiito ii before yoiih p 
IB them . . . , ♦ Thiiit of auoh b 
muidtng all th6 reach of ^ci^tumid \ 
1mm, with a domam from th« foat { 
HiU to K-u^gston Bridge, miA ttie»^ 
"beiDg as diiEUial and provpeotl^ne m f* 
atAiiPiore'H wiiitry wild ' I 1 don't, 
ahooid not b€* divoroed from hi& |>i' 
fruEU his wife lac not twii;^ abUj ^ 



* HOTd4se WfiJpolft to MoQta^iai, J 
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KinfTston pariBh, was made an eccl. 
district. 

Ham House belongs to Ham by position, 
and is the manor-house, but is locally in 
Petersham par. : it is noticed in a separate 
article. Other seats are Morgan Houscy 
long the residence of the Due de Chartres; 
the Manor Houw (S. Gilbert G. Scott, 
ll.A.) ; Latchniere House, (Joshua Field, 
Esq.) ; The Elms (T. James, Esq.), etc. 

Hatch (the place in official documents 
is called Ham-with-Hatch) adjoins Ham 
Common, and is in fact a part of it. 
Here is the Nationdl Orphan Home, 
founded in 1848 for the education of 
girls for domestic service. The Home 
was rebuilt in 1861, and enlarged and 
completed in 1871. It is now capable of 
maintaining 200 children, were the funds 
sufficent : in December 1874 there were 
134 orphan girls in the Home : Office, 58, 
Pall Mall. 

HAM, EAST, Essex {see East 

Ham). 

HAM HOUSE, Petersham, 
SURBEY, the seat of the Earl of Dysart, 
a Jacobean brick mansion of good cha- 
racter, the scene of the Cabal, and the 
place set apart for the retreat of James II., 
stands on the rt. bank of the Thames, 
1 m. above Richmond Bridge, and oppo- 
site Twickenham. 

It was built in 1610 (the date and the 
words Vivat Rex are over the principal 
entrance door) for Sir Thomas Vavasor, 
knight marshal of the Household to 
James I., and (1611) colleague of Bacon as 
Judge of the Marshal's Court. From him 
it passed to John Ramsay, Yisct. of Had- 
dington in Scotland, Baron Kingston- 
upon-Thames, and Earl of Holdemesse 
in the English peerage, d. 1626, by whose 
executors it was sold to William Murray, 
Lord Huntingtower, and afterwards Earl 
of Dysart. On his decease the estate 
passed to his daughter Elizabeth, who 
became Countess of Dysart, and married 
first Sir Lionel ToUemache, by whom she 
had 5 daughters, and secondly (1672) 
John Maitland, Earl and afterwards Duke 
of Lauderdale, created, 1674, an English 
peer by the titles of Baron of Peterdiam 
and Earl of Guildford. Lauderdale was 
one of the members of the notorious 



Cabal ministry — and according to Ma- 
caulay the most rapacious and dishonest 
of the five — who are traditionally said to 
have held their private councila at Ham 
House. Jjauderdale greatly altered and 
wholly refurnished the house '* witii more 
than Italian luxury." ♦ 

"27 AuguH, 1678.— To Ham, to see the houe 
and garden of the Duke of Lauderdale, which ii 
indeede inferior to few of the best tUIm in Italy 
itself e ; the house f oniish'd like a greate Prinoe'i ; 
the parterres, flower gardens, orangeries, grorei^ 
avenues, courts, statues, perspeotiyes, fountalnes, 
aviaries, and till this at the banks of the m ee test 
river in the world, must needes be admirable.''^ 

The great Duke of Argyll — 

" Argyle, the State's whole thunder bom to wield, 
And shake alike the senate and the field ** {— 

grandson of the Duchess of Lauderdale, 
was bom in Ham House, Oct. 10th, 1678, 
and d. at Sudbroke, Petersham, dose by, 
in 1743. 

Lauderdale d. without issue in 1683, 
and the house has since continued tiie 
property and the residence of the ToUe- 
mache family. In December 1688, while 
James II., still king, but powerless, was 
at Whitehall, and William, as yet only 
Prince of Orange, but virtually sovereign, 
was about to enter London, and take np 
his abode at St. James's, the peers assem- 
bled in council at Windsor agreed that it 
was inconvenient, and might be dangerons, 
for the two princes to have their hostile 
garrisons within a few hundred yards of 
each other. 

"The assembled Lords, therefore, thoa|^t ift 
advisable that James should be sent out of Txinrtwi. 
Ham, which had been built | and decorated by 
Lauderdale, on the banks of the Thames, out uz 
the jdunder of Scotland and the bribes of Ynsaoo. 
and which was r^;arded as the most luxnriont of 
villas, was proposed as a convenient retreal** 

A deputation of the lords was sent to 
James at Whitehall to announce their 
decision. 

'' The King was awakened from his fint alwDber ; 
and they were ushered into his bed(diamber. They 
delivered into his hand the letter with wbich th«y 
had been entrusted, and informed him that tlie 
Prince would be at Westminster in a few hooTLand 
that His Majesty would do well to set out for Ham 
before ten in the morning. Jamea made some dilB- 

* Masaulay, History of England, dhap. iiL 

t Evelyn, Diary. 

X Pope. 

§ This, as we have seen, is incorreot ; Lander* 
dale only altered and refurnished the house, built 
by Vavasor 60 years before. 
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culties. He did not like Ham. It was a pleasant 
place in the summer, but cold and comfortless at 
Christmas, and was moreover unfurnished. Halifax 
answered that furniture should be instantly sent 
ill. The three messengers retired, but were speedily 
followed by Middleton. who told them that the 
King would greatly prefer Rochester to Ham." * 

Notwithstanding Lauderdale's altera- 
tions, and the many subsequent mutations 
in architectural taste, Ham House retains 
its Vavasor and Jacobean character unim- 
paired — ^the best specimen of its time and 
style in the vicinity of the metropolis. 
The garden walls and great gate are 
equally good and untouched examples of 
the Lauderdale and Charles II. epoch. 
The house is of brick, with a tall slated 
roof. The principal front, which faces 
the river, presents a long facade, with 
many windows, an ornamented central 
entrance, and advanced wings terminating 
in semi-hexagonal bays. Above the ground- 
floor windows is a range of busts (of lead, 
but painted stone colour) witlun oval 
niches ; like ranges of busts being carried 
along the walls, which, bounding the 
lawn, extend from the house to the terrace 
and sunk-waU that separate the gardens 
from the meadows. On the lawn fronting 
the house is a colossal statue of the 
Thames. Altogether a quaint but uncom- 
monly pleasing combination. The back 
is equally quaint, and equally picturesque; 
but it is even more weird-looking, deso- 
late, and decaying. The walks are grass- 
grown ; the grand old gnarled pines " a 
forest Laocoon " seem writhing in a death- 
struggle. The lofty ornament^ iron gates, 
flanked with piers and urns, and carrying 
the arms of Tollemache and Murray, which 
Walpole a century ago complained were 
never opened, have remained closed ever 
since, unpainted and rusting away. They 
have only, it is said, been opened once 
since they closed on Charles IL, and it may 
be that another sovereign must come before 
they again turn on their hinges. But the 
aspect of utter neglect which this back of 
the house presents is well calculated to 
foster superstitious fancies. It was this 
house, with its contorted firs and dreamy 
avenues, that inspired the vision of the 
haunted house in Hood's impressive poem 
' The Ehn Tree.' 

The avenues and the meadows, the Ham 
Walks so often referred to by the writers 

* Macaulay, History of England, chsq^. z. 



of Queen Anne's time, have always been 
celebrated, and are in their way unrivalled. 
(^See Ham Walks.) The great avenue by 
the Thames side is over half a mile long ; 
the Petersham Avenue is little less ; while 
from the back of the house to Ham Com- 
mon the " dappled path of mingled light 
and shade" extends for nearly a mile. 
Within the gates, house and gardens seem 
alike unchanged: terraces, parterres, 
bowling-green, fountains, flowers, — ^all are 
as of old. 

Inside the house, the antique character 
has been maintained almost unmodified — 
at first from neglect, of late from choice 
and feeling. The " old Countess of Dysart," 
who d. in the house in 1840, at the age of 
96, preserved scrupulously the ancestral 
furniture and state. Walpole, visiting it 
when his niece, Charlotte Walpole, had be- 
come Countess of Dysart, and mistress of 
Ham House, ivrote thus of it a century 
since : — 

" I went yesterday to see my nieoe in her new 
principaliiy of Ham. It delighted me and made me 
peevish. Close to the Th^unes, in the centre of all 
rich and verdant beauty, it is ao blocked up and 
barricaded with walls, vast trees, and gates, that 
you think yourself an hundred miles off, and an 
himdred years back. The old furniture is so mag- 
nificently ancienl^ dreaiy and decayed, that at 
every step one's spirits sink, and all my pEwsion for 
antiquity could not keep them up. Every minute 
I expected to see ghosts sweeping by; ghosts I 
would not nve sixpence to see, Lauderdales, Tolle- 
maches, and Maitlands. There is one old brown 
gallery full of Vandyok's and Lely's, charming 
miniatures, delightful Wouvermans and Poelem- 
burghs, china, japan, bronzes, ivory cabinets, and 
silver dogs, pokers, bellows, etc., without end. 
One pair of bellows is of filigree. In this state of 
pomp and tatters my nephew intends it shall re- 
main, and in so religious an observer of the vene- 
rable rites of his noose, that because they were 
never opened by his father but once, for the late 
Lord Granville [whose daughter he had married] 
you are locked out and locked in, and after jour- 
neying all roimd the house, as you do round an 
old French fortified town, you are at last admitted 
through tiie stable-yard to creep along a dark pas- 
sage by the housekeeper's-i'oom, and so by a back 
door into the great hall. He see|ns as much afra.d 
of water as a cat, for tiiough you might enjoy the 
Thames from every window of tiiree sides of the 
house, you may tumble into it before you guess it 
is there Tjtiink of such a palace com- 
manding all the reach of Richmond and Twicken- 
ham, with a domain from the foot of Richmond 
Hill to Kingston Bridge, and then imagine its 
being as dismal and prospeotless as if it stood ' on 
Stanmore's wintry wud ' I I don't see why a man 
should not be divorced from his prospect as well as 
from his wife for not being able to e^joy it." * 

* Horace Walpole to Montagu, June 11, 1770^ 
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KinfTston parish, was made an ecol. 
district. 

Ham House belongs to Ham by position, 
and is the manor-house, but is locally in 
Petersham par. : it is noticed in a separate 
article. Other seats are Morgan llouse^ 
long the residence of the Due de Chartres; 
the Manor Houw (S. Gilbert G. Scott, 
ll.A.) ; Latchmere House, (Joshua Field, 
Esq.) ; The Elms (T. James, Esq.), etc. 

Hatch (the place in official documents 
is called Ham-with-Hatch) adjoins Ham 
Common, and is in fact a part of it. 
Here is the National Orphan Home, 
founded in 1848 for the education of 
girls for domestic service. The Home 
was rebuilt in 1861, and enlarged and 
completed in 1871. It is now capable of 
maintaining 200 children, were the funds 
sufficent: in December 1874 there were 
134 orphan girls in the Home : Office, 58, 
PaUMall. 

HAM, EAST, Essex {see East 

Ham). 

HAM HOUSE, Petersham, 

SUBBEY, the seat of the Earl of Dysart, 
a Jacobean brick mansion of good cha- 
racter, the scene of the Cabal, and the 
place set apart for the retreat of James II., 
stands on the rt. bank of the Thames, 
1 m. above Richmond Bridge, and oppo- 
site Twickenham. 

It was built in 1610 (the date and the 
words Vivat Rex are over the principal 
entrance door) for Sir Thomas Vavasor, 
knight marshal of the Household to 
James I., and (1611) colleague of Bacon as 
Judge of the Marshal's Court. From him 
it passed to John Ramsay, Visct. of Had- 
dington in Scotland, Baron Kingston- 
upon-Thames, and Earl of Holdernesse 
in the English peerage, d. 1626, by whose 
executors it was sold to William Murray, 
Lord Huntingtower, and afterwards Earl 
of Dysart. On his decease the estate 
passed to his daughter Elizabeth, who 
became Countess of Dysart, and married 
first Sir Lionel ToUemache, by whom she 
had 5 daughters, and secondly (1672) 
John Maitland, Earl and afterwards Duke 
of Lauderdale, created, 1674, an English 
peer by the titles of Baron of Peterdiam 
and Earl of Guildford. Lauderdale was 
one of the members of the notorious 



Cabal ministry — and according to Ma- 
caulay the most rapacious and dishonest 
of the five — ^who are traditionally said to 
have held their private councils at Ham 
House. Ijauderdale greatly altered and 
wholly refurnished the house " witii more 
than Italian luxury." ♦ 

"27 AxiguH, 1678.— To Ham, to see the houe 
and garden of the Duke of LauderdeJe, which ii 
indeede inferior to few of the best villas in Italy 
itself e ; the hoiue f omish'd like a greate Priiioe'i ; 
the parterres, flower gardens, orangeries, grorei^ 
aTeniiee, courts, statues, perspeotiyes, fountahws, 
aviaries, and all this at the banks of the s wee teit 
river in the world, must needes be admiraU«.'*'f 

The great Duke of Argyll — 

" Argvle, the State's whole thunder bom to wisld, 
And shake alike the senate and the field ** {— 

grandson of the Duchess of Lauderdale, 
was bom in Ham House, Oct. 10th, 1678, 
and d. at Sudbroke, Petersham, dose by, 
in 1743. 

Lauderdale d. without issue in 1683, 
and the house has since continued tiie 
property and the residence of the ToUe- 
mache family. In December 1688, while 
James II., still king, but powerless, was 
at Whitehall, and William, as yet only 
Prince of Orange, but virtually sovereign, 
was about to enter London, and take np 
his abode at St. James's, the peers assem- 
bled in council at Windsor agreed that it 
was inconvenient, and might be danserons, 
for the two princes to have their nostile 
garrisons within a few hundred yards of 
each other. 

"The assembled Lords, therefore, thoui^t ift 
advisable that James should be sent out of J 



Ham, which had been built | and decorated by 
Lauderdale, on the banks of the Thames, out uz 
the plunder of Scotland and the bribes of Ynsaoo. 
and which was r^;arded as the most luxurious of 
villas, was proposed as a convenient retreatw** 

A deputation of the lords was sent to 
James at Whitehall to announce their 
decision. 

" The King was awakened from his fizat slmnber ; 
and they were ushered into his bed(diamber. Tliey 
delivered into his hand the letter with wbieh th«y 
had been entrusted, and informed him that the 
Prince would be at Westminster in a few hooTLand 
that His Majesty would do well to set out for Ham 
before ten in the morning. James nude some dilB- 

* Masaulay. History of England, chap. iiL 

t Evelyn, Diary. 

X Pope. 

§ This, as we have seen, is incorrect ; Laioder* 
dale only altered and refurnished the house, built 
by Vavasor 60 years before. 
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culties. He did not like Ham. It was a pleasant 
place in the summer, but cold and comfortless at 
Christmas, and was moreover unfurnished. Halifax 
answered that furniture should be instantly sent 
ill. The three messengers retired, but were speedily 
followed by Middleton, who told them that the 
King would greatly prefer Rochester to Ham." * 

Notwithstanding Lauderdale's altera- 
tions, and the many subsequent mutations 
in architectural taste, Ham House retains 
its Vavasor and Jacobean character unim- 
paired — ^the best specimen of its time and 
style in the vicinity of the metropolis. 
The garden walls and great gate are 
equally good and untouched examples of 
the Lauderdale and Charles II. epoch. 
The house is of brick, with a tall slated 
roof. The principal front, which faces 
the river, presents a long facade, with 
many windows, an ornamented central 
entrance, and advanced wings terminating 
in semi-hexagonal bays. Above the ground- 
floor windows is a range of busts (of lead, 
but painted stone colour) within oval 
niches ; like ranges of busts being carried 
along the walls, which, bounding the 
lawn, extend from the house to the terrace 
and sunk- wall that separate the gardens 
from the meadows. On the lawn j&onting 
the house is a colossal statue of the 
Thames. Altogether a quaint but uncom- 
monly pleasing combination. The back 
is equally quaint, and equally picturesque ; 
but it is even more weird-looking, deso- 
late, and decaying. The walks are grass- 
grown ; the grand old gnarled pines " a 
forest Laocoon " seem writhing in a death- 
struggle. The lofty ornament^ iron gates, 
flankSi with piers and urns, and carrying 
the arms of Tollemache and Murray, which 
Walpole a century ago complained were 
never opened, have remained closed ever 
since, uupainted and rusting away. They 
have only, it is said, been opened once 
since they closed on Charles II., and it may 
be that another sovereign must come before 
they again turn on their hinges. But the 
aspect of utter neglect which this back of 
the house presents is well calculated to 
foster superstitious fancies. It was this 
house, with its contorted firs and dreamy 
avenues, that inspired the vision of the 
haunted house in flood's impressive poem 
* The Bhn Tree.' 

The avenues and the meadows, the Ham 
Walks so often referred to by the writers 

* Macaulay, History of England, chsq^. z. 



of Queen Anne's time, have always been 
celebrated, and are in their way unrivalled. 
(See Ham Walks.) The great avenue by 
the Thames side is over half a mile long ; 
the Petersham Avenue is little less ; while 
from the back of the house to Ham Com- 
mon the " dappled path of mingled light 
and shade" extends for nearly a mile. 
Within the gates, house and gardens seem 
alike unchanged; terraces, parterres, 
bowling-green, fountains, flowers, — ^all are 
as of old. 

Inside the house, the antique character 
has been maintained almost unmodified — 
at first from neglect, of late from choice 
and feeling. The " old Countess of Dysart," 
who d. in the house in 1840, at the age of 
96, preserved scrupulously the ancestral 
furniture and state. Walpole, visiting it 
when his niece, Charlotte Walpole, had be- 
come Countess of Dysart, and mistress of 
Ham House, ivrote thus of it a century 
since: — 

** I went yesterday to see my nieoe in her new 
principality of Ham. It delighted me and made me 
peevish. Close to the Th^umes, in the centre of all 
rich and verdant beauty, it is so blocked up and 
barricaded with walls, vast trees, and gates, that 
you think yourself an hundred miles off, and an 
hundred years back. The old furniture is so mag- 
nificently ancient, dreary and decayed, that at 
every step one's spirits ank, and all my pEwsion for 
antiquity could not keep them up. Every minute 
I expected to see ^oets sweeping by; ghosts I 
would not nve si^roence to see, Lauderdales, Tolle- 
maches, and MaitlandB. There is one old brown 
gallery full of Vaxulyok's and Lely's, charming 
miniatures, delightful Wouvermans and Poelem- 
burghs, china, japan, bronzes, ivory cabinets, and 
silver dogs, pokers, bellows, etc., without end. 
One pair of bellows is of filigree. In this state of 
pomp and tatters my nephew intends it shall re- 
main, and is so religious an observer of the vene- 
rable rites of his house, that because they were 
never opened by his father but once, for the late 
Lord Granville [whose daughter he had married] 
you are locked out and locked in, and after jour- 
neying all roimd the house, as you do round an 
old French fortified town, you are at last admitted 
through the stable-ysurd to creep along a dark pas- 
sage by the housekeeper's-i-oom, and so by a back 
door into the great hall. He see|ns as much afra.d 
of water as a cat, for though you might enjoy the 
Thames from every window of tiuree sides of the 
house, you may tumble into it before you guess it 
is there T^nk of such a palace com- 
manding all the reach of Richmond and Twicken- 
ham, with a domain from the foot of Ri(dmiond 
Hill to Kingston Bridge, and then imagine its 
being as dismal and proepeotless as if it stood ' on 
Stanmore's wintry vnld ' ! I don't see why a man 
^ould not be divorced from his prospect as well as 
from his wife for not being able to e^joy it." * 

* Horace Walpole to Moatago, June II, 1770^ 
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Korty years later, Queen Charlotte, in a 
letter to one of her own family, (Sept. 7, 
18lM),) descrilHHl in her imperft'tt Eni^'lish 
a visit Hhe macle to Ham Ilouse, and the 
impression it made on her : — 

"Tlie Rain having oaaoed I/ly. Caroline wialied 
to iiliow me from ilam walkHtliu View of the Uivur 
and likewiiie tliatof Lord Dysart'it Place and aa 
Hlie haa been favoured yrilh a Key iShe otfered to 
carry un Uiere, we walked and mo«t delightfiill 
it wuH there, and saw not only the Uoum, but all 
tliH Heautifull Old China which a Civil House- 
keei>er otfered to tdiow ua. It is bo fine a Collection 
that to know and ailmire it as one ought to do 
would require many Uoura, but when all the Fine 
PuintiJig)}, Cabinets of Exoelleut Workmanship, 
both in Ivory and Amber also attrack Yr. Notice 
Dhva are reauired to see it with Advantage to one- 
self. The Ilouse is much altered since I saw it by 
repairing and tho' the old l<\tmiture still remains 
it lA kept so clean, that even under the Tattered 
State of Hangings and Chairs One must admire the 
goiNl Taste of Our forefathers and their Magni- 
ficence. The Paniuet^ Floors have been taken up 
with great Care, Cleaned and relaid and in order 
to iireserve them the Present Lord has put Carpets 
over them, but of Course not Nailed down. I saw 
this time also the Chapel which is so dark and 
Dunial tliat I could not go into it. Upon the 
whole the Place remaining in its old Stile is 
Beautiful! and Magnificent both within and with- 
out, but truly Melancholy. Mv Lord is very little 
there since tlie Death of His Lady for whom he 
had the greatest rogard and attention." * 

The chief apartments are the Central 
Jfall, a large and stately room, paved with 
black and white marble, and surrounded 
by an open gallery. From it ascends a 
grand staircase of six flights, with massive 
balustrades of solid widnut, ornamented 
with military trophies. The state recep- 
tion room, called the Queen's Audience 
Chamber, but also known as the Cabal 
Chamber, a rather dark room at the back 
of the house, has the initials I. L. E., 
(John, Elizabeth, Lauderdale,) beneath a 
coronet. It is hung with old tapestry, as 
are also some of the smaller rooms. In 
the Queen's Closet is a chimneypiece of 
good work. The Blue and Silver Room 
is ornamented with the Tudor-shaped 
crown. A suite of rooms known as the 
Duchess of Lauderdale's, is remarkable as 
having been preserved — furniture, fittings, 
and all else — ^just as they were left by the 
imperious beauty. In a sort of boudoir or 
dressing-room, opening from her bedroom, 
arc her arm-chair and writing-desk, her 
tall walking-cane, a shorter cane, and 



* Extracts of the Journal and Correspondence of 
Miss Berry, vol. U., p. 423. 



other articles of personal use. Here, too, 
are various drawmgs and other memorials 
of her presence. The North Drawing- 
room is, however, perhaps the most per- 
fect example of the Lauderdale time and 
state. All the rich old furniture, including 
the great cabinet of ivory and cedar, 
remains ; there is an elaborate marble 
chimneypiece, with its sculptured all^o- 
ries, and bronze andirons on the hearth. 
The Library looks the perfect retreat for 
learned leisure, and is full of rare books 
in choice old bindings : it contains, or at 
one time contained, as many as 14 Caztons, 
and some of the rarest Wynkyn de 
Wordes. Here are also preserved many 
papers of great historical mterest. Much 
of the panelling throughout the house is of 
the Charles II. period, and some of the 
recesses are filled with sea-fights painted 
by the elder Vandevelde expressly for the 
places they occupy. Some of the ceilings 
are by Verrio. The (Jallery on the W. 
side of the house, over 80 ft. long, is hung, 
as Walpole mentions, with portraits said 
to be by Vandyck and Lely ; the light is 
bad, and they are seen with difiiculty, but 
the ascription of some at least of the 
Vandycks is questionable. The Tapestry 
Room has four subjects copied 'from 
Raphael's Cartoons — Paul Preaching at 
Athens, Elymas struck with Blindness, 
the Death of Ananias, and Peter and 
John at the Beautiful Gate. It is believed 
they were some of those wrought at Mort- 
lake. The Chapel mentioned above, by 
the Hall, has been recently very richly 
fitted by Lady Huntingtower for the 
Roman Catholic service. 

Among the few really important pic- 
tures, the following deserve notice. A 
Portrait of James I. when old : there is 
a small copy of it at Hampton Court. 
Duke and Duchess of Lauderdale, half- 
lengths on one canvas, Lely. Charles II., 
a good portrait, Lely, Sir Henry Vane, 
the elder ; f-l., his hand on a stick ; a well- 
painted portrait in Vandyck's manner. 
Wm. Murray, Earl of Dysart, in armour. 
The Countess of Bedford, daughter of 
CaiT, Earl of Somerset, and the divorced 
wife of the Earl of Essex, mother of Wil- 
liam Lord Russell. Vandyck, holding a 
simfiower, a copy of a picture often copied. 
The miniatures are rather numerous, and 
unusually good and interesting ; and the 
china, jewellery, and various other items 
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jintique articlefl of an orDftTnental charac- 
ter, are curious and atti'aetiTe. The house 
can orjJy be seen hy special permission. 

HAM WALKS, called hy Thom- 
gnn. m big ' Seswons/ *' Ham's umbrageous 
wnlks/'* occupy the meadows fadng Ham 
H 0X1 96 — *^ where silver Thames firiit rural 
prows," — and extend from the house as 
far as Twickenham Fcny, The walks are 
'' all oyerarched with lofty eiras," in groves 
and avenues of magnificent trees. Time 
is, however, telling npon them, and the 
storms of the last winters have Md many 
a giant low. 

Ham Walks were a faTOurite lounjsfe of 
Sivift, Pope^ and Gay : of Swift whilst at 
Sheent of Pope whilst Gay lived in the 
house of the old Duchess of Queensbury ; f 
and thoy are often rcferrpd to in Walpole^s 
letters. The ' Daily Post' of Friday, June 
4, 172B, contained the following advertise- 
ineut : — 

*" Wbei^HS thm hu b«ea a RcondjiTDtifi papei- 
firitxi abotit the Btreeta uDder the titje of ' A Pop 
uiHin Popo.' t JEttiiDii ting: that I wa* whipt in Ham 
Walks on Thiusday laet : tbia is to gift notiu^^ tkat 
I did not Jitfr wut'of my hotme at Twiokenhaixk on 
thnt day, and this SMnii la a m&lkiaiKe and 111- 
l^juiirlud iTftport^ Ah P/'[ofk] 

Dennis asserted that for long after the 
publication of ' The Dunciad/ in 1 72 S^ Pope 
** never dared to appear without a tall 
Iriahmau to attend birn."§ 

HAMMERSMITH, Middx., 
a town and nicmher of the pari i a* 
mentarj borough of Cheleea; pop, 
42,691. Virtually a suburb of the 
mt^tropolis, Hammersmith extends from 
Konisington along the Western Eoatl to 
Tumham Green, and by the Thames to 
Chiswick. It is 3^ m. from Hyde Park 
Corner ; the L, and S.W„ the MetVopoHtan 
Extension, and the N. London Rlys. haire 
Ktatfi.: the Metropolitan in the Broad way ^ 
tbe I/, and S.W, in the Grove, a short ilis- 
tnnce W., and the N. Loudon in the 
Brentford Eoad, at the extreme W. of the 



" Bf> ArmBttDtig, Art of PreaarvLng Health, ito, 
I744i iuTok« 

*' the friendly gloom tbut htd^ 
Umbr^eouEi Ham." 
f Swift to Gay, Nqf. 10, 17^0. 
^ Rdpribted in QailiTeriaisEi and AlE^xancieriAiia, 
8vo, 1T2H, n^ 321 ; it van t'^iMjnilly attributed to 
L«dy Miry Wortley Monta^, 
I DmuiiA on the thuudadL, p. 1^!, 



town. Till 18S4 Hammerfrtuitb was a 
iids (or dirisJOu) of Fulham par, ; it ia 
now the parent parish of 4 separate eccL 
districts. 

Of old, besides the business that 
accrued from its position on a lerreat line . 
of road, HoramerKmith was noted for 
extensive market-groTind^^ orchards, and 
dairy farms; possessed various good 
mansions, and, as its local historian 
reported^ was ** inhabited by gentry and 
persona of quality, and a summer retreat 
for nobility and wealthy citizens," Now 
the builder has y^tj nearly supplanted the 
gatdener and farmer : the mansions are 
for the most part pulled down, occupied 
as schools or institutions, been subdivided, 
or given place to factories, and nobility 
and wealthy citizens seek more flistant 
and romantic regions for their summer or 
autumn retreats. But as the fields have 
been built over^ Hammersmith has grown 
in population and importance* There are 
now large engineering estabEahmenta^ 
distilleries, lead mills, oO nulla, a coach 
factory, boat-builders' yards, and brick 
fields, besides the extensive pumping 
wotks of the West Middlesex Water 
Company. 

The main street of Hammersmith (the 
Western Eoad, here called King Street,} 
about 1^ m. long, and towards it^ E. 
end widening into the Broadway^ m 
lined throughout with shops of the usual 
suburban character i the quaint old inns 
an<l posting-bousea have been transformed, 
and the whole wears a modern aspects 
At the Broadway the main street ia 
crossed by a road frcmi Brook Green and 
the Oxbridge Road| which is continued 8* 
over the Suspension Bridge into Surrey, 
Facing the rivej- from the Suspension 
Bridge to CbiK^dek stretches the MuU^ 
onco the fashionable part of Hammer- 
smithy and affording a pleasant pro- 
menadet shaded by the taU old elms 
which here line the Thames. It is divided 
into the Upper and Lower Mall by the 
Creek, a dirty inlet of the Thames, which 
is crossed by a wooden foc>t-b ridge, built 
originally by Bishop Sherlock in ITSl, 
and known as the High Bridge ; the 
region of squalid tenements bordering 
the Creek having acquired the ct>gnomen 
of Little Wtippin^^ probably from its 
confined and dirty character* Just over 
the bridge, at the entrance to the Upper 

18 
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Mall, is a little inn, the Doreit, known in 
the days when coffee was less of a home 
beverage than now, as the Dove Coffee 
JHouMe, and " \^'it8 and citizens resorted to 
it in the season to sip their coffee, enjoy 
the sweet |)roBj)ect of the river, and talk 
over the literature and politics of the 
day." In a room overlooking the river, 
Thomson is said to have written part of 
his 'Winter,' "when the Thameswasfrozen, 
and the surrounding country covered with 
snow." * ITiomson 8 room is on the first 
floor, a bright, pleasant apartment, afford- 
ing an excellent view of the long reach of 
the Thames across Chiswick. The humble 
tea garden, reaching from the house to 
the river, is quite hidden from this room 
by the limes which shade it. The adjoin- 
ing cottage, now called The Seasons, 
then an appendage to the Doves, was a 
favourite smoking retreat of the late Duke 
of Sussex, who is said to have kept 
here a choice assortment of meerschaums. 
Along the Upper Mall are still a few of 
the good old-fashioned brick houses that 
once lined its whole extent. But oil mills 
and factories have driven away the 
" noble and fashionable '* occupants, and 
the houses left are mostly altered, 
mildewed, or mouldering. Between the 
Mall and King Street is a populous dis- 
trict of mean houses ; N. of iting Street, 
a flat, uninteresting region, are the better 
built districts of Ravenscourt, Brook 
Green, and Shepherd's Bush, — all within 
Hammersmith parish. 

The Parish Church, St. Paul, was built 
originally as a chapel-of-ease to Fulham, 
and was consecrated by Bishop Laud, 
June 7, 1631. It has been often repaired, 
and was enlarged and restored in 1864. 
It is of brick, but covered throughout 
with stucco ; is of the corrupt style of 
the time, and is of little architectural or 
other interest. It consists of nave, aisles, 
short transepts, and W. tower, in which 
are 8 bells, with a bell turret instead of 
spire. The interior is roomy, has an orna- 
mental ceiling, a large altar-piece of 
carved oak, and some contemporary 

* In the garden is one of the old ale-house 
boards, now rarely seen, for playing a rustic sub- 
stitute for bagatelle. Here they call it " bumble- 
puppy,** but it differs materially from the bumble- 
puppy desGribe<l in Btrutt's Sports and Pastimes 
(B. iii., chap. vii.. ( 13), being merely a bridge 
witii numbered arches, through which large marbles 
are bowled. 



painted glass, scriptural figures and em- 
blems, and the arms of Sir N. Crispe and 
other benefactors of the chnrcli. Monti.— 
On S. of chancel, one of black and white 
marble of Edmund Lord Sheffield, Earl 
of Mulgrave, commander of a Bquaditm 
against the Spanish Armada, for Yob 
service on which occasion he was made 
a Knight of the Garter by Queen Bliia- 
beth, and President of the North under 
James I., d. 1646. N. of chancel, tomb 
with bust of Aid. James Smith, d. 1667, 
founder of Bookham Almshofoses, aud 
father of 20 children. Sir Edward Nerill, 
d. 1706, Justice of the Common Fleas. 
But the most remarkable mont. is that of 
Sir Nicholas Crispe, d. 1666 : " a man <rf 
loyalty, that deserves perpetual lemem- 
brance." * Against the N. wall of the 
nave is a bronze bust of Charles L, with 
the inscription beneath it, ** This effi|^ 
was Erected by the Special Appointment 
of Sir Nicholas Crispe Knight «id 
Baronet, As a grateful commemoration of 
the Glorious Martyr King Charles t^ 
First of blessed Memory." Beneath this, 
on a pedestal of black marble, is an um 
with an inscription setting forth that 
** Within this um is entombed the Heart 
of Sir Nicholas Crispe, Knt. and Baronet, 
a loyal sharer in the sufEerings of his late 
and present Majesty." Cnspe lost his 
fortune and became an exile in the royal 
cause ; but after the return of Charles IL 
was restored to his office, and created a 
baronet. On wall of S. aisle, a tablet to 
"Thomas Worlidge, Painter," d. 1766. 
This is the celebrated engraver : he was 
originally a painter, but abandoned the 
pencil for the etching needle, and tfaui 
made himself famous. He lived and 
worked in a thatched cottage in Lee*8 
Nursery, which had been constructed with 
large vaults for a wine store, when the 
nursery was a vineyard, and a British 
Burgundy was made from the grapes 
grown there, t A tablet conmiemorates 
Arthur Murphy, d. 1805, the dramatic 
writer, essayist, and translator of Tacitus, 
Another is the memorial of Sir Elijah 
Impcy, the Indian judge, d. Oct. 12. 1809. 
Near the church are the Latymer 
Schools, founded by Edward Latymer, 
who in 1624 bequeathed the rental of 86 

* Johnson, Life of Waller, 
t Faulkner's Folham, p. 21. 
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acres of land for clothing 6 poor men, 
and clothing and educating 8 boys. The 
property has greatly increased in value, 
and now maintains 30 men, and clothes 
and educates 100 boys and 60 girls. 

St. Peter's district ch., at the W. end of 
the town, is a substantial semi-classical 
building, erected in 1829. St. Mary's, in 
the Hammersmith Road, belongs to North 
End, and is noticed under that heading. 
St. John the Evangelisty Dartmouth Road, 
N. of King Street, is a noticeable brick 
ch., erected in 1861 from the designs of 
Mr. Butterfield. It consists of nave with 
clerestorey, aisles, and chancel, but has at 
present no tower. A somewhat severe 
specimen of E.E., the exterior is not par- 
ticularly attractive, but the interior is 
striking from its altitude, breadth, and 
boldness of character. 

Close by St. John's Church is the Go- 
dolphin School, founded in the 16th cent., 
under the will of William Godolphin, but 
remodelled as a Grammar School accord- 
ing to a scheme approved by the Court of 
Chancery in 1861. The buildings, which 
comprise a school-room for 200 boys, 
class-rooms, a dining-hall, dormitories, and 
a master's residence, are of white brick 
and stone. Early Collegiate Gothic in 
style, agreeing in general character with 
the neighbouring ch. They were completed 
in 1862, from the designs of Mr. C. H. 
Cooke. 

Hammersmith contains an unusual 
number of Roman Catholic establish- 
ments. The parent institution appears 
to have been a School for Ladies, founded 
in 1669, in the Broadway, on the site, as 
has been said, of an ancient Benedictine 
convent, and which was generally known 
as the Nunnery. Towards the end of the 
18th cent, it became a refuge for nuns 
driven from France by the Revolution, 
and shortly after was placed under the 
English Benedictine Dames. It is now a 
theological institute. The large brick 
buildings (designed by Pugin) in the Ful- 
ham Road, a little S. of the parish ch., 
are the Convent of the Good Shepherd, 
and an Asylum for Penitent Women. 
In King Street East is the Convent of 
the Little Daughters of Nazareth, where 
the sisterhood have a home for aged, 
destitute, and infirm poor persons, and a 
hospital for epileptic children. At Brook 
Green is a cluster of Roman Catholic 



institutions. The Ch. if the Holy Trinity 
is a spacious stone building of consider- 
able architectural pretension ; Early Dec. 
in style, with a tower and lofty stone 
spire at the N.E. : the interior is very 
rich. By it is a large range of almshouses 
of stone, Late Collegiate Gothic in style ; 
and on the opposite side of the road a 
large gloomy pile — St. Mary's Normal 
CoUege. Close by are a Roman Catholic 
Reformatory for boys and another for 
girls. Industrial Schools, Day Schools, 
etc., are in other parts of the parish. 

The town has also its full share of 
Dissenters' chapels ; and of public build- 
ings, but of neither class any of archi- 
tectural or historical interest. The public 
buildings include a Town Hall, in King 
Street, 2 Lecture HaUs, Baths and Wash- 
houses, a Police Court, Office of the Board 
of Works, and the West London Hospital, 
King Street East, which appears to be 
growing into an important institution. 
The town supports two weekly news- 
papers. 

The Suspension Bridge which here 
crosses the Thames was erected 1824 — 27, 
from the designs of Mr. Tiemey Clark. 
It was the first suspension bridge con- 
structed near London, and in outline and 
simplicity of style, remains the best-look- 
ing bridge of its kind on the Thames. It 
has a water-way of 688 ft., and a central 
span of 422 ft. iTie suspension towers are 
48 ft. above the level of the roadway, which 
is 16 ft. above high water. The platform 
is carried by 8 chains, arranged in 4 double 
lines. 

The most celebrated of the Hammer- 
smith mansions was Brandenburg House, 
which stood by the river-side, about ^ m. 
below the Suspension Bridge. It was 
built by Sir Nicholas Crispe, in the early 
part of the reign of Charles I., at a cost of 
nearly £23,000, and even in that age of 
costly dwellings was celebrated for its 
splendour. When the army of the Parlia- 
ment was stationed here in Aug. 1647, 
Fairfax made Crispe's house his head- 
quarters. Crispe had fled to France, but 
after the death of the king returned to 
England, and having submitted to a 
composition, obtained possession of his 
house. Crispe d. in 1666, and in 1683 his 
nephew sold the house to Prince Rupert, 
who gave it to his mistress, Margaret 
Hughes the actress — " the pretty woman 
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nnwly come, called IN'prjr, that was Sir 
<'harios StMlloy's mistrcHs," whom Pe])ya 
•• did kiss " at tlie kinjj^'H house. *' a mijrhty 
pretty woman, and 8e<^ms. but is not, 
iiuxlest." ♦ She lived in her fine bouse 
at Hammersmith for ten years, when 
she sold it to one Timothy Lannoy, *'a 
si-arlet dyer." His son's widow marrieti 
.Tames ^furray, Duke of Athole, and they 
lived in the house till 1748, when it was 
I)urrhascd by Ht»onre Bu])b I)o<linpton, 
afterwards I^nl Melcoml)e. Dodinpfton 
altered and modernized the house at a 
frntat ex]>ense, and added a sculpture 
j^allcry which he filled with antiquities. 
Having furnished it with ostentatious 
luxury, he named it I^ Trappe. calling 
himself and associates the Monks of the 
<^'Onvent.t He died here in 1762, when 
the estate passed to his nephew, Thomas 
Wyndham. It was afterwards let to Mrs. 
Sturt. whose pay parties made the house 
more famous than it was in Mr. Doding- 
ton's day. 

" IjLSt night we were all at a masquerade at 
HamnierBmith, given bj Mrs. Stnrt .... It is 
the house that was liord Meloombe's, and is an 
excellent one for such occasions. I went with 
Ijady Palmerston and Mrs. Crewe, Windham and 
Tom Pelham. We did not get home till almost 
tf this morning. The Princes [the Prince of Wales, 
afterwardf* George IV., and his brothersl were all 
three at Mrs. Sturt's in Highland dresses, and 
I<N>ke(l very well. Their knees wore hare, and I 
saw the Prince of Wales make a lady feel his bare 
knee." X 

In 1792 it was purchased by the Mar- 
jrrave of Brandenburg-Anspach, who, 
shortly after his marriage, in 1791, with 
the widow of Lord Craven, transferred 
liis states to the King of Prussia for an 
annuity of 400.000 rix-dollars during the 
lives of himself and the Margravine, and 
stittlcd in England. He died in 1806. 
The Margravine made many alterations 
in the house, now named Brandenburg 
House, and added a small theatre, in 
which dramatic performances were en- 
acted by various distinguished amateurs, 
the Margravine herself " sometimes grati- 
fying her friends by exerting her talents 



♦ Diary, May «th, 1068. 

t In vol. iv. of the Vitmvius Britannions are 
3 plates of Brandenburg House, as altered by 
Dtxiington— the elevation towards the Thames, 
ground plan, and section of gallery. 

t Hir Gilbert EUiot to Lady EUiot, June 13, 
1780. Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert BUiot, first 
Karl of Minto, vol. i., p. 326. 



' both as a writer and performer." She 
I was a prominent personage in her dnr, 
' an<l while hero, acx^ording to her rela- 
tive Mr. (Jrantlcy Berkeley, was "in the 
habit of driving a curricle and fonr white 
pmies, her most frequent companions 
IxMng the celebrated Duchem of Gordon, 
who. with her three famons bcantieSi were 
often guests at Brandenburg Hoase; as 
well as the Crmntess of Cork."* She died 
in 182K, leaving the bulk of her property 
to the Hon. Kcppel Craven, one of ha 
sons by her first husband, the Barl of 
Craven. Mr. Keppel Craven was a mem- 
ber of the household of Qneen CaroHne. 
wife of George IV., and it wag probablr 
in consc(iuence of this connection th«t 
she was led to rent Brandenburg Home. 
May 1 820, pending her trial in the House 
of Lords. During the trial she resided at 
Brandenburg House, and all the while 
the popular enthusiasm kept the neifdi- 
bourh(Hxl of the mansion in constant 
turmoil : — 

" All kinds of addreasea. 
From collars of 8S 
To vendors of Qroasea, 

Came up like a fair ; 
And all through Septmnber, 
October, November, 
And down to December 

They hunted this han,*— 

as Theodore Hook wrote, with much 
more in the same strain, in the ' John 
Bull.' 

The unhappy Qneen died here, Aue. 7, 
1821 ; and in May, 1822, the materiafs of 
Brandenburg House were sold by auction, 
and the house pulled down. In the 
grounds, but not on the site of the 
original mansion, there is now a house 
called Brandenburg House, occupied a"* 
a private lunatic asylum. Close by, and 
partly in the grounds of Brandenburg 
House, stands the huge workhouse of the 
Fulham Union. Opposite Brandenburg 
House, Mrs. Billington, the most famous 
of British singers, had a villa, which she 
fitted up with great elegrance, and in 
which she resided till she left England, in 
1817, to join her worthless husbuid, 
Felissent, in Italy, where she died the 

* My Life and Reoolleotiona, roL iv., p. SS4. 
Many particulars ot the latter days of the Mar* 
gravine will be found in the Diary of the Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos. For a more amplt 
account her own Memoirs will of ooane be oon- 
sulted. 
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following year, as was said, from bis 
ill-treatment. It was afterwards occupied, 
in succession, by Sir James Sibbald, Bart., 
Vice-Admiral Ross-Donnerly, and Capt. 
Marryat, tbe novelist. 

In Queen Street, opposite tbe ch., is a 
large brick mansion witb a central pedi- 
ment and classic portico, wbicb was tbe 
residence of Edmund Sheffield, Earl of 
Mulgrave and Baron Butterwick, wbo 
died bere in 1646. Tbe bouse, tben 
known as Butterwick Manor House^ was 
afterwards modernized and divided, and 
tbe newer moiety, called Bradmore House, 
was in 1736 purchased by Elijah Impey, 
father of the Indian judge, whose family 
long resided in it. Tbe other half, 
Butterwick House, was pulled down some 
years ago, and tbe site buUt over. 

The ancient manor-bouse of Fallens- 
mickf subsequently Bavenscroft, at tbe 
N.W. extremity of Hammersmith, ''was 
probably tbe country seat of Alice 
Ferrers," tbe fair favourite of Edward 
III. * The manor was purchased for her 
in 1373. The house was surrounded by a 
moat, and stood in a park which extended 
from King Street to the New Road. A 
lodge or inn at the New Road end is 
supposed to have been tbe house hired 
by Miles Sindercombe for his proposed 
attempt to assassinate Cromwell, Jan. 
1657, as he rode to Hampton Court. 

The Lower Mall, now pretty well aban- 
doned to inns, rowing-club houses, boat 
yards, oil mills, and shabby dwellings, 
was once a fashionable locality, and con- 
tained several good mansions. In a bouse 
near the High Bridge, the remarkable 
mechanical genius, and friend of Charles 
II., Sir Samuel Morland, spent bis last 
years : — 

"25 Oct., 1696.— The Abp. and myself went to 
Hammenunith, to visite Sir Sam. Morland, who 
was entirely bUnd ; a very mortifying sight. He 
shew'd us huts invention of writing, which was very 
in genius ; aluo his wooden kalender, which in- 
structed him ail by feeling ; and other pretty and 
useful inventions of mills, pumps, etc., and the 
pump he had erected that sei-ves water to his 
garden, and to passengers, with an inscription, and 
brings from a filthy part of the Thames neere it a 
most perfect and pure water. He had newly 
buried ;^200 worth of music books 6 feet under 
groxiud, being, as he said, love songs and vanity. 
He plays himself Psalms and religious hynms on 
the Theorbo, "t 

* Lysons, Environs, vol. ii , p. 232. 
t Evelyn, Diary. 



Moriand's bouse, since known as Wal- 
borough House, was purchased for a 
residence, in 1703, by Sir Edward Nevill, 
one of the Justices of tbe Common Pleas. 
Moriand's pump and inscription have 
long disappeared. 

In tbe Upper Mall dwelt for some years 
Queen Catherine, widow of Charles II. 
After she quitted it, 1692, to return to 
Portugal, the bouse descended through 
various bands, serving as an academy, 
before it was pulled down, about 1800. 
In tbe Queen's time tbe garden was cele- 
brated for its abundant flowers — ^but 
mostly of tbe common kind, " tbe Queen 
not being for curious plants or flowers." 
In the reign of Anne, her physician, tbe 
celebrated Dr. Radcliffe, bad one of the 
chief bouses on tbe Upper Mall. He 
intended to convert it into a public 
hospital, but did not live to carry out bis 
purpose. Lloyd, the nonjuring Bishop 
of Norwich, was Radcliffe's neighbour 
at tbe Upper Mall, where they lived in 
great intimacy and amity. Sussex House 
was purchased of tbe Duke of Sussex, by 
Capt. Marryat, tbe novelist, who furnished 
it luxuriously, and lived in extravagant 
style, giving parties and "conjuring 
soirees," in which Theodore Hook used 
to assist. 

Beyond tbe Mall is Hammersmith 
Terrace, so named from tbe pleasant 
walk by tbe river at tbe back of the 
houses, and common to all. In tbe last 
house, Arthur Murphy, tbe dramatist, 
lived, and made bis translation of 
Tacitus.* Two or three doors off (No. 
13, tbe last bouse with a portico) lived 
for many years Philip James de Loutber- 
bourg, R.A., the precursor of Stanfield as 
a painter alike of panoramas, stage 
scenery, and sea-pieces. Loutberbourg 
was a simple-hearted, benevolent crea- 
ture, but he bewildered himself witb 
mesmerism, became a disciple of Brothers 
tbe Prophet, and himself took to pro- 
phesying, and curing the sick and tbe 
lame. 

"Loutberbourg, the iwiinter, is turned an in- 
spired physician, and has 3000 patients. His 
sovereign panacea is barley-water. I believe it is 
as efficacious as mesmerism." t 

* The Dedication, to Burke, is dated " Hammer- 
smith Terrace, 6th May, 1793." 

t Horace Walpole to Countess of OsBOxy, July 1, 
1789. 
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In 1789 was published * A List of a Few 
(tf the Cures ])erf()nued by Mr. and Mrs. 
Loutherbourg, of Hammersmith Terrace, 
without Medicine. By a Lover of the 
liamb of God.' In this it is stated that 
"Mr. De Louthcrbourg has received a 
most glorious power from the Lord Je- 
liovah, viz. the gift of healing all manner 
of diseases incident to the human body, 
such as blindness, deafness, lameness, 
cancer,'* and so forth. He also cast out 
evil spirits ; while such trifles as ** fever 
and gout he cured instantly." The writer 
says, ** Mr. De Loutherbourg told me he 
had cured, by the blessing of God, 2000 
persons since Christmas." He gives the 
particulars of a great many of the cures 
in order "to convince the unbelieving 
that miracles have not ceased." For a 
failure of one of his predictions a mob 
assembled and broke his windows, and 
Ijoutherbourg ceased to practise and to 
prophesy. He died here March 11th, 
1812, and was buried in Chiswick ch.- 
yard. Sir Christopher Wintringham, 
Bart., physician to George III., lived for 
some time at No. 16. 

Other eminent inhabitants of Hammer- 
smith include — Sir Leoline Jenkins, Secre- 
tary of State to Charles I., who died here 
1685. William Sheridan, Bishop of Kil- 
more, but deprived for refusing to take 
the oath of allegiance to William III., 
d. at Hammersmith 1711. Sir Philip 
Meadows, ambassador from Cromwell to 
the King of Denmark ; knighted by 
Charles II. ; and Commissioner of Trade 
and Plantations, and Knight Marshal, 
under William and Mary, and Anne; 
died at Hammersmith 1718, aged 94. 
The Bev. Mikepher Alphery, a member of 
the imperial family of Russia, who left 
that country on account of political risks, 
became a clergyman of the English 
Church, was ejected from his living 
(Wooley, in Huntingdonshire) by the 
Puritans, and lived on his ' fifths ' at 
Hammersmith, till the return of Charles 
II. restored him to his benefice, which, 
however, as years drew on, he resigned, 
to return to Hammersmith, that he might 
spend his last days there with his eldest 
son. At Fair Lawn House, Charles 
Bumey, the great Greek scholar, kept 
school from 1786, till he obtained the 
living of Deptford in 1793. Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge was living at No. 7, 



Portland Place, in 1811. In Portland 
Place also lived William Belsham, the 
essayest and historian ; here he wrote the 
larger part of his voluminous * Histoiy 
of Great Britain to the Peace of AmienV 
and here died, Nov. 27th, 1827. 

The Hamlet of Brook (jfreen, already 
noticed for the Roman Catholic colony 
established there, lies between the Broad- 
way and Shepherd's Bush. Like the 
nortlicrn side of Hammersmith generally, 
it has suffered from the encroachment of 
the builder, but there is still a long 
slip of open green — ^in all 6^ acres— 
with elms and chesnuts bordering it, 
though green and trees are alike in some- 
what shabby condition. 

Shepherd's Bv«h, which lies N. of 
Brook Green, by the Uxbridge Road, also 
a hamlet of Hammersmith, has a sepante 
notice. 

HAMPSTEAD, Middx., funons 
for its Heath, pure air, and fine sceneiy» 
lies N. by W. of London on the outer 
edge of the metropolitan boundary ; the 
4 m. circle cuts the S. slope of the hill on 
which the vill. is built, and the 4^ m.- 
stone is at the commencement of the 
Heath, N. of the town. The N. London 
and Hampstead Junction Rly. has stats, 
at the Lower Heath, and in the FinchLej 
Road; the Midland Rly. at Finchley 
Road, West End, and Child's HilL The 
Heath being a great pleasure lesort, 
Hampstead abounds in inns : those about 
the Heath are the Ckutle (best known as 
Jack Strcm^s Qutle) on the summit, an 
excellent house; the Vale qf H&aUh 
Hotels in the hollow to the E. ; the 
Spaniards, by the lane leading to High- 
gate ; and the Bvll and Bushy North 
End. Till about 1698, Hampstead was 
a chapelry of Hendon par. It is now, not 
merely a separate par. of 32,281 inhab., 
but the mother ch. of 8 eccL districts, 
which have been wholly or in part formed 
out of it. The district of the mother 
church, Hampstead proper, had 6985 in- 
habitants in 1871. 

Hampstead stands on one of the 
highest hills round London. The town 
occupies its southern slopes, the Heath 
its summit, which is 443 ft. above the sea- 
level. The upper part of the hill is of 
sand, mostly coarse, yellow, ferruginous, 
and unf ossiliferous, but occasionally fine 
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and light coloured, and in places inter- 
stratified with thin seams of light-coloured 
sandy clay or loam : a capping, in fact, 
of the Bagshot Sand series, about 80 
ft. thick, which overlies a stratum of 
dark sandy clay, 50 ft. thick, and in the 
lower part rich in fossils, that may be 
seen between the Lower Heath and 
Parliament Hill, where it is worked for 
brick-making. Beneath this, and crop- 
ping out on all sides towards the base 
of the hill, is the London Clay, here 
400 ft. thick. The London Clay being 
impervious to water, the sand resting 
upon it forms a water-bearing stratum, 
and hence from the sides of the hill, at 
nearly the same level, issue the copious 
springs for which Hampstead has long 
been noted. Li the long course of ages 
the effluent water has cut for its passage 
the series of diverging chines or narrow 
valleys which add so much to the charm 
and variety of the scenery.* 

Some of these springs are chalybeate, 
the most celebrated of this class being 
that known as The Wells, to be noticed 
presently. The Conduit in the Shepherd's 
or Conduit Fields, W. of Belsize, formerly 
supplied a large part of Hampstead with 
water of singidar purity for domestic pur- 
poses, and continued to be much used 
till the supply was spoUed by the falling 
in of the Midland Rly. tunnel. The 
springs on the E. are the sources of the 
Hampstead Ponds and of the Fleet River ; 
that on the W., near the ch., is the source 
of the Bayswater Stream ; one farther N. 
below the flagstaff, forms the Leg of 
Mutton Pond; and others still farther 
round to the N. are among the head- 
waters of the Brent. As early as 1543-4 
it was proposed to collect the Hampstead 
waters for the service of the City of 
London, the water from the Conduit 
being reserved for the inhabitants of 
Hampstead. Li 1590 a scheme was put 
forward for drawing "divers springs 
about Hampstead Heath into one head 
and course,'*^ for the supply and scouring 
of the Fleet river. Li 1672 the ponds 
and works were leased to the Hampstead 
Water Company, who collected the water 
from the springs and wells — adding later 

* See an ezoellent x>aper by Caleb Evans, F.Q.S., 
On the Qealogy of Hampstead, Froc. of Geol. 
OLaaoc., vol. iii., 1873. 



two artesian wells sunk on the Mansfield 
estate — into the Hampstead and High- 
gate Ponds as reservoirs, and thence sup- 
plied Kentish Town, Camden Town, and 
part of Tottenham Court Road, as well 
as Hampstead. The works were some 
years ago transferred to the New River 
Company, and the Hampstead Company 
was dissolved. 

Both Camden and Norden make Wat- 
ling Street to have crossed Hampstead 
Heath, but the ancient way could not 
have come nearer to the present Heath 
than Kilbum. Hampstead had, however, 
its early inhabitants. Stone and bronze 
implements have been found on the N. 
side of the Heath; and Roman urns, 
containing burnt bones, vases, lamps, 
etc., by the Wells. 

The manor of Hampstead (ITeamgtedef 
Hamstede^ in charters temp, Ethelred, 
986, of doubtful authenticity, Edward 
the Confessor, 1066 ;t from heam^ a home, 
and 8tedey a place,) was given by Ethelred 
to the Abbey pf Westminster, and re- 
mained its property till surrendered, with 
the rest of the abbey estates, to Henry 
VIII., Jan. 16, 1539. It formed part of 
the endowment of the new bishopric of 
Westminster, Dec. 1640; but when Dr. 
Thirlby, the first and only Bp. of West- 
minster, was promoted to Norwich, and 
Westminster was reduced to a deanery, 
Hampstead was resumed by the Crown. 
Edward VL granted it, 1551, to Sir 
Thomas Wroth, in whose family it con- 
tinued till 1620, when it was sold by John 
Wroth to Sir Baptist Hickes, afterwards 
Lord Campden. By the marriage of his 
daughter to Sir Edward Noel, afterwards 
Lord Noel and Yisct. Campden, it passed 
to the Gtainsborough family; and was 
sold in 1707 by Baptist, 3rd Earl of 
Gainsborough, to Sir Wm. Langhorne, 
Bart., a wealthy East India merchant, 
who bequeathed it, with his other manor 
of Charlton, Kent, to his nephew, Wm. 
Langhorne Gkimes, on whose decease it 
passed by entail to a distant relative, 
Mrs. Margaret Wilson. Eventually, 
through female hens, it passed to Sir 
Tnomas Spencer Wilson, Bart., in whose 
family, wnu have assumed the name of 
Maryon-Wiison, it continues, tne present 

+ Eemble, Cod. Dip. ^vi Saxonid, vol. ir., 
p. 177. 
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owner being Sir John Maryon-Wilaon, 
Bart. 

The manor of Shattop, or Shot-up Hill, 
belonge<l to the KnightH Templars till the 
Kupprefwion of the order, when it was 
transferred to the Priory of St. John of 
Jerutuilcm, and at the Dissolution was 
surrendered to the Crown. Henry VIII. 
granted it in 1547 to Sir Roger Chol- 
roeley, and it has since passed through 
various hands. The other manor, Belsize, 
originally Belses, was given by Sir Roger 
le Brabazon, in 1317, to the Abbey of 
Westminster, and is still the property of 
the Dean and Chapter. The manor-house 
became by lease the residence of Sir 
Armigal Waad, Clerk of the Council to 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI., who 
attained some notoriety by a voyage to 
Newf«)undland in 1536. Sir Armigal died 
in 1568, at Belsize House, which then 
became the residence of his son, Sir Wm. 
Waad, Clerk of the Council to Queen 
Elizabeth, who sent him on embassies to 
Germany, Portugal, and Spain. Under 
James I. he was Privy Councillor and 
Lieutenant of the Tower. In 1660 Belsize 
was leased to Daniel O'Neale, Gentleman 
of the Bedchamber to Charles IL, who 
nearly rebuilt the house. He had mar- 
ried Catherine, daughter and coheir of 
Thomas Lord Wotton, to whose son by a 
former marriage, Charles Henry, created 
Baron Wotton, the lease of Belsize House 
passed. On Lord Wotton's decease, 1683, 
the lease was renewed to his half-brother, 
Philip, 2nd Earl of Chesterfield, in whose 
family it continued for neai-ly a century, 
but the house was thenceforth occupied 
by under-tenants. Early in the 18th cent 
Belsize became, as we shall see presently, 
notorious as a place of public entertain- 
ment, but being restored to its old use, 
was for several years (1798 — 1807) the 
residence of the Rt. Hon. Spencer Per- 
ceval. The house, originally a large but 
plain Elizabethan mansion, with central 
tower and slightly projecting wings, re- 
modelled in the reign of Charles IL, and 
subsequently much altered, was pulled 
down in 1862. The site of the house and 
grounds, about a mile in circuit, is now 
covered by a little town of villas, Bel- 
size Park, etc., to which the old avenue 
serves as the entrance fi'om Haverstock 
Hill. Pepys and Evelyn visited the 
house whilst Lord Wotton occupied it, 



and their notes will give some notion of 
its character : — 

" 17(A Aug., 1668.— To Hampi«Md to Mpmk with 
the Attorney Qeiieral [Sir Qwttry Palnur, Bart, 
who died at his houM at Uampstead Magr 107OL 
whom we met iu the fields, by his oid nmte and 
house ; and after a little talk about onr baanni 
of Ackeworth, went and saw tha Lotrd Wotton*! 
house and garden, which is wondarfnlly fine : too 
good for the house, the gardens are, being indeed 
the most noble that ever 1 saw, ajkd brave orange 
and lemon trees." 

Evelyn's account of it is hardly BO&Tour- 
able : — 

*'2 June^ 1677.— We retum'd in the evening liy 
Hamsted, to see Lord Wotton's hoose and garaea, 
Belsize, built with vast expense 1^ Mr. (TNeak, 
an Iriidi gentleman who married Lodrd Wotton's 
mother, Lady Stanhopei The fomituze is rarj 
particular for Indian cabinets^ poroelain, ud 
other solid and noble moveables, llie nileiy veiy 
fine, the gardens very large, bat iil kept, lA 
woody and chargeable. The soil a cold weepnig 
clay, not answering the expense.** 

Hampstead springs became noted for 
their medicinal qualities towards the close 
of the 17th cent. At the beginning of the 
18th, they leapt into sudden popularity. 
A resident physician, Dr. Oibbons, tibe 
Mirmillo of Garth's ' Dispensary,' pro- 
nounced them *' not inferior to any of our 
chalybeate springs, and coming yery near 
to Pjrrmont in the quality of the waters; '* 
and published a list of cures in proof of 
their efficacy. It was a time when chaly- 
beates were the universal specific. Crowds 
flocked to Hampstead ; and for those who 
were unable to come to the waters, the 
owners of the rival springs sent the water 
every morning to London. One adver- 
tised that the true waters are to be had 
in London at the Sugar Loaf, Charing 
Cross ; Nando's Coffee-house, Temple 
Bar; Sam's Coffee-house, near Lad- 
gate ; the Salmon, in Stock's Market ; and 
various other inns and coffee-houses; 
whilst another, still more accommodating, 
offered to forward it every morning to 
the water-drinkers' own houses. 

" The Chalybeate Waters at Hampstead, being 
of the same nature and equal in virtoe wiUi Tan- 
bridge Wells^Bold by Mr. Richard Pbilpa, Apothe- 
cary, at the £agle and Child in Fleet Stieet^ eveiy 
morning at 8 pence per flask ; and conv^ed to 
persons at their own houses for one penny per 
flask more. The flask to be returned daUy."* 

Like Tunbridge and Epsom, and the 
other so-called * watering-places * of that 

* Advt. in the Postman, April SO, 1706 ; qnutad 
in Park's Hampstead, p. 52. 
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time, Hampstead became "the resort of 
the wealthy, the idle, and the sickly." 
*' Houses of entertainment and dissipation 
started up on all sides." Taverns had 
their long-rooms, assembly-rooms, card 
and concert-rooms, and even chapels; 
out of doors were gardens, bowling- 
greens, races on the Heath, a fair by the 
Lower Flask. The comedy of * Hamp- 
stead Heath,' played with some success 
at Drury Lane in 1706, and which John 
Kemble lent Mr. Park for his Hampstead 
history, opens after this fashion : — 

" timart. Hampstead for awhile assumes the 
day : the lovely season of the year, the shining 
crowd assembled at this time, and the noble situa- 
tion of the place, gives us the nearest show of 
Paradise. 

" Bloom. London now indeed has but a melan- 
choly aspect, and a sweet rural spot seems an ad- 
journment o' the nation, where business is laid 
fast asleep, variety of diversions feast our fickle 
fancies, and every man wears a face of pleasure. 
The cards fly, the bowl runs, the dice rattle, . . . 

'' Smart. Assemblies so near the town give us a 
sample of each degree. We have court ladies that 
are all air and no dress ; city ladies that are over- 
dressed and no air ; and country dames with brown 
faces like a Stepney bim ; besides an endless num- 
ber of Fleet Street sempstresses, that . . . 

" Arabella. Well, this Hampstead's a dianning 
place — to dance all night at the Wells, and be 
treated at Mother Hujff's — to have presents made 
one at the Raffling-shops, and then ^Uce a walk in 
Cane Wood with a man of wit that's not over 
rude."* 

"Consorts of vocal and instrumental 
Musick by the Best Masters," continued 
to be advertised in the London papers for 
many years as being given at " the Great 
Room at the Wells," usually at " 11 in the 
forenoon," — tickets, " by reason the room 
is very large, at one shilling each ; and 
there will be dancing in the afternoon as 
usual." Some of the advertisements add 
that, besides stables and coach-houses, 
there is the " further accommodation of a 
stage coach, and a chariot from the Wells 
at any time in the evening or morning." 
But the most remarkable * accommoda- 
tion' at the Wells was that announced 
in the following advertisement : — 

''Sion Chapel, at Hampstead, being a private 
and pleasure place, many persons of the best 
fashion have lately been married there. Now as a 



* Park's Hampstead, pp. 242—246. There is a 
notice of the Hampstead Bafliing-shop in the 
Tatler, No. 59, where it is said to have b^n set up 
by a Practitioner in the Law as an " easier way of 
conveyancing and alienating estates from one 
family to another." 



minister is obliged constantly to attend, this is to 

S've Notice, that all persons upon bringing a 
icence, and who shall Mve their Wedding Dinner 
in the Grardens, may be married in that said 
Chapel without giving any fee or reward whatso- 
ever: and such as do not keep their Wedding 
Dinner at the Gardens, only Five Shillings will be 
demanded of them for all fees." * 

The earliest of these Sion Chapel ad- 
vertisements known is of April 1710, so 
that the practice of these irregular, or, 
as they were commonly called. Fleet 
Marriages, must have gone on for several 
years. The Wells was the chief establish- 
ment; but arrangements for supplying 
the matrimonial demand appear to have 
been made by the landlords of other 
houses. Marriages in these unlicensed 
places were put an end to by Lord Hard- 
wicke's Act, 1754 ; but they had ceased 
long before that date at Hampstead. 

Hie Wells, the oldest, and long the 
chief of the Hampstead houses of enter- 
tainment, stood on the hill-side E. of 
the village, at the corner of the Well 
Walk, which leads from Flask Walk to 
the East Heath. The property somehow 
got into the Court of Chancery, and a 
decree of the Court informs us that in 
1719 the Wells comprised a "tavern, 
coffee-room, dancing-room, rafl^ing-shops, 
bowling-green," etc. The site is marked 
by the present Wells Tavern, a veiy 
modem structure, which, like its prede- 
cessor, has its grounds or tea-gardens, 
but of greatly curtailed dimensions. The 
* dancing-room,* or * long-room * as it 
was usually called, was converted into 
a chapel about 1732, when the popularity 
of the Wells had greatly abated, and 
the local gentry haS transferred their 
patronage to the long-room of the Flask. 
It continued to be used as a proprietary 
chapel for over a century ; but was never, 
we believe, consecrated. It is now the 
head-quarters of the Hampstead (3rd 
Middlesex) Volunteers. 

The spring still flows, though the supply 
has been diminished through the forma- 
tion of deep drains and railway tunnels. 
The water runs slowly from a neat stone 
fountain recently erected a short distance 
beyond the Wells Tavern, on the opposite 
side' of Well Walk. The fountain bears 
on its face the words "The Chalybeate 



♦ Read's Weekly Journal, Sept. 8, 1716 ; quoted 
by Park, p. 236. 
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Spriii|j," and any one may gatisfy himself 
of its mciiioinal properties. Whilst here 
observe the ji^rove of elms on the 1. side 
of Well Walk. The seat at tlie end of 
the jifrove was the favourite restinpr-place 
of .John Keats, when here in almost the 
last staj^e of consumption : — 

" Winding southwardly from the heath, there is 
a charming little grove in Wull Walk, with a lienuli 
at Uie end ; whereon I leust saw po.>r Keats, tlio 

{KMjt of the ' Pot of Basil,' sitting and sobbing 
lis dying breiith into a handkerchief- gl:uicing 
iMirting looks towanls the quiet landtMsajH] he had 
ielighted in— musing as in his Ode to a Nightin- 
gale." ■ 



S 



The extreme pojmlarity of the Hamp- 
stead springs does not appear to have 
been of long continuance. An attempt 
was made to revive the interest in them 
by the publication, in 1734, of a treatise by 
a resident physician, John Soame, M.D., 
entitled, * Uampstead Wells : or Direc- 
tions for the drinking of those Waters; 
shewing, 1. Their Nature and Virtues. 
2. The Diseases in which they are most 
beneficial. 3. The Time, Manner, and 
Order of drinking. 4. The Preparation 
of the Body required. 5. The Diet 
proper to be used by all Mineral Water 
Drinkers. With an Appendix relating 
to the Original of Springs in general; 
with some Experiments of the Hamp- 
stead Waters, and Histories of Cures.' 
Fresh analyses of the waters were pub- 
lished later ; but fashion had turned else- 
where, and the Hampstead Wells were 
forsaken. The gentry of Hampstead, 
however, continued till the end of the 
century to meet in the Long Room for 
tea, evening, and card parties, concerts, 
and dances. The * Assembly' was held 
from Whitsuntide till October, a guinea 
subscription admitting a gentleman and 
2 ladies to the ball-room every other 
Monday. When Akenside the pK)et 
attempted, about 1746, to establish him- 
self as a physician at Hampstead, his 
friend Jeremiah Dyson used to take him 
to the Long Room assemblies, etc., to 
introduce him to the leading families, — 
vrith, however, very little success. Hamp- 
stead folk thought him disputatious and 
proud : — 

" Hampstead could not be suited to a man like 
Akenside. The inhabitants were respectable and 
rich ; but many of them were not only req>ectalde 

* Hone, Table Book, 1827, oqL 810. 



anil rich, but parse-proiid, and, tberafora, soper- 
cilious. They required to be sought ; their witm 
and daughters exi)ected to be eaoorted and flat- 
tered ; and tlieir sons to be treated with an air of 
obligation. . . . After reaidiiig two yean and 
a half at Hampstead, therefore, Akenside ratomed 
to liondon, and took up his abode in Bloomabmy- 
square, where he continued to live during the re- 
mainder of his life. " * 

The Upper Flask, on the higher groond 
at the edge of the Heath, like the WeUs, 
had its Long Room, card-rooms, and 
bowling-green, — ^the last seemingly under 
distinct management. 

** The Upper Flask Bowling Oreen at Hampstead 
Heath is to be let with the Tap or Withoofc In- 
quire there or at the Sun Tavern in Holbarn, Lon- 
don." f 

It became early noted as the anmniftf 
resort of the Kit-Cat Club. 

" Or when, Apollo-like, thou'rt pleae'd to lead 
Thy sons to feast on Hampatead'a aiiy head, 
Hampstead, that towering in sapeiior akr 
Now with Parnassus does in honour via. t 

Richardson makes Clarissa Harlowe escape 
for awhile from the pursuit of Lorehkce to 
the Upper Flask:— 

" The Hampstead Coach, when the dear fagitiTB 
came to it, had but two passengers in it. . . The 
two passengers directing the coachman to aat them 
down at the Upper Flask she bid them aet her 
down there also. They took leaye at her TSqr 
respectfully no doubt, and she went into the hoiiscy 
and asked if she could not hare a diah of tea and 
a room to herself for half an hour. They showed 
her up into the vexr zoom where 1 now amy**ft eta 

Mrs. Barbauld, long a resident at Hampetead, 
says she " well remembers a Frenchman who paid a 
risit to Hampstead for the sole purpoeeof flndingoat 
the house where Clarissa lodged, and was evrpriaad 
at the ignorance or IndifEiBrenoe of Hm inhaUtaiits 
on that subject. The Flask-Walk waa to him as 
much classic ground as the rocks of Mallede to 
the admirer* of Boussean." N 

Richardson's example was followed by 
other novelists. Henry Brooke laid the 
scene of his popular *Fool of Quality' 
(1766) at Hampstead ; and Fanny Bnmey 
takes Evelina (1778) to the Hampstead 
tea-gardens. 



* Bucke, Life of Akenside, p. 70. 

t Advt. in the Tatler, No. 181, Feb. 7, 1710. 

t Sir Richard Blackmore, The Kit-Cata, a Po 
1708. When Steele was living at Haventoek BUL 
it is said that " Here Pope and other mamhen of 
the Kit-Cat Club . . . used to call on him, and 
take him in their carriages to the place of rmdes- 
vous." The anecdote is perhapa doubtfol ; if tme, 
it would prove that the Kit-Cat summer weettmi 
were held at the Upper Flask as late aa 1719. 

( The first four vols, of Clazissa Hadowe waa 
published in 1748. 

II Life of Richardson. 
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Two years after Richardson wrote, the 
Upper Flask became the property of 
Lady Charlotte Rich, and was probably 
soon after converted into a private 
residence. In 1771 it was purchased by 
George Steevens, the editor of Shaks- 
peare, who spent £2000 in improving 
the house and grounds, and converted it 
into a very comfortable abode. Here he 
lived a solitary life for nearly 30 years, 
and here died, Jan. 22, 1800. 

" Whilst his last edition of Shakspeare was 
going through the press, he quitted his house at 
Uampstead, every morning at one o'olock, and 
walked to the chambers of his friend, the late 
Isaac Reed, Esq., of Staples Inn, of which he had 
a key for the purpose of admitting himself ; here 
he devoted some hours of each night [? morning] 
to the purpose of correcting the proofs, and by 
these extraordinary eflforts of activity and pei- 
severance he accomplished the laborious task of 
getting the whole work, consisting of 15 vols, in 
4to, through the press within 20 months."* 

Another accountf makes him start, re- 
gardless of the weather, " with the patrole 
every morning between 4 and 6 o'clock " 
— a much more reasonable hour. It is 
said that he always took with him a 
nosegay, tied to the top of his cane, for 
his friend Sir Joseph Banks. The house, 
which has had a new plain brick front 
since Steevens inhabited it, is the last on 
the rt. of Heath Mount (the main street 
to the Heath), at the comer of the Bast 
Heath Road, directly opposite the reser- 
voir of the New River Company and the 
flower-bed of the Met. Board of Works. 
The Long Room was formed into a 
separate dwelling. The grounds, of 
about 2 acres, are bordered by noble old 
elms. 

Belsiae Hovse, nearer town, was opened 
as a place of entertainment in 1720. 

" Whereas that the ancient and noble house near 
Hampstead, commonly called Bellaria House, is 
now taken and fitted up for the entertainment oi 
gentlemen and ladies during the whole Summer 
season the same wUl be opened on Blaster Monday 
next, with an uncommon solemnity of music and 
dancing. This undertaking will exceed all of the 
kind that has hitherto been known near London, 
commencing every day at 6 in the morning, and 
continuing tUl 8 at night, all persons being pri- 
vileged to admittance without necessity (xf ex- 
pence." J 

* Lysons, Environs, vol. ii., p. 362. 

+ Park, Topography of Hampstead, p. 863. The 
statement is in the main transcribed from Mathias's 
Pursuits of Literature, note to 1. 116 of Part ii 

t Mist's Journal, April 16, 1720 (quoted by 
L J sons). 



In 1729 "Galloway Races" were ad- 
vertised to be run at Belsize House for a 
£10 plate : gentlemen were to pay 1*. 
entrance, ladies nothing. — " P.S. There is 
a very good ordinary at 2 o'clock, two 
cooks which dress everything to per- 
fection, and a good set of musick every 
day during the season." 

A handbill of somewhat later date 
gives a representation of the house, the 
only one known ; and in announcing the 
opening of "the park, wilderness, and 
gardens," adds the assurance that there 
had been engaged " twelve stout fellows, 
compleatly armed, to patrole between 
Belsize and London." The proprietor, 
one Howell, nicknamed 'the Welch 
Ambassador,' gave prizes to be run for, 
had carp fishing in the pond, stag hunts 
in the grounds, and gambling tables in 
the house. Tea, chocolate, and ratafia, 
with an ample variety of wines, were 
the viands; fish of many kinds and 
venison pasties were among the dishes. 
There was provision fit for princes ; but 
those who could not afford silver might 
spend their pence there. Belsize became 
popular with all classes, and the 12 stout 
fellows required for the protection of the 
visitors had to be increased to 30. 

"Last Saturday their Royal Highneaaes the 
Prince and Princees of Wales dined at Belsize 
House, near Hampstead, attended by several per- 
sons of quality, where they were entertained with 
the div^rsiiMi of hunting, and such oth«r as the 
place afforded, with which they seemed well 
pleased, and at their departure were very liberal 
to the servants." * 

"On Monday the appearance of nobility and 
gantry at Bellsize was so great that they reckoned 
between three and four hundred coaches, at which 
time a wild deer was hunted down and killed in 
the park before the company, which gave near 
three hours' divendon." f 

The place appears to have soon acquired 
notoriety as a scene of riot and dissipa- 
tion. The Middlesex magistrates, at the 
quarter sessions of June 1722, issued a 
precept for the prevention of " unlawful 
gaming, riots, etc., at Belsize House ; " 
and in the same year it was spoken of 
in very strong terms in * Belsize House, 
a Satire exposing, etc., etc. By a Serious 
Person of Quality.' 

" Tbia house, which is a nuisance to the land. 
Doth near a park and handsome garden stand, 

* Bead's Journal, July 16, 1721 (Lysons). 
t St. James's Journal, June 7, 1722 : quoted by 
Park. ^ 
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Fruntiiig the road, betwixt a range of tree*. 
Which M iierfuiued with a ilaniiMteiui brveze; 
And till each aitle the gate'* a gnmail.er, 
liuwe'er tliey canuut itpeak, tliuili, nee, nor 
he.ir."' 

IklsiKc House cuntinueii to be n place 
of entortainiufnt for more than 30 years 
Inii<;(*r. K<M)t nices were oilvertiMed to be 
run in the ^'rounds as late as the summer 
of 1 745. We have already told its later 
history. 

The Spaniards, at the N.B. edge of the 
Heath, and just outside Hampstead par.. 
o<u*u])ies the site of a lodge built for the 
keeper of Park-gate — the toll-gate at the 
Hampstead entrance to the Bp. of London's 
lands, t When Hampstead became a 
lK>pular resort, the lodge was taken " by 
a Spanianl, and converted into a house of 
entertainment." Later, a Mr. Staples 
added gardens, in which, '* out of a wild 
and thorny wood, full of hills Tallies 
and sand pits, he hath now made pleasant 
grass and gravel walks, with a mount, 
from the elevation whereof the beholder 
hath a prospect" reaching to Hanslope 
steeple, near IStony Stratford, Langdon 
Hills in Essex, Banstead Downs in Surrey, 
Windsor Castle, Berks, and various other 
<listant objects and places.! *^ A South 
View of the Spaniards," by Roberts, after 
Chatalain (1750), shows the arbours in 
the garden, but barely indicates the " many 
curious figures depicted with pebble-stones 
of various colours" — among them being 
a rainbow and star, the sun in its glory, 
Adam and Eve, Salisbury spire, an eclipse 
— which are catalogued at length by the 
authority just cited. The Spaniards still 
lias its garden and bowling-green, but the 
curious figures are gone, and so has 
the mound, and with it the larger part of 
the prospect — partly, perhaps, owing to the 
growth of the neighbounng trees, and 
the erection of two or three large houses 
between it and the Heath. 

* Mr. Uowitt, Northern Heighta, p. 22, supposes 
tliey were Uviiijg soldiers, posted there on aoooont 
of the inseourity of the roads: "Two sentinels, 
moreover, were regularly posted at the door of the 
liouse." But grenadiers of this kind— flat boards 
cut into shaiw and painted— used till quite re- 
cently to be the common guardians of the en- 
trances of suburban tea-gardens. A pair might 
be seen so posted at the nei^bouring Load of Uay, 
Haventook Hill, till the house was rebuilt some 
six or eight years ago. 

t Park pp. 16, 262. 

t MB. Description of Middlesex, quoted by Park, 
p. 262. 



Another noted place of entertainmait, 
\rw Georgia, was in Tom^s Wood, now 
enclosed within Lord Mansfield's gronndBb 
The rooms were low and irregolar, but 
contained many " homorons contxiTanoes 
to divert the beholder,*' and '' tiie groimdi 
and wilderness were laid ont in a d^ightfnl 
romantic taste." One of the most admixed 
of the " humorous contriTanoes " was a 
chair which sank into the groond on a 
person sitting in it. 

Of the present houses, Jicuih Sttwfft 
Castle, on the summit of the Heath, is 
most in repute. It is noted for its diimen^ 
wines, and lodgings ; has long been a 
favourite trysting-plaoe for aztiBts and 
men of science and letters ; and will be 
remembered as the nsnal goal of ciiarleB 
Dickens in his rides to Hampstead, hj the 
repeated allusions to it in his letters and 
Forster's Life. It was on the slope behind 
the Castle that the corpse of the noluutpy 
John Sadleir, M.P. for Sligo, wasfoonaon 
the morning of Sunday, Feb. 17, 1866, and 
beside it a phial of essential oil of almoiids» 
and the silver cream-jug into which he 
had poured the fatal draught. Hamp- 
stead is an awkward place for a suicide 
to select The lord of ih& manor po ooesaeo 
very extensive rights, among them being 
that of deodand, and is therefore, in the 
case of a person who commits scddde 
within the manor, entitled as heir to ''the 
whole of the goods and chattels of the 
deceased, of every kind, with the ex- 
ception of his estate of inheritance, in 
the event of a jury returning a yet- 
diet of felo de se" Sadleir's goods and 
chattels were already lost or forfeit; bat 
the cream-jug was claimed and received 
by the lord as an acknowledgment of his 
right, and then returned. 

One of the few remaining examples of 
the old Hampstead tavern-garden is that 
of the BuU and Bush at North End. Its 
central feature is a room within a belt of 
yew trees, and a platform over it» to 
which the verdnre forms a canopy ; and 
there are tall holly hedges, chpped and 
trained in arches, etc., bright flowers, 
and a bowling-green. The assembly and 
card-rooms of the Holly Bush Jbfwm, 
Holly Bush Hill, W. of the High Street, 
have another kind of interest. Thej were 
the studio and picture-gallerv of the 
" strange new dwelling " which Beiynolds's 
rival, George Romney, built for biTnaftlf, 
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when, tired of the dirt and narrowness 
of Cavendish Square, he resolved to with- 
draw to the pure air and retirement of 
Hampstead to paint the vast " historical 
conceptions for which all this travail had 
been undergone, and imagined that a new 
hour of glory was come,"* but which 
proved instead a brief hour of mental 
gloom and physical depression, to be 
followed by a speedy ^ght and early 
death. 

The Town straggles up the slopes of the 
hill, towards the Heath on the top, in an 
odd, sideling, tortuous, irregular, and un- 
connected fashion. There are the fairly 
broad winding High Street, and other 
good streets and lanes, lined with large 
old brick houses within high-walled en- 
closures, over which lean ancient trees, 
and alongside them houses small and 
large, without a scrap of garden, and 
only a very little dingy yard ; narrow and 
dirty byways, courts, and passages, with 
steep flights of steps, and mean and 
crowded tenements ; fragments of open 
green spaces, and again streets and lanes 
bordered with shady elms and limes, (hi 
the whole, however, the pleasanter and 
sylvan character prevails, especially W. 
of the main street. The trees along the 
streets and lanes are the most charac- 
teristic and redeeming feature of the 
village. Hampstead was long ago 
termed "the place of groves," and 
it retains its early distinction. It is 
the most sylvan of suburban villages. 
The groves and avenues are still flourish- 
ing ; especially delightful are those about 
Frognal, Montague Grove, the Grove, 
and most of all that now best known as 
Judges' Walk, v^ith its grand prospect over 
Hendon and Herts, Harrow (hill and spire), 
and from the extreme end Windsor Castle 
and Cooper's Hill. Judges' Walk, or 
Judges' Avenue, according to a tradition 
(seemingly a very modem one), was so 
named from the judges having held their 
sessions there during the great plague of 
London. But Judges' Walk is probably 
only one of those fanciful names in which 
" watering-places " delight (as all will 
remember who have been at Tunbridge 
Wells or Matlock), and of which Hamp- 
stead affords other examples in Mount 

* Allan Cunningham, Lives of British Painters, 
rol. v., p. 126. 



Vernon, Vale of Health, Pilgrims' Lane, 
Squire's Mount, and the like. The name 
by which it occurs in old books and maps 
is Prospect Walk or Terrace. Thus Mrs. 
Barbauld vmtes to her brother, shortly 
after settling at Hampstead, 1787 : 
" Hampstead is certainly the pleasantest 
village about London. The mall of the 
place, a kind of terrace, which they call 
Prospect Walk, commands a most ex- 
tensive view over Middlesex and Berk- 
shire," * etc. 

The Church, St. John, is little more 
than a century old. The former ch., 
rambling, mean, and ruinous, was pulled 
down in 1746, and the present building 
erected in its stead, from the designs of 
Mr. H. Flitcroft, but has been somewhat 
altered since. It was consecrated by Bp. 
Gilbert (of Llandaff) Oct. 8, 1747. The 
ch. is a plain brick building of ordinary 
18th-cent. style, but has the peculiarity 
of having the tower at the E. end, no 
chancel, and short transept-like projec- 
tions at the W., so that it looks like a 
ch. turned round. The tower has a quaint, 
picturesque character; though it is less 
elaborate than that originally designed, 
and the spire (of copper) is much lower. 
However it may be architecturally, the 
tower is a pleasing feature in the land- 
scape, and from the elevated site it is 
conspicuous over a wide area. The interior 
of the ch. is of no interest, and the monts. 
on the walls are not to persons of much 
account. It has lately (1874) been pro- 
posed to remove the tower, and erect 
a chancel at the E. end. But this, as a 
matter of taste, would be a great mistake. 
Hampstead is essentially of 18th-cent. 
creation. Its houses are 18th-cent. brick 
houses ; its historical or social associations 
are all of the 18th cent Church Row, at 
the end of which the ch. stands, is a rare 
old street of red-brick dwellings, con- 
temporary with the ch., which crowns 
the group ; and it would be a rude shock 
at once to the picturesque and historical 
character of the place to supplant the 
familiar old ivy-clad tower by a new- 
fangled modem Gothic apse. 

The ch.-yard contains the tombs of 
several eminent persons. Under the yew- 
tree, S.E. of the ch., is that of Sir James 
Mackintosh (d. May 30, 1832), his wife, 

* Le Breton, Memoirs of Mrs. Barbauld, p. 62. 
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(*Iiilf in>ii. and prrandcUildren : a i)lAin altar- 
t(imi> without niilrt. 

" INMir Mitckintfwh . . . Ilelieniiithorhurch- 
yunl which I hum fntiu my wiiHhtWtf.*** 

Hcyond this in a taller tomb, within 
railings, whore lie Joanna Haillie. the 
author <»f ' IMays of the PaKsions,' (d. Fel). 
2ti. IKfil ). luT elder sister, Ajrnes (d. Ajiril 
IStil. a;re<l KM) years and 7 months), and 
their nmther. Mrs. I)on>thea Dail lie. widow 
«>f the Uev. James Itaillie, Prof, of Divinity 
at (ilas<ri>w. The Miss Hail lies live<l for 
half a eentury at Ham ])st etui, cliicfly at 
liolton House, Windmill Hill, whtjre they 
were visite<l by many of the most eminent 
of their contemporaries. At the K. end of 
Joanna Baillie's tomb, fronting? the f>ath, 
is an uprijrht granite slab to the memory 
of Lucy Aikin, who lived in all more than 
HO years at Hampstead, and d. there Jan. 
29, 1804. Follow this path a little farther, 
and you will reach the numt. (a tall altar- 
tomb within railings, elosc to the wall at 
the 8.E. comer of the ch.-yard) of that 
original and thoroughly English land- 
scape painter, John Constable, K.A., "for 
many years a resident in this parish,** 
d. March 81, 1837. His wife and some 
of his cliildrcn lie in the same grave. 
Near the entrance to the ch.-yanl is the 
humble gravestone of Henry Cort (d. 
1S()0), whose grand improvements in the 
manufa(*turc of iron enriched many with 
unimaginod wealth, but left him destitute. 
Other more or less distinguished persons 
intoiTed here, often without monumental 
record, include — George Sewell, M.D., 
author of * Sir Walter Raleigh, a Tra- 
gofly,* a translation of Ovid's Metamor- 
])hose8, and miscellaneous poems and 
essays, who practised for some years 
with success as a physician at Hamp- 
stead, but died here in poverty in 1726. 
James MacArdell, the eminent mezzo- 
tint engraver, d. 1765 (his tombstone 
is lost), and his fellow-pupil, Charles 
ISpoonpr, d. 1767, who was buried beside 
^lacArdell by his own request. Nathaniel 
Booth, last Lord Delamere (d. 1770). and 
8(.»vcral members of his family. Anthony 
Askew, M.l)., a distinguished physician 
and classical scholar (d. 1774). Another 
well-known mezzotint engraver, and 
author of the * History of Worcester, 
Valentine Green, lived for many years 

* Lucy Aikin to Dr. Chazmiug, July 15, 1832. 



at Hamiwtead, and hie wife has a mont. 
in the ch.-yard, but he lies ^sewhoe. 
John Harrison (d. 1776), the eminoit 
chronometer maker, inventor of the grid- 
inm |>endulum. and *' of the time-keeper 
for ascertaining the longitude at let," 
which received the government reward. 
James Pettit Andrew, F.8.A. (d. 171W), 
author of an ** anecdotal and chrono- 
logical" •History of Great Britain* from 
C'aisar's invasion to the Death of Henrr 
VlI].,2vols. 4to, 1794. The BeT. George 
Travis. D.D., Archdeacon and Prebendary 
of Chester (d 1797), author, among other 
controversial works, of '* some angiy 
letters" against Gibbon's criticism on 
the text of the * Three Heavenly Wit- 
nesses,* of which Gibbon wrote : " Tht 
brutal insolence of Mr. Travis's challenge 
can only be excused by the absence ol 
learning, judgment, and humanitj; and 
to that excuse he has the fairest or 
foulest pretension " ♦ — so mildJy wrote 
controversial istj) one of another in those 
days I Travis was answered by Porson, in 
his " merciless " * Letters to Archdeacon 
Travis,' which Gibbon considered "the 
most acute and accurate piece of criti- 
cism since the days of Baitley." John 
Carter, F.S.A. (d. 1817), whose faithfal 
and 8))irited etchings of our cathedrals 
and other ecclesiastical buildings did 
much to revive and porify the taste for 
Gothic architecture. 

It will be enough to give the names 
and sites of the district churches — several 
of which belong rather to London fchan 
the environs. CTiri^ Church, Hampstead 
Square, a roomy Perp. edifice with a lofty 
spire, a landmark for miles aroond, was 
erected in 1852. St, Saviow% Eton 
Hood, near the foot of Haverstock Hill, 
a rather pleasing Dec. building, with a 
very deep chancel, dates from 1866, but 
the tower and spire are of more recent 
erection, /lift. PauVs, Avenue Boad, a 
somewhat peculiar brick building, 1860. 
St. Peter't, Belsize Park, a neat Dec 
cruciform ch. erected in 1860. 8t. Ste- 
phen'M, Hampstead Green, 1870, is more 
pretentious and more picturesque, of 
early semi-French character, very ir- 
regular outline, and unusually rich in 
external ornament : archt., Mr. 8. 8. 
Teulon. St. John'ty Episcopal chapel, 

* Memoirs of My Life and Writingi, p. 101. 
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Downshire Hill, is a plain brick 18th- 
cent. barn. 

The Dissenters' chapels are of some 
interest. The old Presbyterian church is 
believed to have been founded in the 
reign of Charies II. Like many of the 
early Presbyterian churches, it became 
Unitarian ; and had for some years 
(1785—99) the Rev. Rocheraont Barbauld 
for minister. The present Unitarian 
chapel is an elegant little Gothic build- 
ing in Pilgrims' Lane. An orthodox 
Presbyterian church, Trinity Church, has 
been built on the E. side of the High 
Street. The Independent chapel is said to 
owe its origin to the anti-Unitarian preach- 
ing of Whitefield on Hampstead Heath. 
The showy Gothic building on Green HUl 
is a Wesley an chapel ; and that with the 
two towers on the rt. of Heath Street, 
Baptist. The Roman Catholic church of 
St. Mary, Holly Place, will be recognized 
by the statue, in a niche over the en- 
trance, of the Virgin with the Infant 
Jesus in her arms. 

In the town are — a Literary Society, a 
Public Library and Reading Room, and 
an Art Club which has its meetings and 
periodical exhibitions at the Holly Bush 
Assembly Room. The new Fire Brigade 
Station, at the parting of the roads by 
Heath Street, is a noticeable building of 
coloured bricks, with a lofty watch tower, 
commanding a wide stretch of country : 
the archt. was Mr. G. Vulliamy. Another 
noteworthy building is the spacious 
Militia Barracks, nearly opposite the Wells 
Tavern, erected in 1863, from the designs 
of Mr. H. Pownall. The centre is the 
old mansion known as Burgh House. 

The principal benevolent institutions are 
— The Soldiers' Davghters^ Home, Rosslyn 
Hill, founded in 1855, in connection with 
the Central Association for the Relief of 
the Wives and Children of Soldiers on 
Service in the Crimea. The buildings, 
whi(?h are spacious, substantial, and care- 
fully adapted to their purpose, were 
erected in 1858, from the designs of Mr. 
^lunt, but since enlarged. They stand in 
charming grounds, a part of those of 
Kosslyn House, in which the children were 
at first lodged. In August 1874 there were 
163 children in the home, but there is 
ample room for 200, if the income were 
sutlicient for their maintenance. A kin- 
dred institution, The Sailors' Daughters' 



Home, originally established in Frognal 
House, now occupies a large and handsome 
building, erected for it in the Greenhill 
Road, near the parish church, by Mr. 
Ellis, in 1869 : it has about 100 children. 
Both are admirable institutions, and the 
children look healthy and cheerful. The 
Orphan Working School, Haverstock Hill, 
is another valuable institution, the oldest 
and one of the best of its kind. Founded 
in 1758, to receive, maintain, and educate 
orphan children from all parts of the 
kingdom, it has gone on extending its 
arrangements and modifying its plans to 
meet the requirements of the times, and 
at the end of 1874 had 400 children under 
its care, who are well housed and taught, 
and as far as may be fitted for practical 
Ufe. The Hampstead Reformatory for 
Girls, occupies a good-sized private house 
in Church Row. The very useful North 
London Hospital for Consumption, esta- 
blished in 1860, a roomy old mansion on 
Mount Vernon. 

Several houses are noteworthy on ac- 
count of their age or occupants. The 
memory, and little more, remains of a few 
houses of Elizabethan or Jacobean date. 
One of these, a low brick building, oddly 
called the Chicken House^ stood in the 
High Street, near the entrance of the 
town, and some fragments are still trace- 
able behind the modem shops. In a 
window was a small portrait of James I., 
and another of George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham ; and an inscription in 
French under the former stated that the 
king slept in this room Aug. 25, 1619. 
Samuel Gale the antiquary " died of a 
fever at his lodgings The Chicken House," 
Jan. 10, 1754. In it, too, before his pur- 
chase of Caen Wood, lodged Lord Mans- 
field. Probably at this time, but certainly 
later, it had been converted into an inn ; 
some years later it was a notorious resort 
of thieves ; afterwards it was divided into 
tenements, and suffered to go to ruin. 

Lower down the hill, on the 1., was a 
large square building of .3 floors, in which 
lived Sir Henry Vane (" The Lord pre- 
serve me from Sir Henry Vane !") and 
which he is supposed to have built. He 
was here when arrested by order of 
Charles II. The house was afterwards 
the property, and for many years the 
residence, of Joseph Butler, Bishop of 
Durham, author of * The Analogy,' who 
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filled the windows with painted glass, 
chiefly of scriptural subjects. The house 
was pulled down to make way for the 
Soldiers' Daughters' Home. 

Somewhat lower, and a little to the W. 
of the road, is Rosslyn House (C. H. L. 
Woodd, Esq.), a large rambling building 
which owes its present form to Alexander 
Wedderbum, Lord Loughborough and 
Earl of Rosslyn. When purchased by 
Tjord Loughborough, it was an old 
mansion, which had been for many years 
the residence of the Carey family, and was 
known as Shelford Lodge. Lord Lough- 
borough added the great oval rooms at 
the end, and otherwise altered the build- 
ing and greatly improved the grounds. It 
was afterwards the residence of Robert 
Milligan, the founder of the West India 
Docks ; and then of Sir Francis Freeling, 
the Secretary to the Post Office; and later 
of Admiral Sir Moore Disney, and the Earl 
of Galloway. Eventually it passed into 
the hands of the speculative builder ; the 
house was let to the Soldiers' Daughters' 
Home ; a large part of the grounds was 
sold and built over. Shortly after the 
house, with the remaining portion of the 
grounds, was purchased and carefully 
restored by Mr. Woodd. 

Branch Hill Lodge (S. BasQ Woodd, 
Esq.), the large red-brick house on the rt. 
in going from Holly Bush Hill towards 
the Heath, was rebuilt about 1745 by Sir 
I'hos. Clark, Master of the RoUs. He 
bequeathed it to his old patron Lord 
Chancellor Macclesfield, who lived in it 
for some time, when it was occupied 
successively by Thos. Walker, Master 
in Chancery, Lord Loughborough, Col. 
Parker, and Thos. Neave, Esq., the last 
of whom formed here a noted collection 
of painted glass. 

Frognal Hall (J. T. Airey, Esq.) was 
about the middle of the 18th cent, the 
residence of Isaac Ware the architect ; it 
was afterwards the seat of the Guyon 
family; then of Richard Pepper Arden, 
Lord Alvanley, Master of the Rolls, and 
afterwards Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, who d. here March 29, 1804. Other 
good residences are Frognal Hmtse (J. 
Rowe, Esq.) ; Frognal Lodge (Mrs. P. A. 
Taylor) ; and Upper Frognal Lodge (J. G. 
Weir, Esq.) Frognal Priory^ as it is 
called, is a much-visited lath-and-plaster 
ruin stan4ing in spacious but desolate 



grounds at the S. end of Frognal. The 
house was built by a dealer in Wardour 
Street antiquities, known as Memory- 
Comer- Thompson, so as to have a sort 
of Jacobean aspect, real old carved wood- 
work being wrought into .the window 
frames, and the summit finished with 
stepped gables. The interior was filled 
with real and supposititious antiquities, 
— Queen Elizabeth^s bedstead and bed- 
room furniture, cabinets, china, and the 

^ like, — and became a noted show-place. 
After Thompson's death, 1836, it passed 
to less reputable hands, and eventually 
into the law-courts. Now, as we have 
said, the house is a ruin, and not an un- 
picturesque one, especially when the 
morning sun, shining through the screen 
of trees, dapples the front with mingled 
light and shade, though it has of late lost 
something by the fall of the portico. 

FrskiTie Hoif^e, the plain white house 
with a long portico adjoining the Spaniards 
Tavern, was the residence of Thomas 
Lord Erskine, the famous advocate. When 
Erskine purchased the house it was a very 

.small place, but had good grounds, and 
commanded extensive prospects, and he 
at once set about its improvement. Diuring 
his residence here of a quarter of a cen- 
tury he spent a large sum of money upon 
it, and *' having surrounded it with ever- 
greens of different descriptions has lately 
given it the name of Evergreen HUl." * 
A great deal of his time was spent on his 
garden, which was on the opposite side of 
the road, and connected with the house by 
a subterranean passage : the garden has 
long been taken into Lord Mansfield's 
grounds ; the house has been little altered. 
The splendid holly hedge on the 1. of tibie 
road going to the Heath from the house, is 
said to be of Lord Erskine's planting. 
Erskine was fond of assembling here 
many of the prominent politicians and 
wits of the day ; and here occurred his 
last meeting with Burke. They had 
difEered over the French Revolation, and 
it was long since they had met. 

" He [Burke] came to see me not long beforo he 
died I then lived on Hampstead EUU. *Come 
Enkine,' said he, holding out hk hand, 'let iu 
forget all I I shall soon quit this >tag« and wish 
to die in peace with everybody, eapeoiaUy yon I ' 
I reciprocated the sentiment aiid m took a torn 
round the grounds. Suddenly he ■topped. An 

* Park, Topography of Hampetwid, 1918, p. »«. 
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extensive prospect over Caen Wood broke apom 
him. He stood wrapped in thought, gazing upon 
the sky as the sun was setting. ' Ah, Erakine ! he 
said, pointing towards it, ' this is just the place for 
a reformer ; all the beauties are beyond your reach 
—you cannot destroy them.' " 

Whilst living here, Lord Erakine lost 
his first wife : a graceful mural monument 
to her, " the most faithful and the most 
affectionate of women," the work of the 
younger Bacon, is in Hampstead church. 

The large square white house adjoining 
Lord Erskine's on the Upper Heath, 
Heath House (H. Stedall, Esq.), was 
occupied by Edward Coxe, Esq., author of 
Miscellaneous Poetry, 1806, in which he 
has celebrated the wanderings of Murray 
*' and Pope on Hampstead Hill," and after- 
wards by Sir Edward Parry. The house 
next it. The Fin (Mra. C. C. Luch), " was 
built by Mr. Turner, a tobacconist in Fleet- 
street," * who deserves to be remembered 
for having planted the avenue of Scotch fire 
in front of the house which now forms so 
picturesque a feature of the Upper Heath. 

From The Firs a short walk (along a 
road made by Mr. Turner) leads to North 
End, a pleasant hamlet where have lived 
several of our literary contemporaries. The 
large house on the 1., by the avenue, now 
called Wildwood House (Wm. Haynes, 
Esq.), but then known as North End 
House, is that in which for a while lived 
the great Lord Chatham. He was here in 
1766, and again during the period when he 
remained " inaccessible and invisible," and 
*• aflaicted " — ^to use the words of Earl 
Stanhope, — " by a strange and mysterious 
malady . . . able at intervals to take the air 
upon the heath, but still at all times inacces- 
sible to all his friends."! This time he came 
to North End shattered in health, March 
1767 ; but deriving no benefit, returned to 
Burton Pynsentin September. Whilst here, 
though Prime Minister, he " would see no 
one on business, except once the Duke of 
Grafton, at the king's urgent entreaty." 1 
The house has been raised a storey, and 
transformed in aspect, within the last few 
years, but Chatham's room is still retained. 

* Park, p. 15, n. 

t Hist, of England, Srd ed., vol. t., p. 178. See 
alao Grenville Papers, iii., 320; iv., 159; Fitz- 
maurice, Ldfe of Lord Shelburae, vol. i, p. 409. 

: Walpole's George III., vol. iii., p. 51, n. Chat- 
ham's Letter to the Duke of Grafton'on this occa- 
sion, dated North End, May 30, 1767, is printed by 
Jjord Stanhope, Hist, of £ng., vol. v., p. xix, App. 



Mr. Howitt relates some curious parti- 
culars relative to the place, and Chatham's 
residence in it, but does not give his 
authority for them : — 

"The small room, or rather doset, in which 
Chatham shut hunself up during his sing^ar 
affliction — on the third stor^— still remains in tiie 
same condition. Its position from the outside 
may be known by an oriel window looking towards 
finchley. The opening in the wall from the 
staircase to the room stiU remains, through which 
the unhappy man received his meals or anything 
else conveyed to him. It is an ofiening of ];>er- 
haps 18 inches square, having a door on each 
side of the wall. The door witibin had a padlock, 
which still hangs upon it. When anything was 
conveyed to him, a knock was made on the cuter 
door, and the articles placed in the recess. When 
he heard the outer door again closed, the invalid 
opened the inner door, took what was there, again 
closed and locked it. When the dishes or oth«r 
alrtides were returned, the same process was ob- 
served, so that no one could possibly catch a 
glimpse of him, nor need there be any exchange 
of words. "♦ 

At the other end of the avenue is 
another house. The Hill (Mrs. Gumey 
Hoare), which has acquired fame from 
an occasional resident. Whilst the seat 
of Mr. Samuel Hoare, the banker. The 
Hill was " the head-quarters " of the poet 
Crabbe in his annual visits to London; 
and here Coleridge, Wordsworth, Rogers, 
Campbell, Joanna Baillie, who lived close 
by, and other of his eminent friends and 
admirers, used frequently to be invited to 
meet him. 

" During his first and second visits to London, 
my &ther spent a good deal of his time beneath 
the hospitable roof of the late Samuel Hoare, Esq., 
on Hampstead Heath. He owed his introduction 
to this respectable family to his friend Mr. Bowles, 
and the author of the delightful * Excursions in 
the West,' Mr. Warner; and though Mr. Hoare 
was an invalid, and little disposed to form new 
connections, he was so much, gratified with Mr. 
Crabbe's manners and conversation, that their 
acquaintance grew into an aflfectionate and lasting 
intimacy. Mr: Crabbe in subsequent years made 
Hampstead his head-quarters on his spring visits, 
and only repaired thence occasionally to the bril- 
liant cixtdes of the metropolis." f 

Crabbe himself wrote, ^^ My time passes 
here I cannot tell how pleasantly. To- 
day I read one of my long stories to my 
friends and Mrs. Joanna Baillie and her 
sister. I rhyme at Hampstead with a 
great deal of facility, for nothing inter- 
rupts me but kind calls, or something 
pleasant" 

• Howitt, Northern Heights, p. 90. 
t Life of the Bev. George Crabbe, by his Sou. 
19 
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" Onr liaughty life is crowned with darknea, 
Like Ltmdoo with ita own black wreath, 
On which with thee, O Crabbe I forth-looking, 
I gued from Ilampstead's breecy Heath." * 

Steele * retired* for a while to a small 
house on Haverstock Hill — it may he. as 
Nichols somewhat unkindly suggests, that 
" there were too many pecuniary reasons 
for this temporary solitude." 

" I am at a solitude, an hoase between Hamp- 
stead and London, wherein Uir Charles Sedley 
died. This drenmstanoe set me a thinking and 
ruminating upon the employments in which men 
of wit exercise themselves. . . Sir Charles breathed 
his last in this room." f 

In Sir Richard Phillips's time it had been "oon- 
Terted into two small ornamental cottages for 
dtisens sleeping boxes. . . . Opposite to it the 
ftmous Motner or Moll King bmlt three sub- 
stantial houses ; and in a small villa behind them 
redded her favourite pupil Nancy Dawson. . . . 
▲n i^Mutment in the cottage was called the Philo- 
■ophar's Room, probably the same in which Steele 
used to write. In Hogarth's March to Finchl^ 
this cottage and Mother King's house are seen in 
the distance. . . . Coeval with the Spectator and 
Tatler this cottage must have been a ddightful 
retreat, as. at that time, there were not a score 
buildings between it and Oxford-street and Mon- 
lague and Bloomsbury Houses. Now continuous 
it>wH or streets extend from liondon even to this 
Bpot;"t and we may add, Montague and Blooma- 
buiy Houses have long ceased to exist 

In old engravings of Steele*s Cottage 
(two of which are now before us) St. 
Paul's Cathedral is shown in the distance. 
The cottage, which stood on a slight ele- 
vation on the W. side of Haverstock 
Hill, nearly opposite the Load of Hay, 
hardly answered in its later days to Sir 
Bichiurd Phillips's description, it being a 
plain low whitened cottage, and the only 
ornament a scroll over the central window. 
It was pulled down in May 1867. The 
site is marked by a row of houses called 
Steele's Terrace, and the Sir Richard Steele 
Tavern. 

Besides those whose houses or monts. 
we have named, there have been several 
other persons of sufficient eminence resi- 
dent at Hampstead to call for mention. 
Philip Lord Wharton, "an old Round- 
head, who had commanded a regiment 
against Charles the First at Edgebill,'* § 
and who lived to take an active part 
against James II., died at Hampstead, 



* Wordswortb, Extempore S£huion upon the 
Death of James Hogg, 1838 ; Works, vol. v., p. 
886. 

t Steele to Pope, June 1, 1712. 

X Sir Rfchard Phillips, Monthly Ma^f. 

I MacMlaj, Hisk of Kngland, oh. z. 



where he had lived many years. Sir 
Geoflry Palmer, Manager of the Evidence 
against the Earl of Strafford, Attorney- 
General to Charles U., Chief Justice of 
Chester, and author or editor of several 
vols, of highly prized Reports, d. here in 
1670. Sir Wm. Jones, another of Charles 
II.*s Attomey-Gtenerala, and M.P. for Ply- 
mouth, and many other distinguished 
lawyers, have lived for a longer or shorter 
time at Hampstead. 

Gay was carried to Hampstead in 1722| 
when it was thought he could hardly live 
a day, and under the care of Arbuthnot 
he here recovered.* Two years later 
Arbuthnot himself came here for a like 
purpose, but with only temporary succesL 
Uis regimen was peculiar : — 

" I saw Dr. Arbuthnot who was vevy cheerfuL 
I passed a whole di^ with him at Hampstead. Hs 
is in the Long Room half the morning, uid hai 
card parties every night. Mrs. Lepell and Mm 
Saggioni and her sons and hia two dani^itan an 
all with him."t 

Dr. John Armstrong, the author of the 
once popular didactic poem * Ilie Art of 
Preserving Health,' visited and reoom- 
mended *' Hampstead, courted by the 
western wind.'' His brother. Dr. George 
Armstrong, was settled as a physiciiii 
here, but the poet was never more than 
an occasional resident Maynwaring, tibe 
author of ' The Medley,* and Thoa. Javon, 
Wilkes, Cibber, BullodL, and a whole bevy 
of playwrights and actors, lived henre for 
a time. 

Here, in 1748, Samuel Johnson wrote 
* The Vanity of Human Wishes.' 

" Mrs. Johnson, for the sake of counliy air, had 
lodgings at Hampstead, to wbioh he ranrted oe»- 
sionally, and there the greatest part^ If not tha 
whole, of this Imitationjof the Tenth Satin of 
Juvenal] was written. The fervid rapidity witt 
which it was produced is scarcely oaradiUe. I haft 
heard him say, that he oompoaed aeveni^ Uneacf 
it in one day, without pnttinc oiie of them iipOB 
paper till they were finished." t 

The poem has no touch of local colour, 
unless indeed his strolls on the Heath tomj 
have suggested the lines — 

" The needy traveller, serene and m^. 
Walks the wild heath, and aings hia tolls awaj." 

" For the gratification of poeter^j lei It be n- 
oorded, that the house ao dignified was the lait 



• Roseoe's Pope, vol. Till., p. 170. 
t Pope to Martha Blount^ 1794. 
X BoBwell, Life of Johnson, ed. USI, vol L, 
p. Ml. 
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at Frognal (Bouthwaxd) now oooupied by B. C. 
Stephenson, Esq., F.S.A."* 

Thomas Day, the author of * Sandford 
and Merton,' after his marriage, took a 
small lodging at Hampstead, and stayed 
here through the winter, " beingin no haste 
to purchase a house ; as he thought that by 
living in inconvenient lodgings, where he 
was not known, and consequently not 
visited by anybody except his chosen 
few, he should accustom his bride to those 
modes of life which he conceived to be 
essential to her happiness : " f and the lady, 
a rich heiress, whom he had long hesitated 
to marry on account of her wealth, per- 
formed her part in this novel matrimonial 
experiment with abundant cheerfulness. 

Leigh Hunt lived at Hampstead, 1816 
and following years; and in more than 
one of his smaller poems he has celebrated 
its beauties. His cottage, in the VaJe 
of Health, " the first one that fronts the 
valley," was pulled down to make way 
for the ugly large hotel that now defaces 
this part of the Heath. Shelley and Keats 
were Hunt's guests, and Hazlitt, Haydon, 
and Procter frequent visitors. J Eeats, 
indeed, took so great a liking to Hamp- ' 
stead from his stay at Hunt's, that he 
became a resident here from 1817 till he 
left England for Italy in 1820, Here he 
wrote his * Ode to a Nightingale,' * St. 
Agnes,' * Isabella,' * Hyperion,' and began 
the 'Endymion,' which he finished at 
Burford Bridge. The house in which he 
lodged for the greater part of the time, 
then called Wentworth Place, is now 
named Lawn Bank, and is the end house 
,but one on the rt. side of John Street, 
next Wentworth House. His walks were 
in his later months limited to the Lower 
or the Middle Heath Road, the seat at the 
top of Well Walk being his goal and 
resting-place. Hunt as well as Hone has 
recorded Eeats's melancholy musings here : 
" It was on the same day, sitting on the 
bench in Well Walk (the one against the 
wall) that he told me, with unaccustomed 
tears in his eyes, that his heart was break- 
ing-" § 

* Park, Hampstead, p. 834. It is, we believe, 
the house on the 1. opposite West-End Lane. 

+ R. L. Edgewoi-th, Memoirs. 

t Leigh Hunt, Lord Byron and his Contempo- 
raries, vol. i. ; Autobiography. 

§ Leigh ^unt, Bjrommat his Contemporaries, 
vol. i., p. 440. ^" 



Hampstead has always been a favourite 
haunt of painters, and many of them 
have lived here. Blake lodged at the 
farmhouse at the N. end of the Heath, by 
the field-path to Finchley, — part of the 
time, we believe, as the guest of John 
linnell, who had hired the house for the 
summer, as other landscape painters have 
done since. Collins lived first in a small 
house at North End, and afterwards in a 
larger one on the Heath. Constable, whose 
tomb it will be remembered records his 
having been " many years an inhabitant 
of this parish," lived and died at No. 6, 
now No. 24, Well Walk, a few doors from 
the Wells Tavern. Sir Wm. Beechey 
lived in the Upper Terrace. Wilkie came 
here by the advice of Dr. Baillie, with 
great benefit to his health. Stanfield 
resided many years at QreenhiU. His- 
house, on the rt. in going down the hill 
towards London, is now named Stanfield 
House, 

The large house next but one below 
Stanfield's was for many years the resi- 
dence of the eminent publisher Thomas 
Longman, who diedthere Feb. 6, 1797. Mr. 
Longman's house was afterwards occupied 
by Lord Ashburton. On its site now 
stands the large new Wesleyan chapeL 
The grounds are covered with villas. 

Hampstead Heath is a broad, ele- 
vated, sandy tract occupying the summit 
and northern slopes of Hampstead Hill. It 
has no historical associations, like Black- 
heath, though " High on bleak Hamp- 
stead's swarthy moor they started for the 
North ;" * but, like most of the heaths in 
the vicinity of London, it has its recollec- 
tions of highwaymen, their doings, and 
their executions: — 

'* As often upon Hampstead Heath, 
Have seen a felon, long sinoe put to death, 
Hang, oraokling in the sun his x)archment skin 
Whida to his ear had shrivell'd up his chin.*^ 

Perhaps the only relic of those emblems 
of Hampstead civilization is the mantle- 
tree over the fireplace in the kitchen of 
Jack Straw's Castle, which is said to have 
been made from the gibbet-post < n which 
was suspended the corpse of Jackson, a 
notorious highwayman, executed on 
Hampstead Heath for the murder of 



* Maoaulay, The Armada, 
t The Triennial Mayor, or The New Rapareet 
1691. 
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Henry Miller, March 1673. ♦ * Jackson's 
Kecantation .... wherein is truly dis- 
covered the whole mystery of that 
wicked and fatal profession of Padding 
on the Road/ was published in 1674. 

Until 1700 the Middlesex elections 
were held on Hampstead Heath : the first 
election held at Brentford was in 1701. 
Tiie Heath is now the most frequented of 
the open spaces round London. It is 
estimated that a fine Whit-Monday brings 
at least 50,000 people, and every fine Sun- 
day or holiday a proportionate number. 

Originally about 500 acres in extent, 
the Heath has been reduced, by the exten- 
sion of the village, and occasional enclo- 
sures, to about 240 ctcres. Partly, no doubt, 
owing to these encroachments, it is of 
very irregular shape. The surface is much 
broken, and many of the deeper valleys 
have ponds, — some, like Leg of Mutton 
pond on the N.W., and those by the Vale 
of Health and the Lower Heath, of con- 
siderable size. From the higher parts 
views of great extent, ranging from the 
Surrey Downs and HampsMre Hills, by 
Windsor Castle and Harrow, and extend- 
ing N., it is asserted,! to Hanslope spire, 
within 8 m. of Northamptonshire, and the 
Langdon Hills of Essex on the E. The 
W. view, with Harrow in the background, 
is perhaps the most picturesque, especially 
from those points whence the Kingsbury 
Lake is seen like a gleam of silver in the 
mid-distance, and a group of elms or firs 
gives strength and character to the fore- 
ground. 

The fate of Hampstead Heath as an 
open space was long uncertain. The late 
Lord of the Manor was debarred from 
granting more than a 21 years' lease for 
building. For nearly 40 years he con- 
tinued his efforts to obtain from Parlia- 
ment powers to grant leases for 99 years to 
build on the Heath, on enclosures abutting 
on it, and on adjoining lands. He 
failed, and it is probable that if he had 
succeeded he would have preserved at 
least a part of the Heath as ornamental 
ground in connection with the houses he 



* Park, Hampstead, p. 806. 

t The original authority for this asMrtion is an 
anoaymoiu "MS. Description of Middlesex, " 
quoted in Park's Hampstead, p. 262 ; it is repeated 
in all subsequent accounts of Hampstead ; but we 
have never met with any one keen-eyed enough to 
disoem the spire. 



proposed to erect ; though he threatened, 
if thwarted, to " make an Agar Town ot 
it." The Metropolitan Commons Act, 
1866, secured the Heath from enclosure, 
and in 1870, the manor having passed to 
a new lord, the Metropolitan Board d! 
Works were able to purchase the manorial 
rights for the sum of £45,000, and secure 
the Heath in perpetuity for public use. 
For several years prior to 1870, the Heath 
sands, in great request for brickmaking, 
had been dug in prodigious quantities, 
with the result of levelling many <tf the 
lesser elevations, scooping out deep pits, 
undermining trees, and extirpating large 
tracts of furze, broom, and heather. The 
Board of Works have happily done little 
in the way of improvement, and nothing 
towards rendering the Heath prim or 
park-like. Under th^r 6 years of judi- 
cious neglect, Nature has begun to reassert 
her rights. The bare sands are becoming 
clothed with verdure ; the banks, especially 
on the N., are purple vrith heather, the 
harebell is once more becoming commoDt 
the furze and broom have spread vigor* 
ously and bloomed abundantly, and tiie- 
brake is everywhere fresh and flourishing. 
Hampstead Heath, in fact, looked better 
in the summer and autumn of 1876, than 
it had looked for the previous thirty years, 
and promises to look still better in the 
years that are to come. 

Xilbumf 1^ m. S.W. of Hampstead, and 
of old a hamlet of gampstead par., is now 
a populous suburb of London, with long 
rows of terraces, streets, and villas, rly. 
stats., 3 or 4 churches, chapels of all orden, 
schools, etc. At a very early date .there 
was established at Eilbum aceU or prloiy 
for nuns, which was in 1876 under the order 
of St. Augustine, and which c<Hitiiiaed tiU 
suppressed in 1686. Some fragmentary 
vestiges of the buildings remained till the 
last few years. Near the site of the Prioiy 
was a mineral spring, which about the 
middle of the last cent, had its Long Boom 
for the " reception of company .... and 
fit either for music, dancing, or enter- 
tainments," and set up as a riyal to 
Hampstead Wells, which it at least 
equalled in dissipation. As late as 1818 
it remained '* a tea-drinking house well 
known as Eilbum Wells to the hoiidi^ 
folk of London.'* A part of the modem 
Eilbum bears the name of Eilbum Moiy; 
while another is called GoldBmith'a FlaoB^, 
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from a fondly cherished tradition that in 
a house which stood where now this place 
stands Goldsmith wrote his * Deserted 
Village/ and ' She Stoops to Conquer.* 

West Mnd is an outlying member of 
Hampstead, about ^ m. W. of the mother 
ch. ; the hamlet for the most part built 
around a triangular green, now let on build- 
ing leases. North End and South End are, 
as the names imply, situated some distance 
N. and S. from the village : near South End 
is the site of the Fever Hospital, the pro- 
posed erection of which is so warmly re- 
sented by the inhabitants. Frognal is the 
western side of Hampstead village. 

HAMPTON, MiDDx. (Dom. Hamn- 
tone) J on the Thames, 13 m. W. of London, 
14f m. by the Thames Valley branch of the 
L. and S.W. Rly. The par. extends from 
Hampton Wick, opposite Kingston-upon- 
Thames to Sunbury , and includes Hampton 
Court and Bushey Park within its boun- 
daries. Pop., exclusive of the eccl. district 
of Hampton Wick, 3916. Inns : the Bed 
Lian, in the centre of the vill, a good house; 
JBell^ by the ch.. much in favour with 
anglers ; Railway Hotel, by the stat. 

The manor and honour of Hampton are 
noticed under Hampton Coukt. Hamp- 
ton village lies along the outer curve of a 
reach of the Thames, about a mile above 
Hampton Court. . It consists for the most 
part of small houses ; but outside it there 
are many of a better description. The site 
is low, but the soil is gravel, and the scenery 
pleasant. Though somewhat impaired by 
the extensive works of the London watCT 
companies, this long reach of the Thames 
is still fresh, verdant, and picturesque. 
Along the bed of the river stretches a Une 
of six or eight of the eyots, which, where 
untouched, always give so much character 
to the Thames, On either hand are broad 
meadows ; the elms of Bushey Park, and 
beyond them the towers and trees of 
Hampton Court, and in the distance the 
massive tower and crowded roofs of King- 
ston are seen in one direction, Apps Court 
and the wooded hills of Surrey in the other. 

The Church, St. Mary, at the entrance 
to the vill., is a neat, commonplace, white 
brick Per p. building, erected about 1830. 
It has nave and aiSes, and at the W. end 
a square tower with pinnacles. Within 
are some monts. from the old ch. Under 
a canopy supported by Corinthian columns, 



the tomb, with effigy, arms, long rhyming 
and punning epitaph of Mrs. Sebel Penn, 
d. 1662, nurse to King Edward VI. 

** No plant of servile stock, a Hampden by descent, 
Unto whose race 300 years hath friendly fortune 
lent" 

Edmund Pigeon, Esq., Yeoman of the 
Jewel-house to Henry VIII., Edward VI., 
Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth; by 
the last of whom he was made Clerk of 
the Robes and Wardrobes (no date) ; also 
his son Nicholas Pigeon, who succeeded 
his father in those offices, and d. 1619. 
Theophilus Dillingham, Esq. (son of 
Archdeacon Dillingham) d. 1769, at, 
93 : mural slab, marble, with medallion. 
Elizabeth Mostyn, d. 1786, daughter of 
Sir Roger Mostyn and Lady Essex Finch. 
Richard Tickell, 1793, author of * Antici- 
pation,' a noted pamphlet, verses, and an 
opera; and grandson of the more eminent 
poet : " threw himself from one of the 
uppermost windows of the palace at 
Hampton Court, an immense height."* 
Richard Cumberland, d. 1794, son of the 
dramatist. John Beard, d. 1791, the 
famous vocalist. He quitted the stage on 
his marriage, 1739, with. Lady Henrietta 
Herbert, daughter of James Earl of 
Waldegrave, and widow of Lord Edward 
Herbert; but returned to it after some 
years' absence, and acquired great popu- 
larity both as actor and singer. He mar- 
ried for his second wife (1769) a daughter 
of John Rich, the patentee of Covent 
Garden Theatre, of which he became 
manager on the death of his father-in- 
law. The mont. is lost of Edward Progers, 
Page of Honour to Charles I., and Groom 
of the Bedchamber to Charles II.,d.-1714, 
according to Le Neve " at the age of 96, of 
the anguish of cutting teeth, he havijig cut 
four new teeth, and had several ready to cut, 
which so inflamed his gums that he died." 
In the ch.-yard lies " Huntington Shaw 
of Nottingham, an artist in his own way,-' 
d. 1710. This is he who wrought those 
admirable iron gates of Hampton Court, 
among the finest examples of English 
wrought iron extant, some of which have 
been removed for preservation from the 
weather to the interior of the palace, and 
others to the South Kensington Mu83um. 
Thomas Rosoman, d. 1782, for many years 
proprietor of Sadler's Wells Theatre, and 

* Walpole to Hifls Beny, Nov. 7, 1798. .j 
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who has beqaeathed his name to Roso- 
man's Row and other places in its vicinity. 
Thomas Ripley (d. 1758), the architect of 
the Admiralty, and of Wolterton, and 
thrice snarled at in Pope's verses. A 
heavy granite cross by the S. door to the 
Rev. G. F. W. Mortimer, D.D., Canon of 
St. Paul's, and for 26 years head master 
of the City of London School, d. 1871. 

Oan'ick Villa, as it is now called, but 
which, whilst the great actor occupied it, 
was known as Hampton Ilouse, stands a 
little B. of the ch. Garrick became tenant 
in January 1764, purchased the estate in 
the following July, and made it his country 
seat till his death in January 1779. He 
altered and enlarged the house, and gave 
it in 1766 an entirely new front, designed 
by Adam, of which the chief feature is a 
tetrastyle Corinthian portico, reaching, 
with its pediment, above the attic. The 
grounds, which are separated from the 
house by the road, extend to the river in 
a wide lawn. Garrick added considerably 
to the grounds, and had them and the 
neighbouring eyot, which forms a part of 
the property, laid out and planted under 
his own direction. On the lawn he erected 
an octagonal " Grecian Temple," with an 
Ionic portico, to receive Roubiliac's statue 
of Shakspeare. For this statue Garrick 
stood as model, and gave the sculptor a 
vast deal of trouble during its execution. 
Roubiliac finished it in 1758, and received 
SOO guineas for his labour. 

" John and I are just going to Oarrick's, with a 
grove of <7pre0Be8 in our hands, like the Kentish 
men at the Conquest. He has built a temple to 
his master Shakspeare, and I am going to adorn the 
outside, since his modesty would not let me deco- 
rate it within as I proposed," with oertain mottoes. * 

The grounds are over 11 acres; the eyot 
4^. As seen from the river, the lawn, 
with its trees, shrubs, and temple, and 
the portico of the house rising high beyond, 
has always been one of the attractions 
of this part of the Thames. 

Garrick furnished his house handsomely, 
and hung on the walls many good pictures, 
though ill-natured censors said that repre- 
sentations of himself, or of the scenes in 
which he acted, were disproportionately 
numerous. Among these were some of 
Zoffany's clever pieces ; f while his general 

* Horace Walpole to George Montagu, Oct. 14, 

t At Petworth is a painting by Hodges and 
Zoffany of Ghuiiok at has vilhc 



pictures included Hogarth*8 ElectioQ 
series. Garrick*s dinners and garden 
parties were very attractive ; night fites 
are described in which his grounds wore 
lit by thousands of coloured lamps; tnd 
Horace Walpole met at his Hampton 
table "the Duke of Grafton, Lard and 
Lady Rochford, Lady Holdemees, the 
crooked Mostyn, and Dabreu the Spanish 
minister ; two regents, of which one is 
lord chamberlain, the other groom of the 
stole ; and the wife of a secretary of state. 
This is being iur un oMez ban ton for a 
player.'** Once a year the player had a 
different festivity. On the 1st of May he 
threw open his grounds to the village 
children, and re^ed them with cakes 
and wine. On Johnson's first visit to 
Hampton House, Gkurick asked him how 
he liked it. "Ah, David I" replied tiie 
moralist, " it is the leaving of such places 
that makes a death-bed terrible.*' 

Hampton House continued to be the 
residence of Mrs. Garrick for 43 years after 
her husband's death, and during that 
time it remained, with its contents, intact 
She would have nothing touched that was 
his. On her death, ia 1822, the contents 
were sold by auction, and dispersed. The 
statue of Shakspeare, which Garrick be- 
queathed to the British Museum after 
his wife's decease, is now in the Entrance 
Hall of that building. In June 1864, 
the house and grounds were sold by 
auction for £10,500, to Mr. Edward Grove, 
the clothier of New Cut, Iiambeth. The 
house has since been enlarged, bat le* 
mains substantially unchanged in appear- 
ance. Only the attic and top of the 
Eortico are visible from the road, the 
ouse being shut off by a tall brick wall : 
the temple may be seen from the road, 
on the opposite side to the house. 

The large white-brick buildings, with 
the half-dozen tall campanile smoke and 
ventilating shafts, just beyond the vilL, 
are the pumping works, and beyond tiiese 
are the filtering beds, of the Grand Junc- 
tion, the West Middlesex, and the SouUi- 
wark and Yauxhall Waterworks C!om- 
panics, for supplying London with water. 
These companies, with the Chelsea and 
Lambeth Works at Eongston, have par- 
liamentary powers to take from the 



* Walpole to Beutlqr, Aug. 4^ 1T60; 
TOL IL, p. 467. " "• -» 
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Thames 100,000,000 gallons of water a 
day. But even all these works have 
proved insufficient to satisfy the monster 
maw of London ; and now a large red- 
brick building wUl be noticed nearly com- 
pleted a little higher up and on the 
opposite side of the river, with immense 
filtering beds beyond, for the Lambeth 
Company ; and a little inland, between 
Sunbury and Hanworth, a great pumping 
station has been constructed, with lofty 
sq. shaft, and extensive reservoirs, for 
furnishing an extra supply to the East 
London Water Works at the opposite 
extremity of London. 

Hampton may be considered the head- 
quarters of the Thames Anting Preserva- 
tion Society, and here and a little higher 
up on the Surrey side are the ponds and 
streamlets made by the Thames Conser- 
vancy, and maintained by the society for 
hatchmg and rearing fish ova — chiefly 
salmon, grayling, and trout. The young 
fish are kept in the streams for eight or 
nine months, when, being considered able 
to take care of themselves, they are turned 
into the river. About 50,000 fish are 
annually sent into the Thames from these 
ponds, and anglers acknowledge a de- 
cided improvement in the fishing. The 
river here is strictly preserved along what 
is known as Hampton Deep^ which extends 
from the lawn of Garrick Villa to Tum- 
bUng Bay, 960 yds. From 20 to 30 lb. 
of roach or perch are accounted a good 
day's fishing. 

Hampton Races^ one of the most popu- 
lar of the *' suburban gatherings, are 
held in June, on Molesey Hurtt, exactly 
opposite Hampton Ch., on the Surrey side 
of the Thames. There is a ferry from 
Hampton to Molesey Hurst, and a bridge 
from Hampton Court to East Molesey. 
The first bridge at Hampton Court was 
a wooden one, erected in 1708 : the 
present iron girder bridge of five spans 
was built in 1865. 

New Ha/inpton, on the N. extremity of 
the par., by Hampton Hill and the Han- 
worth road, has grown within the last 
few years into a considerable village. It 
was made a chapelry in 1864 ; has a neat 
E.E. red-brick church, St. James, built in 
1873 ; and in 1871 had 1322 inhabitants. 

HAMPTON COUBT, Middx., the 
palace of Wolsey and of Henry VIII., 



then of aU our sovereigns in succession 
from Edward VI. to George II.; and 
now, by royal goodwill, a palace free to 
the enjoyment of every one, stands on the 
1. bank of the Thames, midway between 
Hampton village and Hampton Wick, 
and 12 m. W. from Hyde Park. The 
L. and S.W. Rly. Stat, for Hamptoa 
Court is at East Molesey, on the opposite 
side of the Thames, but within sight of 
the palace. On crossing the bridge from 
the station, the West Gate of Hampton 
Court, the best approach to the buildings, 
is on the. rt., close to the foot of tho 
bridge. 

The State Apartments and Grounds are 
open free to the public every weeh-dayj 
except Friday, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
from the 1st of April to the 30th of 
September, and from 10 till 4 from the 
Ist of October to the 3l8t of March : on 
SundaySj the State Apartments are not 
open till 2 p.m. A summer*s day may be 
pleasantly spent in examining the palace 
and its contents, and wandering about 
the grounds, Bushey Park, and the 
Thames. Hotels; the Mitres by the 
bridge ; Mng's ArrnSy by the Lion Gate ; 
and, opposite it, the Greyhotmd, by the 
entrance to Bushey Park. 

The manor of Hampton (JSomnfofM), be- 
longed in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor to Earl Algar, and was worth £40 
per annum. At the Domesday Survey it 
was held by Walter de St. Waleric, and pro- 
duced £20. At the beginning of the 13th 
cent, it was the property of Joan, relict 
of Sir Robert Gray. Lieuiy Gray, who 
died in 1211, gave the manor to the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, by whom it was held till the sup- 
pression of the order ; but the prior and 
brethren granted a lease of the manor, 
Jan. 11, 1615, for 99 years to Thomas 
Wolsey, Archbishop of York, for a yearly 
rental of £50, out of which there was 
to be " allowance ... in the payments 
of the rent" of £21, " towards and for the 
exhibition of a preste for to mynister 
divine service within the Chapellof the 
said manor," so that Wolsey would seem 
to have had a good bargain. 

When he purchased Hampton, Wolsey 
was in the plenitude of his power. He was 
created Cardinal in September of the same 
year, and it may have been in anticipation 
of his increase of dignity that he boughit 
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Hampton in order to conycrt the manor- 
house into a palace. Without delay, and 
at a vast cost, Wolsey raised so large and 
stately a palace that, as Stow says, ** it 
excited much envy," which the magni- 
ficence of his style of living in it was not 
calculated to lessen. Skelton, though his 
bitter enemy and satirist, probably only 
gave utterance to what many felt : 
'' Why oome ye not to court f — 

To whyolie court f 

To the Kynge'B courte, 

Or to Hampton Court f— 

Nay, to the Kynge'i court * 

The Kyngea courte 

Shulde haue the excellence ; 

But Hampton Court 

Hath thepreemynence, 

And Yorkee Place, 

With my lordee grace. 

To whoee magnixycence 

Is all the conflewence, 



Butva and raiwlYoaoyons, 
nbaaaadee ox all napyona." 



Emb 



Cavendish, Wolsey's gentleman-nsher, 
has celebrated both in verse and prose the 
magnificence of his master*8 favourite 

eJace, and the splendour of his court, 
is account of the grand banquet given 
by the Cardinal to Montmorenci, the 
French ambassador, and his suite, in 1627, 
ydU. be found in all the descriptions of 
Hampton Court, but an extract or two 
may have place here. 

" Then was there made great preparation of all 
things for this great assembly at Hampton Court. 
The Cardinal called before him his principal oflScers, 
as steward, treasurer, comptroller, and derk of hia 
kitchen, to whom he declared his mind touching 
the entertainment of the I'^renchmen at Hampton 
Court, commanding them neither to spare for any 
cost, expense, or travail, to make them such a 
triumphant banquet as they might not only wonder 
at it here, but also make a glorious report of it in 
their countiy, to the great honour of the King and 
his realm. To accomplish his commandment tiiey 
sent out caters, purreyors, and divers other per- 
sons, my Lord's mendi^ to make preparation ; also 
they sent for all the exfiert cooks and cunning per- 
sons in the art of cookery which were wiUiin 
London or elsewhere, that might be gotten to 

beautify this noble feast Then my Lord 

Cardinal sent me, being his gentleman usher, with 
two other of my fellows, thither to foresee all 
things touching our rooms to be nobly garnished. 

The day was come to the frenchmen 

assigned, and they ready assembled and 

every of them was conveyed to their several 
chambers, having in them great fires and wine 
to their comfort and relief, remaining there until 
their supper was ready. The chambers where 
they Bup^ were ordered in this sort : first the 
great waiting chamber was hanged with rich arras, 
as all others were, and furnished with tall yeomen 

* Skelton's Poetical Works, Dyce's ed., vol ii., p. 
99, 'Why Come ye Nat to Courte 7 'lines 898— 418. 



to serve. There were set taUes round aboiat the 
chamber, banquetwiM, covered with fine cloths of 
diaper ; a cupboard was there garnished with white 
plate, having also in the same chamber to give the 
more light, four great plates of silver set with 
great light, and a great fire of wood and coals. The 
next chamber, being the chamber of presence, was 
hanged with very rich arras, and a sumptuous doth 
of estate fUmished with many goodly gentlonea 
ready to serve the tables. The boards were set in 
manner as the other boards were in the oUier 
chamber before, save that the high table was set 
and removed beneath the cloth of estate toward t)M 
middeet of the chamber, covered with fine linen 
cloths of damask work sweetly perfumed. Than 
was a cupboard, made for the time, in length of 
the breadth of the nether end of the same diam- 
her, six desks of height, garnished with gilded 
plate, very sumptuous and oi the newest fashions, 
and the nethermost desk was garnished all with 
plate of clean gold, having two great oandlesticks 
of silver and gilt, most curiously wrons^t^ the 
workmanship whereof with the silveir coat 800 
marks, and lights of wax as bigas torohea^ burning 
upon the same, l^is cupboard was barred aU 
round about that no man came nigh it ; for there 
was none of the same plate occupied or stixTBd 
during this feast, for there was sufficient besidesL 
The platee that did hang on the walla to give light 
in the chamber were of silver and gilt, with gnat 
pearohers of wax burning in them, a great fin 
burning in the chimney, and all other things neces- 
sary for the furniture of so noble a feast. Now 
was all thinn in a readiness, and supper time at 
hand. My Lord's officers caused the trumpets to 
blow to wain to supper, and the said offloers went 
right discreetly in due order, and conducted these 
noble personages from their chambers unto the 
chamber of presence where th^ should sup. And, 
they being there, caused them to sit down ; their 
service was brought up in sudi orcUr and abun- 
dance, both costly and ftdl of subtleties, with such 
a pleasant noise of divers instruments of musio^ 
that the Frenchmen (as it seemed) were rapt into a 
heavenly paradise." The Cardinal was not yet 
there, but "before the second course. My Lord 
Cardinal came in among them, booted and apuiTeiL 
all suddenly, and bade them prqfaee .... ud 
straightwavs, being not shifted of i^ riding app^ 
rel, called for a chair, and sat himself down in the 
midst of the hixh panuUse, laughing and being as 
merry as ever I saw him in idl my Uf^. Anon 
came up the second course, with so many diahes^ 
subtieties, and curious devices, which were above a 
hundred in number, of so goodly proi>ortion and 
costly, that I suppose the fVendunen never saw 
the like : the wonder was no leas than it waa 
worthy indeed. .... Then my Lord tooik a bowl 
of gold, which was esteemed of the value of 600 
marks, filled with hippocras,* whereof ther« waa 

* A drink made of wine mixed with aploea and 
sugar. Skelton charges the Cardinal with too 
great fondness for this and other dalntioa 
" To dxynke and for to eate 
Swete ypooras and swete mesto 
To kepe his flesh ohaat^ 
In Lent for a repast 
He eateth capons stewed 
Fesaunt and partriohe mewed, 
HenneS) checkpiges, and pynea.** 

(Why Come ye Nai to Ooarto! 
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plenty, and patting off hia cap, said ' I drink to the 
King, my sovereign lord and master, and next unto 
the King your master,* and therewith did drink a 
good draught. And when he had done, he desired 
the Grand Master to pledge him, cup and all, the 
which cup he gave him ; and so caused all the other 
lords and gentlemen in other cups to pledge these 
two royal princes. Then went cups merrily about, 
that many of the Frenchmen were fain to be led 
to their beds." Various pastimes followed, the 
Cardinal treating his guests "so nobly and with so 
familiar ooimtenance and entertainment, that they 
eould not commend him too much. And whilst 
they were in communication and other pastimes, 
all their liveries were served to their chambers. 
Every chamber had a basin and an ewer of silver, 
a great livery pot of silver, some gilt, and some 
parcel gilt ; yea and some chambers had two great 
pots of silver in like manner, and one pot at the 
least with wine and beer, a bowl, or goblet, and a 
silver pot to drink beer in ; a silver candlestick or 
two, with both white lights and yellow lights, of 
three sizes of wax, and a staff torch, a fine manchet, 
and a cheat loaf of bread. Thus was every chamber 
furnished throughout the house, and yet the two 
cupboards in the two banqueting chambers were 
not once touched. Then \mng jMut midnight, as 
time served, they were conveyed to their lodgings 
to take their rest for that night." * 

Du Bellay, Bishop of Bayonne, who was 
in the suite of Montmorenci, bears testi- 
mony to the admiration with which his 
countrymen regarded the entertainment, 
particularly noting the chambers that 
Cavendish has described so fully. " The 
very chambers had hangings of wonder- 
ful value, and every place did glitter with 
innumerable vessels of gold and silver. 
There were two hundred and fourscore 
beds, the furniture to most of them being 
silk, and all for the entertainment of 
strangers only." This was the last enter- 
tainment the Cardinal gave in his gorgeous 
palace, and probably the last occasion 
on which he presided as host within its 
walls. It had, in fact, already ceased to 
belong to him. The envy which it excited 
among the courtiers had extended higher. 
The king asked Wolsey why he had built 
so costly a house. " To show how noble 
a palace a subject may offer to his 
sovereign," replied the adroit courtier. 
The king accepted the gift (1526), and 
" in recompense thereof licensed the 
Cardinal to lie in his manor of Richmond 
at his pleasure." f 

Thenceforth Henry made Hampton 
Court a frequent residence. Its fame 
reached the ear of Henry's great rival in 



* Cavendish, life of Wolsey, 
p. 195, etc. 
t Cavendish, Life of Wolaey. 
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splendour Francis I. Wallop the English 
Ambassador having mentioned that Henry 
was at Windsor, Francis asked him where 
that was, and how it stood ; and being 
told that it stood upon a hill by a goodly 
river, — 

" * Je vous prie, Monsr. Ambassadour.'quod He, 
' que ryvar est oella ? ' I saied it was the Themys. 
' Et Hampton Court,* quod He, ' est il sur la mesmes 
ryver aussy ? ' I saied, ' Te, that theye bothe stode 
uppon the same ryver vrith dyvers other ^[oodly 
bowses, namyng Richemonnt for one, dedanng to 
hym at lenght tiie magnificence of them all three, 
and specially of Hampton Court ; of whidb He was 
very desierous to here, and toke grete pleasure to 
oommun with me thereon, shewing me He hard 
saye that Your Mi^estie did use much gilding in 
your said howses, and specially in the rowffes, and 
that He in his building used litle or none, but 
made the rowffes of tymbre tjndly wrought with 
dyvers cullers of woods naturall. " * 

Henry was at Hampton Court when he 
received news of the death of Wolsey. 
Cavendish, after watching his master 
through his last illness, and seeing his 
remains laid reverently in his grave in 
Leicester Abbey, rode with all haste to 
Hampton Court to apprise the king of 
the particulars. 

"Repairing to the King, I found him shooting 
at the rounds in the par^ on the backside of the 
garden. And perceiving him occupied in shooting, 
thought it not my duty to trouble him : but leaned 
to a tree, intending to stand there, and to attend 
his gracious pleasure. Being in a great study, at 
the last, the King came suddenly behind me, 
where I stood, and clapped his hand upon my 
shoulder ; and when I perceived him I fell upon 
my knee. To whom he said, calling me by name, 
* I will,' quod he, ' make an end of my game, and 
then I will talk with you,' and so departed to hia 
mark, whereat the game was ended. Then the 
King delivered his bow unto the yeoman of the 
bows, and went his way inward to the palace, 
whom I followed ; howbeit he called for Sir John 
Gage, with whom he talked, until he came at the 
garden noetem gate, and there entered ; the gate 
being shut after him, which caused me to go my 
ways. And being gone but a little distance the 
gate was opened again, and there Sir Harr^ Norris 
called me again, commanding me to come in to the 
King, who stood behind (he door in a night-gown 
of russet velvet, furred vrith sables : before whom 
I kneeled down, being with him there all alone the 
spaae of an hour and more, during which time he 
examined me of divers weighty matters concerning 
my Lord, wishing that liever than £20,000 that he 
had lived. Then he asked me for the £1600 which 
Master Kingston moved to my Lord before his 
death. * Sir,' said I, ' I think that I can tell vour 
grace partly where it is. ' ' Yeai, can you f ' quod the 
King, ' then I pray you tell me, and yon shall do 
us much pleasure, nor it shall not be unrewarded."* 
Having satisfied his Mi^esty in whose hands the 

* WaUop to Henry YHI., Ixl CAVsso&ia cA.^Mti>J& 
Papexa. 
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ni<iii<7 Wiui, " * W«>H tlien,' qiitMl the King, 'let me 
all till', uiitl kwp thii« Kt-''^r Mt:n>t iN'twwii younelf 
aii<l nil', luid l«'t iio man Im* privy thfretif, fi>r if I 
hisir iiiiT iiiuri* of it^ then I kimw liy whi>ni it b 
oinioUi'kiiiiwIeiiKi' ' 'Thnw iiuiy,' qiiiNl he, 'keep 
Villi iiM.>l. if tW'i U> iiw;iy ; ami if I thouKht my cap 
kiii'M my «-«iiiiiM'l. I wiMilil iviitt it iiitti the Art; and 
Imni It.' Ami fur \iiur tnitli and huninty ye »hall 
be mif I if unr iwi'viuitj*, and in tliat name mom 
with iiM, that ye wiTu with yimr oM nla^ter.' " * 

Henry siN'iit u pxHl deal of his time at 
Ilaniptdn (\iuit, U'iii^ iiitliesi; early dajR 
much ^ivi'ii Ut hunting, hawkintr, fishiii}!. 
»<hnntiii<r at the rounds. )n)w1s. and other 
outilour diversions in fair weather, and 
tennis. biu'kt;anininn. and simihir ^amcs — 
at which he stakeii heavily and lost much 
— in wet weather, and on lon{; (?venin«;8. f 
In \o'X\ Anne Holeyn j)resitied tm Queen 
at suiH'H) han<iuetin«rs, with mascjueis 
interludes, and sports. On the 12th of 
Oi'tol)er, 15.'^ 7, Kdward VI. waH lK)rn at 
Hampton Court, and twelve days after his 
mother. .Jane Si'ymour,died there. In the 
HUMimer of 1040, Anne of Clevcs was here 
await injr her <lerrce of divorce. That 
announced " she removed to I Richmond ; 
and Catherines Howard, wa'4oj)enlyshowe(l 
as Que(?n at Hampton (Jourt.'' Here on 
the 12th of Jidy, 1548, ( Vherine Parr was 
married and ])ro<'laime<l Queen, and here 
a few months later her brother was 
created Karl of Ksscx, and her uncle 
ennobled. Henry kept the Christmas of 
]r>48 at Hampton Court in ^i^rcat state, 
his chief pnest bein^? Francis (lonzaga, 
viiHsroy of Sicily. J At the Chri.stmas of 
ir>44, Henry held here a Chapter of the 
Garter, at which the Earl of Surrey was 

E resent ; and on this or an earlier occasion 
urrey became enamoured of liis Gk^raU 
dine : — 

" Bright IB her hno, and Geraldine Rhe hight 
Ilaiiiuton me taught tu witih her tint for mine ; 
And Wiiiduur, alaa 1 dotli chaee me from her 
Bight." i 

Henry added largely to the buildings 
and grounds of Hampton Court, "so as 
to make it a goodly sumptuous and beau- 
tiful manor, det-ent and convenient for a 
King, and did ornate the same with parks, 
gardens, and orchards, and other things 
of great commo<lity and pleasure thereto 
adjoining, meet and pertinent to his Koyal 

* CavundiHh, Life of WolBey, p. 308. 
t iSir II. NicolaM, Privy Purse Exi>eu8e>. 
i LyHOiiB ; Stow ; Ilolinalied. 
f Uurroy, Dencripfeiou oud PraiM of his Love, 
Qeraldiuu. 



Majesty.*' These are the terms of the 
preamble of the Act for creating the 
Jlotutur (f Hampton, 1638 ; bat the Order 
of the Hriyy Council inaed in the next 
reign for dechasing the honour, ex- 
plains that at this time "His Highnea 
waxed heavy with sickness, age, ai^ co^ 
pulcncy of body, and might not travel so 
readily abroad, but was constrained to 
seek to have his game and pleasure leady 
and at hand." This royal hunting-ground 
comprised not merely the manor of 
Hampton Court as '' the chief and capital 
place and part of the said Honoar," with 
the adjacent manors on the Middlesex 
side of the Thames, but also the paridtes 
and manors of Walton-upon-Thames, Oit- 
lands, Weybridgc, Hyfleet, Cobham, Esber, 
Thames Ditton, and East and West Hole- 
sey, in Surrey, the whole being surrounded 
by a woo<len paling, and stored with deer. 
Only two other honours had been thus 
create<l,* and this was the last. 

No wonder that, as soon as a new king 
came to the throne, there shonld be 
" divers supplications exhibited nnto the 
King*s most Excellent Majestie of manr 
poor men of these parishes/' setting fortli 
that " forasmuch as their commons, mea- 
dows and pastures l)e taken in, and that 
all the said parishes are overlaid with the 
deer now increasing daily npon tiiem, 
very many households of the same paririieB 
be let fall down, the families decoyed and 
the King's liege people much diminished, 
the country thereabout in manner made 
desolate," and praying to be reliered. 
Or that the King, the Lord Protector, 
and the Council, taking into conddera- 
tion that " over and besides " what was 
thus set forth, " the King's Majesty losetih 
yearly, diminished of his yearly reTenues 
and rents to a great sum," should order 
the honour to be " dechased ... so much 
of the deer within the said chase shall be 
spent or put into the Forest of Windsor," 
or other of the royal parks ; and ** at 
Michaelmas next the pale shall be taken 
down and transported to the help of 
other of the Kings Ma**^ Parks and 
Chases, and the land therein enclosMl and 
emparkeil restored to the old tenants, to 
pay again the former rents." This was 
done and the country laid open, but the 



* Lysona, Environs, voL ill, p. 68; 
Barouia Auglica, p. 9. 
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district thus enclosed has ever since been 
considered a Royal Chase, and the office 
of " Lieutenant and Keeper of Her Ma- 
jesty's Chase of Hampton Court" has 
continued to be held along with that 
of Chief Steward of the Honour, and 
Ranger of the Parks.* 

Edward VI. was at Hampton Court in 
the autumn of 1549, with his uncle, the 
Protector Somerset, Cranmer, Cecil, Paget, 
and other members of the Council, when 
Somerset received intelligence of the con- 
federation against him of the members of 
the Council assembled in London and the 
Earl of Warwick, who had just returned 
after suppressing the Norfolk insurrection. 
Somerset in the utmost alarm issued a 
strange proclamation, summoning all 
loyal subjects to come armed to the help 
of the king, and followed it up by measures 
equally the result of panic, so that Hamp- 
ton Court was for some days in a state of 
extraordinary excitement. 

*' The King's Majesty straitly chargeth and oom- 
mandeth all his loving subjects with all haste to 
repair to His Highness at his Majesty's Manor of 
Hampton C!oart, in most defensible array, with 
harness and weapons to defend his most royal 
person and his most intirely beloved uncle, the 
Lord Protector, against whom certain hath at- 
tempted a most dangerous coni^iracy. And this 
to (to in all possible haste. Given at Hampton 
Ckmrt, the first dav of Oct, in the third year of his 
most noble reign, t 

The lords seized the Tower of London, 
displaced the lieutenant, and substituted 
an officer of theirs. How Somerset 
sought to meet the danger is told by the 
king and the council : — 

** The next morning, being the 6th of Octobw 
and Saturday, he [Somerset] commanded the 
armour to be brought down out of the armoury of 
Hampton Court, about 500 harnesses, to arm both 
his and my men ; with all the gates of the house to 
be rampiered — ^people to be raised. " X 

Somerset did raise the people about Hampton 
Court, ** writing and crying out that certain Lords 
had determined to repair to the Court and to 
destroy the King." "And when lie had thus 

g.thered the people and commons together at 
ampton Coui-t, then he brought his Majesty into 
the base court there, and so alter to the gate to 



* Lysous. 

t Tytler, England under the Reigns of Edward 
VI. and Mary, Original Letters, etc., vol. i., p. 205 ; 
another proclamation was issued dated H. Court, 
Oct. 6 : oomp. Proude, Hist, of England, vol v., 

S. 232 n., and Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
eries, vol. ix. (Lemon), p. 23. 
\ Journal of Edward VI. 



them that were without ; and after he oaused his 
Highness Good Prince to say — * I pray you be good 
to us and our Uncle." * 

Such measures were of little avail. 
That same 6th of October, "at nine or 
ten o'clock of the night," Somerset hurried 
the king to Windsor. A few days later 
the proud Protector was a prisoner, and 
saw Hampton Court no more. In 1551 
Edward VI., at Hampton Court, created 
Somerset's deadly enemy, the Earl of 
"Warwick, Duke of Northumberland, and 
the Marquis of Dorset, Duke of Suffolk. 

Immediately after their solemn entry 
into London following their marriage, 
Queen Mary and King Philip withdrew 
to Hampton Court, where they lived in 
great retirement, and winning little popu- 
larity : " The hail-door within the Court 
was continually shut, so that no man 
might enter unless his errand were first 
known; which seemed strange to Eng- 
lishmen that had not been used thereto." f 
Hither the Princess Elizabeth was sum- 
moned from Woodstock, and hard pressed 
to abjure Protestantism by Gardner and 
others of the queen's confessors and coun- 
cillors; and seems to have owed her 
safety to the interposition of Philip. Ac- 
cording to HoUnshed, she was on one 
occasion conducted by torch-light to the 
queen's bed-chamber, when kneding down 
she declared herself a true and faithful 
subject. During the interview Philip 
was concealed behind the tapestry, ready, 
as is conjectured, to have interposed if 
the violence of the queen's temper had 
proceeded to extremities. A week later 
she was released from her strict surveil- 
lance ; and the following Christmas 
(1554),^ which was kept at Hampton 
Court with a splendour that had no re- 
turn in the unhappy queen's reign, the 



* Letter of the Council * To my Lady Marie's 
Grace and my Lady Elizabeth's Grace,' Oct. 9, 1649, 
Tytler, vol. i., p. 249. 

t Holinshed, Chronicle, vol iv., p. 64. 

X Lysons (vol. iil, p. 63) says lliat "Philip and 
Mary kept their Christmas at Hampton Court in 
1658," while Nichols places it in 1657 : but Mary 
died in November 1558, and the only Christmas 
Philip si)ent in England was that of 1554, which 
must therefore have been the Christmas described 
by the Chronicder. Froude, Hist, of England, voL 
VL, pp. 368. 869, places tiie meeting in which 
Philip is said to have been concealed behind the 
tapestry in July 1556 ; but it was in 1564 she was 
sent for from WoodstodE. 
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PriiK'i^M Kliztibeth wom the prinripal 

" On <')ihi.tiiin<i-fT<> Ihf trrrat hall of th«' ftaliioe 
w:iii illiiiiiiii:it4<«l with liHN) Uiii|«i, funtiiiHly diii- 
I»>«-*l Thi- |iriiti-«iM iKhxiiliflhl nupiMil at the 
Kiiiii- l.ilili* with the KiiiK iuiil gmvii. nest the 
rlotli I if .-.t.it4< : mill HfUr mipiMT wun mtymI with a 

tM'rluiiii-«l iiiiiikin luiii pliiUitiif o>nftvtii hv tlie liiml 
'.ipt Hut ithu n-tiit«l t«i Iht 1^Ii«m iR'fure the 
r'-\rN. itii-'kun.'M, uml ilisfn>i'*>»P« tMi(iin. On St. 
Si«-|iii<irit il.tv hlir hifinl niiittniN in the Queen** 
fl-iM'i juljo.ii'iiiK til till* «:ha|N*l. where who waa 
at tin- 1 III :i niU< of whitv Hiitiii, HtruiiK all over 
w.th l>ii;<- iHMrlii. On the '.lah (lay «if I»n-«inlii'r 
ii)if ».ti<< with tlii'ir Miijerttiiit ami the imliilitv at a 
gnin-l i-;H-<-t;u'l<' of joiiHtiiiK. when :^Ht K|ieimi were 
Imiki'ii. Half of lhei-<ini)»atantM were aci^iiitreil in 
the Aliiiiuiie. iUitl half iu the S|NUiuh fiiHliiou." * 

It w.iM to Hamptdn Court that Mary 
rrtiriil. April Ifift."). for |H'rfoi*t cjuiot when 
daily rx|HTtin«; to lirrome a mother ; and 
thi> priM'laiiiation annoum'in^ her "hajipy 
<!eliv«Tanrt» of a prince" is KuhwrilHMi 
**friini our lionse of Hampton Court," 
thou^'h ocrasion wan never found to till 
iW l.iank left f.)r the date.f 

KlizaU'th (K-easionally resided at Hamp- 
ton ('«Hirt, hut preferrtid (Jrecnwieh. She 
was triere in loiV.I. Aujrust 1() — 17; 1568, 
ITiTO. ir»72 (in IS<»pteml)er of which year 
phe "fell sick of the smallpox at Hampton 
Court "). ir)7i>. and 1582 ; and kept (Christ- 
mas there in 15<)8. 15724 1575, and again 
in 1 5i»!J. when, on New Year's Day, Thomas 
Churchyard pn*s(?nted Her Majesty with 
" A Pleasant Conceitc, Penned in Verse." 

Whilst Mary Queen of Scots was at 
Bolton Castle. Klizahcth summoned a 
great council of the lords at Hampton 
Court. (VtolKjr 3(), 1568. to consider the 
alle«rati«>ns against Mary respecting the 
munltT of Damley. A conference was 
api>ointed to Ihj held at Westminster, 
and this was adjourned to Hampton Court, 
where Klizal)eth still was. Here it assem- 
bled I)eceml>er 3rd. and on the following 
day the Itegent Murray produced the 
casket containing the letters and verses 
which proved so fatal to Mary.§ 

H(intzner, the German traveller, visited 
Hampton Court in 1598, and has given an 



* Brit. Mna. Cott. MS8., ViteU. P., quoted in 
Nichola' Progrenea of Queen EliJEabeth, yoI. i., 
p. 18. 

t Fnmde, voL ▼!., p. 346. 

I "Here, we pUy at tables, danoe, and keep 
Chriiitiuaa,"— Letter of Sir Thomaa Smith, Hamilton 
Court, 1672 ; Life, p. 239. Nichola, Progresseey i., 
75 ; i., 2ft) ; 11., 392 ; and iii., 282. 

i Fruude, vol. ix., p. 835. 



ample but not very exact account of it: 
he Hcems to have been most interested in 
the furniture and decorations ; " all tk 
walls of the palace,** he writ^, "ghise 
with gold and silver." * 

James I., shortly after his arrival in 
England, took up his abode at Hampton 
Court, and here was held (Jan. 14 — 17,1604) 
the famous conference between the repre- 
sentatives of the Established Chnrcli and 
the PrcHbyterians ; the former consiflting 
of the Abp. of Canterbury, the Bp. d 
London, 7 other bishops, 6 deans, ioA 3 
dtx'tors ; the latter, of 4 of their leading 
ministers. Dr. Reynolds being thdr spobs' 
man. The conference lasted three days, 
but the Presbyterians were only admitted 
on the second and third, when Reynoldi 
was browbeaten by the bishops, ni 
*• soundly peppered'* by the pedant king, 
who announced his resolve to " have one 
doctrine, one discipline, one religion in 
substance and in ceremony." James*! 
oratory so delighted the bishops that the 
Bp. of London fell npon his knees and 
protested his " heart melted with joy t^ 
Almighty God, of his singular meicv, 
hath given us such a king as, since Ghiiflts 
time, the like hath not been,'* and the 
Abp. exclaimed, " Undoubtedly your Ma- 
jesty speaks by the spjecial assistance dt 
God's spirit.*'t " I wist not what they 
meant," wrote an auditor ; J " but the 
spirit was rather foul-mouthed.** The 
conference, as Fuller notes, ** produced 
some alterations in the Liturgy;** bat 
its best result was the resolution for a 
new translation of the Bible: its evil 
fruit, the intensifying the differences be^ 
twecn churchmen and nonconformietB, 
and thus preparing the wa^ for the disas- 
trous events of the next reign. 

Charles I. was often at Hampton Court, 
sometimes, as in 1626, because the plague 
raged in London (when all communication 
between that city and Hampton Cooit 
was forbidden by proclamation), and 
sometimes for pleasure ; and he and his 
queen enriched it with many works of art 
In July 1625 the king gave formal recep- 
tions at Hampton Court to the ambas- 
sadors of France and Denmark, and one 
from Bethlem Gabor, Prince of Tnmsyl- 

* Bir Paul Hentsner, A Jooniey into Te«fiM>J in 
the Year 1598. 
t FuUer, Chun}h Hisi., Book Z., n SO. 
i HarriBgtou, Nug» Antiqua^ |». lOSL 
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vania, the French ambassador being, at 
the earnest request of the queen, contrary 
to all court etiquette, lodged within the 
palace. Charles was here with his court 
in Oct. 1627, Oct. 1628, again in 1632— 
1636, and again in the autumn of 1638, when 
on the 2nd of Oct. he knighted Balthazar 
Gerbier, the painter and projector, who 
had been negotiating for him at Brussels 
and the Hague a settlement of the Spanish 
difficulty, and the purchase of works of 
art.» 

On the 10th of Jan. 1642, Charles sought 
refuge here with his queen from the 
tumultuous assemblies in London. It was 
the last time he was here as master : his 
next visit, August 24, 1647, was as a 
prisoner. He remained here three months 
under a very mild restraint ; his children 
who were at the Duke of Northumber- 
land's, Syon House, had free access to him, 
and his old servants were about him. 

" The King lived at Hampton Court rather in 
the condition of a guarded and attended prince, 
than as a conquered and purchased captive ; all his 
old servants had free recourse to him ; all sorts of 
people were admitted to come to kias his hands and 
to do obeisance as to a sovereign. Ashbumham and 
Berkeley, by the Parliament voted delinquents, 
came to him from beyond the seas, and others by 
permission of the army." t 

" Hampton Court was prepared and put into as 
good order for his reception, as could have been 

done in the best time The King enjoyed 

himself at Hampton Court much more to his con- 
tent than be had of late ; the respects of the chief 
officers of the army seeming much greater than 
they had been ; Cromwell himself came oftener to 
him, and had longer conferences with him ; talked 
with more oi)enne88 than he had done, and ap- 
peared more cheerful. Persons of all conditions 
repaired to his Majesty of those who had served 
him ; with whom he coiuferred without reservation ; 
and the citizens flocked thither as they had used to 
do at the end of a progress, when tiie King had 
been some months absent from London : but that 
which pleased his Majesty most, was that his 
children were permitted to come, in whom he took 
great delight.*'^: 

The manor of Hampton Court was sold 
by the Parliament, in 1651, to John Phelps 
and others; and in the court rolls of 
1654 Phelps*s name occurs as lord of the 

* Sainsbury, Original Papers relating to Rubens, 
p. 211 ; Walpole, Anecdotes of Painteis, vol. ii, 
p. 95 : Walpole says, perhaps by an eiror of the 
copyist, that Gerbier '^was knighted at Hampton 
Court in 1628." 

t Lady Hutchinson, Memoirsof Colonel Hutchin- 
son, ed. 1846, p. 805. See also Lady Fanshawe's 
Memoirs. 

X Clarendon, Hist, of the Rebellion, B. x. , vol ilL, 
pt. 1, p. 67, ed. 1720. 



manor.* But in Sept. 1653 it was " Or- 
dered, That the house called Hampton 
Court, with the outhouses and gardens 
thereunto belonging, and the little park 
wherein it stands," which had been valued 
at £10,765, "be stayed from sale, until 
the Parliament take further order." 

" For the house of Hampton Court having been 
ordered to be sold that day, which place I thought 
very convenient for the retirement of those that 
were employed in Public affurs, when they shotdd 
be indisposed, in the summer season, I resolved to 
endeavour to prevent the sale of it, and accordingly 
procured a Motion to be made at the sitting down 
of the Houpe to that end, which took effect as I 
desired. For this I was very much blamed by my 
goud friend. Sir Henry Vane, as a thing which was 
contrary to the interest of a Commonwealth. He 
said that such places might justly be accounted 
amongst those tilings that prove Temptations to 
Ambitious Mob, and exceedingly tend to sharpen 
their Appetite to ascend the Thxtme." t 

A year or two later both house and manor 
had passed into the possession of Oliver 
Cromwell, who thenceforth made the 
palace one of his principal residences. In 
it his daughter Elizabeth was married to 
Lord Falconbridge, Nov. 18, 1667, and 
his favourite daughter, La(}y Claypole, 
died August 6, 1668. A fortnight later 
Cromwell was himself stricken with fever, 
and removed to Whitehall, where he died 
Sept. 3rd. For the amusement of his 
leisure hours the Protector is said to 
have had the organ removed from Mag- 
dalen College, O^ord, and erected in the 
great gallery of Hampton Court. J 

Soon after his marriage Charles II. 
brought his queen to Hampton : he in a 
measure refurnished the house and remo- 
delled the gardens. 

" May 25, 1662.— I went this evening to Hampton 
Court to see the new Queene. 

** May 81.— I saw the Queene at dinner; the 
Judges came to compliment her arrival, and after 
them the Duke of Ormond brought me to kiss her 
hand. 

*' June 8.— I saw her lAa^w^ at supper privately 
in her bed-chamber. 

*' Hampton Court is as noble and unifonne a 
lile, and as capacious as any Gotiq ardiitecture can 
Lave made it There is incomparable furniture in 
it, especially hangings designed by Raphael, veiy 
rich with gold ; idso many rare pictures, especially 
the ' Caesarian Triumphs ' of Andr. Mant^^a, for- 
merly the Duke of Mantua's; of the tapestrys I 
believe the world can show nothing nobler of the 
kind than the storys of Abraham and Tobit. The 
g^exy of homes is very particular for the vast 

* Lysons, vol. iii., p. 52. 

t Ludlow, Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 678. 

X Hawkins, Hist, of Music, voL iv., p. 45. 
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iMmiiiiw iif Ht.iior*. I'Ikf. HiiU'l<*|««. i*U!. Thi* Qiier flu's 
W-\ «i:ii> :tii fiiitinii'lrn ^f HilviT nil friiiiMiii \elvet, 
iiuA Ci't t:"*!"'". >"'iii.' :t iiriwiit nKwlf hy tlit> Stilton 
tif )liill:ui>l wlirii III-* M:i.i«i»tv reliiritt«l. uiiil hiul 
f<>niKTl\ l^'ii K'lvrii tiv thiMii til iiur KiiiK** ■iatvr, 
tiii> I'riii'-i^nM' iif ()r;iii::i'. Ainl Ih'IIik l>iUf;Iit nf her 
.'M i>ii«' M-^ 11"^ iiri'xiitKil t«i thi' K I lite The Kn>Ate 
I'Kikiiu' >;l-iM*" Hiul t'iili-t nf lie.iU'ii aiiil iii:i»Kive 
^- •) i w ir, k'.\fii til thf l^iiit'iiv M>ilher. Thet^utviie 
liioiuli' 'iviT Willi ii'-r fr>iiii l'iiniit;al mirh liiiliuu 
t .i)iiiii>ti> iiM U.v\ iif\fr U-fiirv U>ii mtfenv hvre. The 
liT'-nX li.ili in a iikmI ii)iif;iiifliviit nNHiie. The 
«-li.i|«'ll r-if i'\i*i'llfiitiy fivtii«l mill ^It. I wm 
iil-i i-iiiiiiii« t'l MKite lh" w:inlniU'8 ami tents and 
otliiT fiiriiitiin* of htat«'. Thi* |>.-irk, funrnTly a 
fl.-il ii:tki*>l imvf I if Knniu«l, imw jilaiiteil with 
i<w(H't<' n>«ii «if hiiio tniit : aii«1 thi> cniiall fur water 
ii-iw liitTi' ]ierfi*i t4«il : al^«l the hare luirk. In the 
^:tnl-ii is it rich ami iii>hli> funiit.-iiiie, with Kyreiin, 
hTHtU'-ri. i't4>., iMitt in iiipiM-r by Fiim-lli, hut iii> 
]i|i'iity nf %i;it«T. The orwlle-walk uf hnriie-tieame 
ill tht'K-mlt'ii iH, fur the iieqilexiMl twining nf the 
tnv.*. \*T\ iilMTvahle. Th«'nj in a iMirterre which 
th>-> fiill hinnliHf, ill which i« a prutty Iwnqnet- 
tiiti;-h<iii!«i' M-t liver :t Mive or cellar. All these 
^Mnli-ii> iin;;ht U' cxcettiiiiKlv iiii]>ruved, us being 
tmi iiarrxiw fur such a iiulacu.' * 

AVilliam III. likml the 8itii«ation of 
]Ium]iton C'niirt, itrt proximity tt> the 
Thanu's, its distniK'o fri)m Londfm ; pulled 
down two <'inirts of Wtilsoy's pala^'c. and 
(•oni]iiissii»in'<l Wren to ei-c<'t on their rite 
ft suite of state apartments that mi);ht 
rival tlioHt^ of A'crsiilles ; cxtcndetl the 
prounils and remodelled King Charles's 
Freneh jrardens in the Duteh taste; and, 
in line, spent so much time, money, and 
fhou<flit upon Ham])ton that the Lon- 
doners prew anjrry. and his Ministers 
cxjK)stulatcd with him on his nepleot of 
the oaj)ital. Ohlijrcd to seleet an al>odc 
nearer London, William chose Kensinp- 
it)n. partly Ixicause he could at any time 
ride across to his '* country house," see 
the progress of his alterations there, or 
(■njoy a pallop in the park. It was to 
lIam])ton Court he drove straight, without 
entering London, on returning, broken 
down in health from his last visit to 
Holland, Nov. 4. 1701. Three months 
later (Feb. 20, 1702), whilst ambling 
through the park on his favourite horse 
Sorrel, the horse struck his foot against a 
molehill, stumbled, and threw the king. 
His collar-bone was found to be broken, 
and he was carried to Kensington, where 
he lived little more than a fortnight. 

His successor lived much at Hampton 
C(jurt. Pope has told all that need be said 
about the dull routine of her residence : 

* Evelyn, Diaiy. 



' i'luie by thoea nuMfda, far ervr ciowii'd with 
floven, 
Wherv Tliames with pride rarreji his lUag 



There Ktands a stroctiire of yiudottio frame, 
Which fiuiu the ueighb'riiig Hjunpton taka iti 



Here Dritish stateemeTi oft the fall foradoom 
i)f fimign tjrants, and of nympha at liome; 
llvrt) Uiuu great Aiuia ! whom tAi«e ralnuob^, 
Dutli •onietimes coanael take^ — axid i 



George I. and George II. spent a good 
deal of time at Hampton Court, but the 
C\>urt life was as dull m their reignB uin 
that of their predecessor, and haidly n 
res^)ectable. George I. tried to relieye the 
teilium by having some plays acted, but 
the stolidity of the Court seems to ban 
infecte<i the players, who were dismayed 
at finding that "at Court, where tlie 
Prince gives the treat and honours the 
table with his own presence, the audience 
is under the restraint of a circle, whoe 
laughter, or applause raised higher tlian 
a whisper, would be stared at. . . . TIm 
coldness or decency of attention, at Court, 
I observed had but a melancholy efEect 
upon the impatient vanity of some of our 
actors, who seemed inconsolable when 
their flashy endeavours to please bad 
passed unheeded. Their not considering 
where they were quite disconcerted them.'j 
However, they seem to have pleased. 

' I shall proceed to apeak of the the«tra wliidi 



WOK onlorerf by his late Miuesty (Qeoi^ I.) to bi 
erected in the groat old hall at Hampton Cooit: 
where plays were intended to have been actn 
during the summer-seaaon. But before the theata* 
cuuld be finiahed, above half the month of Sep- 
tember beliig elapeed, there were but aeven plan 
acted before the Court returned to T^wri^BL Thk 
throwing open a theatre in a roval palace, ■«»M»MMi 
to lie reviving the old Engliah hoapitable giaih 
deur. " After noting that the Kinar i^peaied moat 

E leased witli Shakspeare'a Heniy tKe Eighth, Gib- 
er adds, "^This calls to my memory an ezteva* 
gnnt pleasantry of Sir Richard Steele, who W "g 
HHked by a grave nobleman, after the phij had 
been presented at Hampton Ckrart, how the g«*»(f 
liked it, replied, ' So terribly well, my Loud, that 
I was afraid I should have loet all my acton ! Wr 
I was not sure the King would not keep *h fm to 
fill the posts at Court, thai he aaw thaan eo fltfiv 
in the play.' .... Since that time, there hM 
been but one play at Hampton Ck>nrt^ which waa 
for the entertainment of the Duke of Lamina 
(Oct. 2, 1731) ; and fur which hia pxeeoit Mi^ea^ 
(George II.) was pleaaed to order vm a hundna 
poimds." t 

* Rape of the Ix)ck, caning of Canto iSL 
t Gibber's Ajwlogy, p. 461. 
I Apology for the Life of Mr. GoUer OUMr. 
Comedian, pp. 44(J— 467. ^^ **««~i 
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Of Court life in George II.*8 time there 
is a cabinet picture, perfect in its way, by 
Ms Majesty's Vice-Chamberlain and Lord 
Privy Seal.* 

*' I will not trouble you with any account of our 
occupatiuns at Hampton Court. No mill-horse 
ever went in a more constant track, or a more un- 
changing circle ; so that by the aasistance of an 
almanack for the day of the week, and a watch for 
the hour of the day, you may inform yourqelf 
fully, without any other intelligence but your 
memory, of every transaction within the TWge of 
the Court. Walking, chaises, levees, and audiences 
fill the morning ; at night, the King plays at oom^ 
merce or backgammon, and the Queen at quadrille, 
where poor Lady Charlotte runs her usual nightly 
gaiintlet — ^the Queen pulling her hood, Mr. Sdiutz 
sputtering in her face, and the Princess Royal 

rapping her knuckles all at a time The 

Duke of Grafton takes his nightly opiate of lottery, 
and sleeps as \isual between the Princesses Amelia 
and Carolina ; Lord Grantham strolls from room 
to room (as Dryden says, ' like some discontented 
ghost that oft appears, and is forbid to speak,') and 
stirs himself about as p|eople stir a fire, not with 
any design, but to make it bum brisker ; which his 
lordship constantly does to no purpose, and yet 
tries as constantly as if it had ever once succeeded. 
At last the King comes up, the pool finishes, and 
evOTy one has their dismission." f 

George II. was the last monarch who 
resided at Hampton Court, though it 
enjoyed a glimmer of royalty at the end 
of the century, when the Prince of Orange, 
driven from the Netherlands by the revo- 
lution, occupied for several years (1796— 
1813) the vacated palace of the English 
king. Since the palace ceased to be one 
of the royal residences, the private apart- 
ments have been appropriated as dwell- 
ings at the pleasure of the sovereign, 
chiefly for members of noble families, 
but sometimes for persons otherwise dis- 
tinguished : thus Faraday, the eminent 
chemist, was granted a residence in 1858, 
which he occupied till his death in 1867. 
Dr. Johnson applied, April 11, 1776, to the 
Lord Chamberlain for a grant of apart- 
ments, thinking that " to a man who had 
had the honour of vindicating his Majesty's 
Government, a retreat in one of his houses 



* Lord Hervey has treated the subject on a large 
canvas and with a fuller pencil in his * Memoirs of 
the Reign of Greorge the Second,' edited by Mr. 
Croker, 1 848. Life at Hampton Court in the reigns 
of Anne and the first two Geoxges is abundantly 
illustrated in the Pope Correspondence, and in the 
Memoirs and Letters of Lord Hervey, Lady Sundon, 
Lady SuflFolk, Horace Walpole, etc. 

t Lord Hervey to Mrs. Clayton, July 31, 1733 ; 
Mooioiia of Lady Sundon, toL ii., p. 231. 



may not be improperly or unworthily 
allowed." This application seems to have 
been unknown to Boswell or to Croker — 
as why it was unsuccessful is to us. 

For a long series of years the State 
Apartments and grounds were neglected 
and forlorn. Visitors were compara- 
tively few, for even in summer few cared 
to pay the entrance fee in order to 
be hurried through the rooms by an 
ignorant guide. In November 1838, the 
State Apartments -and the grounds were 
thrown open to the public without fee 
and without restriction; and now every 
possible facility is afforded for seeing 
them, and studying their contents at leisure 
and in comfort. The largest number of 
visitors to Hampton Court since it was 
opened to the public was in the Exhibition 
years,— 360,848 in 1861 ; 369,162 in 1862. 
In 1873 there were 217,689 visitors, and 
this is about the average. Nearly 30,000 
persons passed through it on Whit 
Monday 1872. 

Wolsey's palace consisted of 6 great 
courts surrounded by public and private 
rooms, and all the adjuncts of archi- 
episcopal dignity and enjoyment. For 
Ms palace Wolsey brought water of great 
purity from springs in Combe Wood, mid- 
way between Bangston and Wimbledon, 
Surrey, by leaden pipes under the 
Thames; also from a branch of the 
Colne near Longford, by a canal over 
11 miles long, still called the Cardi- 
nal's or the^ King's river. The build- 
ings were probably incomplete when 
they passed into the king's hands ; and 
Henry spent large sums upon them, 
added considerably to their extent, and 
erected the present great hall and chapel. 
Little further alteration, probably, was 
made in the buildings till 1690, when 
William III., intending to make the 
palace his chief residence, commissioned 
Sir Christopher Wren to erect a new 
suite of State Apartments more in accord- 
ance with the taste of the day than the 
sombre rooms of the Tudor king. Wren 
demolished two of Wolsey's courts, and 
remodelled a third, and erected the long 
uniform southern and eastern fronts, 
towards the Thames and the gardens, 
in a semi-classic style, having no 
affinity to the older structure. Wren's 
building is, however, a good one of 
its kind. The elevations are impofiinjg 
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fri»in thrir rxti'nt, ami have much 
Mm|ilf iii;'nity nf rharartrr. The pan Ion 
fpint is al'i'iii XHi ft. lini^r. thr rivrrfnmt 
Miiirwiiut li'*«s. Tko riMiiiiM. thmuph 
whi«-h y\v shall |iiu*s. arc statt'ly aiul woll- 
)in>|iiirti«>i)nl. thmi^'li thur liavi* theinrnii. 
\fiiii-n«-c iif Immipj all ntinns of passage. 
'J hi- TikIit palacf Ih hiiilt thniuphout «>f 
a iiiflli'W nil liiick ; Wn'ii's additiniis are 
aUii I if nil hii>-k. hut (if a liplitcr colour, 
\iith a luip-r um* of >Unw in culumna 
aii'i iin-osiii)/s. 

JIh- U'j*t entrance to the palace is hj 
1h«' lar^'c pitcK at tlie foot of Hampton 
llridp'. You thus conic to the oldest 
part of tlu' huil<lin>r tirst : and having 
fanii!iarixi<l voursi'lf with tLat. and with 
Henry's pn-at hall, pass thmuph the 
Mate moms anil study the picturen at 
your ease, and then enter the panlens 
in»m the centre of Wn*n's eastern facade. 

I^'avinp the low line of cavalry barracks 
on tla- 1.. you obtain from the (rrtfn — 
the Outer 'Court of the orijrinal building 
— an ex<-ellcnt view <if the W. front of 
Wolsey's pahuT. |ier)iaps the finest and 
most strikin^M'xample of Tudor palatial 
architecture left. Hetween the outer 
court and the west front was the Moat, 
crosstKl here hy a bridjre which UmI to the 
central pit(;-houst*. Moat and bridge 
have long tlisiipiHMireil. but the gate- 
hous<' is still the a])proach to 

The liV'x/rrn (t>r Entrance) Court, a 
fine <iuiwlrangle. 1G7 ft. by KJl ft., at once 
recalling the familiar quads, of Eton, 
Oxford, and CJambridge, but richer in 
treatment. Observe here and throughout 
the old buildings the fine chimney-shafts. 
Directly in front is the tall western gate- 
house, with its liandsome oriel, turrets 
decorate<l with terra-cotta busts of the 
emiKjrors Trajan and Hadrian, and over 
the gateway the arms and motto of 
Wolsey. Aroun<i the court are ranges of 
j)rivate aiMirtments. The gateway leads to 
the Middle or Clock Court j so called from 
the curious old clock in the highest storey 
of the tower. On the N. side of this court 
is the great hall : on the S., where is now 
Wren's Ionic colonnade, were Wolsey's 
Htate rooms. The rooms on the E. are 
those ocx'ui)ie<i in 1795 by the Stadtholder. 
The terra-<'otta busts of the Koman 
emperors around this and the Western 
court were presented to Cardinal Wolsey 
by Leo X., and have been attributed, we 



know not on what antbority, to DdlA 
Iio))bia. When these conrts were restored 
a few years back, the bants were restored 
also, BO that it would be nseless to look 
to them now for evidences of Bobbia*! 
skill. Under the colonnade is the entrance 
to King William's State Apartments ; bnt 
before visiting them it will be well to 
)o<»k at the hall, the entrance to which ii 
by the stairs on the 1. under the arch of 
the clock-tower. 

The (:freat Hall was erected br Henir 
VIII., on the site of Wolsej^s hall, whid 
was demolished to make room for it. The 
building was commenced in 1531. and 
finisheti. except {lerhaps some ornamentil 
details, in 1636. It isof nobleproportioDB, 
txiing 106 ft. long, 40 ft wide, and GO ft. 
high. It was probably built on the linei 
of Wolsey's hall, and it is notewortlqr 
that it is of nearly the same dimensions 
as his great hall at Oxford, though a rtill 
finer room.* Entering the hall from 
under the dark MinstreFs Gallery, the 
effect is very striking. High up along 
both sides of the noble room range wide 
Tudor windows filled with gaudy heraldic 
emblazonings ; on the walls beneath them 
hang tapestries, faded indeed, but telliog 
of antique splendour ; at the far end ii 
the broad dais, with on one side a tall 
oriel ; horns, arms, and armour deconte 
the walls, and over all bends the mud 
old open hammer-beam roof, wi& iti 
long rows of arches, mullions, boeied 
])endant8, and carved corbels, rich in 
gilding and colour. Still finer, however, 
is the effect looking towards the galloy 
from the dais. The hall was restored when 
opened to the public some years back, 
and it may be thought has been some- 
what over-decorated, but it will he le- 
membered that Henry was, as hia French 
visitors noted, fond of gilding richly the 
w.alls and roofs of his palaces, and traces 
of gilding and colour are said to have 
been found here sufficient to justify the 
artists in their endeavour to bring the 
hall back to its pristine condition. The 
glass in the several windows was painted 
by Mr. Willement. The great W. window 
of 7 lights, over the gallery, has in the centre 
a portrait of Henry, and in the several 
compartments his arms and deviceSi and 



* The hall of Chrirt Chnroh, Oxford, ta 8 ft. 
longer, but of the saiue width, and lu ft loww. • 
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Chose of his queens, and below those of 

his children, all fully emblazoned. The 

corresponding window at the E. gives the 

genealogy of the king, with the arms, 

badges, and devices of the houses of 

York and Lancaster. The fine oriel on 

the it. of the dais is dedicated to "Wolsey, 

whose arms and those of his several 

dioceses are duly represented. The 

windows at the sides of the hall (12 in 

number) contain alternately the badges 

and devices of the king, and the pedigrees 

of his wives. Altogether the windows 

furnish a tolerably complete heraldic 

study of the history of the Tudor king. 

The tapestry on the walls beneath the 

windows represents in 8 compartments the 

principal events in the life of Abraham. 

It is of arras, and pronounced of good 

workmanship, by those skilled in such 

matters. The designs, which have been 

assigned to B. Van Orley, are quaint, the 

drawing dry ; what the colour may have 

been the sii is too faded to tell. At the 

entrance of the hall is some more tapestry, 

of still earlier date, and even more faded ; 

whilst on the screen are the arms of Wolsey 

in three compartments, in tapestry, and 

on each side those of Henry VIII. It was 

in this hall that Q^orge I. had the theatric 

performances already spoken of — the first 

play, Hamlet, being acted on the 23rd of 

September, 1718. 

Beyond the hall is the Withdrawinff 
Moom.f or Presence Chamber, also a hand- 
some, well-proportioned, and well-lighted 
room, about 62 ft. by 29^, and 29 ft. high, 
with, near its S. end, a semicircular oriel, 
filled with painted glass, the entire height 
of the room. The ceiling is flat, ribl^, 
and decorated with pendants, with the 
Tudor badges of the rose, portcullis, fleur- 
de-lis, etc. ; the royal arms impaled with 
those of Seymour in the centre, and the 
initials H. J. with the true lovers' knot, 
serving to indicate the date of the build- 
ing. The carved oak mantelpiece is of 
later date than the room, and was brought 
here some years ago from Hampton Wick : 
the portrait of Wolsey in the centre is a 
modem copy. The walls are hung with 
faded tapestries : those on the N. end, 
Wolsey's own, represent " the three fatall 
ladies of Destenye," the others various 
mythological and allegorical subjects. 
Above them is a series of 7 cartoons in 
monochrome by Carlo Cignani, 



The Chapel, of about the date of the 
Presence Chamber, as is shown by the 
arms of Henry impaled with those of Sey- 
mour, and the initials H. J. over the door, 
is not open to visitors, except at the Sun- 
day morning service, but may be seen 
on application. It is small, but charac- 
teristic, and has a good groined roof, 
coloured and gilt on the restoration of 
the chapel a few years back, and made 
as splendid as when Hentzner visited it 
in Queen Elizabeth's day. Wren altered 
and repewed the chapel, and added an 
organ by Father Schmidt, with richly 
carved case by Grinling Gibbons. 

The entrance to the State Apartments 
is under the colonnade at the S.E. comer 
of the Clock Court. They are all in the 
building erected by Wren for William III., 
and form two suites of rooms extending 
nearly the whole length of the river and 
garden fronts, and on two sides of the 
Fountain Court. The rooms vary greatly 
in size, lUxording to the purposes for which 
they were designed, but generally they are 
good and characteristic specimens of the 
palatial architecture of the time, and will 
repay more close attention than is usually 
bestowed upon them : it is greatly to be 
regretted that in order to exhibit the 
pictures several of the larger rooms 
have been divided for about three-fourths 
of their height by screens, thereby en- 
tirely spoilmg their well-planned pro- 
portions. The carvings generally were 
executed by Grinling Gibbons, or under 
his direction. Most of the rooms contain 
furniture or upholstery of the time of 
William III., Anne, or George I. ; but 
their chief attraction is the collection of 
pictures, about 1000 in number, contained 
in them. Of so large a collection it would 
be impossible even to name more than a 
few, were all excellent. But many of them 
have been removed from the other royal 
collections, whilst some of the best of 
those formerly here have been sent to 
Windsor Castle or Buckingham Palace, 
or, like the portraits of admirals, to Green- 
wich Hospital ; and the paintings now 
here form a very heterogeneous assemblage. 
Many are of great value; but many are mis- 
named, or, in the case of the historicail 
portraits, misappropriated. Considering 
the number of persons who visit these 
rooms annually, it would be a pubhc 
service to distinguish in an official cata^ 

20 
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1 'jii'* till- pi turi-i \%lii«'!i |i"«<'ss jin a<'i r- 
l.i:-..' il iiJ^ti>iT.>ir;t:<-<>:'iiiiii<'Ulitr>i aiitlifii- 
r. I'y. Till* «""iM-«Ti..ii. ami i'«-jM'«Mjil!y tliL" " 
l.-li'vii-al iMi«!rai*».. iii \\!n«-h il is sn re-. 
lu.nkaliiy ihli. \V'. ;!.! i'm-'i. if J!nii.iMU«ily i 
a: ::i'i.'i-il. In- i.f »■—•:;: i:!'i ivhirjitimial valuo. 

!»• I«in- a-iiii«i;i:,' tip' Kimj* Stuirnixr, 
li\ w'lirh yi.u It-: ■!: ill-- Si air AiKirlint'nt4, 
i'" will U-\\.-ll i-. l.ali at tliL' font uf the 
!»'a:i-» In Ii-t !!»♦■ vy*\ wiu-ii ai'ruMoinvl t«) 
t:i«- li^'lit, ri">t tor a nii<!iii>iit mi tlii« pru- 
«!i_'i«i.isii!ii*M:iti..:i i'i't::i- imiraliln-nratinn 
t'i th«'i-lii^i-iif tli.' 17iii •■i-nt. Thrsiain'a<c 
i-'iiin- of till' U".i i'xain|il('s K'ft in this 
c'liiiiitry I'f ilir •' ^raii'l stain-ast*" whii*h 
wa^ •»<! iiujMiriant a f«-atu!v in tin' |)ala«'t's 
dl til.' 1.1. ni^ XIV. era. with whirh this 
wa- inii'iHlfi! to «*oni|H'to. Tht* painlin>rs 
liy ViTiii) a!'' an amazinj^ <'onfusion of 
uiyt!ioIiii:y an(li-hri<iiolo^ry. He.ithrniroiU 
an 1 ^'itltlrSM".. J-Iiu-as ami tlir 12 (':vsars, 
Julian thi< A)»istaHi with M«'rriiry as his 
H*'"!" tarv. Willijmi ninl Mary, ami an 
111" ill -«i array of Virtuus an«l Atlributt'S 
h|ir;.wl ovor the walls and voilinjrH. amid 
(■I«i'.;<U. ihronrs. antl rainlxnvs, in incon- 
ri'i\aMo attiimlo-* and wonderful attire. 
WalpoU'says that Verrio, from attachment 
ti» tiio falli-n kinij. n'fiise<l at first to paint 
ftir William, and when he condesfended 
to st.rve iiiiM, painted hi-; •• j^reat stairt*ase 
as ill as if \w ha<l s])oiled it out of prin- 
<il)le."* But as far as we can juil^e (for 
it has l)oen rcxtorrd) this Htairease is as 
well painte<l as any of his elsewhere, con- 
taijis as many gods and grxidesses, and has 
h;yl quite as much lab(^ur, ultramarine, 
and jrildinij bestowed upon it.f 

(wiHird Chamber, the first of the state 
rc»onis.is a noble hall, (>7 ft. long, 37 wide, 
and :J0 high. The upixjr ])art is decorated 
with trophies of arms, halberds, swords, 
muskets, etc.. sufticicnt U) arm 1000 men : 
Im'Iow are portraits of English admirals, 
chit'fiy by Jiochman, and scenes by liu- 
tjrhdait from Marlborough's campaigns in 
theNetherlamLs. No. i), the Exterior of 
the Colosseum, wrongly attributed to A, 
(\nmletto. 20. Queen Elizabeth's Porter, 
— a huge fellow 9 ft. 3 in. high, with a 
hand 17 in. long, cleverly painted though 
ill drawn, — Zucchero^ is worth noting. 
Obit, the two iron gates removed for pre- 



* AnecilotcH, vol. iii., p. 67. 
t TorriM <litHl at liampton Court in 1707, a pen- 
tiuner on the bounty of Queen Anne. 



<Mn-ation from the park about ten yean 
a_'o. They were executed, under Wren's 
dire«*tion. by Huntington Shaw, of Not- 
tingham, (who, as we have seen, lies in 
Hamptijn eh.-ynnl), and are among the 
choii'est specimens of English wroaght- 
inm work extant: some of his otha 
gates were removed to the South Eefr 
riington Museum. 

Firtt PrtMfHce Chamber. — Observe the 
carvings, in this, as in succeeding roonu 
by (irinling Gibbons ; the vista eztendins 
the whole length of this S. front of tlv 
buililing ; and the charming viewR fnn 
tlie window seats : and bear in mind thit 
you cannot return the way you cane, 
but must go through the whole 8uit& In 
this room are the Hampton Com 
Beauties, the famous series of portniti 
of the hidies of the court of William and 
Mary, painted for the queen by Si 
Godfrey Kneller, in imitation of, or ri- 
val it with, the Beauties of the Coizrt d 
cniailes II. by Sir Peter Lely. King 
Charles's Beauties were deposited ii 
Windsor Castle, and thence known as the 
Windsor Beauties ; but they are now tf 
Hamp^ton Court. The Hampton Cosit 
Beauties have been engraved by Fito 
Eight of them are in this room, whol^ 
lengths, nicely painted, though not witk 
so light a hand as Lcly's. They inclode 
the l)uchcsses of St. Albans and ChrsFtOB. 
the Countesses of Essex, Peterboroogbt 
Dorset, and Kanelagh, LiEidy MiddletoB. 
and the charming Miss Pitt: bat tf 
beauties are meant to be seen, when the 
pictures are re-arranged, these shoddte 
brought nearer the eye. 

"As you talk of our beauties, I shall teU]rai> 
new story of the Gunnings. They wont the otb« 
day to nee Hamiyton Court ; as th^ wera goiif 
into the Beauty-room, another oomiiany umsl; 
the housekeeper aaid, 'This way, ladies; hersM* 
the Beauties.^ The Gunnings flew into a pavkxi, 
and asked lier what she meant ; that they oaueti 
see the palace, not to be showed as a sight thcB* 
selves."* 

" Reader, perhaps thou hast seen the status of 
Venus do' Medici ; perhaps too thou hast seen tbi 
Galler>' of Beauties at Hampton Court. Yet it ii 
iKMsible thou may'st have seen all these witlMOt 
beinK able to form an exact idea of Soi>hia Westn; 
for tihe did not exactly resemble any of them : ibi 
was most like the picture of Lady Raneladi.' 
(No. 37.) t 

* H. Wal]>oIe to Sir Horaoe Mann, Aug. Hi 
1761 ; liOtters, vol ii., p. 2fl5. 
t Fielding,, T«m Jones, B. It., oh. S. 
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William III. is here in a large alle- 
gorical picture (No. 29) by Knelkr ; and 
in two historically curious representation8 
— Embarking from Holland (38), and 
Landing at Brixham (61). With these 
last compare an equally curious picture 
of Charles II. taking leave of the Dutch 
Court at his Restoration (62) — bought with 
the two preceding pictures by the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests in 1840. 
The pictures attributed to Leonardo da 
Vinci, Giorgione, Caravaggio, and other 
great Italian masters, may be passed by, 
but the fine portrait of James, 1st Mar- 
quis of Hamilton, by Mytemt (44), in the 
Grinling Gibbons frame over the fireplace, 
should by no means be overlooked ; nor 
should the loosely-draped Margaret Lemon 
by Vandyck (47); the whole-length in 
armour of Peter the Great (57) by Kneller, 
painted in 1698, the year of his visit to 
England : the background is by W. Van- 
develde; or the badly lighted but fine 
whole-length, by Kneller (65), of Mary of 
Modena. 

Second Presence Chamber. — In this 
room are several good pictures, but they 
have been cleaned, over-varnished, and 
are seen with difficulty. 69. Queen Esther 
before Ahasuerus, Tintoretto, good and 
vigorously painted. 70. An ItaUan Lady, 
in a green robe, good, but not by Sebas- 
turn del Pionibo. 72. A Sculptor, JBm- 
sano, an admirable portrait. 73. Diana 
and Actaeon, certainly not by CHorgione ; 
if Venetian at all, it is by a much later 
painter. 85. Charles I. on horseback, 
Vandyck: the well-known portrait of 
Charles in armour under an arch, his 
white horse led by his equerry, the Due 
D'Epernon, of which there are several 
repetitions, the best being that at Windsor 
Castle : this is probably a copy by Van- 
dyck's assistants for presentation. 82 
and 90. Philip IV. of Spain, nad his 
Queen, the sister of Henrietta Maria, 
Velasquez; unusually bright in colour, 
but no doubt genuine. 91. A Knight of 
Malta, Tintoretto; a capital head, the 
rest blackened ; cross on breast and 1. 
arm. 97. Holy Family, Dosso Dosii; of 
no great value, but noteworthy as a fair 
example of the artist. 98. Christian IV. 
of Denmark, Vansomer ; one of several 
replicas. 102. An ItaUan Knight, Porde- 
none ; vigorous and well-coloured. 104. 
Family of Pordenone, the painter, his 



fat wife and 8 children : a characteristic 
group. 

Audience Chamber. — 106. Triptych, 
newly mounted and placed on a stand in 
centre of the room : central compart- 
ment, the Crucifixion ; on 1. wing, Christ 
bearing the Cross ; on rt., the Resurrec- 
tion ; back of 1. wing, the Ecce Homo ; 
of rt., the Virgin and St. John. A work 
of strongly marked early German cha- 
racter ; powerful in colour, fine in effect, 
and elaborately finished, but whether 
rightly attributed to Lucas Van Ley den 
is open to question. Two or three por- 
traits ascribed to Titian deserve notice! 
as manly weU-painted heads, — 113, the 
best, is, however, not Ignatius Loyola; 
116, called Titian's, is a remarkably fine 
head. 115. Holy Family, with St. Roch, 
Jacopo Palma, genuine, and excellent in 
its conventional way. The same may be 
said of 118, Virgin and Child, with 
Donors, Paris Bordone, though a weaker 
picture. 110, Mary Magdalen Anoint- 
ing the Saviour's Feet; 121, Christ Heal- 
ing the Sick ; and 131, The Woman taken 
in Adultery, are large decorative works 
in the manner of P. Veronese, worthy of 
attention as unusually good examples of 
the pencil of Sebastian Ricci. 128. The 
Queen of Bohemia, daughter of James I., 
Honthorst, hangs over the fireplace, an 
excellent picture : obs. the frame, carved, 
but not gilt, and the finely carved 
wreaths on the sides and above the frame. 
136. G. Bassano, a capital portrait. 148.- 
Andrea Ordini, Lorenzo Lotto, another 
good portrait of a sculptor. 149. Ales- 
sandro de' Medici, J}itiam> — not de' Medici, 
it has been engraved as Boccaccio. The 
scriptural subjects in this room, attributed 
to Titian, are certahaly not by him. 

King^s Drawmg-room. — 151. David with 
the Head of Goliath, D. Feti, only note- 
worthy as a good example of a master 
whose works are not common in our 
galleries. 154. The Expulsion of Heresy, 
a soundly painted picture, but wrongly 
ascribed to P. Veronese. 155. Duke of 
Richmond and Lenox, Vansomer, wh.-l., 
in red dress, with garter, and holding the 
white staff of Lord Steward of the House- 
hold : obs. the carved wreaths (by Gib- 
bons) round the frame. In this room are 
7 paintings ascribed, and probably cor- 
rectly, to OicLCcmo fia%%aiuo ; 'Cgr. xe^ss^ 
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a Saiiii. u l>riL'ht and wvll-rohmnHi tbimph 
4'iluiwi-r iiiiiiiiiTt>tiii^ work. Iii4. Wnua, 
7 ituiH. n ii-|»li«"a. I'F wry rnrly cojiy. of 
t)«> wi-Il-kiiowii |iniiitin>r witli a mtvahI 
tjikiiik' rlnilii-H fiKtn a trunk in the )>a(.*k- 
|:iiuim1. IHiii-r 'litians anit iiinr^iones 
arr III thi*i riMini of niort' than doubtful 
aut)i< iiti«ity. ami a 'I'intun'tti) (171) and 
V. \\Ti>iu"iv (1 !»."». 17s). whii'h may have 
|iY(Ht iiiid i'r«<ni tlu> si'hiiols. hut rcrtainly 
ni>t fruni tin* |K>ni'ils. i>f thttsi* niaHt4*rH. 
Ohj. U-fnn* h-aviuL' this ntoni tht» fine 
vit'ws nf tlu" ^munils from the windows, 
an«i ihf prrtiy vtJvvX of the tcrrai*o, lawns, 
and tlowiT-Uils. 

Aint/ M iiiiiim III.'nJfrdnHtm. — A hand- 
Hmu* roi>m. with tutuu* of CiihlMinH* charm- 
ing carvin^M ovt-r the tiri'plai'e; one of 
Vrrrio'H very U'st roi liners ; and fiome 
(puiint «ild furniture, mrdlowork. clock, 
and rrorkcry : and, on the wallt*, the 
famouH Hkai'tikh ov thk Court of 
i'liAKi.KS 11.. painted by Sir IVter Lely, 
and hrou^rht hither from Windnor. 

"Tlivrv waM in I^iiiilnii a cttlebratMl imrtnit 

t«iiiiiti«r. caIWhI l^ly. who lind gi^tatly iniiintvwl 
iiiiiHrlf liy •liid>iiiK the faiiioiut Vaiiilyck h pic- 
tunw. . . * . ilic Piii-hiwH of York bdiiK desiruus 
of having tho iioiirait8 of (ho hAiulMmiMt twraoiii 
at rimii. U'lv |iaiiiti<«l thi'in, ami oniphiyea all hia 
kkill iiitlu* iH'rfuriiiuiuv; nor itnihl he ever exert 
hiiiiM'lf iiimii iiti>rii liwutiftil mibiccta. Kaoh pio- 
lurv ii|i|ifjin<il a iiiii«t«'V iiiiHt*. and that vt MiM 
lliimiltoii [nftcnkanlii i'niiiittMfde Onunmont, Na 
'.HC I a|i|H>anNl 1h(> hiKhwt flniiilied : I^tly hiiuaelf 
ai-kui>H-ltHl|:i«il that hv huililrawu it with a iHMniliar 
lilwtiiure. Thi* Duke of York t4X>k a delight in 
lookiuK at it. and began again to ogle the 
uriginal." * 

(]rammont*rt Memoirs are the best com- 
nu'ntarieH on tht»He sleepy -t»ywl yoluptnous 
iiymphH, their *• Unl-jrownH fastened with 
a sinjjle-pin ," and nothing loath to dis- 
cover their charms. But they might be 
better displayed. Here they are at least 
half hithlen ; ]H'rhaps out of pity to the 
less frail, and it must he confessed less 
lovely, IWautiesof Mampton Court. Knel- 
ler wjvs no mat(*h for I-icly in this line. 

A'iM//V J>re*$\ng-nutm. — Notice Verrio's 
Mars and Venus on the ceiling. 211. The 
Continence of Scipio, 8, Ricci, one of his 
large, showy, clever, conventional furniture 
pictures, worth looking at as marking the 
fashion of a day gone by. 212. Kobbers 
in a (^ave, S JfoM. 

King's WritiHg C^wt— 227, a Sybil, 



' Otunt do Onuumont, Memoin of the Court of 
Cha«-lee the Ueooud, chap. ix. 



and 229, Joseph and Potiphar*B Wife. I? 
Orazio (wmUUnchi, and 226, ArtmiM 
OentilesckU portrait of Herself, deaern 
notice as the work of a painter and los 
daughter much patronized by Charles L 
his queen, and nobility, and whose nuiMi ' 
often occur in the letters and memoin of 
the time. Charles invited Gentileschi to 
England ; allowed him £500 for outfit ud 
expenses of his journey ; furnished himi 
house "from top to toe " at a cost ofonr 
£4'XX), and gave him a pension of 1100 
A year : altogether an extraordiiuij 
amount in those days.* The Potiphtfi 
Wife was one of the pictures he psintti 
for the King. He was to have decorated 
Greenwich Palace, but political tronUci 
intervened. Artemisia Gtentileschi i^ 
tained popularity here as a poitnit 
painter, and probably many portniti 
m great English houses attributed t* 
more eminent names are from her pend 
287. Moses Striking the Kock, Saluitf 
JioM, deserves a better light. The Lid^ 
scape. 239. attributed to him, has bea 
terribly scrubbed. So palpable a ii» 
appropriation as 241, Daughter of Ben- 
dias with the Head of John the BaptifL 
to L. da Vinci, ought not to be penuted 
in. 

Qitren Mary's Closet,— -251, A H4 
Family, is a favourable example of 6v^ 
liimuino's ordinary manner. A MadoDiii 
(249) by Brtmxino, and one (262) I7P. 
F, Mola, claim a passing glance. 

Qveen's Gallery j a fine room. 80 ft loof 
ana 25 wide, overlooking the Home ftA, 
and affording quite a different view froB 
the rooms we have passed, has bees 
hung with the series of 7 copies ii 
tapestry from Le Brun*s Life of AlezandB 
which were brought to light from thai 
temporary concealment in 1 865. They vt 
sadly faded, but interesting to amateui 
of needlework. 

Qveen*s Bedroom. — Fitted with Qaee^ 
Anne's state bed and furniture ; the ceil- 
ing painted by Sir James ThomkiU. Over 
the doors are full-length portraits d 
James I. and his Queen by Vansomer. 
James I. (808) in a black dress, by a taUe, 
on which are the crown and sceptre; 
Anne of Denmark, 273, in a hunting oreMi 
with hat and red feather, leading two 
dogs ; interesting as illustrating the cof 

* Saiosbiuy, Original Papon reUtiag to finbm. 
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- tume of the day. 275. St. Francis with 
-; the Infant Saviour, Ghiido. Of the Nnrs- 
■-* ing of Jupiter. 291, Jupiter and Juno, 
I 302, and half a dozen others in this room, 
I ascribed to Giulio Romano, it may safely 
: be said with Waagen,* "they belong to 
I him only by invention : " they are how- 
i ever of about his time, and probably 
proceeded from his school. 301. Judith 
with the Head of Holofemes, Chiido, 
306. Portrait of a Lady, Parmegiano ; 
notice the curious and elaborate dress 
and turban, 307. The Baptism of our 
Lord, Francia, a large and no doubt 
genuine picture ; the Saviour, nearly life- 
size, stands in a shallow stream, the figure 
very carefully studied, and altogether a 
valuable example of the master. 

Queen's Drawing-room. — The central 
room of the garden front: obs. the 
ceiling, painted by VerriOj and the fine 
view from the central window of the 
grounds, and three spreading fan-like 
avenues. This room contains pictures 
painted by Benjamin West for Gteorge III., 
17 in all, and some of large size. They 
include portraits of George III. and his 
family, and subjects from the Scriptures, 
and classical and modem history. Those 
best worth examining are (311) the Death 
of Bayard, and (320) the Death of General 
Wolfe, a duplicate of the picture in the 
Grosvenor Gallery, familiar to all by the 
engravings. 

Queen's Attdience Chamber. — In this 
room are several contemporary historical 
representations, absurdly attributed to 
Holbein, of little artistic value, but ex- 
tremely interesting to the student of Eng- 
lish history and antiquities. 331. The 
Meeting of Henry VIII. and the Emperor 
Maximilian, very curious for the costumes ; 
337, Henry VIII. Embarking at Dover, 
still more curious for the shipping ; 342, 
Henry VIII. and Francis I. at the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, in which the splen- 
did array of the two kings is set forth 
with wonderful detail; and, 339. The 
Battle of the Spurs. 340. Henry VIII. 
and Family, Holbein, a very important 
work. The king is seated on his throne, 
under a rich canopy ; on his 1. the queen, 
on his rt. Prince Edward ; beyond these 
are the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth. 
Will Somers, the king's jester, with a 

* Art Treasures in Great Britain, vol. ii., p. 858. 



monkey on his shoulder, is on the ex- 
treme rt. ; Somers' wife at an open door 
on the extreme 1. The king and queen 
are in golden robes; the background i^ 
an elaborate Renaissance colonnade, also 
richly gilt. The queen is described on 
the frame and in the catalogue as .Jane 
Seymour, but Jane Seymour died 12 days 
after the birth of her son, who is repre- 
sented as a boy 6 or 8 years old ; there can 
be no doubt it is Catherine Parr who is 
represented, as Mr. Scharf pointed out long 
ago. Among the portraits, obs. 345, Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, Holbevn^ full- 
length, in red dress, legs apart ; a dupli- 
cate of the celebrated portrait. 346. 
Anne of Denmark, full-length, in hunting 
costume, with 5 dogs, black servant hold- 
ing horse, Theobalds in background: 
signed and dated 1617, Vamsom>er. 349. 
Queen Elizabeth in fanciful straight-down 
dress, with scroll of more fanciful verses, 
supposed to be her own inditing, at her 
feet, Lu4sas de Heere. 

Public Dining-room^ contains some 
good modem portraits. By Gainsborough 
are, — 862, Fisher, the composer, leaning on 
a piano; and 353, Col. St. Leger : two very 
cmiracteristic examples; 367, Bp. Hurd, 
and one or two more. 363. Gtentz, the 
German statesman and writer. Sir Thos. 
La/mrenee. Also two earlier portraits, 
which should not be overlooked. 365, 
Bobert Walker, by himself; and, 376, 
The Painter and his Wife, Dobson. 

Prince of Wales's Presence Chamber, 
contains (377) Count Gondomar, Mytens, 
and some other interesting portraits and 
subject pieces : but the chief picture is 
(385) Adam and Eve, Van Grossaert, 
called MabusCf painted after his return 
from Italy, and very carefully finished. 
It belonged to Charles I., and the gallery 
in which it hung at Whitehall was called 
from it the Adam and Eve Gallery. 

Prince of Wales's Drammg-room, also 
contains several good portraits. Obs, 
(413) Louis XVI. of France, Qreme, in 
original presentation frame ; and, by the 
same artist, (429) Madame Pompadour, at 
tambour work, half-length, in an oval 
frame. 

The next rooms, the Priince of Wales's 
Bedroom, the so-called Queen's Private 
Chapel, Prvoate Dining Room, Queen's 
ChiMnber, King's Dressing Boom, George 
the Seoond^s Chamber, Dressing Boom, 
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and Private Chamher^ and two or three 
Closets, all contain pictures, among 
which are some bearing great names, a 
few historical portraits, and some good 
fruit and flower pieces, but the visitor will 
not care to linger over them. 

The South Gallery, running along the 
S. side of the Fountain Court, is a hand- 
some room, 117 ft. long and 23^ ft. wide, 
built by Wren for the reception of 
Baphael's Cartoons, now removed to South 
Kensington, but which will probably find 
their ultimate destination in the enlarged 
National Gallery. The panels constructed 
for the cartoons are now filled with large 
paintings, and the room, greatly to the 
injury dt its proportions, has been divided 
by tall screens, on which are hung the 
smaller pictures. The gallery contains in all 
214 pictures, A large number being his- 
torical portraits, and many of great value 
and interest. We can note but a few, by 
way of sample. 559. Margaret Douglas, 
Countess of Lennox, in a black furred 
robe ; engraved by the Grainger Society : 
this picture is attributed to Holhein, but 
it is dated 1572, and Holbein died in 
1543 ; it could not, therefore, be painted 
by him. 560. Mary Queen of Scots, Zu4i- 
chero, full-1. , in a black dress, holding a 
rosary: doubtful. 563. Henry VIII. at 
the age of 35, half-length, in rich slashed 
doublet and jewelled shirt ; not by Hol- 
bein, but by Fr. CUmet {Janet), and so 
described in Catalogue of Charles I.'s pic- 
tures. 573. Sir George Carew, to waist, 
1. hand in vest, gloves in rt. hand; a 
good and genuine portrait, but not by 
Holbein, as it is dated 1565. 591. Lady 
Vaux, JSolhein, holding a clove-pink in rt. 
hand; delicately painted, and probably 
authentic. 594, Erasmus reading; 597, 
Erasmus with hands on book, engraved 
in Nat. Portrait Gallery; both ascribed 
to Holbein, but probably early and very 
good copies. 595. " Children of Henry 
VIL," Maibuse, should be, as Mr. Scharf 
has shown, children of the King of Den- 
mark. 598. Francis I., Holbein, 601. 
Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour, Henry VII. 
and his Queen in the background ; a small 
but very precious copy by RemSe van 
Zieemput, made in 1667 for Charles II., 
from the fresco painted by Holbein in 
1537, on the side of a room in Whitehall, 
which was destroyed with that building 
by fire in 1697. 616. Qoeeo Elizabeth, 



bust, Zucchero. 619. Queen Elizabeth, 
half-length, holding G^eorge in rt. hand. 

635. Queen Elizabeth, Lucas de Heere; 
the noted allegorical portrait in which 
Juno, Minerva, and Venus are retiring in 
utter amazement and confusion at sight 
of the wit, wisdom, and beauty of " the 
comeliest queen that ever was," as Gas- 
coigne caUs her in his Woodstock verses. 

636. The Princess Mary, Holbein, 631. 
Mary Queen of Scots, i^. Clouet ; small, 
in close white cap, as widow, the Beine 
blanche, of Francis, II.; by no means 
handsome, but the pallor is due to the 
fading of the carnations. 632. Francis H, 
small, Fr. Clouet. 639. The Earl of 
Damley and his brother Charles Stuart, 
Lucas de Heere; Damley aged 17, his 
brother 6 ; inscribed and dated 1563. 645. 
The King and Queen of Bohemia dining 
in public. Van Bassen: a curious con- 
temporary illustration of a custom often 
referred to by D'Ewes, Evelyn, and otha 
memoir writers. 707. Villiers Duke of 
Buckingham, C. Jamsen ; half-length of 
the duke assassinated by Felton. 710. 
Majphael: a genuine portrait, but not of 
Raphael. 711. Sir Theodore Mayerne, 
Rubens: genuine, but much repaired. 
742. SmaU equestrian portrait of Lonis 
XIV., Van der Meulin. 759. James 
Stuart, the Old Pretender, B. I/uti. 763. 
764. James I. and his Queen, Vansomer. 
765.Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, daughter 
of James I., Berick. 

Passing through the Anteroom, we 
reach the long gallery on the W. side of 
the Fountain Court, of old known as the 
Admiral's Gallery, now called the Man- 
tegna Gallery, from its containing the 
drawings of the Triumph of JuUus Cfflfiar 
by Andrea Mantegna. These are a series 
of nine grand designs, each 9 ft. square, 
executed in tempera on twilled linen, for 
Ludovico Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua, for 
a frieze in the palace of St. Sebastian, 2aA 
purchased of a later Duke by Charles L* 
After the death of Charles I. they wee 
sold for £1000 ; but on the Bestoration 
were repurchased by Charles II., and de- 

* The Mantegna drawings were not parchaaedtf 
part of the Mantua collection, as nsoally stated, hot 
formed a supplementary purchase, with the nub- 
bles, for £10,500 : the agent deolariiigtiie Triumph 
to be *'a thing rare and unique, and its valoa 
beyond estimation." Daniel Nys to SecreCaij 
Lord Dorchester, Feb. 2, 1629, in SainsbiuT'a 
Babens Papers, p. 828. 
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posited in Hampton Court. They occupy 
nearly the whole length of the gallery : 
are much dilapidated, have been badly 
repainted, and are ill seen from hanging 
oppc si e the windows, and being covered 
with glass. However, they are worth all 
the pains required to study them. They 
are wonderfully designed, full of inven- 
tion, fertility of resource, and artistic 
power. The figures are nobly conceived, 
and admirably drawn ; and the whole 
has more of the antique feeling and spirit 
than perhaps any similar work of even 
that brilliant period of the Renaissance 
when Mantegna painted. The colouring 
has been too much tampered with to judge 
of its original effect ; but no doubt it was 
light as now in key, but brighter and truer. 
In this room is a curious portrait (798) 
of Sir J^ffry Hudson, the famous dwarf, 
painted, as we knowfi'om King Charles I.'s 
catalogue, " by Dan Mytens, and the land- 
skip by Cornelius Johnson" (C. Jansen), 
who received £40 for their labours. 

QneerCs Guard Chcmiher^ a handsome 
room about 60 ft. by 30, but now, unhap- 
pily, broken up and disfigured by par- 
titions. It contains portraits of Locke 
(824) and Newton (846) by Kneller; 830. 
The Duke of Gloucester, KnelUr ; 839. 
Pope Benedict XIV., Batoni ; 843, Robert 
Boyle, Kershoom : 845, George Prince of 
Denmark, Dahl ; 852, Sir P, Lely, by 
himself ; and several landscapes and figure- 
pieces of little account. 

The Anteroo7n and the Queen's Pre- 
sence Chamber J the latter a fine room, 
disfigured by two tall partitions, contain 
many naval pieces, British victories, by 
Vandevelde and Paton ; naval reviews by 
Serres ; storms, naval dockyards, etc. ; 
also some interesting views of Greenwich 
Hospital, St. James's Park, etc., painted 
in the last century, and a few miscel- 
laneous pieces. 

glit.by this time the visitor will be glad 
to escape from pictures and refresh his 
wearied senses in the ever-verdant grounds. 
These charming gardens owe their general 
form to Charles II., whose gardener. Rose, 
laid them out under the king's inspection. 
The fine yews and laurels are of this date. 
They were extended and remodelled by 
William III., under whose personal direc- 
tion his gardeners, London and Wise, dug 
the canals, planted the Ume avenues, 
arranged the topiary work, and formed 



the terraces and broad gravel walks. 
Queen Mary took no less interest in the 
place than her husband, lived in a garden- 
house whilst Wren was altering the palace, 
and formed her choice flower-gardens and 
greenhouses for rare exotics, under the 
supervision of Dr. Leonard Plunked, a 
noted botanist whom she engaged as her 
superintendant.* 

The Grounds have been altered, and 
the trees allowed to take their natural 
shapes, of late years ; but much of the 
original formal trimness is retained, with 
great benefit to the character and charm 
of the place. The canal with its border- 
ing avenues of limes, three-qaarters of a 
mile long, is one of William's devices. 
Another is the oval basin with its fountain 
and gold fish. The two fronts of Wren's 
state apaitments are seen to great advan- 
tage &om the oval basin, and so too, 
in the opposite direction, are the three 
branching avenues of which Hampton 
Court is so proud. The river terrace is 
another fine feature. The Private Garden, 
a dainty old-fashioned flower garden of 
the rarest beauty, and admirably kept, 
may be seen on application to the gar- 
dener, who expects a small fee. The 
Vine is also to be seen for a trifling 
payment. It is in a lean-to house at the 
S. end of the palace, 90 ft. long. The 
vine, a black Hamburgh, was planted in 
1769, has a stem 38 in. in circumference, 
the leading branch is 110 ft. long, and it 
bears on an average 1500 bunches: in 
1874 there were 1750. The RoyaZ Tennis 
Cowrt, N. of the garden front, is reputed 
one of the best in the country, but it is 
not open to the public. A doorway a 
little beyond it leads to the WHdemess, 
a pleasant shady retreat of about 11 acres, 
with winding walks amidst groves of 
good-sized trees. Nearer the Lion Gate 
is the Maze^ the most popular spot in the 
grounds with holiday visitors and chil- 
dren. The. Lion Gate, the northern en- 
trance to the palace grounds, is directly . 



* T. Rigaud's large plate, 1756, * The Royal 
Palace of Hampton Court,' bound up in vol. v., 
No. 33, of the Illustrated Clarendon in the Print 
Room, British Museum, and a * Perspective View of 
the Royal Palace and Gardens at H. Court,' of 
about the same date (No. 31 of the Illustrated 
Clarendon), show the gardens in all their prim 
formality— beds perfectly artKaltt^t.^^i!i2C'5&*.<ss^»Nx*« 
obeViskA^fi^. 
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'•l>{M'-it«' til till' \:ti\v'* (if Hushoy Park, 
itii«l tIm- f:iiiiiMi<i ihi o'Mit uvi-imcs. 

ll:ii!i|itiiii riiiiM Park ('«iin]>n!«oA riTl) 
:i }>•>. umi rmitaiiH many tiiu* (mkri nml 
« !nix : I Mik-ti-fi-*! tl«iiiii^h tlu'n'. hikI thi<re 
aji- ^..iiH- liiv^r I.mnliunly j« jiliir?*. Huslu-y 
l';i!k n.nlaiii-. alH'Ul l»l'»J aiTtw. The tw(» 
f-riii ill <'iri<i-t a siii>;]c domiiin, dividiMl 
■ •ii'.y liy tlir [iiiMir r a<l. 

Wliilst 11 am I It nil (\iurt was a royal 
:tliiHli'. lluTi' wa-i a rmirtly villajro n<lja- 
n lit to tlu* palat'o. Wifii. aiii(iii>; a crowd 
nt' court iiT-*. had a dwelling; in it, and 
wvrral «»f th«' stat«*ly <ild hourtoti may yot 
In* M'^-n alMiiM the Cinrn. 

•• In the Survey of Ifio^ mention is 
made of a piece <if ]ia<<1un; j^nuind near 
the river, ealletl Thr Toyinij Piarr, the 
»*ite. {inihaiily. of a well-known inn, near 
the lirid^e. now ealle^i the Toy." * This 
inn ha<l attained KUtfK'ieiit conscciuence 
ill the last half of the ITih century to 
i^-iiie its trade token<i ; and it continmMl 
to 1n' a )>o]>uIar resort for I^mdoncrsto the 
rinse of its existence. It was taken down 
in IH.'h to make way fur private houses. 

HAMPTON WICK, Middx:, on the 

Thames, opjMisite Kinj^ston-ujMjn-Tliames, 
with which it is uniteil by a bridge ; 12 
ni. from London by road, and 14^ m. by 
the L«M)p line of the L. and S.W. Kly.; and 
I'i m. K. of Hampton. Pop. 2207. Inns: 
M /titr Hart ; Old Kings JItad. 

The vill. is pleasantly situated, lying 
close to the Thames, and Hampton Court 
and Hushey Parks ; and there are about 
it many good villas. Jiuxhey House was the 
wat of the Due de Nemours. Hampton 
AVick was created an eccl. (list, in 1831. 
Th(j Church, St. John the Ba])ti8t, Church 
(irove was erected in 182i)-80, from the 
(iesigns of Mr. Lapidgc, the architect of 
Kingston bridge. It is of Suffolk brick and 
liath stone ; Dec, of bald character ; has 
nave, narrow aisles, and short spire. The 
K. window is filled with painted glass. 
Timothy I^inet, who secured the public 
way through Bushey Park, was an inhabit- 
ant of Hampton Wick. {Si'e Bushey.) 
>tecle dates the dedication (to Charles 
Loi-d Halifax) of the 4th vol. of the Tatler, 
"From the Hovel at Hampton Wick, 
April 7, 1711 ;" and in it says, "I could 
not but indulge a certain vanity in dating 

* Lysons, Euviruiw, voL iii., p. 76. 



j from this little covert, where I have fre- 

, quontly had the honour of yoar LoidBhip*! 

I romimny. and received from yon manr 

I obligations. The elegant solitnde of this 

I ])lacc, and the greatest pleatnues of it, I 

owe to itrt being so near those beantifnl 

manors wherein you sometimes reside." 

Tlie Earl of Halifax was Chief Steward 

of the Honour and Manor of Hampton 

Court, and built the Lodge, Bushey Pule, 

for his residence. 

HANWELL, MiDDZ. (Dom. Banh 
fffUe), on the little river Brent, and the 
Uxbridge Koad, 8 m. W. from Hyde Pftrk 
Comer, 7| m. from Paddington by the 
Gt. W. Rly., which has a stat. here : pop. 
8766, of whom 1319 were in the Centnl 
London District School. Inns : JBitjfi 
Arms; Ihthe't Head; Old Hat, on road 
to Ealing,— garden and bowling-green. 

Hanwell manor was given to Westmin- 
ster Abbey by King Edgar, and confirmed 
by the Confessor.* It now belongs to the 
see of London. The neighbourhood is 
green and pleasant, gently undulating, 
mostly pasture land, with the Breut, a 
thin stream, winding through it. By the 
ch. the Brent has scooped out a deep 
broad hollow, across which the Gt. W. Ely. 
is carried by the Whamcliffe Yiadnct, a 
much-admired brick structure of 8 prin- 
cipal arches, nearly 700 ft long and 70 ft 
high : a similar viaduct is in course of 
construction alongside it. 

The Chvrchy St. Mary, stands on high 
ground N. of the Uxbridge Road, with 
lawn-like fields sloping down to the 
Brent, here thick with rushes and wste^ 
lilies. It occupies the place of a mean 
brick ch. built m 1782, and is a handscone 
building of black flints and brick with 
stone dressings, erected from the designfl 
of Messrs. Scott and Moffat, in 1841 ; is 
E.E. in style, and consists of nave with 
aisles and clerestorey, chancel, and tower 
and spire at the W. end. Jonas Hanway, 
the founder of the Marine Society and the 
Magdalen Hospital, and one of the earliest 
promoters of Sunday-schools, was buried 
in the ch.-yard, September 18, 1786. 

On the 1. of the Uxbridge Boad, nearly 
opposite the ch., but in Norwood par., is 
the Covnty Lunatic Asylum, generally 

* Kemble, Cod. Dip. iEvi 8«zoniei, No. 8H, 
vol. iv., p. 177. 
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known as Hanwell Asylum, an immense 
structure, built in 1831, but since much 
altered and enlarged. The average num- 
ber of inmates is about 1750, of whom 
nearly 1100 are females. Under the 
management of Dr. Conolly the asylum 
acquired great celebrity, on account of 
his having introduced and successfully 
carried out for a long series of years 
the system of entire " freedom from 
restraint on the part of the patients, am- 
ple occupation, amusement, and absence 
of seclusion ; with constant kindness of 
manner and sleepless vigilance on the 
part of the attendants, and unceasing 
watchfulness by the superiors : " * a sys- 
tem now happily established in all our 
larger asylums. In extent, appliances, 
and general character the Hanwell Asylum 
is very similar to that described under 
CoLNEY Hatch, p. 115. 

In Cuckoo Lane, N. of the ch. (take 
the turning rt. of the ch., skirting Han- 
well Park), is Cuckoo Farm, the Central 
Landon JDutrict Schools, an extensive 
range of brick buildings erected in 1858, 
where about 1260 children from the City 
of London Union and St. Saviour's Union 
are trained : the boys cultivate the farm 
and learn common trades ; the girls are 
prepared for service. In the Uxbridge 
Road is the Rmnan Catholic Con/vaUscent 
Hmne, erected in 1869 by the Baroness 
Weld, from the designs of Mr. F. Welby 
Pugin. By it is the R. C. ch. of Our Lady 
and St. Joseph. Here too is the Ken- 
sington Cemetery. 

There are several good seats in Han- 
well. The principal are — Harmell Parky 
(B. Sharpe, Esq.), a charmingly situated 
and weU-wooded property on the high 
ground E. of the ch. ; Ihe Grove Qirs. 
Buchan) ; and The Spring (The Rt. Hon. 
Su' A. Young Spearman, Bart.) 

HANWORTH, Middx. (Dom. 

Haneworde), an agric. vill., and the site 
of a royal hunting seat, 3 m. S.W. from 
Hounslow, \^ m. N.E. from the Sunbury 
Stat, on the Thames Valley line, and 1^ m. 
S. of the Feltham Stat, on th6 Windsor 
line of the L. and S.W. Rly. ; pop. 867. 
Inn, the Swan, a good country house. 



* English Cyc. : Biography, art. Conolly ; Sir 
James Clark, Bart., A Memoir of John Conolly, 
M.D., 18t>9. 



The manor belonged in the 13th cent, 
to the Hamdens ; passed, 1294, to Henry 
Dayrell, in whose family it remained tiU 
1377, when it was conveyed to Thomas 
Chamberlayne, by him the following year 
to Thomas Grodlak ; afterwards passed 
successively to the Rothwells and Crosbys, 
and in 1519 had become the property of 
the Crown. Hairy VIII. had a " place 
and park," apparently a hunting seat, 
here, in which he took great pleasure; 
and to it Montmorenci, the French am- 
bassador, and his suite were sent by the 
king's desire, " there to hunt and spend 
the day until night," ♦ whilst the great 
banquet, descril^ under Hampton 
COUBT, was preparing. Later, Henry 
settled Hanworth upon Catherine Parr, 
who after the King s death resided here 
with her second husband, the Lord Ad- 
miral, Sir Thos. Seymour. In 1548 the 
Princess (afterwards Queen) Elizabeth 
stayed some time at Hanworth, and 
here, according to the "confession" of 
Catherine Ashley, her waiting woman, 
occurred some of the horse-play which 
was made one of the articles of ac- 
cusation in the impeachment of the 
Lord Admiral. "At Hanworth, in the 
garden, he [Seymour] wrated with her, 
and cut her gown into an hundred pieces, 
being black clothes." On another occa- 
sion, " This examinate lay with her Grace ; 
and there they tytled my Lady Elizabeth 
in the bed, the Queen and my Lord Ad- 
miral."! Elizabeth was at this time in 
her 15th year. 

^ In 1668 the manor was granted for her 
life to Anne Duchess of Somerset, the 
widow of the Protector, and mother of 
the Earl of Hertford. In 1578 the Duchess 
entertained Elizabeth at Hanworth, when 
the Queen, at the request of the Countess 
of Hertford, sat to Cornelius Ketel for 
her portrait. J In 1594 Hanworth was 
leased for 80 years to William Killigrew. 
In Sept. 1600, Elizabeth again visited 
Hanworth, dined there, and hunted in 
the park. § William Killigrew, the friend 
and servant of Charles I. and II., and 
author of some dramatic pieces, wa 



« Cavendiflh, Life of Wolaey. 
t Nichols, Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, vol. ill, 
p. 614. 
X Walpole, Aneodotes, toL i, p. 235. 
§ Nichols; Liysons. 
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bom at Hanworth Park in 1606. His 
more celebrated, though less respectable, 
brother, Thomas Killigrew, was also, ac- 
cording to the biographies, bom at Han- 
worth; but, as Lysons noted long ago, 
his baptism is not recorded in the register, 
and in a copy of Diodati's Bible, sold in 
Bean Wellesley's library, 1866, among 
several entries on the back of the title- 
page in Thomas Killigrew's handwriting, 
is one stating that he was " bom at 
Lothbury, London, on February the 7th, 
1611." In 1627 Hanworth became the 
property of Sir Francis Cottington; who 
in the following year was created Baron 
Cottington of Hanworth. Lord Cotting- 
ton made many alterations in the place, 
much to his own satisfaction. 

" There is a certain large room made under the 
new building with a fountain in it, and other rare 
devices, and the open gallery is all painted by the 
hand of a second Titian. Dainty walks are made 
abroad, insomuch that the old porter with the 
long beard is like to have a good revenue by 
admitting strangers that will come to see these 
rarities. . . . My wife is the principal contriver 
of all this machine, who with her clothes tucked 
up, and a staff in her hand, marches from place to 
|>lace like an Amazon commanding an army." * 

Li August 1635 Lord Cottington enter- 
tained the Queen, Henrietta Maria, and 
her court at Hanworth. Lord Cottington 
was greatly trusted by Charles I., on 
whose fall Hanworth was confiscated, and 
given to President Bradshaw. On the 
Restoration, Lord Cottington's cousin and 
heir recovered Hanworth, but sold it in 
1670 to Sir Thomas Chamber, whose 
granddaughter, Mary, carried it by mar- 
riage to Lord Vere Beauclerk, who was 
created (1760) Baron Vere of Hanworth, 
and left the manor to his son Aubrey, 
who in 1786 became Duke of St. Albans. 

" The Duke of St. Albans has cut down all the 
brave old trees at Hanworth, and consequently 
reduced his jwirk to what it issued from — Hounslow 
Heath : nay he has hired a meadow next to mine, 
for the benefit of embarkation ; and there lie all 
the good old corpses of oaks, ashes, and chesnuts 
directly before your windows, and blocking up 
one of my views of the river ! " t 

Hanworth House was destroyed by fire 
March 26, 1797. It had been so much 
altered that little of interest remained. 
Its contents were equally unimportant. 



• * Lord Cottington to Earl of Strafford, 1629 : 
Strafford Papers, vol. i., p. 51. 

t Horace Walpole to the Miss Berrys, June 8, 
1791 ; Letters, ix., p. 824. • 



The moat and a few vestiges of the house 
may be seen immediately W. of Hanworth 
ch. [Turn oflE from the village on L 
through the park gate at the end of the 
short lane by the school-house, take the 
lower path across a little foot-bridge, and 
you will see the ch. before you.] The 
grounds, now called Queen Elizabeth's 
Grardens, retain much of their old-world 
character, contain old yews, pines, and 
cedars, ponds, waterfall, etc., but the pro- 
perty was (June 1875) announced for sale, 
and may become the prey of the builder. 
The present Hanworth House stands on 
somewhat higher ground than the old 
house, and nearly \ m. N.E. of it. It is 
a well-built commonplace mansion, with 
colonnade, and tall clock-tower, from 
which a wide prospect is obtained, with 
Windsor Castle and the Grand Stand, Ep- 
som, as landmarks. The park (of 108 acres) 
still contains much fine timber, chiefly 
oak and elm, and is intersected by the 
King's River, cut by Wolsey for the supply 
of Hampton Court. 

Hanworth Churchy St. George, as we 
have said, stands in the park, immediately 
E. of the old mansion. It was built in 
1865, from the designs of Mr. S. S. Teulon, 
on the site of the former par. ch. ; is of 
stone in irr^ular courses, early Dec in 
style, and comprises nave, semicircular 
apsidal chancel, with pinnacled buttresses, 
a square tower with tall octagonal stone 
spire on the N.W., and stone porch on 
S.W. Ohs. large hollow yew S.W. of ch. 

A portion of the extensive gunpowder 
works of Messrs. Curtis are situated at 
Hanworth on the Isleworth river. A 
terrible explosion occurred at the Han- 
worth Mills in June 1869. 

HAREFIELD, Middx., on the 

Colne, about 4 m. N. of Uxbridge, and 21 m, 
from London ; pop. 1679. Imis : Break- 
spear Arms; Vernon Arms. Harefield 
occupies the N.W. angle of Middx., and 
is bounded N. by Ricfanansworth, Herts, 
W. by Denham, Bucks, from which it is 
separated by the River Colne, which, with 
the Grand Junction Canal nearly parallel 
to it, runs along the W. side of the parish. 
Harefield is a place rich in associations, 
and has about it much quiet sylvan beauty. 
It lies in a valley, with on the one hand 
uplands abounding in elms and oaks and 
lordly houses, on the other the little rivar- 
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flowing gently amid broad willow-fringed 
meadows. The village stretches for some 
way along the road ; has many poor and 
some good cottages, and the usual shops ; 
lime and brick works ; by the river a paper 
mill ; by the canal coal and timber wharfs. 
The ch. stands on one side of the vill., in 
the grounds of Harefield Place ; in the 
street are a rather showy Wesleyan Chapel 
and a Working Men's Club and Reading 
Room, both Gothic, and both built at 
the cost of Mr. R. Barnes of Manchester. 
Altogether a flourishing and comfortable 
looking country village. 

The manor (Dom. Herefelle) belonged 
to the Countess Goda in Edward the Con- 
xessor's time; at the Domesday Survey 
it was held by Richard, son of Gilbert 
Earl of Briou. At this time there were two 
mills, meadow for a plough, pasture for 
the vill. cattle, pannage for 1200 hogs, and 
4 fish-ponds furnished 1000 eels. The in- 
habitants were a priest, 8 bordarii, 3 cot- 
tagers, 10 villans, and 3 bondsmen. The 
total annual value was £12 ; in Bang 
Edward's time £14. In the 13th cent, 
the manor was the property of the Bache- 
worths. Sir Richard de Bacheworth 
assigned the manor in 1315 to Simon de 
Swanland, who married the daughter and 
coheir of his brother Roger : Sir Richard 
soon after joining the order of the 
Knights Hospitallers, whilst his wife took 
the veil. Later in the 14th cent, the 
manor passed, by his marriage with the 
granddaughter of Sir Simon de Swanland, 
to John Newdegate, afterwards knighted 
for his services in France under Edward 
III. In 1586, John Newdegate, the 8th 
in lineal descent from Sir John, ex- 
changed Harefield with Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Sir Edmund Anderson for the manor 
of Arbury in Warwickshire. Sir Edmund 
sold Harefield in 1601 to Sir Thomas 
Egerton, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, 
and his wife Alice, Countess Dowager 
of Derby. The Lord Keeper died in 
1617, the Countess in 1637, when the 
manor descended to Anne Stanley, her 
eldest daughter by her first marriage, who 
married, Ist, Grey Lord Chandos, and 
2nd, Mervin Earl of Castlehaven. On 
the death of the Countess of Castlehaven, 
the manor passed to her eldest son by her 
first husband, George Lord Chandos, who 
died in 1655, leaving Harefield to his 
widow. Lady Chandos shortly after mar- 



ried Sir William Sedley, who died in 1656, 
and in 1657 she took a third husband, 
George Pitt, Esq., of Strathfieldsaye. 
Having vested her estates in Mr. Pitt, 
he, in February 1675 sold tbe manors of 
Harefield and Moor Hall to Sir Richard 
Newdigate, grandson of the John Newde- 
gate why had alienated them to Chief 
Justice Anderson. The estates thus re- 
stored have ever since continued in the 
Newdegate family (who have resumed 
the old spelling of their name as well as 
the old estates), and are now the properly 
of C. Newdigate Newdegate, Esq., M.P. 

"It is remarkable that this manor (with the 
exception of a temporary alienation,) has descended 
by intermarriages, and a regular succession (in the 
families of Bacheworth, Swanland, and Newde- 
gate,) from the year 1284, when by the verdict of 
a ju^, it appeared that Roger de Bacheworth and 
his ancestors had then held it from time imme- 
morial. It is the only instance in which I have 
traced such remote possession in the county of 
Middlesex."* 

Harefield Place, the ancient manor- 
house and seat of the Newdegates, stood 
close by the church, in a park just outside 
the village, and- approached " under the 
shady roof of branching elm star-proof ."f 
Norden describes it as " a fair house, 
standing on the edge of the hill ; the river 
Colne passing near the same, tliough the 
pleasant meadows and sweet pastures, 
yielding both delight and profit." Whilst 
in the occupation of the Lord Keeper 
Egerton and the Countess of Derby, the 
old house received illustrious guests. In 
1602 Queen Elizabeth visited Harefield, 
where she was entertained with all pos- 
sible pomp, and remained three days. She 
arrived July 31, and was met as she en- 
tered the grounds " near the Dairy-house " 
by a bailiff and a dairy-maid, who recited 
a long eulogistic dialogue, while " Her 
Majesty, being on horseback, stayed under 
a tree (because it rained) to listen to it." 
Then another Dialogue of Welcome be- 
tween Place and Time — Place being ar- 
rayed " in a parti-coloured robe, like the 
brick house f^ Time, " in a green robe, 
with a hour-glass, stopped not running." J 
In the morning she was addressed as 

" Beautie's rose and Virtue's book 
Angel's mind and Angel's look." 

* Lysons, Environs, vol iii., p. 107. 
t Milton, Arcades. 

X Newdegate MS., printed in Nichols, Progresses 
of Queen Elizabeth, voL iii., p^. &86— 693. 
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It has been eald tbat the Lord Chamber- 
lain's company whb brotijjht down t<> Hare- 
field to pla^f Othello IjGf o r& her, Bhak${peai-e 
himsBlf bdnic probably present to direct 
the perfonivance of hia new pJay.* The 
Btateiaetit i% howeyer* not free from auft- 
pirion— and the play ia not alltided to in 
the Newdej^te MS, The Queen departefi 
on the 2nd of Angtist, when Place, instead 
of her part! -col OTired robe, came " attired 
in blark monrning," un a poor widow 
mouming before her Grace, *' am axed to 
see 80 great happiness bo soon bereft rue." 
The abundant indoor entertainment was 
a happy proirkion, for the Qoeen neems to 
have been *' close impnaoned eret since 
her eoming/' by the rain — 
" Only poor St SwiUiin now 
Doth ba&r jaii bkiiuft hU dowij brov," 

The Couatens of Devby in her Becond 
widowhood reaided much at Hare^eld 
Place ; and Milton dnring his reflidence at 
Horton ifl belieTed to have been a frequent 
Tiaitor. At any ratye he wrote his exqui- 
Bite Arcftdea aa the poetic " part wf an 
entertainnient presented [1G35] to the 
CounteiiK Dowager of Derby, at Harefield, 
by some noble persons of her family [her 
grandchildren] in pastoral habit," 

The house thtiEi etinobled was burnt 
down in 1660, the fire being occasioned, 
according ta a tradition presierved by 
LynonH, by the careleRsneas of the witty 
Sir Charles Bedley, whilat reading in bed, 
A new house was bnilt a little distance 
from the old site, but that was pulled 
down at the end of the last century', and 
not a Testige remains of either, or of the 
star-proof avenue under which Elizabeth 
liabtaned to her Welcome, and which Milton 
celebrate. The present Hareficld Place, 
a little more to the S. of the eh., the seat 
of C. N, Newdegate, Esq., M,P.^ is a com- 
fortable, commonplat^e, modem mansion. 

The Church (St. Maiy) is of the late 
Dec. period, but was restored a few 
years ago by Mr» Newdegate, and new 
windows inserted, the E. anti W. Iiairing 
flamboyant tracery. Except on the B.^ 
which m of flint and stone in alternate 
sqtiares, the exterior baa been covered 
T^'ith plaster* It consifit>^ of nave, aisles, 
and chancel, a low square embattled tower 

* CoUtor, Hew FarticalHn regnnling the Work* 
of StiAkwDBSkm, lB9t5 1 E^itU>ti P&pen»^ piiutMl by 
tke Cam Jen Svciffty, 



Bt the N.W*, in which are three belbi^ and 
a stone porch on the N*, of recent erec- 
tion. The int„ much altered when re- 
stored, though not venerable in it-^elj^ 
wears an air of antiquity and dignity from 
the number of stately monuments it con- 
tainfl. The seats of oidc^ open^ with poppy- 
head terminals, are recent. Tlie flne carved 
oak aboGt the altar ^ chancel rails, etc., was 
brought from a religioua house in Belgium. 
The stalls^ stat on each side of the cbanoel^ 
with their carved reyersible seats, are 
originaL The £. end of the N. aisle is 
shut off by a parelose, and forms the 
Break apear Chantry, The corresponding 
portioit of the 8* aisle woa no doubt ap- 
plied to a like pi^rpoiSe, as there is at the 
end a good onginal piscina; it was the 
burial-place of tHe Newdegates, and is 
known aa the Brakenburye Chapel* 

Bris^ms tmd Mo-mmwnU. — In S, atale, 
tablet with brass of Edctha, widow of 
William Newdegate (weanng- a homed 
head-dress), d. H44, At N*E. comer of 
S. aisle* a low altar tomb* with brasses, of 
John Newdegate, Serjeant-at-law, d. 152S, 
and wife Amphelicia, d. 1644, Sir John 
Newdigate, d. ISlS, and wile, with their 
efflgies in alabaat«rj colomred, Sereral 
monta. to other members of the Newde- 
gate family are in t hi a aiale. On: S. wall 
of chancel, an altar tomb, under a tall 
groiaed canopy, to John Newdegate, d. 
1545, with braeses of himself, wife, 8 soiti, 
and 5 daxsghters^ kneeling before fald* 
stool B. Mural mont. of Sir Richard New- 
digate, d. 1710, and wife Mary, d, 1692 : 
the mont, a very handsome one of its 
kind, the work, it ij aoid, of Grinllng 
Gibbons, was erected in memory of Lady 
Newdigate, of whom there is a well- 
executed recumbent effigy. Sir Eichard 
Newdigate, d. 1727, with bust; and several 
more. But the moat magniflcent mont. in 
the chancel is that of Alice Spencer, 
Dowager Countess of Derby, amd widow 
of the Lord Keeper Egerton, d. 1637. 
The mont. is of coloured marbles, in two 
stages ; on the upper ia a Mghly colotired 
recumbent alabaater statue ofthe Countess, 
under a curtained canopy, which it crowned 
with the arms of Stanley with all their 
quarterings, impaling the arms and quor^ 
terings of Spencer of Althorp ^ in the 
lower stage, under arches, are kneeling 
effigies of her three daughters, that on the 
L tiding the Lady Chandos, in the centre 
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the Countess of Bridgwater, on the rt. the 
Countess of Huntingdon. In the Break- 
spear Chapel are an altar tomb without 
inscription ; brass with inscription to 
George Assheby, d. 1474 ; and brasses with 
effigies of George Ashby, clerk of the 
signet to Henry VII., and clerk and coun- 
sellor to Henry VIII., d. 1614, and wife 
Rose ; and William Ashby, d. 1537, aiid 
wife Jane. On N. wall, mural mont., with 
effigies under a canopy borne on Corinthian 
columns of black marble, of Sir Robert 
Ashby (in armour, kneeling), d. 1617, and 
son. Sir Francis, d. 1623. Several other 
monuments of Ashbys are on the walls. 
On the wall passing from the chapel is a 
mont. of John Pritchett, Bp. of Gloucester, 
d. 1680, The others are of little conse- 
quence. AU the principal monts. were 
restored and recoloured when the ch. was 
restored. Ohe. helmet (early 16th cent.) 
and armour in chancel. 

The manor of Moor Hall was given by 
Alice, daughter of Baldwin de Clare, to 
the Priory of Knights Hospitallers at 
Harefield.* This was no doubt, as Lysons 
supposes, a cell of the Priory of St. John, 
Clerkenwell. It stood on the road to 
Denham. The site is now a farm; the 
little 13th century chapel, still remain- 
ing, and externally tolerably perfect, is 
used as a bam. The manor, since its 
forfeiture to the Crown, has followed the 
fortunes of Harefield. BrakenbiM^jfes, 
the seat of the Swanlands, midway to 
Uxbridge, is likewise now a farmhouse. 
Break»pearsy or Breakspear House, ^ m. 
S.£. of the village, is an old mansion, 
occupying the site of one which, according 
to Camden, took its name from the family 
from which Nicholas Breakspear (Adrian 
IV.) was descended. More modem ac- 
counts say, without any authority, and in 
contradiction to the known events of his 
life, that Nicholas himself resided here. 
It is now the seat of W. W. Drake, Esq. 
HarefieU Pa/rk (W. F. Vemon, Esq.), N. 
of the vill. ; Ha/refield Qrove (J. Boord, 
Esq.), on the Rickmansworth road ; and 
Harefield Htnute (Rt. Hon. Sir J. Byles), 
are the other principal seats. 

HA.RLESDEN, Middx. {see Wil- 

LESDEN). 

* Lysons, voL lit, p. 109, 



HARLINGTON, Middx., a long 

straggling village, stretches from Harling- 
ton Comer, by the 13th milestone on the 
Bath road, northwards for a mile along a 
cross road to Uxbridge ; the ch. is 1 m. S. 
by W. from the Hayes Stat, of the Gt. W. 
Rly. : pop. 1296. Inns : White Hart^ 
looks rural and comfortable ; Lion ; 
Cfrorcn. 

Harlington (Dom. Herdintone^t was 
called Hardingtontm near the end of the 
16th cent. The manor belonged to the 
Harpeden family during the first half of 
the 14th cent. ; it then passed in succes- 
sion to the Mirymanths, 1363 ; Lovells, 
1474; Roper, 1569; Bird, 1584; Lang- 
worth, 1589; and Coppinger, 1590. In 
1607 Francis Coppinger sold the reversion 
to Sir John Ei^net, to whose son. Sir 
Henry, the notorious Cabal minister the 
manor gave, 1664, the title of Baron, and 
afterwards, 1672, Earl. (iSe/? Arlington.) 
The manor remained in the Bennet family 
till 1724, when it was sold by Charles 
Earl of Tankerville to the celebrated Lord 
Bolingbroke. From him it passed by 
sale, 1738, to a Mr. Stephenson ; was 
bought by the Earl of Uxbridge in 1757, 
and sold by Inm in 1772 to Fred. Augustus 
Earl of Berkeley, the owner of the sub- 
manor of Harlmgton-cum-Shepiston, in 
whose family the reunited manors remain. 
The manor of Daavlev (Dom. DaUega) 
was, with brief intervals, united with that 
of Harlington till 1772, when Dawley was 
alienated to Peter de Salis, Esq. It is 
now the property of Count de Sails. (^See 
Dawley Court.) 

Harlington, a quiet rural village, with no 
very marked feature, has a cheerful well-to- 
do look. The cottages have plenty of bright 
flowers in the front gardens, and apples and 
plums in the back. The countiy is level, 
tying at theN.W. end of Hounslow Heath, 
some 250 acres of which belong to Har- 
Hngton par. Much of the ground is de- 
voted to market gardens and orchards, 
the cherry prevailing. The lanes are 
shady, and the country green and plea- 
sant. 

The Chwrch (St. Peter and St. Paul), 
near the N. end of the vill., is small but 
interesting. It comprises nave with but- 
tresses, clSmcel, W. tower, and S. porch, 
the upper part oak. The body of the 
church is covered with plaster. Thetow^^ 
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til'- iii-'i-iip.. pray f-T ihc »!i>ul. cai-efully 
I'lTa-iil. N. wail "f «lia!i'Tl. a ran«'pie<l 
aiiar t«.mh with ftV.^ri'-i in l>ra««s nf (it?<n>rc 
Ln^,.il. Lnr.l ..f III.- MMii.r. <l. \:A\, ami 
wifr. On il:i' Nainr wall a taMot. with a 
]i.n"!ic in-'iipti'-n. tti .I-'-i'ph Trapp. D.D.. 
il. 1717. nMii.r 17:'.:^— 47 (pre;<entt'd to the 
livi!i_' l.y |,..nl ]*...liii-il'ri'k«'). TmtVssijr (tf 
I'ltrtry at J)xf«'r«I. an- 1 aMtlmr of ' I*n'lcr- 
tii'Ui"< I'lHii -a'.' a traii-ilatinii (jf Virjril 
wiii.-h ^'aiu.il him littl<' onMlit.a tra^'fdy, 
niuNi'iiii' v«i!uni»"<«if'i<'niion*«. S.(»f the altar, 
an altar t-nih. with rcumliont marble 
Ptatur. by T.uras.nf in»rome FanodeSaliM, 
('iiunt uf tin* tJt'rnian Kmpiro. of Dawlcy 
Ciiurt. d. l>:i»i. and on the N. Hide a cor- 
rrspundini: tomb, with statue by Thecd, 
of the Countess de Salis. d. 1850. On the 
S. wall a nvint. to Sir .John Bennet, K.l^., 
1.1 .nl ( )s«*ulst< m, d. 1 695. with marble busts 
of T.onl Ossulston and his two wives. On 
thr tloor. (.'harles. Eavl of Tankerville, d. 
17»;7. The fttnt, of Sussex marble, large, 
late Noi-m.. has a thick central shaft and 
f«>ur smaller, and round-arched panelling 
on the sides. The tower contains 6 bells, 
and the leads affonl a fine view, with 
^Vinds(»^ I'astle and the Crystal Palace as 
conspicuous landmarks : ohx, the magni- 
ficent cedar in neighbouring garden. Tlie 
ch.-yard is bonlered by a row of tall 
Lombardy poplars. Opposite the porch 
IS a grand old yew, still sound and full of 
ver<lure. Lysons, writing towards the 
close of the last century, describes it as 
'* cut in topiary work; " and in 1729 was 
published a large copper-plate engraving 
of the tree, with verses by " Poet John 
Saxy," the parish-clerk of Harlington. 
The print, in some request among collec- 
tors of cuiious engravings, shows a seat 



round the trunk, and the tree cut into a 
cirtMilar di^k aljimt 10 ft. from the gronnd, 
as Ptiet Sjixy writes. — 

" S(> thick, tio fine, so full, ao wide, 
A tDMip uf (piunls might under it ride." 

About an c<iual height above this is a 
Minilar but much smaller disk, and some 
15 ft. higher a globe, on which, as the 
cn)wning ornament, is perched a cook, 
the centre of the tree, which serves as a 
IKMlestal, being a truncated cone.* The 
tree, according to its poet, 

" Yields to Arlington a fame^ 
Mucli luutler tliaii its Karldom's name." 

For the last half century the tree lua 
been allowed to grow at its own will, and 
all traces of topiary work have disap- 
peared. When lysons wrote, the trunk 
measured 15 ft. 7 in. at 6 ft. from the 
groimd ; it now, 1875, measures 17 ft 10 in. 
at 4 ft. from the ground. N. of the eh. 
is antither pood but much smaller yew. 

The principal scats are Jfarllngten 
Lfli/fjr (John D. Allcroft, Esq.), J^e 
Cedartt (Daniel Sharp, Esq.), The Oreie 
(R. Capper, Bsq.) 

HARMONDSWORTH, Middx., 

(Dom. Ilcrm^^^rcorthe, from the pa^ 
tronymic Hcrmode or Harmond^ and 
A.-s!! nrorth, a fai-m or enclosure,) adjoins 
Harlington on the W. ; is J m. N. of the 
Bath road, 5 m. W. of Hounslow, and 
1^ m. S. of the W. Drayton Stat, of the 
G. W. Rly. ; pop. 1548. 

The country is flat, the soil fertile, and 
the occupations almost exclusive! j agri- 
cultural. Large com and green crops 
are raised, but vegetables for the London 
market engage at least an equal share ef 
attention, and fruit is much grown. Of 
the 3480 acres of which the parish con- 
sists. 1176 belonged to Hounslow Heath, 
but these are now all enclosed and cul- 
tivated, not an acre having been spared 
as open ground. The scenery is tame, 
but trees are abundant, and often of large 
size ; the old Powder Mill River winds 
through the par., and the Colne along its 

* In a S.E. view of the oh. now before ua, "J. 
Hanipner, del. Jan. 3, 1803," the body of the tree 
iB much thicker than in Saxy'B eng., and there ii a 
thinl disk instead of a globe at top, the orowning 



omauient twing still a cock, though grown 
what ont of 8hai)e. The N. yew ia aliso a onrioiu 
piece of topiary work. 
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W, border, dividing it from Buckingham- 
shire. 

The village of Harmondsworth is small 
and not remarkable ; but there are some 
good houses on its E. side ; in the main 
street one or two half -timber (but yellow- 
washed) tenements, with projecting upper 
storeys and overhanging thatch eaves, 
and a fine elm on wt^t should be a green 
by the church. The Church (of the 
Virgin Mary) is large and interesting. 
In its present form it is mainly of the 
Perp. period, but it was then clearly re- 
built from a much earlier church, parts 
of which were retained. It consists of 
nave with aisles, chancel, and N. aisle, a 
good (modern) wooden S. porch, and a 
battlemented tower at the S.W. The 
body of the ch. is built of black flints, 
but the squared stones of the earlier build- 
ing are largely worked up in the walls, 
especially those of the chancel, and upon 
some of them vestiges of carving may 
be traced. Especially curious is the 
doorway under the porch. It is of very 
fair Norman work, and evidently, from 
the junction of the stones and its unusual 
place, cutting the B. wall of the tower, 
has been taken down from the original 
church and re-erected on a somewhat 
narrower scale. The arch is semicircular, 
the innermost fascia being flat, and orna- 
mented with square panels, in which are 
circles with crosses and flowers of 4 
and 5 leaves, and which are not merely 
carried round the ai'ch, but down to the 
ground on both sides. On either side of 
this is a thin shaft much worn, but on 
which the carving that originally covered 
them can still be made out. From the 
caps, springs a good and freely executed 
semicircular beaks-head moulding, and 
above this is a quadruple chevron mould- 
ing carried down to the ground, but only 
half the width, on the left side. Obs, 
too the door, of oak of great thickness, 
studded over with broad-headed nails, 
and having the original massive hinges. 
The lower part of the tower is of early 
date, the upper part is of brick and 
modern, but the whole is covered with 
plaster. In it is a peal of 6 musical bells, 
(of the 17th century), and there is a 
clock-bell in the open turret on the roof 
of the tower. 

The church was carefully restored in 
1863-4 ; the interior was much impiroyed, 



but for the old and small windows 
new ones were substituted in the chancel 
and partially in the nave. The nave 
is divided from the aisles by cylin- 
drical pillars and pointed arches of early 
date ; oh8. the discontinuance of the re- 
moulding on the middle of the arch of 
the eastern bay, and the brackets to 
which the rood screen was attached. 
The open roofs are old, but repaired when 
the plaster ceiling was removed : note 
the hammer-beam roof to chancel aisle. 
Obs. also the original Perp. open oak 
seats, of good design, in aisles and lower 
end of nave, to which the new ones have 
been made to correspond. On S. of the 
chancel are three sedilia, and a piscina 
with credence over it. On the walls are 
several mural monts. , but none of general 
interest. The brasses which were on the 
floor, being detached and placed in a 
chest in the tower, were all stolen by the 
workmen at the restoration of the church. 
At the S.W. end of the nave is an excel- 
lent plain late Norman font of Sussex 
marble. It is octagonal, of sufficient 
size for baptism by immersion, and has a 
very thick central shaft, with 8 thin ones 
around it. If the day be clear, it will be 
well before leaving the church to obtain 
permission to ascend the tower. The 
view over the level country resembles 
generally that of Harlington, but is more 
open to the horizon : Windsor Castle on 
one hand, and the Crystal Palace on the 
other, are the landmarks. 

Immediately N.W. of the church is a 
Tery remarkable old Bam^ probably mo- 
nastic. At the Dom. Survey the manor of 
Harmondsworth belonged to the Abbey 
of the Holy Trinity at Rouen. Later, the 
Abbey is said to have had a cell or branch 
estallishment (Benedictine) here, of 
which this was the bam. It is of extra- 
ordinary size, being 191 feet long and 38 
feet wide, and is divided into 3 floors. 
The walls are of conglomerate (pudding- 
stone), found in these parts. The open 
roof, of massive oak, is an excellent ex- 
ample of old timber-work. The body of 
the barn Is divided into a nave and aisles 
by two rows of oak pillars of immense 
thickness, which rest on square blocks of 
sandstone. But unusual as are the di- 
mensions of the bam, it was a century 
back much larger. It then had a pro- 
jecting wing at the N. end so as to form 
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an L' This wing was taken down about 
the same time as the Manor House by 
which it stood, and rebuilt at IlecUh Row^ 
\\ m. 8.E. of Harmondsworth church. 
This, which is known as Tithe Barn, ex- 
actly resembles the Manor Barn in struc- 
ture, except that the walls are of brick, 
and of course modem — the oak columns 
and roof are the originals. It is 128 feet 
long and 88 wide, and is divided into 2 
floors. The Manor House which stood 
by the church and great barn, was a rich 
and quaint pile ; its many gables had orna- 
mented barge boards, and there was a 
good deal of decorative work in other 
parts ; but it had got much out of repair, 
and was pulled down in 1774. The 
manor passed from the abbey to William of 
Wykeham, who settled it upon his newly 
founded college at Winchester. It was 
surrendered to the Crown in 1544, and 
granted by Edward VI. in 1647 to Sir 
William Paget, Secretary of State, by 
whose descendant, the Earl of Uxbridge, 
it was sold in 1856. It is now the pro- 
perty of Mr. Wools. Subordinate manors, 
in which were included the hamlets of 
Longford, Sibson, etc., and some manor 
farms, also belonged to the Pagets, but 
have been sold at different times, and are 
now the property of the Earl of Strafford 
and others. 

Longford, the largest collection of 
houses in the par., including three road- 
side inns, is about ^ m. 8. of Harmonds- 
worth, where the Bath road is carried 
over the Colne by King's Bridge, which 
occupies the place of the long ford^ to 
which the hirailet owes its name. The 
fishery here is in good repute among 
anglers ; as is also the King's Head 
Inn. 

Heath Rom, so called from its position 
by Hounslow Heath, where is the Tithe 
Bam, is also on the Bath road, but at the 
opposite (E.) extremity of the parish. A 
short distance B. of the vill., on what 
was Hounslow Heath, are remains of a 
Roman camp, about 300 feet square, 
which Stukeley as usual believed to have 
been one of Caesar's stations after he 
passed the Thames in pursuit of Cassi- 
vellaunus. Half a mile N. of The Magpies, 
Heath Row, and a mile E. of Harmonds- 
worth, is a third hamlet, Silson or Sipson 
(anc. Sibbeston), where are some good old 
farma and cottages. 



HARROW ON THE HILL, 

MiDDX., famous for its church, its hill, 
and the prospects from it, and above all 
for its school, is situated 10 m. N.W. from 
Hyde Park Comer by road ; the Harrow 
Stat, of the L. and N.W. Rly. (11* m.) is 
1^ m. N. of the town. Pop. of the town 
(Local Board Dist.), 4997 ; of the entire 
par., including the eccl. dists. of Harrow 
Weald, Roxeth, and Wembly, 8637. Inns : 
Xing' 8 Head Hotel, High Street ; Railway 
Hotel, by the Stat. The Mitre, on the S. 
slope of the hill, belongs locally to Sudbury. 
Harrow Hill rises, abrupt and isolated, 
some 200 ft. from the plain, a mass 
of London clay capped with sand, an 
" outlier " of the Bagshot beds. With the 
spire of the church which crowns its 
summit — King James's "only visible 
church" — Harrow Hill is a conspicuous, 
and, from its form, a pleasing feature in 
the landscape for many miles on every 
side, but especially S. and W. : " lofty 
Harrow," it will be remembered, is pro- 
minent in Thomson's "boundless land- 
scape," seen from Richmond HilL Of the 
view from Harrow Hill we shall speak 
presently. The town— it had a market, 
granted in 1262, but long abandoned— 
occupies the crest and f oUows the slopes 
of the hilL The School dominates and 
colours it, and has seized upon the best 
positions. As a rule the shops are small, 
but those which provide for the school, 
and the many affluent families the school 
has led to settle around it, are of course 
exceptions. Besides the school buildings, 
there are many masters' houses suiificient- 
ly spacious to receive boarders, and many 
good private residences, the former in- 
variably and the latter mostly, modem 
Domestic Gothic, of a kind to hannonize 
with the school buildings, together giving 
to the town a thoroughly distinctive cha- 
racter—a character that every visitor feels 
is at once unique and appropriate. Of 
late years the town has been mnch im- 
proveid in its sanitary and social arrange- 
ments. It has its LoHcal Board of Healw ; 
Gas and Water Works; a Literary In- 
stitute, Young Men's Society, Workmen's 
Hall, a Public Hall and Assembly Room, 
built in 1874, and a Cottage Hoqyital, fxxt . 
which a neat building was erected op- 
posite the cricket-field in the Bozetii 
Road in 1872. Harrow has also Ito fiifU 
nightly Gazette, 
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In the Domesday Survey the name is 
written Herges ; an early Latin form is 
Herga super Montem, ; in 1398 it appears 
as Harewe at Hill. Lysons supposes the 
name to be derived from the A.-S. hearge^ 
" which is sometimes translated a troop 
of soldiers, and sometimes a church ; 
and he adds, " I am inclined to adopt the 
latter derivation, and to suppose that the 
church upon the hill might have been 
before the Norman Conquest a prominent 
feature of this part of the country." But 
herige was a legion or division of an 
army ; and, as from its commanding 
position Harrow would certainly be made 
a military station by the Romans, it is 
probable that the name was given to it 
as the camp or station of a legion. 

The manor belonged to the Abps. of 
Canterbury long prior to the Conquest. 
It was exchanged for other lands by 
Cranmer, in 1543, with Henry VIII., who 
in 1546 granted it (with the subordinate 
manors) to Sir Edward (afterwards Lord) 
North. It continued in the North family 
till 1630, when it was sold to Edmund 
Philips, and George and William Pytts. 
By the marriage of Alice daughter of 
Edmund Pytts, it passed to James 
Rushout, created a baronet in 1661, His 
grandson. Sir James Rushout, Bart., was 
created Baron Northwick in 1797; and 
the manor is now held by George, 3rd 
Lord Northwick. 

The manor-house was occupied as an 
occasional residence by the Abps. of 
Canterbury ; and it is related that in 
1170 Thomas k Becket spent some days 
here, having been stopped on his way to 
Woodstock, where he was about to visit 
Prince Henry, then newly associated vnth 
his father, Henry II.. in' the government, 
and ordered to return to his diocese. 
Nizel de Sackville, the rector of Harrow, 
and Robert de Broc, the vicar, treated the 
archbishop with so much disrespect that 
he excommunicated them from the altar 
of Canterbury Cathedral, on the Christmas 
Day before his murder. The site of the 
manor-house is unknown : the archbishops 
appear to have removed their residence to 
Heggeston (now Headstone), near Pinner. 

Harrow Churchy St. Mary, stands on 
the brow of the hill. It was founded 
by Abp. Lanfranc, t. William I., but the 
only portion of bis building remaining 
is the lower part of the tower, the W, 



entrance of which has the round Norman 
arch vTith chevron mouldings. The pre* 
sent ch. is of flint and stone ; cruciform ; 
with at the W. end a tower and tall wooden 
spire covered with lead, a stone porch 
on the S., with a priest's chamber, or 
parvise, over it, and a 15th cent, wooden 
porch on the N. The nave piers are E.E. ; 
the aisles, clerestorey, transepts, and stone 
porch Perp. ; the chancel Dec. The ch. was 
thoroughly restored a few years back 
under the direction of Sir Gilbert Scott, 
when the chancel was lengthened, and 
a N. aisle added to it ; the fine open 
timber Perp. roof, vnth upright figures of 
angels playing on musicial instruments, 
on the corbels, was exposed and repaired ; 
open oak seats were substituted for pews ; 
the E. window was filled with painted 
glass, by Wailes, as a memorial of the Rev. 
J. W. Cunningham, d. 1861, many years 
vicar of Harrow, and other memorial 
windows inserted. Much of the carving 
and tracery was rechiselled, or replaced by 
new. The font, a circular basin rudely 
carved, on a thick cable pedestal, pro- 
bably the original font of Lanfranc's 
ch., after being for half a century in the 
vicarage garden, has been restored to the 
ch., and now stands near the S. door. 

In the ch. are some noteworthy brasses. 
Sir John Flambard, d. near the end of 
the 14th cent.; effigy life-size, in full 
armour, with dog at feet : under it are 
the following curious hexameters, the 
exact meaning of which has hitherto 
evaded the many attempts which have 
been made to decipher them : the general 
purport is of course clear enough : 

*' Jon me do marmore Numinis online Flam torn 
lat' 
Bard q^ 3 verbere stigis B fnn'e hie tueatur." * 

* Perhaps the late Mr. Husenbeth's yeraion is 
the most satisfaotoiy. His reading is interesting 
as indicating " how the jingle of rhymes is kept 
np " in some of these medieval inscriptions. The 
j%i^le is plainly the parent of verses like those of 
Skelton: 

" J<m me 
do marmore 
Kuminis online 

Flam tumulata 
Bard quoque 
Tulnere 
Stigis e firnere 
hie tueatnr.'* 
" (I) John resign myself | in marble, by God's de- 
cree is buried Flam and Bard | may he (Gk)d) pre- 
serve (him) from the ponishmAxv^ v&sSl XsoifNaAk ^ 
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.li.hn lWrki-«l. HM-inr nf Harrow. <1. 1418 ; 
I'rtijjy «*'f I in ••".I iMuliT 11 i'liiu'ny, head 
i:i.iii'. >iiii'ii Murrlif.inl. jirk'st. 1442. 
Ii«a<l !iM. Wi;'i::iiii WiL'litiniin. d. iriT'.l, 
Mifi- ami .'• rliililn-ii. ^iiialt linissos of a 
prii-t. )ialf-Ii iiL'tli. iii> ilatt' : «iiu' in traii- 
M-pt I'f a mail. It Miv«"«. .'» si>nrt. and 6 
ilaiijhiiTs : and *'Uv i»r iwn nmro. Obn. 
j.artii ularly tin* niuial brass im X. sidet>f 
itavi- i.f .I.-hn I.v. n. "lau* of Tn'stiin in 
thi- j.ari..)i y.-Minan." d. (Vt. 11. ir.l»2. the 
toiiHtltr of llarrotr St'htHtJ, — " t«il»avo con- 
tiiiuaiirf fur rvrr ; and fur maintenance 
t)nr»'i'f. anil fi-r n-lrylTr of the {)ooro. and 
tif si.nu' |MM»n' wljitlliTS in tlic univor- 
hityrs. ^•pailin^'l' of hijrhwayes, and 
utftiT pK.ii and rliaritalilr usom. hath 
niaiii- <*i«nvi'yaiui' of lands i»f jukmI value 
tt» a ror|Mirati.iM nranti-«l for that pur- 
jMisi'." Aninntr the mont*. are (»ne or 
t\V(i with kneeling etli^ieR in alabaster 
colmirnl. but I if little value ; one to Dr. 
Summer, d. 1771, M.ister of Harrow 
Si'honl, with an insc. by Dr. Tarr ; 
Thomas liyves. F.U.S., d. 1788; 8ir 
^animl (iarth. d. .Jan. 18, 1711), (in 
<-hjuiiel — the vault s*'le<-te«l and prepared 
by hinisi>lf.) phyMcian and author of * The 
r)i»i|K'ns,iry.' 'I'he tower contains a peal 
of H musical bells. 

The rh.-yar<l has few if any toml)s of 
inten?Ht on account of the jxirHons interred 
within them, but it contaiuR one that for 
another reason has as many visitors as 
any in an Enjrlish ch.-yard. 

" There is a upot in the churchyanl, near the 
ffNitpath, on the bmw of the hill, IcMikiug towards 
Windsor, aiul a tomb under a lan^e tree, (bearing 
the iiaiiie of Peachi<^ or I'eacheT,) whrae I used to 
flit for Imurs and hours wlu*u a boy. This was my 
favourite spot." * 

Byron's Tomh had come to be so called 
from the tradition of the school long 
l)efore its continuation by the above pas- 
sajre, or the poet's verwis * On a Distant 
View of the Village and School of Harrow 
ontheHiir:— 

* Again I beliold where for hours I have ponder'd. 
As reclining, at eve, on you tombstone I lay ; 
Or round tlie steep brow of the churcliyard I 
wauder'd, 
To catch the last gleam of the sun's setting 
ray." 

Byron's Tomb is an ordinary altar 
tomb, now enclosed by railings, by th« 

* Byron to Mr. Murray, May M, 1822 ; Works, 
▼. 334, ed. 1J132. » * » • «-» 



f«x)tpath S.W. of the ch., and the "Luge • 
tnv. * an elm. now known as Byron'i 
Elm, still overshadows it. Bat the large 
slab of blue limestone on which the 
])oet used to recline, is split across, a < 
{Kirtion of it lost, and the surface w 
worn that the name on it can no longer 
be read. 

The prospect as seen from the tomb- 
more readily from the terrace outside the 
ch.-yard. where seats are conveniently 
plained, — id really very fine, especially on 
a clear summer's evening. It reaches W. 
and S.W. ai'ross Roxeth Common, and 
a broad ex))anse of level, bnt richly , 
woodeil and cultivated scenery, the di^ ■ 
tance stretehing round from the Surrey 
hills to Bucks and Berks. On this dde 
Windsor Castle is the chief distant objert. 
From other i>art8 of the hill, the Crystal 
Pahu-e, the tower on Leith Hill, the 
oU'lisk in Ashridge Park, the Langdon 
Hills in Essex, the Kentish Downs and 
Kn(K kholt Beeches may be made out by 
keen eyes — or a telescope. The coign d 
vantage for a panoramic view is the rod 
of the ch. tower. 

Ilarrtnv School was founded in 1571, 
by John Lyon, yeoman, of Preston, a 
hamlet of Harrow, whose mont. we haye 
seen in the ch. Lyon carefully guided 
its infant steps, and for 20 years watched 
its growth, when, in 16iK), two years 
before his death, he put forth his matured 
scheme for its future governance. The 
school statutes are laid down by him 
with great plainness of speech and pre- 
cision of detail. He not only declares 
who are eligible as scholars, and what 
they are to be taught, but settles the 
number of forms, what books shall be 
used, the hours of attendance, the num- 
ber of holidays, and the modes of dis- 
cipline, and forbids any other games 
than " driving a top, tossing a hand-lMdl, 
running and shooting," the last being 
especially insisted on. For "a large 
and convenient school-house, with a 
chimney in it," and " mecte and convenient 
rooms for the school-master and usher to 
inhabit and dwell in *' — for honest John 
Lyon contemplated no such array of 
head, under, and assistant masters as 
now graces Harrow— he appropriated the 
sum of £300. To the master he allotted 
a salary of £26 13«. id., and £8 6#. 8d. 
to be paid him on the Ist of May 
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^ ** for provision of fuel ; " to the usher 

^- £13 6*. Sd., and the same sum as the 

master for fuel. A sum of £20 was to be 

paid annually for two exhibitions to 

'''- Caius College, Cambridge, and two to 

• any college in Oxford. The management 

• he entrusted to six " governors," with 
the Abp. of Canterbury as visitor for the 

!• decision of controversies. Harrow School 

K has long outgrown Lyon's stipulations, 

- and taken a foremost rank among the 

i "Eight Great Schools" of England. It 

J has fluctuated like most great schools, 

t but its course has generally been an on- 

r ward one. and it has never been more 

' flourishing than now. Its masters have 

I almost always been men of mark, and 

; among its scholars are some of our chief 

men. Sir William Jones, Parr, Sheridan, 

Perceval, Byron, Peel, Palmerston, are 

among the scholars, poets, and statesmen 

who once were " Harrow Boys." 

The Sclveol Buildings are immediately 
S. of the ch. The School House, erected 
in pursuance of Lyon's instructions in 
1596, is a good old red-brick and stone 
Elizabethan structure, without much ex- 
ternal ornament, unless it be the lion 
which typifies the founder, but meet and 
convenient, as he desired it to be, for the 
purpose for which it was built. It is 
wholly appropriated to school purposes, 
masters and boys alike dwelling in the 
town. The school-room, dear to all Har- 
rovians,4s a good old room, some 60 ft. 
by 21, with the walls well scored with 
old boys' names, not a few of which are 
dearly prized. This was of old the room 
in which the annual gatherings of scholars 
and friends were held, and speeches and 
essays recited, but in Dr. Butler's master- 
ship, in the early days of the present 
century, it was deemed necessary to have 
a new and larger Speech Eoom built. 
Now, however, Harrow has outgrown 
that — it never had much architectural 
merit, — and under the mastership of 
another Dr. Butler, on Speech Day, July 
2, 1874 (Speech Day is always the first 
Thursday in July), the first stone of a 
new Speech Eoom was laid by the Duke 
of Abercom. 

The new Speech Eoom will be erected 
out of the Lyon Memorial Fund, raised 
by old Harrovians in 1871, the tercen- 
tenary of the foundation of the school. It 
will stand nearly opposite the College 



Chapel, on the other side of the road, and 
is intended to harmonize with it in style. 
It is to have two towers, with tall spires, 
— not so tall, we may hope, as to overtop 
the church spire, or to materially interfere 
with the familiar contour of Harrow Hill. 
The archt. is Mr. W. Burges. 

Till 1839 the boys attended Harrow 
Church ; but in that year — Dr.. Words- 
worth being head-master — a College 
Chapel was built at the N. end of the. 
High-street, from the designs of Mr. 
C. E. Cockerell, E.A. It was a neat 
red-brick building, designed to harmo- 
nize in character with the school build- 
ings. It was admired at first, but with 
the advance of Gothic taste fell into dis- 
favour, and in 1854 was taken down, and 
a new chapel erected on its foundations — 
but with a greater extension eastward — 
from the designs of Sir G. G.. Scott, E.A. 
The present College Chapel, which was 
consecrated by the Bp. of London (Dr. 
Tait, now Abp. of Canterbury), Nov. 1, 
1867, is an elegant and admirably finished 
stone building, of 13th cent^ French type, 
evidently m<5elled on the Ste. Chapelle, 
Paris, and, like that, has a lofty apsidal 
chancel, with a crypt beneath. The tall, 
slender fl^he was added by subscription 
in 1863, as a memorial to a much-esteemed 
under-master, the Eev. Wm. Oxenham. 
All the windows are filled with painted 
glass — ^those on the 8., with the whole S. . 
aisle, forming a memorial of the officers 
educated at Harrow (21 in number) who 
fell in the war in the Crimea. 

By the Chapel ia the Lib-rary^ or, as it 
is otherwise named, the Vaughan Lihra/ry, 
it having been erected in commemora- 
tion of the head-mastership of Dr. Vaughan, . 
under whom Harrow School attained an 
unexampled state of prosperity. The first 
stone was laid by Lord Palmerston, on 
Speech-day 1861, and it was opened in.. 
* 1863. The archt. was Sir Gilbert Scott. 
The LibwuT" is «■ Gothic building, like the 
Chapel, with which it is intended to har- 
monize, rather than with the other school 
buildings. It is of coloured bricks, a 
little fanciful in parts, but very pretty. 
The interior is a noble room, and well 
fitted and furnished. Besides the books, 
it contains portraits of Byron, Palmerston, 
and other illustrious Harrovians. A fitting 
adornment of the new Speech Eoom would 
bo a like series ot \xva5:\^\!^\s^^^&. 
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Amongother additionsmadeto the school 
building!) under Dr. Butler's head-master- 
Hhip, the following claim notice as valuable 
in themselves, and possessing some archi- 
t-cctural character. The Sanatorivm, an 
admirably planned and fitted building, 
erected at a little distance from the school, 
in 1864 ; a large and commodious Gym- 
namvTfif built at the bottom of the steps 
which lead from the playground, and 
OjKjned in 1874 ; and Laboratories and 
Natural IScience Schools, erected in 1874-5, 
near the new Speech Room. These last 
were all designed by Mr. C. F. Hayward, 
K.S.A., and may be said to be rather 
intended to accord with the Vaughan 
liibrary than the Lyon School-house, — 
coloured bricks being freely employed, 
and the turrets and windows being rather 
French and Gothic than English and 
Klizabethan. The Gymnasium and Labo- 
ratories, as well as the Speech Room, 
have been built out of the Lyon Me- 
morial Fund of 1871. 

Roxefh, which extends away S.W. from 
the new Gymnasium, may fairly be 
reckoned a part of Harrow, being joined 
to it by the many new buildings ; but it 
was formerly an outlying hamlet, and is 
now an eccl. district. It has a Gothic 
ch. (Christ Church) of flint, stone, and 
brick, built in 1862, and some good 
modem residences. Note the picturesque 
effect of the hill, with the ch. and group 
of school buildings on its brow, from the 
hill foot and the open part of Roxeth 
Common. 

Cheenhillj another eccl. dist., lies be- 
tween Harrow town and rly. stat It 
has the look of a suburban railway growth, 
and is not attractive. The ch.y St. John 
the Baptist, a little cruciform fabric of 
parti-coloured bricks, with a prodigious 
roof, was erected in 1866 from the designs 
of Mr. Bassett Keeling. 

Sudbury adjoins Harrow on the S.E. ; 
at its eastern end is a stat. on the L. and 
N.W. Rly. Sudbury was a hamlet of 
Harrow, but was united with Wembly 
in 1848, and made an eccl. dist., for which 
a neat E.E. ch., St. John's, was erected. 
The manor of Sudbury goes with that of 
If arrow. Of old there was a broad heath- 
like tract, Sudbuiy Common, where now 
runs the rly. ; but it was enclosed in 1803, 
and is now all cultivated or built over. 
By the rly. stat., and towards Harrow, 



many villas and cottages have been built, 
and the place is becoming populous. Here 
is the Girls^ Hornet a branch refuge for 
homeless girls of the National Refuges 
Institution, whose training ship for home- 
less boys we noticed under Gbeenhithb 
(p. 247). In the comfortable new house, 
Sudbury Hall, over 100 destitute girls are 
trained for domestic service. JProm Sud- 
bury there are pleasant walks — on the one 
hand to Wembly, on the other to Perivale 
and Greenford. 

Harrow Weald is the broad level tract 
N. of Harrow, extending from Harrow 
Stat, to Stanmore. Of old, as its name 
implies, a wild woodland, it has long 
been enclosed and cultivated ; but it still 
has a good deal of timber ; and the walk 
across it to Stanmore Common is very 
pleasant. The hamlet of Harrow Weald, 
about 2 m. N. of Harrow Stat., was con- 
stituted an eccL district in 1845, when a 
neat E.E. ch., All Saints, was built. The 
pop. was 1465 in 1871. The village has 
little to attract or interest the stranger, 
but there are some good farm-houses and 

grivate residences. Weald Park (Alex, 
im, Esq.) is a spacious castellated man- 
Edon, standing in well-wooded grounds. 
The better-known domain, Bentley Priory 
(^r John Kelk, Bart.), belongs to Harrow 
Weald, but is so much a part of Stah- 
MOKE that it will be more conveniently 
noticed under that heading. 

Wemblt and Ebnton have separate 
notices. 

HARTLEY, Kent, 2 m. S.E. 
from the Fawkham Stat, of the L. C. 
and D. Rly.; pop. 252. Inn, Ki^'t 
Arms, 

Hartley (in Dom. EreUi) belonged to 
Bp. Odo; reverted to the Crown; in 
the reign of Henry III. was the property 
of the Lords of Montchesney ; was con<^ 
veyed by marriage to William de Valence, 
Earl of Pembroke, and on the death cMf 
Aymer de Valence passed to the Hastings, 
and from them to the Grays, and so on 
to the Penhales, Ciessels, Sedleys ; for, 
as Philipott moralizes in treating of this 
manor, " no eminence of birth or dignity 
can chain the possession of a place to a 
family, when the title leans upon the 
wheel of an inconstant and ebbingestate.*' * 

* YilL Cant., p. 18L 
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T Evelyn is now lord of the 

hardly boast of a village — 
of a village shop. It is a 
the-way place, with hop- 
jvery hand, three or four 
)oking farm-houses, a smith's 
'^ery few scattered cottages, 
il Saints, is the only object 
iestored in 1862, and stand- 
ess ch.-yard, it is not now 
lue, but it is worth examin- 
all, of black flint and stone, 
ropped by brick buttresses, 
)den bell-cote with shingled 
ave walls and N, windows 
forman date, but the other 
nsertions of the Dec. period ; 
V was renewed in 1862. The 
has open seats; no monts. 
jiled, but the principals are 
ont, good Dec, is octagonal, 
ils on the sides, and 8 thin 
Id marble. 

LD, or BISHOPS HAT- 

TS, an ol^ market town, and 
be stately mansion of the 
lalisbury, is situated on the 

20 m. from London, 7 m. 
:d, and 5 m. E. of St. Alban& 
ar. (which is the largest in 
has an area of 12,312 acres, 
the eccl. dist. of Lemsford, 
et of Newgate Street) 3998. 

Stat, of the Grt. N. Rly. 

King's Cross) is on the W. 
Inns : Salisbury Arms, Fore 
Lion, North Boad. 
a quiet, old-fashioned place, 
;e a large country village 

town, lies along a hill-side, 
I by the towers and oaks of 
3e ; a town of narrow streets, 
shops curiously low, with 
interest any one, but every- 

cheerful, and, as you pass 
ards the church and park, 

picturesque to look upon, 
aodern, but not attractive, 
n as the New Town, J m. N. 
DC. Away by the Lea are 
Qs. Hatfield House forms 
icle. The church is the only 
)f interest. 

h, St. Etheldreda,is, after St. 
r Church, the largest in the 



county. It dates from Norman times ; 
but the only fragment left of the original 
building, so far as we know, is a late 
Norm, arch in the S. transept. The build- 
ing in the main is of the Dec. period ; but 
it was restored, and much of it rebuilt, in 
1872, under the direction of Mr. D. Bran- 
don, F. S.A. It is of flint and stone ; cru- 
ciform ; and comprises a nave, 102 ft. by 
20, with aisles ; chancel, 41 ft. by 20, virith 
chapels on both the N. and S. sides; 
transepts with aisles ; embattled tower and 
spire at the W. ; and porches on the N> 
and S. The windows throughout were re- 
newed when the ch. was restored ; but the 
old work (the tracery which remained was 
terribly decayed) was carefully followed. 
The spire and the porches are entirely 
new ; the latter, open oak, were made from 
the timber of the old roof. The flint 
facing on the external walls is also new. 
In the tower is a peal of 5 good bells. 
The interior is effective and handsome, 
and has been restored with great care. 
New and rather richly decorated roofs 
have replaced the old, which were hope- 
lessly decayed. For the old high pews 
substantial open oak seats, of uniform 
pattern throaghout, have be^ substituted. 
A new chancel arch, with shafts of red 
Mansfield stone, has been erected, and the 
chancel has received a new root. An 
elaborate reredos has been added of Caen 
stone and marble, with representations of 
the Marys at the Cross in the centre, and 
on the sides St. Etheldreda and St. Alban, 
carved by Mr* Earp, and mosaics by 
Salviati — ^the gift of Dr. Drage and the 
Bev. J. Robinson. The new E. window has 
been filled with painted glass as a memo- 
rial of members of the SaUsbnry family. 
Memorial windows have also been placed 
in the transepts and elsewhere. The fine 
piscina on the S. waU of the chancel was 
brought to light daring the recent resto- 
ration, when was also discovered another 
at the £. end of the nave. The pulpit, of 
Caen stone and marble, carved by Earp, 
was the gift of Mr. Wynn Ellis ; the font, 
of Tisbury stone, with clustered shafts of 
coloured marble, was given by the Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury. 

The SiUisbury Chapel, on the N. of the 
chancel, was erected by Robert Cecil, 
Earl of Salisbury (d. 1612), the builder of 
Hatfield House, whose mont, U «i. S^ ^, 
T\i6 \jWid^<3a.^CQaSk» "CssvaSsi ^ ^VSaiMsss. 
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execution is confirmed by its appearance. 
It is well executed, and a good example 
of the costly work of the time. On a 
slab of black marble, supported by white 
marble statues of the virtues — Fortitude, 
Justice, Prudence, and Temperance — is the 
recumbent effigy of the Earl in his robes, 
and holding his treasurer's staff in his 
hand ; beneath is the recumbent marble 
figure of a skeleton on amat. The chapel on 
the S. of the chancel, known as the Brocket 
OJuipel, has been restored at the cost of 
Mr. Wynn Ellis, whose property it is. 
In it are several monts. (some with 
effigies) of the Brockets and Reads of 
Brocket Hall. The most noteworthy are 
a mont. to Dame Eliz. Brocket (d. 1612), 
wife of Sir John Brocket ; and one to 
Kir James Read (d. 1760), with two busts 
by Rysbrack. The mural tablets have 
been removed from the aisles, and brought 
together in the ground-floor of the tower. 

Lemxford MilU. on the Lea, close to 
Brocket Hall, 9xA 1\ m. N. of Hatfield 
town, is an eccl. dist. of 451 inhab., 
formed in 1858. It is a pretty rural 
hamlet, with com mills on the Lea; a 
country inn, the Roebuck; and, opposite 
the entrance gates of Brocket Hall, a neat 
little E.E. church, St. Mark, erected in 1868 
by the Countess Cowper as a memorial of 
the late Earl. 

Wood HiU, 2^ m. S.E. of the town, is 
A curiously out-of-the-way, wild-looking 
little hamlet, lying on the S.E. edge of 
Hatfield Park, for whose use a good-sized 
chapel-of-ease was built a few years back. 

Newgate Street^ 6 m. S.E. from Hat- 
field, on the Middlesex border, is a larger 
hamlet, and, notwithstanding its name, as 
quiet, secluded, and rural a spot as could 
easily be found so near to London. It 
has a ch.^ St. Mary, of more than usual 
excellence, built and endowed a few years 
back by Thos. Mills, Esq. It is of stone, 
E.E. in style, cruciform, with square 
tower and spire, and has all the windows 
filled with painted glass. 

Brocket Hall is, as old Chauncy wrote, 
" situated upon a dry hill in a fair park, 
well wooded and greatly timbered. It 
stands on the Leaj'ust beyond Lemsford 
Mills. The name comes from the Brockets, 
its early owners. It passed by marriage, 
early in the 17th cent., to the Reads, 
from them to the Loves, and in the next 
century by purchase to the Lambfi, The 



present mansion was begun by Sir 
Matthew Lamb, and completed by his 
son. Sir Peniston Lamb, Bart., created 
(1776) Baron, and (1780) Viscount Mel- 
bourne. It is a large and stately, though 
somewhat formal, structure of 4 storeys, 
with the offices below. In front of it the 
Lea spreads out so as to form a broad 
sheet of water, crossed a little higher by a 
stone bridge of 3 arches, which serves as 
the approach to the halL Both house and 
bridge were designed by James Paine, 
the architect of Chertsey Bridge. The 
grand staircase and drawing-room have 
been much praised for their fine propor- 
tions. The park is varied in surface, 
affords some good views, and contains 
some fine trees : a large oak near the hall 
is called Queen Elizabeth^s, from a tradi- 
tion that when under the charge of Sir 
Thomas Pope, at Hatfield, she was per- 
mitted to come here for occasional change, 
and used to sit under this oak. Brocket 
Hall has the distinction of having been 
successively the residence of two Prime 
Ministers — Lord Melbourne, who d. here, 
Nov. 24, 1848, and Lord Palmerston. 

Ponshoume Parky by Newgate Street, 
was in the reign of Henry VL the manor- 
house of the Fortescues. In the reign of 
Elizabeth it belonged to the Grown, and 
was conveyed with other manors to Sir 
Henry Codk. It has since passed through 
many hands, and is now the property and 
seat of J. W. Carlile, Esq. 

Pope'Sj 2 m. to the W. of Hatfield, was 
another sub-manor. It was to Pope's, 
then the residence of David Mitchell, 
Esq., that Gray's friend West, when fail- 
ing in health, went, March 1742 ; bnt the 
change wrought no improvement, and he 
died there the following June. Gray ad- 
dressed his friend several letters here,* 
and here West wrote the beautiful little 
ode (" if it deserves the name ") b^in* 
ning— 

" Deax Oray, that alwayi in my heart 
PoflseaeeBt far the better part ;" 

in return for which Gray composed and 
sent his Ode to the Spring, bat before it 
arrived West was dead. He lies in Hat- 
field ch.-yard. Pope's is now a fxna. 



from the 



* " It is from this plaoe [Pope's], and i 

former date iMarch 1742], that this thiid 

letters oommenoes."— Mason, Ifomoin of Qnj, 
l»T«AzfldLt» his Works, vol. i, pi. 81^ ad. UOT. 
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HATFIELD HOUSE, the mag- 

nificent Jacobean mansion of the Marquis 
of Salisbury, stands in a fine park imme- 
diately E. of Hatfield town. The manor 
{Hetfelle in Dom.) is said to have been 
given to the Abbey of Ely by King Edgar. 
It remained the property of the Abbey 
till 1108, when Ely was raised to a bishop- 
ric by Henry I., and Hatfield passed with 
the other conventual possessions into the 
hands of the bishop. The Bishops of 
Ely made Hatfield a residence, and built 
themselves a sumptuous palace there, 
whence the place came to be designated 
Bishop's Hatfield^ to distinguish it from 
Hatfield R^s, Hatfield Broad Oak, Hat- 
field Peveril, and other places of a like 
name. It has been supposed that there 
was also a royal palace here, and that 
William of Hatfield, 2nd son of Edward 
III., was so called from having been bom 
in it ; but there can be no doubt that his 
birthplace was Hatfield in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, his mother Philippa 
having given a thank-offering to the 
neighbouring Abbey of St. Koch on the 
occasion.* 

The manor was conveyed to Henry 
VIII., Nov. 24, 1638, by Thos. Goodrich, 
Bp. of Ely, in exchange for lands in Cam- 
bridge, Essex, and Norfolk, and thepalace 
became a royal abode. During Henry's 
later years it was Prince Edward's occa- 
sional residence. Shortly after coming to 
the throne Edward VI. granted Hatfield 
to his sister, the Princess Elizabeth, who 
made it her usual abode.f In the reign 
of Mary, Elizabeth, after her harsher con- 
finement, at Ashridge, the Tower, Rich- 
mond, Woodstock, and elsewhere, was 
removed in 1655 to Hatfield Palace, and 
placed under the charge of Sir Thomas 
Pope, by whom she was treated with 
kindness and respect. She was allowed 
to visit Enfield Chase, and shoot at the 
hart; on three or four occasions was 
summoned to Court ; and on the Shrove- 
tide of 1556 " Sir Thomas Pope made for 

* Drake, Eboraomn, p. 490 : Clutterbuck, Hist 
of Herts, vol. iL, p. 834. Equally mistaken seems 
to be the attempt made by Chaiuu^, and since 
commonly repeated, to identify Hatfield as " the 
place which the Saxons oall HaethfeUh" (JMud, 
HUt. Eoo., lib. iv., cap. 17.X where was held, 680, 
the synod presided over hy Abp. Theodoras : thai 
Hsethfelth was probably Hatfield Chase. 

t Nichols, Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, vol i, 
p. 3. 



the Ladie Elizabeth, all at his own costes, 
a greate and rich maskinge in the greate 
halle at Hatfelde ; where the pageauntes 

were marvellously furnished And 

the next day the play of Holofernes." But 
this was too much for the sour Queen, who 
wrote sharply to Sir Thomas that she 
" mysliked these folliries," and " so their 
disguisings were ceased/** The three 
years Elizabeth remained here were spent 
chiefly in solitude and retirement ; " she 
prudently declined interfering in any sort 
of business, and abandoned herself entirely 
to books and amusement . . . principally 
employing herself in playing on the lute 
or virginals, embroidering with gold and 
silver, reading Greek and translating 
Latin." f At length came her release. On 
the 17th of Nov., 1568, Mary died, and 
Elizabeth was Queen. She was soon sur- 
rounded by the leading men in the coun- 
try, and, with the astute William Cecil as 
her principal Secretary, held at Hatfield 
her first Privy Council, on Sunday, Nov. 
20, and, with increased numbers, another 
on the following day.J On Wednesday, 
the 23rd, she set out for London, attended 
by an escort of 1000 gentlemen. Only 
once again, July 30, 1668, when on a pro- 
gress in Essex and Herts, does she seem to 
have visited Hatfield, and of that visit no 
particulars are recorded. 

James I. was entertained at Theobalds 
by the Lord Treasurer, Sir Eobert Cecil, 
younger son of the great Lord Burghley, 
from the 4th to the 7th of May, 1603 ; 
when the King became so enamoured of 
the place, and the facilities it afforded for 
his favourite diversion of hunting, that he 
prevailed on his host, whom he created 
Lord Cecil, to exchange Theobalds with 
him for his manor and palace of Hat- 
field, the King undertaking to build Cecil 
a new house at Hatfield.§ Accordingly, 
the larger part of the old palace was 
pulled down, and a new mansion erected 
in the utmost magnificence of the time, 
on a more elevated site, and somewhat 
farther to the E. At the same time, mind- 
ful of his own and perhaps thinking also 



• Ma letter in Trin. CoL, Oxford, printed by 
Nichols, voi L, p. 16. 

t Ibid., voi i, p. 28. 

X Ibid. : camp, Froude, Hist of Eng., vol. viL, 
p. 16. 

§ Onmt of the Manor of HatfiAld^ BcU:^ Us^^ 
AddLt. Ma. ^IW^, ^ \<;&. 
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of his master's pleasures, Cecil, now Earl 
of Salisbury, enclosed two large parks, one 
for red the other for fallow deer. The 
house was completed in 1611 ; but Lord 
Salisbury was already in ill-health, and 
died in May of the following year. Since 
his death Hatfield House has continued 
to be the chief seat of his descendants: 
the title of Earl being in 1789 exchanged 
for that of Marquis of Salisbury. In the 
time of the 5th Earl, Hatfield House 
had been suffered to get very much out 
of order, but his successor spent large 
sums in " restoring it to its pristine mag- 
nificence," the architect employed being 
a Mr. Donowell. Walpole, who saw the 
house shortly after, was "not much 
edified" by the improvements effected 
— ^but these, whatever they were, have 
since been pretty well swept away. By 
an unfortunate fire (Nov. 27, 1835,) in 
which Mary Amelia, widow of James 
1st Marquis of Salisbury, was burnt to 
death at the age of 85, the W. wing of 
Hatfield House was almost totally de- 
stroyed, but it was shortly after restored 
with scrupulous care to its original state. 

James I. paid an early visit to Hatfield 
House, and his state bedroom is religiously 
preserved with its sumptuous original 
furniture intact. Charles!, was here, but 
as a captive, and not of his free will. 
In 1800 George III. and Queen Charlotte 
were royally entertained at Hatfield 
House, and on the 13th of June the Emg 
held a grand review in Hatfield Park. In 
1846 Queen Victoria and the Prince Con- 
sort stayed some days here, when among 
other festivities a state ball was given in 
the Long Gallery ; and on July 12, 1874, 
the Marquis of Salisbury gave a magni- 
ficent entertainment to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Germany, the Duke of Con- 
naught, Duke of Teck and Princess Mary, 
and some 900 noble and distingui^ed 
personages. 

What the Earl of Salisbury left of the 
old palace has since been carefully main- 
tained. The central gateway, opposite the 
E. end of Hatfield ch., now serves as the 
strangers* entrance to Hatfield House and 
Park. Passing through it, you enter an 
oblong court, bounded by the west wing 
of the bishop's palace. It is wholly of deep 
red brick, earlier and plainer in style than 
the older parts of Hampton Court, and 



probably a portion of the edifice erected 
by John Morton, Bp. of Ely, 1478 — 86, who 
" bestowed great care upon his house at 
Hatfield," and in effect rebuilt the greater 
part of it. Elizabeth probably dwelt od 
the side of the palace demolished by the 
Earl of Salisbury, though Mr. Bobmson 
thinks she may have occupied the rooms 
which remain.* These are now used as 
offices. The largest, which is believed to 
have been the great hall of the old palace, 
is now a stable for 30 horses. It is lai);e 
and lofty, and has a timber roof springisg 
from stone corbels. 

The adjacent West or JVivy Garden, 
an almost unique and happily unim- 
paired example of the Jacobean pleasure 
garden, was laid out by James I., who 
planted the four mulberry trees still grow- 
mg in its four comers. It is only about 
150 ft. square, and is, as Bacon would 
have a princely garden to be, ''encom- 
passed on all the four sides with a stately 
arched hedge," though the arches are not 
set, as he orders, ** upon pillars of carpen- 
ter's work." t On the S., E. , and N. ma 
are avenues of limes. In the centre is a 
basin of rock- work, now the home of gold 
fish. At the angles are 'plots,' wiSi t 
mulberry tree in the midst of each. 

Cecil's Hatfield House is perhaps the 
most majestic of the Jacobean manadoDi 
which have come down to us virtoally 
unaltered. The design is commonly as- 
signed to John Thorpe, the originator 
of the Elizabethan style, and the greatest 
architect of his time : but it is not in 
the list of his buildings in his book of 
plans (now in the Soane Museum), and it 
IS doubtful whether he was living at the 
date of its erection (1610-11), as the last 
of his dated buildings was Holland House, 
1607, the earliest being Eirby's, 1670. 
If not by Thorpe, Mr. Robinson thinks it 
may have been by John of Padua, from 
the decidedly Florentine character of the 
arcade in the principal front ; % but this 
is certainly a mistake, as John of Padua 
flourished in the reign of Henry VIIL, 
who in 1544 allowed him, as royiil axchi- 
tect, a fee of 28. a day ; and thoogh the 
grant was renewed to him in tihe reign 
of Edward VL, it is not likely he would 

* VitniTitiBBritannioiia : Hiii of HaOlald Homil 
foL 1888, p. 9. 
t Eflsays : of Oaideni. 
t Hist of Hatfield Hoom^ p. 14. 
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erect palacea in the reign of Jamea I. 
>^T3oeTer was the architect, it U quite in 
the Thorpe atjle, and a highly effective 
example of iU Looking at the si^e and 
Kplendour f>f his house, it appears to 
have been built at a very moderate out- 
lay ^even if we assume that the old 
palace furnished the bricks. From the 
accounts, still piencrvcd, it appears that 
the whole co&t of tht^ building was only 
£7631 llii,M,*^ Some of the particulars 
arc very curious: one entry may be 
quoted m illustrating the rate of pay- 
ment to skilful carvers in the early years 
of the 17th cent. 

'* JteiUf for cuttings of 4S etone 
Lycn« whk'b fit»iide in the open 
'fforke of maaonrye about tbe 
house, for 11 tAffurila mora, for 
the carving of the jiew hofids iii 
the ch&ppeU., theetcine pBdeatoIJe 
in the open worke hufore tba 
hoime, tli,e clumney-peaos in tho 
upper Chanpoll, ana the Corin- 
thlEto heauj which eULod on the 
top of the Btajre CRam one tha 
Norths aide of the blouse, all 
which oomea to . . . . £130 14 3 " 

Hatfield House is in plan a parallelo- 
gram, 280 ft. long and 70 ft. wide, with, 
on the S.* or principal front, two wings, 
each projecting 100 ft.^ and 80 ft. wide ; 
and forming, Tidth the centre, three sides 
of a court, 140 ft. long. Thia S. front la 
Tcry noble. The wings are connected by 
a centre, Italian EonaiiiBancR in ebaracter^ 
of 2 orders* the lower Doric, the upper 
Ionic, with a highly enriched EllKftbethan 
central gate-t-ower and stepped gables. 
The basement is an arcade extending the 
whole distance between the wings, the 8 
arches being carried on fluted Doric 
pilastersj with arabesque orn amenta, 
AboTe the principal floor, at &0 ft. from 
the ground, is a pierced parapet, and 
over this rise the gables. The central 
tower, in which is the elaborate entrance 
porch, projects boldly ^ is 70 ft. high, and is 
divided into 3 storeys, the 3rd exhibiting 
the full snnorial bearings of the Earl of 
Salisbary ; in the parapet is the date of 
the completion of the building, IGll, and 
above the Earl's cre^t and coronet. A 
clock turret with cupola crowns the whole* 
The wings have projecting angle turrets^ 
50 ft. highy with cupola roofs 20 ft, high, 

* EabiDHii, p. 16h 



enriched central porches, and handsome 
oriels. The materials are brickj with 
stone pilasters, parapet!?, and dressings, 
and, being happily free from any incrus- 
tation of London smoke, have, with the 
weathering of two centuries and a half, 
toned down into delightful harmony. 
The ornamental gates io front of the 
bouse were erected on the occasion of the 
Tisit of Her Majesty in I84fi. 

The N. front, though les3 ornate, ia 
large iti style and yery eifective : the 
principal featurci is the central compart- 
mentj with the enriched entrance of bold 
design. The ends are also good in their 
way ; the E. end especially, as seen in 
combi nation with the garden and terrace, 
has a charming air of quaint antiquity- 

The Btate Rooms are stately and 
finperb ; as a whole, perhaps the finest re- 
maining examples of their class and time. 
The Miill, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
Marble Hall, is a spacious and lofty 
room, 60 ft. by 30, with a coved ceiling^ 
divided into panels, containing the heads 
of the Csesars, and amply lighted hj a 
great oriel at the upper end, and 3 on the 
S, side. At the lower end is a massive 
carved screen, overlaid with heraldic 
bearings ; the walls are wainscoted with, 
oak, and hung with tapestry. 

The amnd Btaira^B, 35 ft. by 20 ft, 
9 in., of 5 landings, has massive carved 
balusters with naked figures playing on 
bagpipes and other uncouth musicj^l in- 
struments, and lions holding heraldio 
shields. On the walls are portraits of 
the Cecils by Zuecbero, Vaudyck, Lely, 
KneUer, B^ynolds, and Beechey. £?&r. 
the open-work wicket-gate on the first 
landing, put there, as is supposed, to 
prevent the dogs from intruding into the 
state apartments above. 

The Ltjnf Gidler^y ia striking from its 
nnnsnal proportions, 163 ft. by 20^ and 
16 ft. high. It has a fioor of dark oak, 
grotesque panelling on the waUs, a fiat 
" fret seaiinge " of complex pattern^ 
now picked out with gold, two massive 
iireplac^ with dogs, is lit by a long 
line of side windowt, and fitted with 
coats of mail and rare old furniture — 
among other things being some choice 
antique Japan cabinets. Queen Elizabeth's 
cradle, and many curious old pietures. 

King Jame£i Mmmj originally " The 
Great Chamber^" at tiie E, end of th« 
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gallery, is a snpcrb room, 59 ft. by 27 ft. 
6 in., and 21 ft. high, gorpeous in carving, 
gold, and colour, and lighted by 3 tall 
oriels. The great feature of the room is 
the grand clumneypiece, 12 ft. wide, of 
coloured marbles, the supports being 
Doric columns of black marble. Above, 
in a niche of dark stone is a life-size 
bronze statue of James I., crowned and 
holding a sceptre in his rt. hand. Silver 
fire-dogs, silver gilt candelabra, chairs 
and sofas with g^lt frames and crimson 
velvet cushions, form the furniture ; and 
on the walls are the family portraits, 
and other important works. 

Under the Long Gallery, and of the 
same size, is the Armoury ^ where among 
other interesting suits of armour are 
many Spanish pieces, relics of the Great 
Armada, which were thrown ashore when 
the ships were wrecked, and sent to 
Burghley as trophies. 

At the W. end of the gallery is the 
Library f a room corresponding in size 
and place to King James s Boom, at the 
E. end. The room is a noble one, and 
well fitted, but its great attraction is the 
fine collection of printed books, MSB. 
(many with choice illuminations), and 
state papers. The latter include Lord 
Burghlcy's Diary, a mass of documents 
relating to the chief events in the reign 
of James I., and upwards of 13.000 
letters of the first Cecils, extending from 
Henry VIII. to James L, all carefully 
arranged, classified, and catalogued. It 
also contains a fine portrait, by ZuccherOy 
of Robert Earl of Salisbury, the founder 
of the house, 1608, at. 48, in his robes 
as Knight of the Garter, and other 
pictures and objects of interest and curi- 
osity. 

Other state rooms are the Summer 
Dining Boom, under King James's Boom ; 
the Winter Dining Room, a handsome 
room, 31 ft. by 29, containing many 
curious and interesting portraits, as Peter 
the Great of Bussia, and Charles XII. of 
Sweden, by Kneller, Henry IV. of France, 
James I. and Charles I. by Van Somerj 
and the Duke of Wellington by Wilkie ; 
and the Drawing Room connected with 
it. The Chapel contains King James's 
organ in a very rich case, and has an 
unusually fine painted window of Flem- 
ish work, representing in compartments 
TArious Scriptural subjects. The whole 



of the ground fioor of the E. wing is 
occupied by private apartments.* 

Most of the principal rooms contain 
portraits of members of the Salisbury 
family. Besides these, and others already 
mentioned incidentally, there are many 
of personages of historic fame. Of Qaeen 
Elizabeth there are no fewer thui 5 por- 
traits, including the remarkable half- 
length by ZucoherOy in which she is re- 
g resented in an extraordinary jewelled 
ead-dress, with huge transparent wings, 
and a still more extraordinary yellow 
gown embroidered with mouths, eyes, and 
ears, a serpent on her sleeve, ana a rain- 
bow in her hand, and which is inscribed, 
'^ Non sine sole Iris." Another is by 
Hilliard. Of Mary Queen of Scots 
there are two portraits : one in an oval 
frame, attributed to Zuoohero ; another by 
JV. Ililliardy dated 1578, ai. 36, and 
painted when she was a prisoner at 
Sheffield. Of James I., the best is one 
by Mytens, Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, 
father of Lady Jane Grey, a worldly 
Jewish countenance, half-length, Mark 
Garrard. Heniy Herbert, 2nd Eaii 
of Pembroke, f-1., Va/momer, Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, i-L, in white 
doublet richly embroidered in gold, and 
furred cloak, Mark Garrard, WiUiam 
IIL, Kneller. A repetition of the Hamp- 
ton Court Beauty, Lady Ranelagh, by 
Xneller. Algernon, lOth Earl of North- 
umberland, Countess, and child, t-L, 
Vandyck. 

Amomg the Salisbury portraits may 
be noticed — ^Thomas Cecil, llarl of Exeter, 
and his half-brother Robert, Earl of 
Salisbury, ancestors of the two great Oedl 
families, Zuochero. Mildred Coke, Lady 
Burleigh, 2nd wife of the great Lord 
Burghley, and mother of Robert Earl of 
Salisbury, Zuoohero, James Cecil, Ist 
Marquis of Salisbury, Beeohey, Mary, Ist 
Marchioness of Salisbury, whose sad death 
we have mentioned, a charming whole- 
length, walking in a garden, Reynolds, 

Near the house are a riding-school and 
a tennis-court, both large buildings. 

The gardens and grounds about the 
house are laid out with great taste, and 
kept in perfect order. When Syelyn 

* The arohiteotnral feataiw of Hatfield Hooh 
are shown with great oleameM in the pUtee drawn 
and engraved by Mr. H. Shaw for Boouwon'a Hiik 
of Hatfleld Houm. 
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" went to see my Lord of Salisbury's 
palace," March 11, 1643, he thought " the 
most considerable rarity besides the house 
(inferior to few then in !E)ngland for its 
architecture) was the garden and vine- 
yard rarely well water^ and planted ; " 
and Pepys, who was here many times 
(and on one occasion as he walked 
tlirough the house " would fain have stolen 
a pretty dog that followed me, but could 
not, which troubled me'*), was also de- 
lighted " above all with the gardens, such 
as I never saw in all my life ; nor so 
good flowers, nor so great gooseberries, as 
big as nutmegs " * — and now, after more, 
than two centuries have passed away, the 
gardens retain all their pre-eminence. 

The park, the finest in the county, is 
of great extent, undulating, with the Lea 
flowing through it on the N. , and abound- 
ing in noble trees. Some of the trees 
are famous. The Lion Oak, near the 
house, is over SO ft. in girth, of most 
venerable antiquity, and though dilapi- 
dated from age, still verdant. More 
famous, however, is Queen Elizabeth's 
Oak, by the avenue — Hatfield Park is 
celebrated for its avenues — ^leading to- 
wards the kitchen garden, vineyard, and 
river Lea. According to a constant tra- 
dition, Elizabeth was sitting reading 
under this oak when the news was brought 
her of the death of Queen Mary : in a 
cabinet in the library is kept the broad- 
brimmed hat she wore when she received 
the message. The oak is now little more 
than a hollow trunk, the upper part 
being all gone, but it still throws out 
leaves from a few thin branches, is railed 
round, and carefully preserved. When 
Queen Victoria visited Hatfield, she 
carried away an acorn from the tree as a 
relique ; and very curiously this acorn 
was the last the tree ever bore. The 
avenue leads by the Gardener's Lodge to 
the Vineyard mentioned above. It is 
very carefully kept, and curious as almost 
the last of its age remaining. Beyond 
it are equally curious yew hedges, and a 
delightful terrace by the Lea, here crossed 
by a Gothic bridge of recent erection. 

HAVERING-ATTE-BOWER, 

Essex, a little rural village, and the site 

* Evelyn, Diary, March 11, 1648; Pepys, Diary, 

July 22, 1661 Aug. 7, etc. 



of a royal palace, 3 m. N. of Romford : 
pop. 369. Inn, the Orange Tree. Have- 
ring gives its name to the liberty and 
peculiar of Havering-atte-Bower, which 
comprises 16,000 acres, and includes the 
parishes of Havering. Romford, and Horn- 
church. To reach the vill., turn to the 
1. (N.) on leaving the Romford Rly. Stat. 
(Grt. E. Rly.), cross the High Street, 
Romford, to North Street, directly before 
you, by the Golden Lion Inn. This 
soon becomes a pleasant country road, 
and you follow it to Havering. The 
grounds, with overhanging trees, on rt. of 
the road after leaving Romford, belong 
to Marshalls (£. 0. Coe, Esq.) At the 
parting of the roads, take the rt. ; the 
large white house, with battlemented 
turrets, among the trees in front, is Bed- 
fords (J. Stone, Esq.) At the cross- 
roads, take that in front, and leaving 
Bower House on the rt. (phs. the broad 
prospects both rt. and 1., and backward 
over the Thames), you pass the inn, and 
reach the village green, with the eh. on its 
farther side. 

The name, Haveringa in Dom., is no 
doubt the A.-S. patronymic Hafering, 
though Morant derives it from A.-S. 
hafer, a goat, and ing, pasture,* and 
tradition from the Confessor's famous gift 
of his ring to the pilgrim— " Have ye 
ring." According to the legend. King 
Edward being present at the dedication 
of a church in Essex, to St. John the 
Evangelist, an aged pilgrim drew near to 
the king and asked an alms in the name 
of St. John. The king had no money, so 
he gave his ring to the pilgrim, who took 
it and departed. Some time after, ac- 
cording to one version, — ^that very day, 
according to another,— two English pil- 
grims in the Holy Land, being benighted, 
were guided on their way by a venerable 
man, who found them a lodging, in- 
quired their country, and asked much of 
the life and well-doing of their king. 
When they were about to take leave in 
the morning, their host told them that he 
was St. John, and having given them a 
ring bade them return straightway, de- 
liver it to their king, and say, " I greet 
thee well : and by the token that ye gave 
me this ring at the hallowing of my 
church, wittSn six months ye shall be 
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with me in paradise." All which, of 
course, duly hapi)eDed. 

ISomc early vertiions of the legend name 
the church Clavering in Essex, others 
merely say that it was a church of St. John. 
The weight of literary authority is de- 
cidedly in favour of Clavering, but local 
probability is as decideilly the other way. 
Edward had a house at Havering which 
he valued, and often visited, for the same 
reason that King James I. long after liked 
and visited it — ^its proximity to Waltham 
Forest, and its consequent convenience 
for hunting, of which he was passionately 
fond. Clavering is at the other end of 
the county, far away from the forest, and 
in no other connexion associated with the 
Confessor. What is still more to the 
point. Havering ch. is dedicated to St. 
John the Evangelist ; Clavering ch. to 
St. Mary and St. Clement. Lastly, the 
neighbouring ch. of Romford, the capital 
of the liberty of Havering-atte-Bower, and 
to which the royal chapel at Havering 
was considered a chapel of ease, is de- 
dicated to St. Edward the Confessor, and 
the most prominent decoration of the 
old church (now rebuilt) was the legend 
of the ring.* 

Edward loved Havering as much for its 
solitude, and as affording opportunities for 
devotional retirement^ as for the pleasures 
of the chase : but, as happened to holy 
men of old in other counti^ retreats, the 
singing of the nightingales disturbed his 
meditations, and he prayed that they 
might be bsinished ; after which nightin- 
gales were never heard within the park 
at Havering f — ^tiU our own degenerate 
times. 

* The Btoiy is related by the writer of the De 
Inventione S. Crucis apud Waltham, by Ethelred, 
in the Life and Miracles of tiie Confessor, in 
Brompton's and Roger de Hoveden's Chronicles, 
the French metrical Life of the Confessor, and in 
Caxton's Golden Legends; and comp. Professor 
Btubbs, notes, pp. 22 and 24, to his ed. of the De 
Inventione, I'Yeeman, Norman Conquest, voL ii., 
p. 612, and Waterton, in Archseol. Journal, voL 
XXL, p. 105. Bv the 13th cent, the legend had 
become extremely popular. Statues of Edward, 
Bt. John, and the two pilgrims, with other refer- 
ences to the l^;end, were carved on the shrine in 
the chapel of the Confessor in Westminster Abbey, 
embroidered on the hangings of the choir, and 
painted in a window of the 8. aisle ; whilst statues 
of the Confessor and St. John as a pilgrim were 
erected over the entrance gate in Dean's Yard and 
In Westminster Hall. Dart, Autiq. of Westmin- 
ster ; and Stanley, Westminster Abbey. 

t Camden, Remains, p. 488. 



The manor continued after the Con- 
quest to be held by the Crown, and a 
royal hunting-lodge, which appears to 
have been called The Bower, was built ''of 
stone and leaded." To it, at the begin- 
ning of 1377, Edward IL, after he had 
invested the prince (-afterwards Bichard 
II.) vnth the succession to the throne^ 
withdrew, and he only left Hayering to 
die at Sheen. It was after dining at Ms 
house at Havering that Bichard II. went 
to Flashy to sup with his unde, the Duke 
of Gloucester, before arresting and con- 
demning him to death. Edward IV. was 
here hunting in the summer of 1482, 
when '* lowlinesse and genlenesse had ao 
far furth in hym encrea^ that "... 

" Beeynge at Haneiynge at the bower, he sents 
for the maare and aldermen e£ London thether 
onely to hunte and make pastyme, where he mads 
them not ao hertje but so familiare and frendly 
chere, and sent also to their wines snoh nlsnty 
of venison, that no one thyng in manv daiee Mfon 
gatte him either more hartes or more nertie Uxtm 
emoBgeet the co Aon people, whieh oftentjmesnune 
esteme and take for greate kindneese a little 
oourtesie then a greate pioAte «r beaeftte.** * 

Edward VI, was here for some time in 
his childhood. Queen Elizabeth frequent- 
ly spent a few days at Havering in the 
summer season. She was here in July 
1561, 1568, 1572, 1576, 1678, and 1588^ on 
which last visit she confirmed to the in- 
habitants of Hayering their privilege of 
freedom from purveyors. James I. used 
to close the hunting season by a yisit to 
Hayering. 

" That Prince Henry died not without yehement 
suspicion of poison, this I can saj of my owb 
knowledge. The King's [James I.] costom was to 
make an end of his hunting at Us honae at Haw* 
ing in Essex, either at the bqrinnlng or in tin 
middle of September. Prince Hienxy did then ae* 
company him. I was beneficed in the next ptfidi, 
at Btapleford Abbot's. Many of our bretiiTeD, 
the neighbour miniafeen, came to hear the nnnon 
before the King, and some of ua did thea ny. 
looking upon Pmice Henry, that oertainlj he had 
some great distemper in his body." t 

James appears to haye been the last 
royal resident in the Bower. From ^ 
survey of it drawn up in 1696 by the 
keeper of the house, Samuel Fox (son of 
the Martyrologist^, it was then a good 
deal out of repaur, and little prol^bly 
was done to restore it in the sacceeding 
years. It was, howeyer, in existence after 

* Hall, Chronicle, reprint, p. 848. 
t Bishop Godfrey Goodnwo, Ooozt U Khiff 
James I., voL i, p. 247. 
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the Commonwealth. Later, it is spoken 
of as ruinous and uninhabitable. In the 
middle of the 18th century parts of the 
walls were standing, " but not enough to 
show its original form or extent." * In 
1827 "not a vestige" remained.f Some 
low mounds, and the irregular surface of 
the ground in the park near the green, 
suffice, however, to mark the site it oc- 
cupied. Havering Park was divided and 
leased, but the manor remains in the 
Crown. 

The successor of the royal bower is 
Bower House (C. P. Matthews, Esq.), 
erected, some way 8. of the Palace, in 
1729, by Sir J. Smith Burges, from the 
designs of Henry Flitcroft, the architect 
of the church of St. Giles in the Fields. 
It is a good and comfortable house, with 
views over a wide stretch of country, em- 
bracing some 7 or 8 miles of the Thames, 
with the Kentish Hills beyond, and W. 
much of Essex and Herts, with the 
queenly dome of St. Paul's rising above 
the smoke-cloud of London ; but on this 
side the view has been sadly injured by 
the destruction of Hainault Forest. In 
the hall of Bower House is a stone of the 
royal bower with the arms of the Con- 
fessor cut on it, and an inscription record- 
ing the erection of the present building. 
Havering Park (D. Macintosh, Esq.) is a 
modem Italian villa, occupying, with the 
pleasant grounds, a portion of the royid 
park. 

There was a second royal residence, not 
so ancient as Havering, but of very early 
date, at Pyrgo, (vaiioosly Pergo, Pirgo, 
and Purgo), about a mfle N.E. of Uie 
Bower. Pyirgo seems to have appertained 
to the Queens, and to have been reserved 
as their residence in widowhood. Eleanor, 
queen of Edward I., was one of its earliest 
occupants, and Joan, widow of Henry IV., 
died in it, July 1437. Q. Elizabeth granted 
house and pik, in 1569, to Sir John (Jrey, 
2nd son of the Maiqiiis of Tkfnet. Qrej 
more than once entertained the Qoeen 
here ; and here the Lady Katberine Qrey 
(sister of Lady Jane Oney), after her 
committal to the Tower far marrying the 
Earl of Hertford, was permitted to retire 
on account of ber faflw beaHh. From 
the Greys, P^igo pMsed by porcbMe to 



Sir Thomas Cheke, grandson of the famous 
Sir John ; and since through many hands. 
The house, described as " a venerable 
structure," was in 1770 sold for the 
materials to a bricklayer in Ilford, who 
pulled down the wings and chapel. The 
rest was retained for several years. The 
present house (Major-Gten. Fytche) was 
built in 1852 ; and altered and enlarged 
by Mr. Barry in 1862. 

Havering Church, St. John, stands on 
the W. side of the vill. green. It is a 
commonplace modem brick building, with 
Per p. windows, an ivy-covered chancel, 
wooden belfry, and short spire. The int. 
is ^lain, with high pews, and no monts. 
of interest. The font is the only vestige 
of the royal chapel. At the opposite 
comer of the green, facing the lane to 
Noakes Hill, is an immense elm, hollow, 
the top dead, and several of the upper 
branches gone : a magnificent min. Be- 
neath it, obs. that venerable symbol of 
civilization, the stocks and whipping- 
post. 

HAYES, Kent (anc. Hese), 12 m. 
S.E. from London, 2 m. S. from the 
Bromley Stat, of the S.E. and L. C. and D. 
Blys. ; pop. 621. Inn : the Oeorge, by the 
ch., a good house. The sign is said to have 
been painted hj Millais, but is now too 
much blackened to be made ont. To reach 
Hayes, turn L on leaving Bromley Stat., 
and take the lane on rt, before reaching 
Leaves Green — a pleasant lane overhung 
with elms, with hop gardens and wheat 
fields on either side. 

The vill., qniet and respectable, and 
chiefly dependent on the wealthy resi- 
dents, consists of a lew ordinary booses 
and shops. The Ckmreh, St. Mary, was 
a small and rather rude-looking edifice 
of hammered flint and stone, and com- 
prised only a nave and chancel, with a 
small chapel on tiie 8.; but it was re- 
stored in 1861-2, under the direction of 
Sir CHlbert Scott, tiie chancel lengthened, 
and a large 3-ligbt window, with circnlar 
bead, insCTted, an aisle added on the N., 
and a new and taller octagonal sbinglefl 
spire placed on the embattled W. tower. 
The <^ is late S.E.; but ihe windows in 
the chancel and N. aisle are of C4mrne 
new. The int. has now a very neat, bat 
very new, aspect. Thenftve, of 4 bays^ 
has a good plain timber roof \ tbA^iKa&i&far«% 
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in the chancel and N. aisle are filled with 
painted glass; the floor throughout is 
paved with encaustic tiles. The S. chapel, 
now used as a vestry, contains a piscina. 
JiraKH's: half-lengths of John Osteler, 
Bir John Andrew, and Sir John Heygge 
(1523), rectors of the parish. Mant: a 
large mural marble tablet to Sir Vicary 
Gibbs (d. Feb. 8, 1820), Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer and Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas. Sir Vicary had 
a villa on Hayes Common. William Pitt 
was baptized in Hayes Church, and Bruce, 
the African traveller, married there. B. 
of the ch. is a large but hollow yew. 

Close by the ch. is Ifayet Place, the 
residence, and scene of the closing days, 
of the great Lord Chatham, and the birth- 
place of his illustrious son, William Pitt. 
When purchaseil by Lord Chatham, then 
the Rt. Hon. WilUam Pitt, in 1767, Hayes 
Place was an old mansion, formerly the 
seat of the Scotts, and afterwards of the 
Harrisons, with a very few acres of ground 
attached. Chatham pulled down the 
house, and built a new one, and extended 
the grounds by purchase to about 100 
acres. He took great delight in the place 
and his improvements — himself directing 
" with the prophetic eye of taste " the 
laying out of his grounds, so as to extort 
the warm praise of Horace Walpole.* 
Here his famous son, the younger William 
I*itt, was born. May 28, 1 759. Here, during 
the disturbed ministerial crsis of May 
1765, Pitt lay suffering from a severe 
attack of gout ; or, as Burke wrote, " on 
his back at Hayes talking fustian.'* On 
coming into possession of Burton-Pynscnt, 
he sold Hayes Place (1766) to the Hon. 
Thos. Walpole ; but he soon repented ; 
and when the following year he was 
utterly prostrate, he became possessed 
with a morbid belief that only the air 
and scenery of Hayes " would save him." 
At length, on the renewed assurance that 
this was Lord Chatham's firm impression, 
Mr. Walpole consented, Oct. 1767, to re- 
convey the property to him.f Lord Chat- 

* Eaaay on Modem Gardening, Aneolotee, vol. iv., 
p. 267 ; and see Grenville CoiTeB|>ondence, vol. i., 
p. 408. 

t See the cnrions particulars in H. Walpole's 
Memoirs of the First Twelve Years of the Reign of 
George HI., vol. iii., p. 42; Chatham Correspond- 
ence, voL iii., p. 289; and Lord Albemarle's 
Memoirs of the Maiquis of Rockingham, vol. L, 
p^ 186, etc 



ham*s last years were on the whole 
pleasantly spent at Hayes, — much of his 
time being given to the improvement of 
his estate, and the training ox his favourite 
son. After his fatal fit on bis last ap- 
pearance in the House of Lords, he was 
removed as soon as practicable to Hayes 
Place, and there expired May 11, 1779. 

Hayes Place was sold in 1785 to Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) James Bond, and by him, 
in 1789, to George Yisconnt Lewisham, 
afterwards Earl of Dartmouth. It has 
since passed through several hands, and 
is now the seat of Edw. Wilson, £sq. 

*' The house and gronnds of Hayes, which had 
been nurchased by Lord Chatham, were dJspossd 
of by his eldest son some yean after hia deoesia 
tio f or as can be judged at present, the houae has 
been little altered since his time. The best bed- 
room is still pointed oat as the apartment 1b 
which William Pitt was bom ; it was probably 
also the apartment in which his father died."* 

Immediately 8. of Hayes is Haffa 
Commnn, of 220 acres, secured to public 
use, and placed under the charge of a 
board of conservators, 1869. Op^iing on 
to Eeston Common it forms a broad ex- 
panse, high and breezy, bordered by goodly 
elms and beech, covered thick with gorse, 
several varieties of bright-coloured heathi, 
wild thyme, harebells, and ferns ; on all 
sides are wide prospects over Bromley, 
Beckley, and Chislehurst, and far away 
into Kent, with the Crystal Palace, a con- 
spicuous landmark, and a mill and 
groups of red-tiled cottages for the 
8ketc>h-book. On the hlgh-gronnd in 
front, and a little to the L, is ^olfcood, 
the favourite residence of Chatham's 
famous son, William Pitt (^See Eeb- 
TON.) Other seats are Hayes (burt 
(H. A. Smith, Esq.), Bagtim Houe 
(Capt. A. Torrens), PioJihvTMt (8. H. De 
Zoete, Esq.) 

HAYES, MiDDx. (Dom. Hesa), a 
pleasant wayside village, lies a little to 
the 1. of the Uxbridge Road, 12 m. W. 
from Hyde Park Comer, and about 8 m. 
S.B. from Uzbridge. The Hayes and 
Harlington Stat, of the Grt W. Bly. u a 
full mile 8. of Hayes. Pop. 2654. 

The manor of Hayes, like that of 
Harrow {tee Habbow-oh-thi-Hill), 

* Earl Stanhope Life of WiBiam Fltth vol L, 

p. 1. 
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was held by the Abps. of Canterbury 
till surrendered in 1543 by Cranmer to 
Henry VIII., by whom it was given in 
1546 to Sir Edward North. In 1613 
Lord North sold it to John and Richard 
Page. It has since been many times 
transferred, and now belongs to Sir Charles 
Henry Mills, Bart. The archbishops used 
the manor-house as an occasional resi- 
dence. Anselm was in 1095 directed by 
William II. to repair to his manor at 
Hayes, and abide the king's commands. 
Here he was waited on by the body of 
the bishops, who attempted in vain to 
induce him to submit to the king. The 
local tradition says that Cranmer occu- 
pied the manor-house, and that "Queen 
Elizabeth used sometimes to stay at Pink- 
well, and with her unrivalled train of 
courtiers and statesmen worshipped God 
in our parish church." * The old house 
remains, though a good deal modernized ; 
it is now the residence of the rector. Part 
of the moat is also left ; and there is of 
course the old story of the subterranean 
passage, which in this case is asserted to 
lead to the church. Ghosts, too, haunt the 
house and grounds, or used to do so,t — as 
they do or did most of the old houses in 
this district. {See Cbanfood.) 

The country hereabouts is flat ; the soil 
clay, loam, and gravel ; the occupations 
are mainly agricultural, but brickmaking 
is also largely carried on. The Padding- 
ton Canal skirts the eastern side of the 
par. ; the Grand Junction Canal and the 
Grt. W. Rly. the southern. The district 
is considered healthy, and the lanes are 
green and pleasant. There are many 
farms ; few good residences ; fewer re- 
sident gentry; "the farmers have been 
and are the greatest autocrats the parish 
possesses." The inh. have the reputation 
of being rough and rustic in manner, " of 
great combative tendencies," and behind 
the age in views and customs. Mummers 
and hand-bell ringers still make their 
rounds at Christmas ; as late as 1754, 
cock- throwing was practised in the church- 
yard on Shrove Tuesday; within living 
memory a vicar used to come every week 



* Eliz. Hunt, Hayes Fast and Preeent^ 1861, 
p. 5. 

f " Who shall reonimt the awful talee which in 
my childish days were told of the beings that 
used to flit about its walks and garden&"— /did., 
p. 15. 



from the King's Bench prison, and preach, 
with the sheriff's officer behind him in 
the pulpit; and another vicar gave two 
boys who quarrelled after the confirma- 
tion service half-a-crown to " fight it out." 
But times are changing even at Hayes. 
The Grt W. Rly. has opened a station at 
Botwell; the ch. has been restored, and 
is well filled; and our local authority 
admits that " a better state of things has 
now dawned upon us." * 

The village, or, as the inh. name it, 
Hayes Town, is an irregular, common- 
place collection of houses; but a large 
proportion of the pop. is collected in the 
outlying hamlets of Hayes End, Yeading, 
West End, and Botwell. 

The only building of any interest in 
Hayes town is the Church, St. Mary, 
a large and good fabric of flint and stone, 
carefully restored by Sir Gilbert Scott in 
1873-4. It comprises nave with aisles 
and clerestorey, a very deep chancel, em- 
battled tower of 3 storeys at the W. end, 
and an open timber porch on the S., in 
which is a bracket for a portable stoup. 
The larger part of the ch. is of the Perp. 
period ; but there are two lancets in the 
chancel, and a late Dec. window in the 8, 
aisle. The int. has been greatly improved 
in appearance by the restoration, though 
it has lost the air of antiquity. Most of 
the windows have been renewed. The 
roof of the nave is coved and panelled, 
with bosses at the intersections of the 
ribs, carved with the instruments and 
emblems of the Passion, and the arms 
of England and Aragon. The aisles have 
low open tiinber roofs. In restoring the 
ch. some paintings were uncovered in the 
N. aisle ; but they were difficult to make 
out, and have probably not been pre- 
served. The oil painting of the Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds has been removed. 
In the chancel are a piscina and sedilia, 
with canopies borne on Sussex marble 
shafta The font, of Norman date, has a 
circular bowl for baptism by immersion, 
with rudely carved foliage round it, and 
supported on a thick central and 8 thin 
shafts. The pews have been cleared away, 
and chairs provided. MonU. — In chancel : 
mural mont., Sir Edward Fenner, of 
Hayes (d. 1611), Judge of the King's 
Bench; and his son Edward (d. 1614), 

* Hunt, Hayes Past and Present, pp. 4, 15. 
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with half-length effigy, in armour and 
ruff, trancheon in rt. hand. S. aisle: 
altar-tomb of Thomas Higate (d. 1676), 
having brass with effigies of Higate, his 
wife, 6 sons, and 4 daughters. At B. end 
of N. aisle : altar-tomb of Walter Grene, 
about middle of the 15th cent. ; on the 
top effigy in armour, at the angles shields 
of arms, three perfect, the fourth lost. The 
entrance to the ch.-yard is by an old and 
good lich-gate f resembling that at Heston. 
In the ch.-yard are two yews, on the N. 
and £. of the ch. 

Hayei Park is a sub-manor. The 
house, a very good one, in a finely tim- 
bered park, is now a first-class lunatic 
asylum for ladies. There is a second 
female lunatic asylum at Wood End. 

Hayes End is a good-sized hamlet, 1 m. 
N.W. from Hayes Town, on the Uxbridge 
Road. 

Yeading (formerly Yelding) is a hamlet 
on the Yeading Brook and Paddington 
Canal, 1 m. N.B. of Hayes Town. The 
inhabitants are much employed in brick- 
making, and have not the highest reputa- 
tion. The native annalist writes ♦: "Sure 
I am that at Yeading dirt, ignorance, and 
darkness reign supreme ; " but we know 
many worse places, and have always found 
Yeading folk civil. 

Botwelly the hamlet in which is the 
Hayes Stat, of the Grt. W. Rly., is "a 
place but little more civilized than Yea- 
ding," f and need not detain us therefore. 

The principal seats are Hayes Covrt 
(M. Newman, Esq.), Batwell Lodge (B. H. 
Shackle, Esq.), Park House (T. Shackle, 
Esq.) 

HEADLEY, Surrey (Dom. HaU 
lega)j a straggling village on the Downs, 
2i m. N. by W. of Betchworth Stat, on 
the S.E. Rly., and 3 m. S.E. from Leather- 
head Stat, of the L. and S.W. Rly.: pop. 
837. The country is charming, the air 
good, and there are several excellent seats, 
including Headley Chore (J. Bridge, Esq.), 
and Headley House (G. Lyall, Esq.) The 
neat little church, erected in 1865, is of 
flint and stone, B.E. in style, with a 
square tower and tall shingled spire at the 
W. end, added in 1859. Obs. the fine view 
from the ch.-yard. The odd sort of grotto 

* Eliz. Hout, Hares, p. 4. 
t Jbid. 



here, surmounted with a cross, is intended 
as a memorial of the old church, from 
fragments of which it was constructed: 
inside it will be noticed the old font, 
creed, and commandments. The walks 
across the Downs, over Juniper Hill to 
Mickelham, or more to the right over 
Mickelham Downs to Leatherhead, are 
greatly to be commended. 

HENDON, Mn>Dx., lies to the rt. 
of the Uxbridge Road, 7 m. N.W. from 
London, 3 m. N.W. from Hampstead : pop. 
6972 ; but this includes the eccl. districts 
of All Saints, Child's Hill, 2138, and St. 
Paul, Mill Hill, 1335. Hendon proper had 
3499 inh. in 1871. Inn, the Greyhound^ 
by the ch., a good house. Hendon Stat., 
on the Midland Rly., is 1 m. N. by E. of 
the vill. On leaving the stat. turn L and 
keep along the lane and through Burrows, 
leaving the pond on the rt. 

The name, Handone in Dom., is derived 
by Norden, who " lived at Hendon during 
the greater part of King Jameses reign," 
from Highenduncy " which signineth 
Highwood, of the plenty of wocS there 
growing on the hills." To this Lysons 
objects on the ground that Heandune 
*• will be found to mean rather, the high 
down or hill." Mr. Taylor, the latest 
writer on the subject, asserts that Hendon 
is "from the A.-S. hean, poor."* But 
the soil is fertile rather than sterile, and 
it is to hedn, high, rather than hean, poor, 
that we may look for the probable deri- 
vation. 

Hendon par. is 7 m. long from N. to 8., 
and from 2 to 4 m. wide. At its S. end 
the little river Brent, which has most of 
its head-streams in this par., forms a 
large lake. (See Eingbbxtrt.) Northwards 
the ground rises i^to moderate elevations, 
by Hendon vill., Mill Hill, and High- 
wood Hill. The country is exceedingly 
pleasant, green, abundantly wooded, the 
trees large and various ; undulating, the 
hills affording very pleasant views, the 
valleys many pretty field paths and quiet 
shady lanes, vrith hedges fall of haw- 
thorns, wild roses, honeyBuckles, and 
brambles, and bluebells and anuns every- 
where by the waysides. The vill. is of 
some extent, and used to be rural and 

* Norden, MMdleeex, ja SI ; Lrnm, Envinm^ 
vol. iL, p. 393 ; Taylor, Words and FlMMi^ p. 470. 
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somewhat picturesque, but it has been 
so much improved of late years that it 
now hardly differs from any other sub- 
urban or railway vill. Recently a great 
many villa and cottage residences have 
been built at Hendon, and the number 
seems likely to be largely increased. 

At the Dom. Survey, and for an uncer- 
tain time before, the manor belonged to 
the Abbey of Westminster. Alienated in 
the reign of Stephen, it was restored to 
the abbey in 13] 2, and continued to be 
held by it till the Dissolution, when it was 
transferred to the newly created see of 
Westminster. Bp. Thirlby surrendered 
it in 1650 to Edward VI., who the same 
year " bestowed it upon Sir Edward 
Herbert, Knt., as a favour at the time of 
his baptism, whereof King Edward was a 
witness." * It was held by his descendants 
till 1767, when it wais sold by Henry 
Arthur Earl of Powis to the celebrated 
David Garrick. On his death, in 1790, it 
was sold to Mr. J. Bond, and has since 
passed through several hands. 

The manor-house was an occasional 
residence of the Abbots of Westminster. 
Wolsey , after his fall, rested in the Abbot's 
house the first night on his way to York. 
The Abbot's house was succeeded by an 
Elizabethan mansion, which was suc- 
cessively the seat of Sir Edward Herbert, 
Sir John Fortescue, the Nicolls and 
Snows. This house gave place to a new 
one towards the end of the 18th cent., 
which had, among other occupants, the 
Earl of Northampton, Mr. Aislabie, and 
Lord Chief Justice Tenterden. 

Hendon Church occupies a command- 
ing site on the summit of the hill imme- 
diately N. of the vilL It is however a 
poor building, and not in the best condi- 
tion. It consists of nave with aisles and 
clerestorey, chancel with aisles, and a tower 
at the W. end. The body of the ch. is 
covered with plaster ; the tower, small and 
poor, is of stone, uncovered, except by 
ivy, but much weather-worn, and the 
battlements patched with red brick. The 
ch. is Perp., the windows mostly modem 
and poor, and those of the N. clerestorey 
have carpenters' frames. The interior is 
encumbered with deep galleries. The 
nave arches are borne on octagonal piers, 
probably of an earlier ch. The chancel 

* Norden, Spec. Brit. ; Middlesex, . 



has been restored and decorated, and the 
E. window filled with painted glass. The 
font is Norm., large and square, with an 
arcade of intersecting arches on each of 
the four sides. MonU. — On N. of chancel, 
of Sir Wm. Rawlinson, one of the Com- 
missioners of the Great Seal under Wil- 
liam and Mary, d. 1703 ; life-size marble 
statue, semi-recumbent, the face turned 
to the spectator, with chancellor's robe, 
purse, and flowing wig; sometimes as- 
cribed to Rysbrack, but which from the 
date could not have been executed by 
him. Edward Fowler, Bp. of Gloucester, 
d. 1714. Marble tablet, by Flaxman, to 
Charles Colmore, Esq., d. 1795. In the 
nave is a large and elaborate incised cross, 
but the brass is unfortunately lost. In 
N. aisle, tablet to Charles Johnson, the 
dramatist, d. 1748. The tower contains 
a peal of six beUs. 

The Churchyard is of exceptional 
beauty, carefully planted, and well kept. 
The view from the N. side of the old 
ch.-yard is very fine, embracing Harrow, 
Edgware, Stanmore, and the Bucking- 
ham hills, Elstree, and distant Hertford 
heights, Highwood and Mill Hill. Some- 
thing was lost of the beauty of the views, 
though the panoramic range was extended, 
when the grove of trees which skirted the 
brow of the hill was cut down to form 
the new burial-ground. The best point 
of view now is &om the large ash tree. 
In the ch.-yard are many large tombs, 
marking the family vaults of the Earls 
of Mansfield, and many local magnates. 
Among others buried here are James 
Parsons, M.D., d. 1770, eminent as a 
physician, man of science, and antiquary ; 
Sir John Ayloffe, Bart., keeper of the 
state papers, and distinguished as an 
antiquary, d. 1781 ; Nathaniel Hone, R.A., 
d. 1784, who acquired an unenviable 
notoriety by his picture of The Conjuror ; 
Abraham Raimbach, d. 1843, so well 
known by his fine engravings after 
Wilkie. On the E., S.E., and N. of the 
ch. are moderate sized yews ; farther E. 
are deodars and other handsome ever- 
greens. Note the avenue of clipped limes 
&om the entrance gate to S. door of ch. 
From the E. end of the ch.-yard is a very 
pretty footpath to Mill Hill. 

In the vilL are almshouses for six men 
and four women, founded by Robert 
Daniel in 1681 — %^ \>s^ii&Rs$:^^ -^s^ \sev^$J&. 
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building, repaired in 1853. The Metro- 
politan Convalescent Infltitntion lias a 
branch establishment at Burrows for 40 
little girls — an admirably managed home. 
In the fields is a Gothic Roman Catholic 
eh. , with the chancel unbuilt. 

Brent Street is a genteel hamlet on 
the Finchley Road. Here are some good 
houses— one was the seat of the Which- 
cotes and of Sir Wm. Rawlinson — and a 
spacious Gothic Congregational chapel. 
The Knights Hospitallers had lands, some 
say a house, at Hendon ; and the monas- 
tery of St. Bartholomew held the manor 
of Renters. Another sub-manor was 
CUtheroeSy 2 m. S.E. of Hendon, where 
is now a picturesque old farm-house 
known as Clutterhouse Farm. The ham- 
lets of GoLDEB's Green and Mill Hill 
have separate articles. Child's Hill is 
noticed under Hampstead ; Hi^fhrnood 
Hill under Mill Hill ; the Welsh Harp 
and Kingshury Lake under Einobbuby. 

HERTFORD, the county town of 
Hertfobdbhibe, and a parliamentary 
borough, lies in the valley of the Lea, 
where that river receives its tributaries 
the Beane, just above, and the Maran, 
below the town ; 2 m. 8.W. from Ware, 
21 m. N. from London by road, 26 m. by 
the Gt. E. Rly., and 28 m. by the Gt. N. 
Rly. Pop. of the municipal borough, 
7169 ; of the parliamentary borough, 
which includes also part of Bengeo, 7894. 
Hertford formerly returned two members 
to Parliament, since 1867 only one. Inns : 
JSalisbiiry Arms, Fore Street; Dimsdale 
Anns, Fore Street ; White Hart, Market 
Place ; Oreen Dragon, Maidenhead Street ; 
Jiailway taverns by the Rly. Stats. 

"In this year," 913, says the Saxon 
Chronicle, "King Edward [the Elder] 
commanded the northern burn to be built 
at Heortford, between the Memera, the 
Benefica, and the L>gean [Lea]." This 
has been read as though Edward built 
the town of Hertford ; * but it was no 
doubt a castle or fortress he constructed, 
" not of great extent but handsome," as 
Henry of Huntingdon adds," f as a pro- 

* Chauncy, Hist. Antiq. of Hertfordshire, vol. i., 
p. 468 ; Kemble, Saxons in England, voL ii., p. 
321. 

t " EdwarduB rex , . . construxit Herefordiam, 
catstrum non immensum sed pulcherrimuni/' Hist. 
Angl, Jib. V. 



tection against the ravages of the Danes, 
who had in the previous reign taken and 
burnt the town, and were again threaten- 
ing the country. There was probably a 
town here as early as 673, when Theo- 
dorus, Abp. of Canterbury, assembled a 
synod of bishops at Herutfard, to consider 
the celebration of Easter, the intrusion of 
bishops, clerical discipline, marriage, and 
other important matters.* 

Whence the name Hertford was de- 
rived has been disputed. Chauncy is 
angry with Norden for adopting the ob- 
vious etymology of the hart's ford, and 
would prefer to believe with Camden that 
it came from a British worjd meaning the 
red ford, so called " from ithe red gravel 
at the ford."t Mr. Taylor, however, as- 
sures us that " Hert-ford gives us the 
Celtic rhydy'' a ford, and that t\i<& ferd 
is merely " the superimposition " of the 
Saxon synonyme. But later, when he 
comes to treat of names of places derived 
from wild animals, forgetting his Celtic 
rhyd^ he instances the stag as giving the 
name to Hertford.^ Whatever may have 
been the origin of the name, there can be 
no doubt that the A.-S. Heoriforda means 
the hart's ford. And this has ever since 
been the accepted derivation of the in* 
habitants. Thus when Elizabeth granted 
arms to the borough in 1661, they were 
blazoned " Argent, a Hart conchant in a 
Ford, both proper: "§ though as now 
borne the hut is not couchant, but sta- 
tant 

Hertford Castle was regarded as a plaoe 
of importance in early tim«8. William L 
gave the custody of it to Peter de Valoines, 
or Valence, a powerful Norman baroo, 
and thenceforth for centuries it had a 
succession of noble governors. In 1219 
Hertford Castle surrendered, after a si^e 
of some continuance, to Prince Louis of 
France, but was given up when his cause 
became hopeless. At a tournament held 
here June 27, 1241, Gilbert Earl Marshal 
was killed, as was also Bobert Say, one 
of his knights, while many esquires were 
wounded. In 1345 Edward III. granted 



* Bede, Hist. EccL, Ub. iv., cap. 5. 

t Chauncy, voL i, p. 462; and oomp. Koidaii, 
Spec. Brit, Herts, p. 17, and Camden, Bxitumli^ 
p. 418. 

X Taylor, Words and Places, 2nd ed., 1806. Ha 
213, 46«. » -^ w 

§ Ckaun^, voL i, p. 484. 
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to bis 80T1t John of Gannt, Earl of Eicli^ 
moad, who had married Blanc be^ youngest 
daagbter of Henry Diike of Lan chaster, 
tbe eastle, town, atid honour of Hertford^ 
that he might there, '" according to hia 
eif^tJitet keep bons^^ and decently make bla 
abode;" and in 1362, on oeca?^ion of 
creating him Duke of Lancastyer. entailed 
the honour of Hertford u].>on bim and hia 
biiird male. Gaunt ha^l for a time John 
King of France and David King of Scot- 
land as prisonera witbin his castle, Lia- 
bella, widow of Edward II., epent the 
laat year of ber weary captiTity at 
Hertford Castle, and not at Castle Kisings, 
a?> generally stated. After her deaths 
Aug. 22. ISihS, ber body lay in the cha|>ei 
of tbe castle, watched day and night by 
14 poor persons (who each received 2d. a 
day and his food), till Nov. 23, wben it was 
remored for interment to the church of 
tbe Orey Friars.* In 1399, while Ricbani 
IL was a captive in the Tower, Craunt's 
eon, Henry of Lancaster, stayed in bis 
castle at Hertford^ wbencct accempanied 
Ly a goodly array of nobles and prelates^ 
ha rode into London to receive the en- 
forced abdication of tbe unhappy Richard^ 
and bim-^elf assume tbe crown. Henry 
IV. settled his ca&tle of Hertford upon 
bis wife Joan; it was forfeited by ber 
attainder in the nest reign, when Henry 
V» conveyed it to his wife, Katberina 
of France. In like manner, Hemy VL 
granted Hertford Castle, on his marriage^ 
to Margaret of Anjou. in wboee name 
courts continued to be beld at Hertford 
as long as Henry retained a semblance of 
authority. Henry VIII. i;* supposed to 
have intended to make Hertford Castle a 
residence, and for that purpose caused a 
survey to be made of it j but it is more 
Hkely be thought of it for some of bis 
children* 

" Thi« castle odjolnflth to tlie Kht$*H town of 
Hertford^ was pareel of hia dtich^v, llAtlif campetent 
liKlg^iiig^ f(tr bi& Gmiie, if it ahall be liia pLeutfurti to 
lie th^^Ti^ for Q, Hcasan, There in n talf riy&r that 
mnueth aluiig h^ tha mirth aitlu thereof, the Wfkter 
gurv0th all the olfiiuaB ; thaiie ia very litile garden 
gzQUiiEl^ but » Ifw^ ijcuirt-yard, almoEt built tomi'il 
witli fnir lodgii^; a. bulaU park,, little more in 
composfl than a miH distant from the castla aot &, 
quarter, having a oonr^nlont lodge biiHt vith 

* EL A., Bond, Koticee of tho Latft Divyif at 
Ii^ibella^ Q. of £dward 11,, rlrawa from an Account 
of the Exp(«]i9e» of her Houaekold ]; Afchsaiiilogia^ 

vol. XXXT.J p> 4&(ik 



timber. 'TMswell £toTed with timber trees: fuel, 
wood, and &3al iii these parta ; £U or £7^ or a leaH 
sum, would yearly keoi) tlitf t;aatIo and tlie homwa 
fthout it Eftdtirich and dry. Whetji the Kmg shall 
please to loilpi ihere, £40 or £dO uixiat be bestowed 
upfifj, tlie hutftryt [tartry^ aiid Jiuch other ofllt*Sii tei 
mak^ it ocujivtjiiitiit for hi» \jn\ce ; beaaiue tLey 
are now tuinous aud decajed ; wherefore the last 
year, WiMlam Byrd, the Kind's Receiver, bj hii 
wammt allowed £ri „ llj, & towartU tiiu repair 
thereof." * 

Prince Edward was reaiding at Hert- 
ford Castle, when bin father, Heury YllL^ 
died. The king's death was kept secret 
tin arrangements could be made for tbe 
new reign* Edward was not informed of 
it till the next day, Jan. 21}, 1647, whim 
he was taken by Ma uncle t tbe Earl of 
Hertford, and Kir Anthony Brown^ to 
Eetield, and tbere tbe intelligence was 
formally cominunicated to bim and hia 
sister, the Princess Elizabetb. In 1661 Q, 
Blizabeth visited Hertford, and granta<l 
arms and a charter to the borongb, 
James I. is aL^o said to have been bere, 
Charles I., May % U$(K alienated the 
eaatle and manor of Hertford to Williiini 
Earl of Salisbury, by wbose descendants 
they have since been held. Hertford 
Qnstle was taken possesaion of by the 
Parliament, and it waa at Hertford that 
Cromwell by his prompt aharp measures 
pat an effectual stop to the agitation of 
tbe IjeTellers in the Common wealth army^ 
In IS 4 If and again in 184 6, Hertford was 
visited by tbe Queen and tbe Prineo 
Consort ; and by tbe Prince aud Princess 
of Wales, on occaflion of a visit to Pana- 
hanger, Not, 28, 1874. 

Of the old castle little is left but an 
embattled waU, some fragments of towers, 
and a mound, A mansion was built on 
it» site abont tbe time of James I. ^ but 
it has been so often and so muc^h 
restored, modermzed, altered, and added 
to ; as to retam little of its original 
character. Before the completion of the 
college at H ail ey bury, Hertford Cattle 
was occnpied. by the East India Com- 
pany as a training: school for their civil 
service. It is now tbe Tesidence of Philip 
Longmore, Esq*, part of it baing fitted a^* 
tbe Judges^ lodgings, and occupied by 
them at tbe A^zea. 

Hertford sent two members to Parlia- 
ment from tbe rei|^ of Edward 1. (1393) 
to that of Heury V,, when tbe bailiiJ and 
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burgesses petitioned the king that they 
might )>e eased of the charge, " for that 
they were reduced to that poverty, that 
they were notable to pay their ways," and 
their prayer being granted the borough re- 
mained for 200 years without memlxirs. 
In l<i24 the borough, in a petition to the 
House of Commons, set forth their 
ancient right to return two burgesses to 
}*arlinment, and asked that it might be 
restored to them. The claim was exa- 
mined in committee, and led to •' a great 
debate," when it was resolved that "to 
send and maintain burgesses in parlia- 
ment is no franchise but ,a service, and 
that the service could not be lost by the 
(liHcontinuance; " whereupon writs were 
issued, and Hertford continued to return 
its two members till 1867, when the num- 
ber was reduced to one. 

Around the market-place are several 
timber-framed houses with pargetting 
(ornamented plaster-work -between the 
timbers), and two or three have the tim- 
ber in the first floors very fairly carved ; 
else there is little of antiquity in the 
town. The Shire Hall, a spacious but not 
handsome building, erected in 1780, con- 
tains the law courts, grand )ury room, 
council chamber, a large assembly room 
for public meetings and county balls, and 
the usual municipal offices. The Com 
Exchange has a semi-classical facade of 
iJath stone, sunnounted by a statue of 
Ceres. The Market Hall is large, and 
covered with a glass roof. In the build- 
ing is a Free Library, with a good reading 
room, maintained by the borough rates. 
There are besides literary and other 
institutes; and three newspapers are 
published weekly. The market, held on 
Saturday, is the largest com market in 
the county. Corn and malt are the 
staple trmle : there are no manufactures. 
On the Lea are large flour and oil mills. 
The Lea is navigable for barges, and there 
is a good carrying trade, chiefly in corn 
and malt. 

Of 5 churches foraaerly in the town. 
All Saints is the only old one left, and that 
was retttared^ enlarged, and modernized in 
1872-S. It is a large cruciform building, 
with a square tower and short spire at 
the W. end, in which is a peal of 10 bells ; 
is of various dates, from E.E. to Perp., 
and of little architectural value. The 
window tracery is all new. Rising from 



amidst trees in a large ch.-yard ; the eh. 
with its double chesnut avenue, has, 
however, something of a pictnresque 
dignity. The int. has a broad open eflfect, 
and one or two of the mo-nU. are note- 
worthy. Obs. in chancel, marble mont. 
of Sir John Harrison, M.P., of Balls 
Park, Farmer of the Customs to Charles 
I. and Charles II., and father of Lady i 
Fanshawe, d. 1669. Marble tablet to the 
officers and privates of the 49th (Hert- 
fordshire) regiment, who fell in the 
Crimean campaign, 1864. St. Andrews, 
at the W. end of the town, occupies the 
site of a small ch. of Perp. date, pulled 
down in 1870. The present church is a 
small cruciform building with an apsldal 
chancel ; Early Dec. in character, with 
rose windows and plate tracery, designed 
by Mr. J. Johnson. The tower and spire 
were added by Lord Cowper in 1873. 
Christ Church, Port Vale, is a pretty little 
E. B. ch., built and endowed 1868, by J. 
Abel Smith, Esq., M.P. 

A prioiy was founded, in the reign of 
William I., on the left bank of the Lea, 
behind the present Bluecoat School, by 
Ralph de Lames! . It was afterwards 
transferred to St. Albans Abbey, and 
made a cell to that house for 6 brethren. 
It received additional endowments, in- 
cluding the church of Amwell, and re- 
mained vested in the Abbey till the 
Dissolution, when it was granted l^ 
Henry Vlll. to Sir Henry Denny. A 
Roman Catholic ch., St. Mary, was 
built on the site of the old priory hi 
1859. Congregational and other dia8en^ 
ing churches have in the last few years 
added somewhat to the previously scanty 
ecclesiastical architecture of the town. 

There are many schools, but the one 
that gives character to the place is Chriit'* 
Ilosjrital ScJiooly the preparatory school for 
Christ's Hospital (the Bluecoat) School, 
London. The school isa large, comfortable- 
looking, old-fashioned, red-brick building, 
forming 3 sides of a quadrangle, with a 
large hall erected in 1800, and ample 
playgrounds, at the E. end of the town, 
on the 1. of the road to Ware. In it 
are about 420 boys and 20 girls; and 
there is an infirmary for 100 boys. The 
boys are drafted to the London school at 
the age of 12. Hertford has also a Chram-. 
mar School (Hales), the Green Coat 
School, the Cowper Testimonial School 
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for boys, the Abel Smith Memorial School 
for girls, and the Brown Industrial School 
for girls. In the North Road is the Hert- 
ford General Infirmary. The CJounty 
Prison is in the Ware road. 

Balls Park, S.E. of the town, on the 
rt. of the road to Hoddesdon, the seat of 
the Marquis Townshend, is a stately brick 
structure, erected by Sir John Harrison 
in the reign of Charles I.* The house 
stands on high ground, in a small but 
pleasant park, and has 4 uniform fronts, 
built about a central court. It continued 
to be the seat of the Harrisons till the 
middle of the 18th cent., when it passed 
by marriage to Charles, 3rd Visct. Towns- 
hend, Secretary of State to Greorge II. 

Brlckendon is a liberty in All Saints 
par. 1^ m. S. of Hertford. The manor 
belonged to the monks of Waltham at the 
Dom. Survey, and was held by them till 
the Dissolution. Edward VI. granted it 
to John Aleyne, and it has since passed 
through many hands. Brickendon is a 
secluded little hamlet, with a good old 
farm-house ; JBrlckendonbury, the fine seat 
of Mrs. Ellice, approached from Hertford 
by a noble avenue over a mile long ; and 
farther S. what remains of the Bricken- 
don Woods. 

Little Amwellj another liberty in All 
Saints par., is noticed, with Haileyhwryf 
under Amwell, 

HERTINGFORDBURY, Herts, 
beautifully situated on the Maran, 1 m. 
W. of Hertford; and a stat. on the 
Gt. N. Rly. (Hertford and Welwyn br.) 
Pop. 828. Inn, the White Hart, a con- 
venient country inn, by the river, mill, 
and Panshanger Park. 

PansTumger, the main attraction of 
^ertingfordbury, is noticed under that 
heading. Hertingfordbury is hardly a 
village ; there are a few houses gathered 
about the ch., a few more at Cole GhreeUj 
If m. W., where also is a rly. stat., and 
others in the hamlets of Roxford, on the 
Lea, 1^ m. S.W. of Hertingfordbury ch., 
Eason Green, and Lilly Green, between 
Roxford and Cole Green. 

Hertingfordbury Church, St. Mary, 
stands on high ground E. of the vill. It 
is an old rough-cast vUlage ch., not 

* "15 April 1043.— Near the town of Hertford, 
I went to see Sir J. Haxrison hia house new built." 
—Evelyn, Diary, 



materially altered by recent restorations. 
It consists of a nave with an aisle and 
the Co wper chapel on the N., chancel, and, 
at the W. end, a tower with slate roof 
and short slender spire. The body of the 
ch. is Dec, with some Per p.. windows 
inserted on the S. ; the chancel E.E. ; the 
Cowper chapel brick and modem. The int. 
is plain, partially restored, and has open 
seats, a carved reading desk, and Dec. font 
— all recent. Monts. — On S. of chancel. Sir 
Wm. Harrington, with recumbent effigies 
in alabaster of the knight and hi? wife, 
arms, and a long rhyming inscription. 
George Mynne, of Hertingfordbury, d. 
1581, kneeling effigies of himself and 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Wroth, of Durance, who took to her 2nd 
husband Nicholas Boteler, Esq., and d. 
1613. N. side An elaborate mont. with 
recumbent effigy of Lady Calvert, d. 
1622. There are also-many: tablets in the 
nave and aisle to the Keightleys and 
other old families, and one (on S. wall) 
to Sir Gore Ouseley, Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary to Persia, d. Nov. 1844. The 
Cowper chapel is devoted to monts. of 
the Cowper family. The most important 
is that by Roubiliac to Spencer Cowper, 
one of the Justices of the Common Pleas, 
d. 1727. Besides Panshanger, the prin- 
cipal seats are Woolmers (W. H. Wode- 
house, Esq.), near Lilly Green; Cole 
Green Home (J. C. Allen, Esq.) ; and 
Moat Home (Capt. J. W. J. Gifford). 

HESTON, MiDDx. (anc. Hestune), 
about lOJ m. W. of Hyde Park Corner, by 
road ; If m. N. from the Hounslow Stat, 
of the L. and S.W. Rly., and a like dis- 
tance S. from the Southall Stat, of the 
Gt.W. Rly. ; pop. 2840. The entire parish, 
which includes Hounslow and the chief 
part of Spring Grove, the cavalry bar- 
racks, and the large Roman Catholic 
orphanage at North Hyde, had 8432 
inhab. in 1871. 

Heston was of old famous for its 
fertility. Long before his time, writes 
Camden, it furnished bread to the royal 
table ; and Norden described it as 

" A most fertile place of wheate, yet not so much 
to be commended for the quantitie, as for quali- 
tie ; for the wheate is most pure, accompted the 
purest in many shires ; and therefore Queen Eliza- 
beth hath the most part of her provision from 
tliat place for manchet for liei Highuees's own 
diet) as is reported." 
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Heston maintains its reputation for 
fine wheat, and large crops are grown, 
but vegetables and fruit for the London 
market now obtain a large and increas- 
ing share of attention. The bulk of the 
IMipulation is dependent on the farms and 
market gardens, but brickmaking employs 
many. The village consists of three or 
four irregular streets converging upon a 
dirty little triangular Green, in the centre 
of which is a shabby brick pound, and 
just off it the ch. About the vill. are a 
few old timber-framed houses. There are 
several good old brick residences — the 
vicarage by the ch. is a comfortable- 
looking example — one or two stately 
mansions, and many cottages, both good 
and bad. The vill. and the lanes are rich 
in large elm and walnut trees, and the 
level meadows look green and flourishing. 

The Chvrchf St. Leonard, lies a little 
to the E. of the Green. The entrance to 
the ch.-yard is by a large picturesque old 
oak lioh'patef with one wide door turning 
on a central pivot, and self-closing by 
means of a rude pulley-wheel in the 
roof, and a stone weight enclosed ia an 
iron frame — a primitive but eftective 
piece of machinery, Heston ch. was one 
of the most interesting in this part of 
Middlesex. In the main Perp., having 
l)ecn plainly rebuilt on the lines of an 
older ch., it contained some features of 
each distinct period of ecclesiastical 
architecture. The S. arcade of the nave 
and S. aisle were E.E., the aisle opening 
by a Norm, arch into a Perp. chapel, or 
chancel aisle ; the N. aisle, much wider 
than the S., was Dec. The chancel, with 
its chapels, the tower, and porches were 
Perp. Hoofs, vestiges of tl^ rood stair- 
case, and other interesting details, re- 
mained in fair preservation. In 1866 the 
ch., with the exception of the tower, was 
levelled to the ground, in spite of earnest 
protests by architects and archseologists, 
and a new ch. erected from the designs of 
Mr. J. Bellamy, partly on the old founda- 
tions, but larger, affording 650 instead of 
r>00 sittings. It is of Kentish rag, with 
Bath-stone dressings ; Early Dec. in style ; 
and comprises nave and chancel, with 
double aisles of equal height to each; 
W. tower, and N. and S. porches. Some 
parts of the old ch. have been copied, 
and some of the shafts and other parts 
rochiselled and worked up in the new 



building, — but divested of all archsBO- 
logical value. The tower is, however, 
the old one, and good of its kind ; Perp. 
of 3 storeys, with large W. window, and 
an angle turret carried well above the 
battlements. The large wooden W. porch 
is a copy of the old one. Obs, the nearly 
perfect stoup by the W. door. The int, is 
spacious, lofty, and light. Some of the 
windows are nUed with painted glass. In 
the chancel is a curious onus to Mordecai 
Bownell, vicar, and wife Constance (d, 
1581). The figure of the man with six 
children kneeling before him is lost. The 
woman is lying in bed covered with a 
worked counterpane, on which is laid an 
infant in swaddling-clothes ; by her head 
is an angel ; above her the demi-figore of 
the Saviour, with the rt. hand raised in 
benediction.* Two or three inscribed 
brasses are of no particular interest 
There are also some monU. of the Ghilds 
family, of Osterley. The font, large and 
octagonal, is worth looking at : the carved 
oak cover is later. 

From the back of the ch.-yard there is 
a pleasant walk of about a mile, eastward, 
by tall elms, and across a wheat-field, to 
Gbterley House, of which a notice will 
be found under that heading. 

Anthony Collins, the celebrated free- 
thinking writer and controversialist, and 
correspondent of John Locke, is said to 
have been bom at Heston, June 21, 1676: 
his father resided many years at Heston, 
and was buried in the ch., where two of 
his sisters were baptized, but Anthony 
himself was baptized in Isleworth ch. 

Heston House, a handsome brick man- 
sion at the turn of the road to Cranford, 
is the scat of Mrs. Rowland Hooper. 
Other seats are Heston Hall (J. B. 
Hogarth, Esq.), and BuUtrode House 
(Mrs. Robinson). 

Sutton^ a hamlet, S. of Heston vill., 
contains some good houses, among others 
the Manor Honse (Captam A. W. Cole), 
and Sutton Hofise (P. Watson, Bsq.) 

North Hyde, 1 m. N.W. of Heston, is 
another hamlet. Here are extensive 
brickfields, and St. Mary's Roman 
Catholic Orphanage for B<^^ a large 
establishment under the charge of 
Brothers of Charity frpm Malines in 



* See eng. and deicription in Tnaiw of Lowl 
and Middx. AzuhtooL Aiwd»tkMi» voL iL, pu SID. 
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Belgium : at the census of 1871 there 
were 411 boys in the house. 

HIGH BARNET {see Babnet). 

HIGH BEECH, Epping Fobest, 

a great resort for holiday-makers and ex- 
cursionists ; 2 m. N.W. from the Loughton 
Stat, of the Gt. E. Rly. (Epping and Ongar 
line) : take the lane opposite Loughton 
Stat., and keep along it till tempted by a 
bit of open forest on the 1., cross the 
Epping road, and High Beech Hill and 
the King's Oak are about i m. due N. 

High Beech Green is a hamlet and 
eccl. dist. (pop. 636) of Waltham Abbey, 
from which it is 3 m. S.E. It is a straggling 
collection of houses and cottages, with 
a small brick ch., St. Paul, built in 1836, 
and of no sort of interest. Near it are 
Beech HUl Park (R. Edwards, Esq.), 
Fairrnead Lodge (E. Bartholomew, Esq.), 
was, 1791 — 1833, the residence of William 
Sotheby, author of 'Orestes,* and trans- 
lator of the * Iliad,' * Oberon,' etc., Walls- 
grove House (T. C. Baring, Esq., M.P.), 
the Manor House (C. W. H. Sotheby, 
Esq.), and Alder Grove Lodge (Prince 
Lucicn Bonaparte). On the Loughton 
side of Beech Hill, by the Epping road, 
and serving as a chapel-of-ease to Lough- 
ton ch., an elegant little ch., St. Mary, 
was erected in 1872, from the designs of 
Mr. A. W. Blomfield. It is of stone, 
E.E. in style, cruciform, with a semi- 
circular apse, in which are seven lancet 
windows, a tower and tall stone spire at 
the N.W., and a stone porch at the S.W. 
From many spots amidst the old forest 
trees the ch. peeps out very prettily, and 
its spire is a landinark for miles around. 

But the great attraction is the forest 
scenery. High Beech being the finest por- 
tion of Epping Forest left unenclosed. 
The central feature of the district is High 
Beech Hill, an outlier of Bagshot Sand, 
here attaining an elevation of 769 ft.. 
From its brow is seen a broad srv^eep of 
undulating forest ; and in the distance, 
looking across Waltham Abbey, whose 
tower and town strengthen and vivify 
the mid-landscape, the eye wanders un- 
obstructed along the valley of the Lea 
and over the wooded demesnes of Herts 
to the dim uplands of distant Cambridge- 
shire, and round to the hills of Surrey 
and Kent ; whilst fi'om the heights south- 



ward, by the parsonage and Lappit's Hill, 
the view extends by way of Middlesex 
and the Surrey downs, to where. — 

« Beyond the lodge, the City lies, beneath its drift 
of smoke " * 

Tennyson was dwelling here — at Beech 
Hill House, since pulled down — when 
he wrote his * Talking Oak,' and grander 
*Lock8ley Hall,' and something of the 
local colouring was derived from his 
forest ramblings, " hidden to the knees in 
fern." High Beech, too, for awhile gave 
shelter to John Clare, who was brought 
to Dr. Allen's private lunatic asylum, 
Fairmead House, July 16, 1837, " a large 
establishment consisting of half a dozen 
houses connected together and surrounded 
by large gardens."! The son of Thomas 
Campbell, the poet, was at this time an 
inmate of the asylum, and Clare's constant 
companion in walks which after a time 
he was permitted to take about the forest. 
Clare wrote many little half-crazy poems 
expressive of his delight in the scenery : — 

*' I love the Forest and its airy bounds. 
Where friendly Campbell takes his daily rounds. 

» » * * 

I love to see the Beech Hill mounting high» 
The brook without a bridge, and nearly dry. 
There's Buckett's Hill, a place of furze and 
douds," etc. 

But after four years' trial he tired of the 
place, or of confinement, and started off, 
July 20, 1841, without a penny in his 
pocket, to walk to his native North- 
borough in Northamptonshire, which he 
reached, worn out with hunger and fatigue, 
on the evening of the 23rd. He was tfoon 
after taken to the County Lunatic Asylum, 
where he remained till his death, May 20, 
1864. 

On the E. side of High Beech Hill is 
the Mng's Oak Inn, the head-quarters 
of holiday-makers, and in the summer a 
crowded and noisy place, especially on 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday srfter- 
noons. The King's Oak is the meet for 
the counterfeit Easter Hunt, i&e EppiNa 
FOBBST.) Near the King's Oak Inn is 
an old stump, of late called Harold's Oak, 
from which the inn perhaps took its sign, 
The Bobin Hood^ the rival inn, is by the 
Loughton lane. By the hill-foot is an 
excavation locally known as Dick Turpi n's 
Cave, from a tradition that it was one of 

* Tennyson, Talking Oak. 
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the lurking-places of that notorions high- 
wayman: this part of the forest had of 
old an evil reputation in that direction. 

Beyond High Beech Hill, to the Wake 
Arms on the Epping roafl, about I4 m., 
you may explore a charming bit of wild 
forcHt, guided by a winding forest road, 
and keeping the highroad well to your 
rt. Rough and broken, in parts open, 
elsewhere thick with pollard oaks and 
hornbeams, and an ever-vaiying under- 
growth of hollies, thorns, and sloes, rose 
bushes, sweetbriars, and brambles, and 
not wanting many an unlopj)ed beech, 
oak, or ash, its sunny glades and gentle 
undulations reveal as you wander on a 
thousand peeps of sylvan loveliness. Deep 
moist dells rich in fungi, or banks of furze, 
fern, and heaths, foxgloves, and honey- 
suckles tempt your admiration at every 
turn, song-birds are on every spray, the 
call of the cuckoo is heard the summer 
through, and not unfrequently you may 
catch a glimpse of a nimble woodpecker, 
blue-tit, or wryneck. A mile beyond the 
Wake Arms is the earthwork known as 
Amhreihiry Bankn. (Jke that heading.) 

Beech Wood is on the other (IS.) side 
of High Beech Hill. Of no great extent, 
you might fancy it a fragment stolen from 
Minstead or I^yndhurst by some good fairy 
before the New Forest was despoiled. 
Certainly it is the finest piece of wild 
beech wood for many miles round London. 
The beeches are not of such venerable an- 
tic^uity, and have no such gnarled and 
rugged boles, or wild fantastic roots, as 
those of Bumham ; but then, unlike 
the Bumham beeches, they are all un- 
lopped, and have sent out their free- 
grown branches high and wide as nature 
prompted. (Generally they arc well-grown, 
many are large, and some veritable giants. 

All this part of the forest is as full of 
charm to the naturalist as to the lover of 
forest scenery. Some 16 or 16 varieties of 
ferns still flourish here, though within the 
last 10 or 12 years several of the choicer 
kinds, and among them the Osmunda 
regalis, lady's fern, and black spleen- 
wort, have been extirpated. Botanists 
describe the locality as remarkably rich 
in flowering plants and fungi ; and butter- 
fly collectors and entomologists generally 
find it a productive hunting-ground. Out 
of 120 kinds of V)irds which have been 
observed in Epping Forest, by far the 



larger part haunt the pnrliens of High 
! Beech. By day the common song-birdth- 
and some that are far from common- 
abound; by night the air is vocal with 
nightingales. Not with nightingales alone, 
however ; this is a very paradise of owld, 
who are as noisy as they are nnmerona. 
At intervals may be heard the whir of the 
night-jar ; and bats abound (though they 
are silent messengers of the nigbt). Hr. 
Newman names 7 kinds of bats as codli 
mon here. 

HIGHGATE, Middx., a Buborbui 
Tillage on the Great North Road, 6 m. from 
the Gen. Post Office by road, 4^ m. from 
King's Cross by the Gt. N. Rly. (Highgrte 
and Edgware line): pop. 5339. Inns: 
Gate HoHite, opposite the Grammar School ; 
Wre^tlern and Red Lwn, at N. end of the 
town ; Fox and Chrorrn, West Hill. 

Highgate occupies the summit of Hamih 
stead s " sister hill," at the junction of the 
two main northern roads, — ^from Ozfoid 
Street by way of Tottenham Court Boad, 
and Islin^on through Holloway,— the 
summit being reached by the steep aoeli* 
vities of'Highgate Rise and Higbnte 
Hill. The two roads meet in the High 
Street, where begins the North Town, a 
broad highway lined with private dwdl- 
ings, shops, and inns, and having at the 
commencement the Grammar School oa 
one side, the Gatehouse Tavem on the 
other, and terminating in the slope of 
North Hill. On the W., by the junction 
of the roads, are the Grove and Gtreen, 
where was the large pond referred to 
below, now filled up and planted. The 
Green, bordered by groves of ancient elmi^ 
seems to have been the centre of the 
original village, and the place where the 
villagers met for nu'al games and holiday 
diversions. Thus, the Whitsun Morris 
dancers, in 'Jack Drum's Entertainment 
1601, sing,— 

" Let na be leene on Hygate Green, 
To dance for the hononr of HoUowajy." 

Lanes run off rt. and L, from the Gram- 
mar School to Hornsey, from the Gat^ 
house to Hampstcad, main road and lanea 
being alike lined with good old tree- 
embowered houses, m(xlem villas with 
bright gardens, and comfortable cottages; 
not without signs of dirt and poverty, 
but, as a wholCi a healthy, prosperoiu^ 
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pleasant place, as Norden, who evi- 
ly knew it well, described it nearly 
i centuries ago : 

pon this hill is moet pleasant dwelling, vet 
» pleasant as healthful ; for the expert inha- 
bs here report that divers who have been long 
1 with sickness, not curable by physicke, have 
hort time repayred their health by that sweet 
urie aire. At this place — Comwalleys Era. 
a very f aire house, from which he may with 
delight beholde the statelie citie of London, 
ninster, Greenwich, the famous river of 
lyse, and the country towards the south verie 

ater writers are agreed as to the beauty 
he prospect of the '* statelie citie," 
the Tacant spaces whence the view 
obtainable have been so enclosed or 
: over that it is now hard to find a 
able stand-point, nnless it be on a 
etop. A glimpse of London may be 
ht from the summit of the hill, by 
Sidney Waterlow's ; a broader view 

the archway-bridge in Homsey 
From the upper parts of the 
tery different portions of London 

be seen; but the best view is 
3d from the terrace behind Highgate 
ch, which is not, however, alwayi^ 
jsible. There is a pleasant prospect, 
gh not over London, from " Peacock's 
I" (by the birch-tree), where Jack- 
Lane runs off from Southwood Lane 
t this will soon be lost, as it is " to 
t on building leases," under the name 
rathwood Lawn. Like Hampstead, 
.gate Hill is a mass of London clay 
a cap of Bagshot sand, at the^highest 
: 426 ft. above the Ordnance datum. 

ighgate, a hill over which is a passage, and at 
p of the same hill is a gate ^trough which all 

{taasengecrs have their waie ; the plaoe taketh 
ime of this high gate on the hill, which gate 
ected at the alteration of the way, which was 

E. of Highgate. When the way was turned 
lie said hill to leade through the parke of the 
y of London, as now it doth, there was in 

thereof, a toll raised upon such as passed 
ay with carriage. And for that no passenger 
. escape without paying toU by reason of the 
as of the way, this gate was raised through 

of neoeesitie all travellers pass. This toll is 
urmed of the said Bishop at £40 per annum. " f 

sons thinks the derivation from this 
gate, or gate upon the hill, ** suffi- 
ly satisfactory, supported as it is by 
the toll-gate of the Bp. of London 
ig stood from time immemorial on 

Norden, Spec. Brit : Middlesex, 4to, 1598. 
Norden, Juid., p. 22. 



the summit of the hill." On the other 
hand, it has been suggested that this is 
an example of the use of the word gate 
in the sense of road, Highgate meaning 
the highroad.* 

The Gatehouse was a brick biylding ex- 
tending across the road from the Gate- 
house tavern to the burial-ground by the 
old chapel. The gateway through which 
the traffic passed had two floors over it, 
the access to which was by a staircase on 
the E. side. Of old, the gateway is said 
to have been only wide enough to allow a 
pack-horse with its side-loads to pass 
through, and though afterwards widened 
for carriages, the arch was so low that 
waggons with high loads had to be taken 
through the yard in the rear of the Gate- 
house tavem.t To remedy the inconve- 
nience the gatehouse was taken down and 
the roadway widened in 1769, and an ordi- 
nary turnpike gate substituted. On the 
front of the gatehouse was a stone inscribed 
A.D. 1886, l^t judging from the engrav- 
ings it had no title to any such antiquity, 
being probably of about the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. The road was, however, in 
existence in the middle of the 14th cent., 
and tiie bishops had the right to demand 
toll on horses and cattle. Our older writers 
tell a curious story of the formation of the 
road, which Fuller epitomized in his odd 
way :— 

** A namdeas Hermit (dwelling in the hermitage 
where now the School is) on his own cost, caused 
gravel to be digged in the top of Highgate Hill, 
where now is a fair pond of water ; and therewith 
made a causeway^ from Highgate to Islington : a 
two-handed charity, providing water on the hill, 
where it was wanting, and deannees in the vale, 
which before, especiaUy in winter, was passed with 
much molestation." t 

In 1S68, Edward IIL granted to Wm. 
Phelippe, in consideration of " the pious 
motive which, for the advantage of our 
people passing through the highway be- 
tween Heghgate and Smithfelde, in many 
places notoriously miry and deep, you 
unremittingly and continually exert in 
the emendation and support of that way 
in wood and sand, and other things of 
that nature necessary thereto, at your 
own cost," the privilege of taking customs 

* Taylor, Words and Places, p. 252. 

t Priokett, Hist, of Highgate, p. 13 ; Tomlins, 
Perambulation of Islington, p. 88. 

t Fuller, Worthies of England; Middlesex^ 
Camden and Noidfixi ^irtVte \a ^a^wa&A ^wsw 
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of all persons using the road for mer- i 
chandise ; the said toll to Ikj applied only 
to the reparation of the road, and to cease 
altogether and not be levied after the end 
of the year.* Mr. Tomlins suggests that 
this Wm. Phelippe was probably Fuller's 
*• nameless hermit," and he quotes various 
authorities in proof that hermits were 
often employed as toll-collectors and en- 
gaged in repairing roads. To the hermit- 
age at Highgate there are several refer- 
ences. The Bp. of London in 1386 collated 
" William Litchfield, a poor hermit weighed 
down by poverty and age .... to the 
office of the custody of our Chapel of 
Highgate, beside our Park of Hareng, and 
of the house to the same chapel annexed, 
by other poor hermits hitherto used to be 
kept," for the term of his life. The last 
hermit mentioned is William Forte, who 
received a grant of the hermitage for his 
life in 1631. The Hermitage House was 
granted by Queen Elizabeth in 1577 to 
John Farnehame, one of her gentlemen 
pensioners.! 

Till within the memory of the passing 
generation a toll of another kind was 
levied at the Gatehouse : — 

" Some o'er thy Thamia row the ribbon'd fair. 
Others along the safer turnpike fly ; 
tionie Richmond Hill aaoend, some scud to Ware^ 
And many to the steep of Highgate hie. 
Ask ye. Boeotian sliacfes I the reason why ? 
'Tis to the worship of the solemn Horn, 
Orasp'd in the holy hand of Mystery, 
In whose dread name both men and maids are 

sworn, 
And consecrate the oath with draught and dance 

till mom." I 

Byron wrote these lines in Thebes, and 
partly, perhaps, from imperfect recollec- 
tion, partly from the exigences of rhyme, 
somewhat overstated the accompaniments 
of the once famous Highgate Uath, The 
oath was consecrated with libations of 
wine, but not often with dance till morn. 
Highgate was the halting-place of stage- 
coaches to and from the North, and it had 
come to be the established custom, when 
coaches drew up at the inn doors, to invite 
passengers to aUght and enter for refresh- 

* Patent Rolls, 87 Edw. TIL, printed by Tom- 
lins, Perambulation of Islington, p. 34. 

t Newcourt, Repertorium, L, p. 654; Tomlins, 
p. 37. 

X Byron, ChUde Harold, Canto i., 70. Washing- 
ton Irving describes his Stout Gentleman as one 
*' who has seen the world, and been sworn in at 
HighgSito.'* 



mcnt. They were led into " the parlour," 
and the subject of the freedom of High- 
gate introduced. If the perBon addressed 
betrayed ignorance of the oath, he was 
told that all who passed through Highgate 
must be sworn and admitted to the free- 
dom. The horm were brought in by the 
landlord, and compliance was generally 
extorted from some of the company, the 
fine on admission being a bottle of wine, 
or <' draughts round in some meaner 
liquor : in 1761 the fee was " a shilling 
for the oath, to be spent among the com- 
pany." The horns were a pair of ram^i, 
stag's, or bullock's horns, moimted on a 
pole about 5 ft. high. The person to be 
sworn placed his right hand on one of tbe 
horns, when the landlord or his deputy, 
after proclaiming ^* Silence 1 *' proceeded to 
deliver his charge. This was a rude jocolir 
injunction to the effect that the new free- 
man must *' Take notice what I now s^j 
to you, for that is the first word of joor 
oath, — ^mind that / . . . . You must not 
eat brown bread while yon can get whiter 
except you like the brown the best. Yoi 
must not drink small beer while yoa cm 
get strong, except, etc. Ton most not 
kiss the maid while you can kiss the mli- 
tress, except you like the maid the bes^ 
or have the chance to kiss theln both;" 
and more to the same effect, concluding 
with, " And now, my son, kiss the bonik 
or a pretty girl if you see one here, aai 
so be free of Highgate." The '* piiTileipa," 
as they, were called, seem to haye b«nt 
comparatively late and coarse additioBi 
In its main features the oath was pzet^ 
much the same in the earHest knon 
account of it *— a * Song by the Landkid 
of the Horns,' introduced in the- panto- 
mime of ' Harlequin Teagne/ at the HiJ* 
market Theatre, August 1742 — as it 1M 
when dying out a century later. 

*' An old and respectable inhaUtaat of th* vfflhp 
says that 60 [now 100] yean ago upwanb d. m 
stages stopped every day at the Red Uon, andlhrt 

out of every 5 passengers 8 were Bwom ii 

old inhabitant, who fonnezly kept a 
house, says, ' In my time nobodv oame to \ 

in anything of a carriage, without beiL^ 

upon to be swom-in. There waa so miiohdoiMk 
this way at one period, that I was dilfged tolfiii 



* In Bamaby's Journal ritinerBjiiim,i6S8^ PL l| 
drinking out of the crooked hom («onui Ifffi^ 
mm) at Highgate is mentioned, bat nottdtafjiHil 
of the oath ; it is, however, notloed In tmwM 
Orade for 1737. 
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ts a swearer-m. I have swom-in from 100 to 
I a day. Bodies of tailors used to come up 
rom town, bringing 5 or 6 new shopmatee to 
om [St. Monday was usually chosen by thi« 
of novitiatesj ; and 1 have repeatedly had 
!S of ladies and gentlemen in private carriages 
up purposely to be made free of Highgate in 
ime way.'— Officers of tiie guards and other 
ents repeatedly came to the Qate House and 
for * the horns.' Dinner parties were formed 
for the purpose of initiating strangers ; and 
s-requisites for admission to sundir conviviid 
ies now no more, the freedom of Highgate 
idispensable." * 

hen Hone wrote (1826) there were 
licensed houses in this village, and at 

of these houses the horns are kept 
:he oath administered." In 1842 the 

though "still occasionally "t ^' 
jtered, was fast falling into disuse — 
onsequence of the loss of the stage- 

1 traffic from the opening of the rail- 
. It is now a mere tradition. When 
)ath was customary, a pair of horns 
ixed over the door of every inn ; now 
one house (the Green Dragon) has 
3 outside, and only two (the Gate- 
3 and the Cooper's Arms) possess the 
aal staff and horns inside. Much has 
written as to the origin of the custom, 
most probable suggestion is that a 
Df horns mounted on a stadBE was the 
leeper's symbol of authority for taking 
)n sheep and cattle passing through 
ate, and the possession and exhibition 
is symbol led in process of time to 
Durlesque of taking toll of human 
Hers, and conferring on them, by 
e of the horns, the freedom of High- 

e formation of this road over the hill 

2 place of the earlier one by Crouch 
Muswell Hill, and Friem Bamet, if 
ts not the origin of the village, was 
lain cause of its growth into import- 
Prior to its construction, Highgate 

mly known as a portion of Hornsey, 
vas for the greater part covered with 
'oods of Hornsey or Haringey Park, 
sarly history of the manor, Hornsey 



ane, Eveiy Day Book, 1826, voL ii., pp. 81, 
[one's is the beist and fullest account of the 
ate oath, and that from which all later 
its are taken. He carefully collected aU the 
lation then obtainable at Highgate, and en- 
his narrative with a capital cut of Swearing 
) Homa, by George Cruikshank, the scene 
the parlour of the Fox and Crown, and Hone 
f the chief performer, 
ickett, Highgate. 



Park and Lodge Hill, the Bishop of Lon- 
I don's house, at the N.E. angle of what is 
now known as Bishop's Wood, will be 
found under Hornsey. Of the Wood 
I itself the chief portion left is Bishop's 
I Wood, opposite Caen Wood, at the junc- 
tion of Highgate and Hampstead. {See 
Caen Wood.) A smaller fragment, 
known as HigJigate Wood^ remains on 
the L of Southward Lane, near the Wood- 
man inn (much cut up in forming the 
Highgate and Edgware Rly.)» and a piece, 
somewhat less injured, at the end of Wood 
Lane. 

Sir Roger Cholmeley, Lord Chief Justice 
of the King's Bench under Edward VI., 
having been dismissed from his high office 
and imprisoned by Queen Mary, for his 
share in drawing up the late king's will, 
by which Mary was disinherited, on his 
liberation withdrew from public life and 
retired to Hornsey. Here, as his days 
were drawing to an end, he resolved to 
devote his property to the foundation of 
" a Publique and Free Grammar School." 
For this purpose he obtained, in 1666, 
charters of Queen Elizabeth, licensing him 
to found and erect a grammar school at 
his own charges ; and a grant from Bp. 
Grindall of the Hermitage chapel. High- 
gate, and two acres of ground. Later he 
procured a transfer of Famham's lease of 
the Hermitage House. Cholmeley died 
soon after completing his arrangements, 
but his trustees carried out his purpose. 
The first stone of the school and chapel 
was laid in July 1576, the buildings were 
completed in Sept. 1678. The chapel was 
to serve not the school only, but to be a 
chapel-of-ease to Hornsey par., for the use 
of the inhabitants of Highgate, the school- 
master being the minister, who was to 
teach and read prayers there on all meet 
and convenient seasons, ^' saving that on 
any the first Sunday of every month in the 
year the said schoolmaster shall not say 
the morning prayer in the said chapel, 
because the inhabitants of the said town 
or hamlet of Highgate," are on that day 
required to resort to their parish church, 
"to hear common prayers and sermons, 
and to receive holy communion there." 

The chapel served this double purpose 
for more than 160 years. In 1833, having 
become dilapidated, the old chapel was 
pulled down ; Highgate was. 1834, created 
aneccle8L8Atvci8l^\.i\a\.,«£i^^\ifc^ <iJcsa^is^ 
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Ht. Michael's, erected on a different site. 
The Old Chapel, always a mean building, 
had been so often altered as to be alto- 
ffether without architectural character or 
pictures lueneas. Inside there were a few 
interesting monts., two or three of which 
were re-erected in St. Michael's and 
Homsey churches ; that of Chief Justice 
Sir Francis Pembcrton, d. 1699. was re- 
moved to Cambridge, others were lost.* 

The Highgate Grammar School under- 
went various fortunes, but never acquired 
a high reputation : Nicholas Kowe was, 
perhaps, the most celebrated of its scho- 
lars. In 1824 it was remodelled ; under 
the mastership of Dr. J. Bradley Dyne, it 
was greatly raised in character, and at his 
retirement in 1873 was in a more pros- 
perous state than at any previous period. 
Of Cholmeley's school-buildings every 
vestige has long disappeared. A new 
Bchooi-house was l»uilt in 1819, but it was 
an insignificant and inadequate structure, 
and was taken down, and the present 
handsome group of buildings erected in 
1866—68, from the designs of Mr. F. C. 
Cockerell. The buildings comprise school, 
chapel, and library, and are of good 
red brick, with stone mouldings, pierced 
parapets, and dressings. The school-house 
is Collegiate in style, the entrance being 
marked by a gable in which is a sundial, 
while over the doorway are three small 
bas-reliefs. The schoolroom is large^ 
well-proportioned, and has a good open 
roof. The chapel is early French Gothic, 
has an apsidal chancel, with 5 memorial 
lancet windows, and a slender fl6che. 
The chapel was the gift of Mr. G. A. 
Crawley; the library was built by old 
scholars. 

The chapel occupies in part the site of 
the old Highgate chapel, but includes 
part of the old burial-ground, and covers 
the vault in which lie the remains of the 
poet COLEBIDGE. To preserve this intact, 
the chapel was constructed with a crypt, 
into which is an external entrance from 
the W. Descending a flight of steps, the 
visitor sees behind an open grating, a 
range of small square marble tablets, 
with initials marking the place of the 



* LyBons and Prickett give ample notes of the 
montd. in the chapel ; and in the Brit. Mas. (Add. 
M88. 7943> is a txdl list of the epitaphs in the Old 
Chapel ibariai-giound. 



coffins : 8. T. C. (the poet) ; S. C. (big 
wife) ; S. N. C. (his daughter Sara) ; 
H. N. C. (Henry Nelson Coleridee, the 
poet's nephew and his daughter s hus- 
band); and H. C. (Herbert Coleridge, the 
poet's grandson, buried here in 1861). 

Highgate Churchy St. Michael, stands 
some little distance S. of the old chapel and 
school, facing the entrance to the Grove. 
It is of white brick and stone, well-built, 
spacious, and lofty; comprises nave and 
aisles withclerestorey,buttre8ses,crocketed 
pinnacles, and pierosd parapet, chancel 
with large 5-light E. window, and at the 
W. end a tower and octagonal stone spire. 
The style is an impure Perp. (it was con- 
secrated in Nov. 1832), The archt. wai 
Mr. Lewis Vulliamy. Occupying nearly 
the highest point of EUghgate Hill, its 
tall spire is conspicuous for miles around. 
The int. of the church is convenient^ and 
well-kept, but in no way remarkaible. The 
only mont. to be noted is a marble tablet 
with a long insc. to ** Samuki* Tayloi 
COLBBIDGE, Poet, Philosopher, The(>> 
logian," d. July 26, 1834. " This tnily 
great and good man resided for the last 
19 years of his life in this hamlet," and 
"James and Ann GiLUnan, the friends 
v^th whom he lived during the abore 
period,'' add, with other commendation, 
that he was "the gentlest and kindeai 
teacher ; the most engaging home-oom- 
panion." 

The house in which Coleridge roent 
these 19 years^ and in whieh he aied, 
was the third house in the Orore, facing 
the church, a roomy, respectable brick 
dwelling, with a good garden behind, and 
a grand outlook Londonwards. In fnmt 
of the house is a grove of stately ehns, 
beneath which the poet used to pace in 
meditative mood, discoursing in unend- 
ing monologue to some earnest listener 
like Irving or Hare, or an older friend like 
Wordsworth or Lamb. The house remaini 
almost unaltered ; the elms too are there, 
but four or five years ago some Vandal 
deprived them of their heads. 

" Coleridge lives in th« Grove «t Highgate^ wilk 
a friendly family who have mum and wnAiiM 
enough to know that tb«r do thesnaelvea an honoor 
bylooldngaftertheoomiortaof vooli amaa. Bk 
room looks upon a delioioaajpnMpect. .... Bsn 
he caltivates his flowexs, and has a L«t of hMs to 
his pensioners, who oome to bronUaat wHli hfaa 
He may be seen taking his daily stroll up tad 
down, with his black ooat and whtt6 loak% an^ • 
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book in his hand ; and is a great aequaintanoe of 
tlie little children." * 

" Coleridge sat on the brow of Highgate, in those 
years, looking down on London and its smoke 
tumult, like a sage escaped from the inanity of 

life's battle sat there as a kind of Magus, 

girt in mystery and enigma ; his Dodona oak grove 
(Mr. Gillman's house at Highgate) whispering 
strange things, uncertain whether oracles or jargon. 
... He would stroll about the pleasant ganlen 
with you, sit in the pleasant rooms of the place,— 
perhaps take you to his own peculiar room, high 
up, with a rearward view, which was the chief 
Tiew of all." f 

Of the other churches, St. Ann'Sj Brook- 
field, Highgate Rise, is not in Highgate 
par., Brookfield being an eccl. dist. of St. 
Pancras. The ch., a neat Gothic one, with 
painted glass windows, was erected in 
1852, by Miss Burnett, as a memorial of her 
brother, — Miss (now Baroness) Burdett- 
Coutts giving the site, and a fine peal 
of bells. AU Saints, North Hill, is a 
pretty little cruciform ch., with a bell- 
cote, early French Gothic in style, erected 
in 1865 from the designs of A. W. Blom- 
field, and enlarged in 1875. The Presby- 
terian chapel in Southwood Lane is 
interesting as having been founded as 
early as 1622. Like many of the old 
Presbyterian churches it became Unitarian 
• in creed ; and had among its' ministers 
David Williams, " the High-priest of Na- 
ture," noteworthy as the founder of the 
Literary Fund, Rochmont Barbauld (hus- 
band of Mrs. Barbauld), and Alex.Crombie, 
LL.D., a man of some literary celebrity. 
In 1814 it passed into the hands of 
the Baptists. The handsome Gothic ch. 
on the summit of the hill near St. 
Michael's ch., is a Congregational ch., 
erected in 1860, and since enlarged. The 
large brick building, cruciform and Ro- 
manesque, opposite the Archway tavern, 
at the foot of Highgate Hill, is a Wesleyan 
ch., built in 1873 from the designs of Mr. 
J. Johnson. 

Immediately behind* St. Michael's ch., 
and falling rapidly away to the S., with, 
from the upper parts a good view over 
London, is Highgate Cemetery ^ the most 
beautifully situated of all the suburban 
cemeteries, and one of the most crowded. 
Consecrated in 1839, and since greatly 
extended, it has received a large share of 



* Leigh Hunt, Lord Byron and some of his Con- 
temporaries, 1828, vol. ii., p. 58. 
t Carlyle, Life of John Sterling, 1852, p. 68, 



the men of mark who have passed away 
in these 36 years. Strolling leisurely about 
the walks, the visitor cannot but be struck 
as his eye glances along the forest of 
monuments, with the many names familiar 
in art, science, and literature, in the pulpit 
or on the sta^e, in public or in social life, 
from men like Lyndhurst and Faraday, 
down to Wombwell and Tom Sayers — 
the latter having by no means the least 
conspicuous monts. 

The ch. and cemetery occupy the site of 
the Mansion Hovse, erected by Sir Wm, 
Ashurst, Lord Mayor in 1694, and after- 
wards the seat of Sir Alan Chambre, 
Justice of the Common Pleas. The house, 
which appears to have been of good archi- 
tectural character, is said to have been 
built from the designs of Inigo Jones — 
but this is more than doubtful, as Jones 
died in 1652. When the house was pulled 
down, the enriched stone doorway, with 
the arms of Ashurst over it, was re-erected 
as the entrance to a house on the E. side 
of the High Street, now occupied by Mr. 
J. Oakeshott, surgeon. 

Nearly opposite the Mansion House, 
where now stands the Grove (including 
the house in which Coleridge lived), was 
another noted mansion, Dorchester House, 
" a capital messuage or mansion-house of 
Henry, late Lord Marquis of Dorchester." 
The marquis was '* remarkable for having 
been a bencher of Gray's Inn and a fellow 
of the College of Physicians."* His 
daugjjiter, Lady Anne Pierpoint, was 
married from Dorchester House, July 
1658, to John Lord Boos, son of the Earl 
of Rutland. Eight years after they were 
divorced by Act of Parliament, whereon 
ensued the publication of statements by 
Lord Dorchester and Lord Roos, the par- 
ticulars of which are given by Walpole in 
his Royal and Noble Authors. Dorchester 
House was purchase4 by a crazy philan- 
thropist, William Blake, " a woolen draper 
at the sign of the Golden Boy in Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden," to use his own 
words, as "first only a Sumer's recess 
from London ; " but " which, having that 
great and noble city, with its numerous 
Childhood, under view, gave the first 
thoughts to him of a great Design " — ^that 
of establishing in it " a Hospital for 40 
poor or fatherless children " of Highgate, 



* Lysons, Environs, voL IL, ^. 4aa. 
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Homsey, or HampHtead. who were to be 
*» decently cloathed in blew, lined with 
yellow ; constantly fed all alike with good 
and wholsom diet ; taught to reaci, write, 
and cast acconipts. and so put out to 
trades, in order to live another da^." 
Blake called his institution the Ladies' 
HoHpital, or Charity-school House of 
High^ate, hoping to obtain from the 
ladies of the neighbourhood and of London 
generally, and through them from their 
husbands the wealthy citizens, sufficient 
subscriptions to carry out his benevolent 
purpose. In furtherance of his design, he 
])rinted a strange, incoherent volume en- 
titled * Silver Drops, or Serious Things,' 
in which he eamdstly appeals to the ladies 
to come to his assistance, and sets forth 
the excellence of the undertaking. The 
book has become a bibliographical curi- 
osity, partly on account of its rarity and 
the quaint language in which it is written, 
but also from the circumstance that most 
of the copies are bound in choice old 
Morocco (or Turkey, as it was then called), 
and beautifully tooleil at the sides as wdl 
as back, whilst several have the name of 
the lady to whom it was presented on the 
cover. Blake appears to have had 36 
boys in his school in 1667 ; but subscrip- 
tions failed, his affairs became involved, 
he was compelled to mortgage the house, 
and after " an essay of the design in the 
maintenance of children at this school for 
two years," and having on the building, 
** and by presents to persons of hoxiesty 
and piety [probably of his * Silver Drops' J 
expended 6000Z.," he complains that he 
" was, for debts contracted only for this 
hospital and well enough secured, seized, 
imprisoned above two years, just at the 
height of his expcnce, before his receipt 
of the promised assistances, to have re- 
payed him and enabled his work." This 
final appeal was issued in the shape of a 
large print or ' Delineation of the Ladyes 
Hospital at High-gate,' the margin covered 
with incoherent statements — from which 
the al)ove passages are quoted. The school 
—believed to be the first charity-school 
founded on the principle of support by 
voluntary subscriptions — probably came 
to an end about 1685 ; but Blake, nothing 
daunted by his failure, availed himself of 
the enforced leisure of his prison to draw 
up a scheme for a great extension of 
his original design,— which may possibly 



have been the germ of the charity-flchools 
which in the next century sprang up in 
almost every parish. This he pnbliuiedi 
under the title of * The State and Case of 
a Design for the better Education of 
Thousands of Parish Children sacceasivelj 
in the vast Northern Suburbs of London, 
vindicated.' The house in which Cole- 
ridge resided, as well as the two hooaei 
before it in the Grove, occupy the site, 
and were partly built out ot the materials 
of Dorchester House. 

On the slope of Highgate Hill, towards 
Holloway, were several mansions of in- 
terest from their owners or associotioDflL 
Arundel Houses the seat of the Earls of 
Arundel in the 17th cent., stood on the L 
or E. side of the road, on what is known 
as the Bank. It is probable that this wu 
the house occupied by Sir Thos. Com- 
wallis, of which Norden spoke in the 
passage cited above. In May 1604 ^ 
Wm. Comwallis gave a splendid enter- 
tainment to James I. and his Queen at his 
house at Highgate, for which occasion 
Ben Jonson prepared his dramatic inter- 
lude of The * Penates.' ♦ Sir Thos. Cam- 
wallis died in Dec. 1604, and Sir Wnu is 
believed to have removed to the family 
seat in Suffolk : at any rate there is no 
later mention of the family at Highgate. 
Whether in the house of Comwallis or 
another, Lord Arundel was resident at 
Highgate in 1617, when the Conntess of 
Arundel, in the absence of the Earl, who 
was in attendance on the King in Scot- 
land, entertained the Lord Keeper Bacon, 
the Master of the Rolls, Sir Julias OBBsar, 
the Lords Justices, and other members of 
the Council. James L stayed the evening 
of Sunday, June 2, 1624, at the Barl of 
Arundel's house at Highgate, in order that 
he might hunt a stag in St. John's Wood, 
early the next morning. The next and 
most important reference to Anmdel 
House is to the death within it of the 
great Lord Bacon. The circumstances 
connected with it are related, in an of^ 
quoted passage, by Aubrey, on the autho- 
rity of Thomas Hobbes : — 

*' The caiue at hia LordBliip's deiAli wm tiyii^ 
an experiment, as he waa taking the aira in the 
ooach [April 2, 10261 with Dr. WithertMim^ a 
Sootohman, physician to the Khig. Towaida Higli- 
gate snow lay on the ground, and it caoM ialo i 
Lttd's i 
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in BiiDvr AB in Mil Tb&y wen n*i»LTed thej wootd 
try thQ BXiwdment jins^ntly : they uliglitHstl out uf 
the coacb uDd went tnf,o a iioor wmiiMk's boujiie At 
thb biktloiii of illgltgato OilJ. ftmi bought a hen anrl 
sturtbd the bodv with anow, and m^ Lord did h^lp 
to do it iLimufllf. Tli« jiutiw 4*c> thUled Jiini that he 
iliMiiO'Uulti'ly ffljl flo ill, he qQuld not retuni to hia 
laiiginga ([^flupjtode then at Grfty'6 Ian), Injt went 
to tbts Eiiri of AmiidslR hotiaa at Highir»te, where 
thay put him into a. good Lwl Wikituttd with & 

{injine, but it wm a diviai) b&d that had not been 
aid in for about a yeara beforef which (ravti him 
auQb a coid that he died in £ or 3 iiayji , as I rero^ui- 
htit, h& [idobboel told m^^ ha died of auffocation." 

BBiCon lay here a week, hi 9 death occur* 
ring on t^e morning of Easter-flay, the 9th 
of April. The story of stuJKng the fowl 
with snow rests on Aubrey's authority, 
bat it receives some confirmation from a 
passage in a letter Bacon dictated (being 
nnable to hold a pen), to Lord Arundel, 
to excuse bis taking: up hLi abode at his 
lordahip'a house— " but when I came here* 
I was not able to go back, and tbeTefore 
was forced to take up tny lodging here *' 
— and thanking liim for the attention he 
h ad recei ved from his serrants. He adds, 
" I was desirous to tty an experiment or 
two touching the conservation and indu- 
ration of bodies. For the experiment 
itsielf it aucceetled exceedingly well ; but 
in the Journey (between London and 
Highgate) I was tnken with such a fit of 
casting, as I know not whether it was the 
stone, or some surfeit or cold, or indeed 
a touch of them altogether/* The subse- 
quent history of Arundel House is without 
interest. In its later days It was occupied 
a^ Or school I and it was pnBed down in 
XS26. 

In the Tarious accounts of Higbgate it 
is stated that it was from the house of 
Mr* Cotiiers at Bighgate that the unfortu- 
nate Arabella Stoart made her escape, 
disguised in man's apparel; while «ome 
writers suggest that the house waa Arundel 
Houfle** But the statement is altogether 
a mistake : thp house from which she 
escaped waa Mr, Thos. Conyers', at Eabt 
Barnex. 

Cr&m^eU ^n**, at the end of the Bank, 
just below the site of Amndel Hotisej is so 
named from a tradition that the Protector 
once dwelt in it, a tradition abandoned in 
favour of another that the house was built 
by Cromwell aa a residence for General 

* Pricirett^ Hiet ol Hi«ligtftfl, p. 131. Eowitt» 
Noilhem ileighH W- ^^^i ^~*^ 



Ineton, who had married his daughter. 
There is no direct eTideuce of this, bat it 
is not unlikely. Ireton could, however, 
have li^ed but little here. He married 
Bridget Cromwell in 1046 ; was directly 
after engaged in active service ; on the 
proclamation of the Commonwealth wai 
sent to Ireland, and died there in Nov. 
Ififll. The Rtory told by Mr. Gibson, that 
" General Ireton waa elected a governor 
and trustee of the Chnlmeley foundittion 
[the Grammar Bchool], but was expelled 
the tmat," * is plainly an invention*. 
Ireton died in the plenitude of hi a power. 
The eipukion of Commonwealth men did 
not commence till aft-er the Hcstoration, 
By whomsoever, or for whom, built, Crom- 
well House is a good example of the care* 
fully finished, artistic, red* brick mansion 
of the first half of the 17th cent The 
rooms are large and of good proportions, 
and have the ceilings moulded in scroll 
and floriated patterns. That of the draw- 
ing-room has a coat of arras, said to bo 
Ireton^s. The staircase, a noble one of 
oak, has carved balusters, and statuettes 
on the standards of Commonwealth sol- 
diers in their several unifoi'ms. On the 
night of Jan. 3, 18GS, the bou^, then 
occupied as a boarding-school^ was par- 
tially destroyed by fire. It has been 
reatored, not without material injury to 
its original cliaraGter, In place of the 
old platform on the roof, which afforded 
a panoramic view of great e3;tent, there 
baa been erected a hideous and unmeaning 
octagonal turret, covered with tement, 
and crowned with a dome. Cromwell 
House is now a Canraisufe-nt HonpU^lf&r 
Children^ a branch of the Hospital for 
Bick ChUdzen, Great Ormond tStreet. It 
has accommodation for 5(i children, and 
is an excellent and w^n*conducted esta- 
blishment. Adjoining Cromwell House, 
at the corner of Homsey Lane, is another 
large and stately old red-briek mansion, 
Wlncht4itr IlaU (Mrs. Jeakes). It stands 
amidst good old trees, and commands 
from the level roof a wide panoramic 
view. 

Directly opposite Cromwell Hoase is 
Lsfiderdale Ili/yga, the seat of the Duke 
of Lauderdale, the notorious minister of 
Charles 11.^ and Lord Deputy of Scotland, 
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" 28th July, 1666.— To the Pope'* Hend, where 
my Ijonl Drouiicker and hia uiistreu diueiL .... 
Theucti witli my I/ml to his ooach-hoiue, and there 

Iiut 8iz honMM into hw coach, and he and I alone to 
iighgato. Being come thither, we went to my 
]^>rd Lauderdale's Iiouse, to siMak with him, and 
find him and his lady and some Scotdi iieople, at 
supper: pretty odd comitany, thou^ch my I»rd 
liruuncker tells me, my Ix>rd Ijauderdale is a man 
of mighty good reason and judgment. But at 
sui>per there played one of tlieir servants niK>n the 
vi:Lllin some Scotch tunes only ; several, and the 
bewt of their country, as thev seemed to esteem 
them, by tlieir praising and admiring them : but, 
I/>rd I the strongest uyre tliat ever 1 hMutl in my 
life, and all of one cast." * 

According to a cherished Highgate tra- 
dition, Nell Gwynne lived some time at 
Lauderdale House, and here induced 
Charles II. to acknowledge her infant, 
afterwards the Duke of St. Albans, by 
holding the child out of window, and 
threatening to let it fall unless he gave 
it a title. In our own day. Laudei^ale 
House was, 1843, the seat of R. Bethell, 
Esq., afterwards Tx)rd West bury and Lord 
Chancellor ; and later for many years the 
residence of James Yates, Esq., F.R.S., 
when it was famed for its garden-parties, 
at which the literary and scientific cele- 
brities were gathered to meet the lions of 
the season. Since his death, Lauderdale 
House has been converted into a convales- 
cent branch of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, a lease of it rent-free for 7 years 
having been granted to the governors of 
the hospital for that special purpose by 
its owner, Sir Sidney Waterlow. The 
Home was formally inaugurated by the 
Trince and Princess of Wales, July 8, 
1872. The house, though altered and 
modernized, is in the main what it was in 
Lauderdale's time. It is a long, plain, 
stucco-fronted house of two stories, with 
a pediment on each of the two main 
facades, and a heavy roof. From the 
garden front, which has a recessed arcade, 
and is much the more picturesque of the 
two, there is a good view Londonwards. 
The terraced garden, with its brilliant 
flowers and velvet lawns, was in Mr. 

* repys, Diary, vol. iii., p. 245. Ilighgate was at 
this time evidently a |»lace of fashionable resort. 
Thus the Grand Duke Cosmo " went out again to 
Highgate, to see a children's ball, which being con- 
ducted according to the English custom, afforded 
great pleasure to his Highness, both from the 
numbers, the maimer, and the gracefulness of the 
dancers." — Travels of Cosmo the Thinl, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, through England, 1669. 4to, 
1821, p. 319. 



Yates's time a charming example of an 
old-fashioned garden, treated with the 
best modem skill. A large portion of tbe 
grounds has been incorporated with those 
of Fairseat House. 

Next to Lauderdale House stood what 
was known as Andrew MarrelVt CetU^^ 
from a constant tradition that it was the 
residence of the author of the ' Heheaml 
Tiansprosed.' A long, low, modest wood- 
and-plaster cottage, with a centoal bay 
window and porch, set 8 or 10 feet back 
from the footway, it bad a prettj little 
old-fashioned shrubby garden, with a 
raised walk, behind. Having fallen out 
of repair, it was taken down by Sir Sidnej 
Waterlow in 1869. The only yestigeof 
it left is the flight of 3 stone steps which 
led from the road to the front door. 

Just above the site of Marvell*s Cottage 
is Fairseat H&uie, a large, irregular, bit 
grandiose, white-brick, Kenaissance man* 
sion, of recent erection, the seat of A]de^ 
man Sir Sidney H. Waterlow, M.P., who 
had the honour to receive the Plrince 
and Princess of Wales as his g^nesta, on 
their visit to Lauderdale House in 1871 
The house is spacious, richly fitted, hai 
from the two prospect towers nearly tibe 
best views over London which Highgate 
affords, and the grounds, which include 
the chief part of those of Lauderdale 
House and Marvell's Cottage, are exten- 
sive and pleasant. Opposite to Fairseat 
House is Ivy House, for some years the 
residence of Mr. Charles Knight. 

On the Green, by Swaiii's Lane, may he 
observed another good but much battend 
old red-brick mansion, Chnrch JSSwir, 
now in the occupation of Mr. Danidi 
" cemetery mason, but which a centmy 
ago was the residence of Sir John Haw- 
kins, the friend of Johnson and author of 
a ponderous History of Music, and of his 
daughter Letitia, the novelist and memoir 
writer. Sir John was chadrman of the 
Middlesex magistrates, and always rode 
to the Sessions House, Hicks's Hall, in a 
stately carriage drawn by four honea 
It may not however have been wholly 
from pride he figured thus: Highgate 
folk still remember that General HaKonrt, 
a near neighbour of the musical knight, 
and other residents, "displayed a aimilar 
taste in equipage and horses;*** and it 

* Friokett, Hist of Highgate, p. U7. 
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be considered that the bad state of 
)ads made the steep ascent of High- 
Hill very laborious. From Pepys 
ive leamt that my Lord Brouncker 
3d it necessary to " put 6 horses into 
>ach" in order to climb Highgate 

and the father of Wilkes of '46 

a wealthy distiller of St. John's 
:, Clerkenwell, used, a little before 
dns's time, to ride on Sundays to the 
yterian chapel in Southwood Lane 
} carriage drawn by six horses, his 
ohn and Miss Mead, John's future 

accompanying him.* Sir John 
dns's capacious coach-house and 
IS now serve as the lecture hall and 
i of the Highgate Literary Listitute. 
louse a few yards farther on, the 
i house past the ch. towards West 
was the residence of one who in 
ay made far more noise than Sir 

Hawkins, and nearly as much as 
Wilkes, Dr. Henry Sacheverell, who 
here June 5, 1724. The house is 
I looking at as a genuine untouched 
rate-sized gentleman's house of the 
of Queen Anne, 
sing onward by Cutbush's Nursery, 

alike for its flowers and the view 
the upper part of the grounds, there 
)e noticed lying back on the rt. a 
}t roadside inn, with seats in front, 
le royal arms, with a long inscrip- 
over the entrance. This is the Ibx 
Grown (vulg. Fox-on-the-Hill), and 
ISC. records a remarkable accident 
. occurred to Her Majesty only a 
ght after her accession to the throne, 
iueen was driving over West Hill 
the Duchess of Kent, July 6, 1837, 

the horses became restive and 
i off at a gallop. West Hill is very 
; there is an awkward turn of the 
just below, and the position was 
us. Turner, the landlord of the 
nd Crown, was watching the coming 
ge, saw the danger, and promptly 
t a leader's head, and, with ready 
brought the carriage to a stand, 
r received a handsome present, and 
ssion to place the royal arms over 
or ; but he died in poverty a few 
back. At West Hill Lodge, just 

the Fox and Crown, and before 



Qon, Life and Correspondence of John 
vol. L, p. 3. 



that at the Hermitage, lower down the 
hill, lived for some years William and 
Mary Howitt, known by many popular 
books. 

A little lower down the hill on the 1. 
is Holly Lodge^ the seat of the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts. When the residence of 
the Duchess of St. Albans, Holly Lodge 
was famous for its fStes and garden 
parties ; and those given by the present 
owner have been at least equally cele- 
brated. One of the most memorable was 
that given (July 19, 1870) to the Belgian 
Volunteers, and a party specially invited 
to meet them, including the Prince of 
Wales, the Prince and Princess of Teck, 
the Duke and Duchess of Aosta, and many 
other distinguished persons. The house 
has little architectural character exter- 
nally, having become what it is by fre- 
quent additions, but the interior is hand- 
some and commodious, and contains 
many good pictures and objects of art. 
The conservatory, in addition to a rich 
store of exotics, contains a fine collection 
of minerals, admirably classified and ar- 
ranged for convenient examination by 
Professor Tennant. The gardens are kept 
in the finest condition, and the grounds 
are varied, well wooded, and in parts, as 
from the fir hill, afford good views. In 
Swain's Lane, a short distance from Holly 
Lodge, is Holly Village^ a group of 9 
detached model houses built by Miss (now 
the Baroness) Burdett-Coutts in 1865-6, 
from the designs of Mr. Darbishire. The 
houses are small, but built of the best 
materials, and with as much care and 
finish as though they were mansions. 
They are early Domestic English in style, 
all differ in form and details, and have a 
piquant and attractive aspect. They are 
ranged around a quadrangle laid out in 
lawns and flower-beds, and entered by an 
archway somewhat elaborately decorated 
with statues and carving. 

The long low cottage apposite the prin- 
cipal entrance to Holly Lodge was for 
many years and until his death, June 
1870, the residence of "Judge Payne," 
the ardent friend and popular advocate 
of ragged schools and other philanthropic 
objects. The adjacent mansion was the 
seat of Sir W. H. Bodkin, Assistant Judge 
of Middlesex (d. 1874), whose deputy 
Joseph Payne was. 

Nearly opposite t\ift ^Titt^jwsfc \R»'^^:i^ 
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Ijodf^e is Millfield Lane, a few yards down 
which on the 1. is a fantastic looking? 
house of many gables nametl BrooJtJield 
llouite (J. Ford, Esq.), which, when a 
much less pretentious place, and known 
as Icy CbttagCj was the residence of 
Cliarles Mathews (the elder), and con- 
tained his noted collection of theatrical 
portraits : a catalogue of the pictures, 
and a plan of their arrangement in Ivy 
Cottage, will be found in C. J. Smith's 
• Historical and Literary Curiosities ; * 
the pictures themselves are in the Garrick 
Club. In Mathews' days, and long after, 
Millfield Lane was one of the most de- 
lightful lanes on this side of London, but 
within the last few years the hedgerow 
elms have been ruthlessly cut down, the 
banks planed away, and high fences 
erected so as effectually to shut out the 
views on either hand. 

" It waa in the beautiful lane running from the 
road between Uampstead and Highgate to the foot 
of lliglu^te Hill, that meeting me one day, he 
[Keats] nnt gave me the volume [of his Poems]. If 
the admirer of Mr. Keats's poetir does not know the 
lane in question, he ought to become acquainted 
witli it, both on his author's account and its own. 
It has been also paced by Mr. Lamb and Mr. 
Uuzlitt, and frequented like the rest of the beau- 
tiful neighbourhood by Mr. Coleridge, so that 
liuttead 01 Millfield Lane, which is the name it is 
kn<»wn by on earth, it has sometimes been called 
Poet'ii Lane, which is an appellation it richly de- 
serves. It divides the grounds of Lords Mansfield 
and Southampton, running through trees and 
slni)ing meadows, and being rich in the botany for 
which this part of the neighbouxiiood of Londoo 
has always been celebrated. * 

Caen Wood, Lord Mansfield's Park 
(see Caen Wood), is on the 1. of Millfield 
Lane ; on the rt. was Fitzroy House and 
Park. Fitzroy House, a large square 
brick building, with capacious and hand- 
some rooms, but of little architectural 
merit, waa built for Lord Southampton in 
1780. In 181 1 it was the seat of the Earl 
of Buckinghamshire. In 1828 the bouse 
was pulled down, the park parcelled out, 
and several villas erected on the more 
convenient sites. In one of these lived 
Dr. Southwood Smith, the popular physi- 
cian, author of ' The Philosophy of Health,' 
and friend and conservator of Jeremy 
Bentham. 

On an eminence originally a portion of 
Fitzroy Park, was Dufferin Lodge^ the 

* Leigh Hunt, Lord Byron and some of his Con- 
temporaries, vol. i., p. 41S. 



pleasant rural seat dt liord Dufferin, re- 
moved in 18ri) to make way for Cut 
Wo(Ai Towers, the more pretentions TiSi 
of Edw. Brooke, Esq., a costly gtmctOR 
of red brick and stone, with stepped 
gables, bay-windows, long galleries, and 
massive towers, completed in 1872, fron 
the designs of Messrs. Salomons and 
Jones. 

In 1746, Marshal Wade, after his re* 
moval from his command in the Hi^ 
lands, bought an old house in Southwood 
Lane, pulled it down, and built on fbe 
site a comfortable roomy brick dweUng 
in which to spend in quiet his remaimsg 
days. After the Marshal's death itwii 
sold by his nephews, to whom he had )»• 
queathod the property. It was for awbfle 
the residence of Mr. Longman the pob* 
lisher. The house is on the rt. in 8(»tb> 
wood Lane, the last but one before leach- 
ing Jackson*s Lane. 

A large square modem brick manaioi 
on the rt of North Hill, known as Ari 
House, was in 1847 rented as an Asfim 
for Idiots, the first instituted in thisoonn- 
try. The asylum having been xemored 
to Earlswood, Park House was pnrchaied 
in 1863, and converted into the XmuImi 
Diocesan Penitentiary. On Hi^^gita 
Hi]l, at the comer of Maiden Lane, stood 
of old a noted roadside inn, the Black 
Dog. This was afterwards converted into 
a private dwelling; and tins, with tbe 
grounds, was purchased some yean ago 
for the use of the Passionist Fathen,i 
monastery formed, named ^SS^. JmfHt 
Retreat, and a large Boman GatooGe 
chapel built Two or three vears backa 
showy school-house, with taU campaoik, \ 
was built on the lower part of the estate; ' 
and now, Nov. 1876, a large and ooatiy 
monastery is being erected on the temce, ■ 
Italian in style, from the designs ol Hl \ 
Tasker. 

The immense structure on the rt ia > 
Maiden Lane, just below 6t. Jone^'t ; 
Retreat, was erected by St Pancras pim <i 
in 1870, as an Infirmcry for paupers. B j 
is a plain brick building, in several blocli -; 
connected by corridors, on the paTUkia 
system ; has accommodation for neaiiy 
600 patients, and is very complete & 
arrangements and appliances. 

Opposite to it, on the 1. in Vaidd 
Lane, but with the chief entrance ca 
Highgate Hill, is the SmaUpow mud V§t 
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ion Hospital, erected in 1850 — ^a 
ous but unobtrusive brick building, 
placed on the S. side of the hill, and 
1 respects an admirable institution, 
larily about 1000 smallpox patients 

through it annually, but in years 
. the disease is epidemic more than 
le that number are received. So 
Lent are the arrangements, and so 
al the supervision, that even in the 
; years the nurses and attendants 

enjoyed almost entire immunity 
the disease. 

Eur the foot of Highgate Hill, by 
erb opposite the Whittington Stone 
c-house, at the comer of Salis- 
Koad, the first turning above the 
ion Road from Holloway, is Whit- 
on Stone, marking the site of that on 
1, according to the legend, the run- 
apprentice, Richard Whittington, 
I, footsore, when ho heard Bow bells 
3 sweetly 

riim again, Whittington, 

rhriee Lord Mayor of London-town." 

Atelain's * Prospect of Highgate from 
r Holloway,' and other old prints, 
tone is represented as a truncated 
on a square base ; and Mr. Tomlin 
hown pretty conclusively* that it 
k portion of a wayside cross, which 
bly stood in frontf of the Lazar-house 
Ihapel of St. Anthony. This hospi- 
r persons stricken with leprosy was 
ed in 1473, by WiUiam Pole, yeoman 
J guard to Edward IV. ; it existed 
jpital-house, serving also as a poor- 
, as late as the reign of Charles I., 
1 1653 the land was sold, with the 
ngs on it, and the spital-house was 
bly removed, as there is no later 
3n of it ; the field, however, con- 
[— till built over, 1852— to be called 
azerette or Lazercot Field. What- 
ras the original, the stone known as 
Ington's remained till removed by 
I the parish authorities in 1796. 
ir dissatisfaction being loudly ex- 
d at the removal, a new stone, 
)ed Whittington's Stone, was soon 
Bt up. This second stone was in 1821 
ed by the churchwardens of Isling- 
i which parish it stands, and a new 
ected, bearing the same inscription, 

erambulation of Islington, p. 141, etc. 



together with the years in which Whit- 
tington was Mayor,— 1397, 1406, and 1419. 
This stone was renewed in 1869, a low 
iron rail placed round it, and a large lamp 
above, together with a number of small 
coloured illumination-lamps: Whitting- 
ton's Stone is, in short, degraded into a 
public-house signpost. 

Sir Richard Whittington, by his will 
dated Sept. 3, 1421, founded a college of 
priests and choristers, together with an 
almshouse for 13 poor men, on the N. side 
of St. MichaeVs Church, Paternoster Row. 
Whittington's College was dissolved in the 
reign of Edward VI., but the almshouse 
remained at College Hill, under the direc- 
tion of the Mercers* Company. At length, 
in 1822, the Mercers' Company, finding 
they had a handsome surplus in hand 
from the Whittington estate, resolved to 
found new Whittmffton^t Almshouses. 
Led probably by the popular associations, 
they selected for the site a piece of ground 
on the rt. of the Archway Road, nearly 
opposite and within view of the Whitting- 
ton Stone. The ahnshouses are a range 
of modest but comfortable dwelling8,with 
a chapel in the centre, a light, cheerful, 
Gothic pile, built about a large lawn, on 
which is a statue of Whittington. The 
almshouses are for 24 single women 
over 66 years of age, who receive lodging 
' gifts,' medical attendance, and an annual 
stipend of £30 each. The general super- 
vision is in a tutor (or master), and a 
matron. Besides thep>e, there are in High- 
gate the almshouses in Southwood La^e, 
for 6 poor persons, originally founded by 
Sir John WoUaston in 1658, and rebuilt, 
and augmented with an annuity of £5 to 
each widow, by Edw. Pauncefort, Esq., 
in 1723, — ^bnt the houses are low, close, 
and gloomy. 

The Archnay Boad, more than oncp 
referred to, was constructed as a means 
of avoiding the steep acclivity of Highgate 
Hill. In 1810 a Company was formed and 
an Act obtained to carry out the project 
of Mr. Robert Vazie, for a roadway on the 
E. of the hill, " from the foot of Highgate 
Hill, Holloway Road, to rejoin the main 
road just beyond the 6 m. stone." The 
new road was to be 1^ m. long, with a 
tunnel 766 ft. long, 24 ft. wide, and 19 ft. 
high. The works were commenced, and 
about 130 yards of the tunnel made ; but 
in those days the art of tunneling was ill 
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understood ; the brick lining was insuf- 
ficient ; the London clay through which 
it was carrictl was treacherous, and sud- 
denly the whole fell in with a noise that 
Ktartknl the neighbourhood. The tunnel 
was now of necessity abandoned, a wide 
ojKjn cutting substituted, and the present 
j)icturesque archway — a lofty single arch 
below, and 3 smaller arches with a balus- 
trade over it — substituted. The failure of 
the tunnel was not the only or the chief 
difficulty in making the road The subsoil 
was sand and gravel, and the road being 
in a deep cutting was exposed to the fre- 
(luent and sudden influx of water, and all 
attempts to form a firm roadway failed. 
The road was formally opened in 1813, 
but after years of labour, trying number- 
less experiments, and a great outlay, the 
works were in 1829 pl^ed temporarily 
under the management of the Holyhead 
Koad Commissioners. By extensive and 
judicious drainage, and laying the road- 
metal in a thick bed of Roman cement, 
I'elford, with his able assistant Mac- 
neil, brought the road in a short time 
into an excellent state. So marked was 
the success that the Archway Road occu- 
pies an imj)ortant place in the annals 
of road-making; whilst the experience 
gained from the failure of the tunnel is 
said to have been of material service to 
Stephenson in constructing his early rail- 
way tunnels through the London clay. 
The cutting of the Archway Road was 
further of great scientific value ; in that 
it furnished a large proportion of the fine 
collection of fossils of the London clay, 
formed by Mr. N. T. Wetherall, of the 
Grove, Highgate, which, after yielding 
a rich harvest to geologists, has now 
found a permanent home in the British 
Museum. 

The chain of ponds — i in Lord 
Mansfield's park, 3 outside, the latter 
known as the Highgate Ponds^ — ^lie to 
the 1. of Millfield Lane, and are described 
under Caen Wood, p. 17. Immediately 
W. of them is Parliament Hilly or as it 
is sometimes called Traitors' Hill, the 
latter name, as is asserted, being due to 
a tradition that the conspirators in the 
Gunpowder Plot were to meet on the hill 
to witness the effect of the explosion.* 
The more common tradition is that it was 

• HowiU, Northern Heights. 



called Parliament Hill from the Parlia- 
mentary genorals having planted cannoi 
on it for the defence of London. The hill 
is 307 ft. above the Ordnance datum, and 
on a clear day commands a wide pros- 
pect. London, with the Surrey hOli 
beyond, is well seen from it. 

HILL HALL, Essbx (see Thetdoi 
Mount). 

HILLINGDON, Middx. (Dom 
Jlillendone), a viU. on the Oxford road, 
U m. W. of Hyde Park Comer, IJ m. 8A 
of the Uxbridge Stat., 2 m. N. of the Wert 
Drayton Stat, of the Gt. W. Ely. Popt 
8237 ; of the entire parish, which is va^ 
large, and includes the greater part d 
Uxbridge, and the hamlets of Colham and 
Yiewsley, 11,601. Inn, the Bed Lionf- 
a house which entertained Charlea I 
as an unwilling guest, after his escape 
from Oxford, vrith his chaplain, Dr. 
Hudson, and Ashbumham, his groom dt 
the chamber, when bedded by Faii^ 
April 1646. 

''After we had paaied Uxfaridfle «t ooe lit 
Teaadale's house a taveme in JHiUingdm, m 
alighted and stayed to refresh oiunMlirai^ bttwbt 
10 and 11 of the clooke [Monday mommg. JoBi 
27] ; and there stayed two or three houn : iraot 
the King was much pernlezed what ooone to n- 
solye upon, London, or North-ward t The caaitkr- 
ations of the fbrmer vote, and the apparent diogv 
of heing discovered at London, moved him » 
resolve at last to go North-ward and thzongfa Kor 
folke, where he was least knowne. .... About! 
of tlie clooke we tooke a guide towarda Bumt, 
resolving to crosse tiie roads into T 



Hillingdon stands on the edge of tbe 
elevated heathland,which rises northward, 
by Little Hillingdon, Uxbridge Common, 
and Harefield ; the river Colne forms itaW. 
boundary, dividing it from Denham and 
Iver, Bucks ; the Qrt. W. Rly. (Uxbridge 
br.), and the Grand Junction Gazutl 
traverse the W. side of the par. Situated 
where several roads meet, and having 
about it many good houses, Hillingdon ifl i 
pleasant open roadside vill., with the old 
oh. backed by great elms, and a notiottible 
yew tree in the ch.-yard, on an eminence 
facing the main street, and forming a 
picturesque finish to the scene. The lioA 

^ Peck, Desiderata Curioaa, 1786, toL iL, lA 
IX. No. XXV., foL 21, *The Wiaminatkin ofDt 
Michael Hudson before the Committee of Fwlia- 
ment touching the King's Escape from Ozftud ti 
the Sooto at UouthwelL' 
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ed into pasture and arable ; orch- 
e numerous, and there are many 
icats standing in well-timbered 
s. 

am, tbe principal manor, in which 
Hillingdon merged, belonged at the 
lurvey to the Earl of Arundel ; in 
^n of Henry I. was forfeited to the 
; and was in 1246 the property of 
Q de Longesp^e Earl of Salisbury, 
conveyed by marriage to Eubulo 
ange, in 1331, and remained the 
ij of the Le Stranges till near the 
: the 16th cent., when it passed 
jriage to George Lord Stanley, 
surviving son of Thomas Earl of 
who on his marriage was sum- 
to Parliament as Lord Strange, 
mor continued in the Stanley family 
37, when, by the bequest of Alice 
iss Dowager of Derby, it passed to 
mdson, George Lord Chandos, whose 
having married, as her second 
id, George Pitt, Esq., of Strathfield- 
old the manor in 1669 to Sir Robert 
, Bart. It has since passed through 
hands. The old manor-house. Col- 
louse, on the Colne at Colham, the 
)nal residence of the Earls of Derby, 
lied down early in the 18th century. 
Churchy St. John the Baptist, is 
f flint and stone, cruciform, and of 
lize, but the nave was lengthened, 
ansepts added, and a new chancel 
when the ch. was restored^ by 
t Scott, in 1848 : the old ch. had 
ave, aisles, chancel, and tower. The 
ver, square, with double buttresses 
! angles, and angle turret of three 
, and embattled, built 1629, 
ed 1835, was the only part un- 
i at the recent restoration of the 
?he window tracery and the carved 
work were renewed or rechiselled 
jhout, and the walls refaced. The 
)r, as in most of Sir Gilbert Scott's 
les, is carefully finished and effec- 
Dut, despite the old monts., looks 
n. The roofs are all new, and some 
J windows have painted glass by 
nent. Ohs. the Perp. font, the 
I octagonal bowl being, in heraldic 
, supported by lions sejant and 
; men alternately. On the walls are 
monts., chiefly of local magnates, 
ollowing should be noticed : Sir 
Carr, d. 1635, with kneeling effigies 



of the knight in armour, his wife and two 
daughters, under a canopy of coloured 
marble, supported on Ionic and Corin- 
thian columns. Henry Paget, Earl of 
TJxbridge, d. 1743, weU-carved recumbent 
marble statue of the Earl in Roman habit. 
Also various tablets, of Lady Anne Scott, d. 
1737, daughter of the Duke of Buccleuch ; 
Thomas Lane, d. 1796, with medallion, 
etc. Brasses. — A good double brass, 
under canopy, of John Lord Strange, d. 
1478, and of his wife, Jane, daughter of 
Richard Woodville, Earl Rivers, and sister 
of Elizabeth, queen of Edward IV. Lord 
Strange is in armour, his lady in long 
gown and hood. The mont. was erected 
by their daughter Jane, wife of Gteorge 
Stanley, Lord Strange, in 1609. On floor, 
a knight in armour with arms and quar- 
terings of Stanley; first half of the 16th 
cent. Drew Sanders, gentleman and mer- 
chant of the staple,, d. 1679, and wife. 
In the ch.-yard, E. of the ch., is the sar- 
cophagus of John Rich, d. 1761, the 
first and most famous English harlequin, 
and 40 years manager of the Lincoln's 
Inn and Covent Garden theatres. There 
are many tombs in this part of the ch.- 
yard, but that of Rich will be recognized 
by the sculptured urn which surmounts 
it. Rich lived at Cowley Grove. 

A new ch., St. Andrews, was erected 
in 1864-6 by the roadside, at HUlingdon 
End, or New Hillingdon, near Uxbridge, 
where has sprung up a village of genteel 
houses, which was created an eccl. dis- 
trict in 1866, and had 2673inhab. in 1871. 
St. Andrews ch., designed by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, is a spacious Early Dec. edifice of 
coloured brick and stone, the chief feature 
of the exterior being the massive tower 
and tall spire, at the E. end of the S. 
aisle, which somewhat dwarfs the body of 
the building. The interior is wide, lofty, 
fairly lighted, and effective. The brick 
walls are left uncovered ; the piers which 
divide the nave and aisles are of brick 
with stone bands ; the roof is of timber ; 
and there is an elaborate reredos of 
marble, alabaster, and coloured glass, 
with a rilievo of the Last Supper. Near 
the ch. is Hillingdon Cemetery, conse- 
crated 1867, in which are two chapels by 
Mr. Benj. Ferrey, F.S.A., of abetter order 
than usual. 

Among the seats in and around Hilling- 
don, the most noteworthy is Hillingdon 
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Jloutty a large plain mansion of two 
Htoreys, having a slightly advanced centre 
with pediment, erected by Meinhardt, 
last Duke of Schomlwrp, in 1717. After 
his death it became, in 1738, the seat of 
.lohn Visct. Chetwynd. John Chetwynd, 
Earl Talbot, sold it in 1785 to the Mar- 
chioness of R(K'kingham, and whilst the 
residence of the Rockingham family, it 
is often referred to in the Greville and 
(»ther memoirs. It stands in an undn- 
latinp, richly wooded park, with a pixHl 
sheet of water winding through the valley. 
Other seats are H'dlingd^n (hurt (Lady 
Mills) ; Cedar Houne (J. T. Clarke, Esq.), 
by the ch., so called from a famous cedar, 
one of the earliest planted in England, 
which adorned the grounds till cut' down 
in 1789; HillingdoH Lodge (R. C. Wal- 
ford, Esq.); Park Fitld (D. Rutter, 
Esq.) Dawley CouH (W. Fane de Salis, 
Esq.), in Hillingdon par., but above 2 m. 
from the ch., is noticed under Dawley 
Farm. 

Colham Oreen, 1 m. S. of Hillingdon, 
is a hamlet of Hillingdon. The large 
building that- will be noticed here is the 
Union Workhouse. Gould's Chreen, \ m. 
8.E. of Colham, is another hamlet, where 
is Moorcroft Ilouee^ an upper-class private 
lunatic asylum. Another hamlet — 

Yie^rvnleu, l^m. 8. by W. from Hilling- 
don ch., has within the last few years 
become a somewhat populous place. It 
adjoins West Drayton, indeed the West 
Drayton rly. stat. is at Yiewsley, and the 
two now form a sort of railway town, as 
little attractive as railway towns usually 
are. Inns, the Be Burgh Arms; Railway 
Arms; Trout. As the last sign suggests, 
there is angling in the neighbourhood. The 
Colne hardly maintains its old reputation 
as a trout stream, but there is said to be 
good bottom fishing. A neat brick ch., 
E.E. in style, with an apaidal chancel, S. 
porch, and bell-cote, was erected here in 
1 869, from the designs of Sir Gilbert Scott. 
Yiewsley was made an eccl. district in 
Jan. 1874. Near the ch. is a vicarage, 
built in 1874; and close by are good 
schools erected at the same time as the 
ch. Many houses for city clerks, etc., 
have been built within a short distance of 
the station ; in the neighbourhood arc 
extensive brick- works ; by the Colne and 
the Grand Junction Canal are flour mills, 
oil mills, varnish works, etc. 



H DDE SDON, Hkbts (Dom. 
Hodesdone), a small town, partly in Qreit 
Amwell par., partly in that of Brox- 
bourne, on the Ware road, 17 m. fwn 
London, and 1 m. N. from the Broi' 
bourne Stat, of the Grt-. B. Rly. ; pq). rf 
the hamlet 2090, of the eccL diat. 2816. 
Inns, Bull; Salisbury Arms, 

Hoddesdon stands on rising ground; 
the Lea, here tolerably rural and picti- 
resque, is its eastern boundary » and oo 
the W. and N.W. are green lanes, nanow, 
winding, and overhung with hedgenw 
elms, running towards the characterifltie 
Hertfordshire slopes of Braxboume 
Woods, Bayfordbury, and Amwell. He 
towns of Hertford and Ware are etch 
4 m. distant Hoddesdon is an OTdiniiy 
roadside town of the smallest class. 1%8 
houses are ranged for f m. along bot|i 
sides of the broad highroad, and are d 
all sizes and kinds, some old, but few un- 
altered, side by side with showy modem 
shops with plate-glass fronts. At tbe 
entrance to tne town, on the rt., is t 
large mansion, Rawdim BTtntse, built bj 
Sir Marmaduke Rawdon about 1640, and 
said, but without sufficient anthoritj, to 
have been at one time a seat of the 
Dymocks, the hereditary champioDS of 
England. Occupied as a boarding-school 
by Mrs. Ellis, author of the * Women of 
England,' and wife of the Madagascar 
missionary, and a good deal defaced, it 
has been thoroughly renovated, and is now 
the residence of H. Oxenham, Esq. It is 
a characteristic late Jacobean structure, 
with an enriched doorway with the Baw- 
don arms and carved work in the centre, 
4 fine bays on the first floor, and a range 
of curved gables above ; but it has been 
covered with stucco, and has lost much of 
its primal character. At the back is s 
low tower with the curved cupola roof so 
often seen in houses of its time. The int 
has some good oak wainscoting and 
carving. Chi the rt. of the street, at the 
farther end of the town, is a large com 
mill. Opposite to this are the two chief 

inns. 'M'off. Prnrkr ixrpnfi» in 'hia * TlAlvn 

Hall'- 



Matt. Prior wrote in his * Down 



* Into an old 'nn did this equipage zoU 
At a town they call Hodidoo, the sign of the 

Bull, 
Near a nynipk with an um that divides tte 

highway, 
And into a puddle thzowt mother ot tea." 
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Ball remains, and, though mnch 
i since Prior wrote, has still the 
)f an old inn ; but the nymph with 
rn (meant for "the effigies of the 
-itan woman") no longer divides 
^ghway. Its site is occupied by a 
little town-house (police-station and 
3-house) with a clock tower. The 
raphical books, indeed, say that the 
lit, the gift to the town of Sir 
.aduke Rawdon, still remains, but 
is not a vestige of it to be seen. 
Salisbury Arms, just beyond the 
is noteworthy as having its sign 
aded across the road from tall sup- 
on either side. 

ary VIII., by a charter dated 1536, 
ed to Henry Earl of Essex, and 
his wife, who then owned the 
r, the right to hold a market in 
esdon every Thursday, and a fair 
ee days annually. The manor was 
ted to the Crown in the reign of 
, and granted by Elizabeth to 
rt Earl of Salisbury, in whose de- 
ants it has continued. The market 
trs to have existed when Clutterbuck 
, 1821, but has long been given up ; 
dr is still held, June 29 and 30, as a 
pleasure fair. EUzabeth granted a 
3r, Jan. 4, 1560, for a Grammar 
)1 ; it is now kept at Burf ord House, 
I N.E. end of the town, 
len Chauncy wrote, about 1700, "the 
)el, erected for the ease of the inha- 
bs thereof, in the middle of this town," 
become "through negligence so 
us, that it was lately pulled down 
'e charges, so that nothing now re- 
j hereof more than the clock-house, 
I is kept for the convenience of the 
itants in this town."* A new church 
fterwards built at the N. end of the 
on the 1. of the Ware road, a poor 
brick bam ; this was transformed in 
and made to serve as the nave to a 
r structure. The new portion, of red 
, Dec. in style, comprises a wide 
;el with two short transepts or 
tls. A campanile was to have been 
I, but it has not been built. The 
ir ch. was mean ; the present is ugly. 
)ugh an old place, Hoddesdon ex- 
j few vestiges of antiquity. In 1861 

auncy, Hist. 'Antiq. of Hertfordshire, vol. L, 



several earthenware vases and other 
articles of Roman manufacture, were dug 
up on the N.E. of the town; and in 
making a new road from Burford Street 
to Ware Valley, in August 1874, several 
vases of red-ware, with well-executed in- 
cised patterns, a spear-head, and many 
coins, were found, and in the immediate 
vicinity " a large quantity of bones of 
various animals," marking, as was be- 
lieved, the site of a Roman cemetery. In 
the Gentleman's Mag. for April 1830 
(p. 305) is engraved the seal, apparently 
of the middle of the 14th century, of the 
Hospital of SS. Clement andLoei [Eloy], 
at Hoddesdon, with effigies of the saints 
in mitres under canopies ; but nothing is 
known of the hospitsJ. 

Bennett, the editor and publisher of the 
works of Roger Ascham, the schoolmaster 
to Queen Elizabeth, kept a school at Hod- 
desdon, and had for a scholar Hoole, the 
translator of Tasso. For Bennett's edition, 
Samuel Johnson, also once a schoolmaster, 
with David Garrick for his pupil, wrote 
the life of Ascham. At Hoddesdon lived 
for some time John Loudon M'Adam, the 
road-maker. William Ellis, the mission- 
ary to the South Sea Islands and Mada- 
gascar, lived at Hose HUl, up a long 
narrow lane on the W. of the town, from 
shortly after his marriage with Sarah 
Stickney, 1837, till their death within a 
few days of each other, June 9 and 16, 
1872. Mr. Ellis worked as secretary at 
the office of the London Missionary 
Society on week days, preached in the 
little Congregational chapel at Hoddesdon 
on Sundays, and at odd hours cultivated 
his roses and orchids at Rose Hill, win- 
ning vnth them, to his great delight, 
many of the prizes at the London as well 
as local flower-shows.* 

"The Thatched Home in Hodsden," 
into which Piscator and his scholar Vena- 
tor " turned to refresh themselves with a 
cup of drink and a little rest," after their 
long morning's walk from Tottenham 
Cross, and longer talk over the relative 
merits of hunting, hawking, and fishing, 
has disappeared ; and the primrose hills 
and fra^ant meadows Izaak Walton so 
pleasantly describes as he strolls and 

* A f uU account of Ellis's Ufe at Rose HiU is 

Slven in chapters ix. and x. of his Life, by his son, 
ohn Eimo Mlis, Svo, 1873. 
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angles along the Ixm hereabouts, will, we 
fear, hanlly appear so charming in the 
reality as they do in the jmires of the 
C-omi)lete Angler. Jfi/e I/ouite, the theatre 
of the Kye House Plot, and now a popular 
summer resort an<l angling station, is on 
tlie Ijea J m. N.E. of Hoddesdon. {JSee 
Kye House.) 

There are several gotKl seats in the 
vicinity. On the W. are H'wdhnd'Sy 
(Mrs. Warner), a good house, in charming 
grounds; Ili/fh Leigh (Robert Barclay, 
Es<|.), a spacious mansion, standing in a 
well-wooded and picturesque park; and 
Wcftfidd (Herbert C. Lloyd, Escj.) The 
l)eautiful grounds of Broxboumebury (H. 
J. iSmith-Bosanquet, Esq.) lie to the S.W. 

HOLLY LODGE {see High- 
gate). 

HOLWOOD HOUSE {see Kes- 

TON). 

HOOK, Surrey, a hamlet of 
Kingston, on the Ix'atherhead road, 2 m. 
S. of the Surbiton Stat, of the L. and S.W. 
Uly. ; pop. 3G4, of the eccl. dist. 522. The 
hamlet consists of a few cottages by the 
roadside, with several genteel residences 
iKjyond. The manor, called Barwell, 
belonged to the priors of Mert<m from a 
very early period to the Dissolution, when 
it passed to the Crown. It was granted 
by Queen Elizabeth to Thos. Vincent, of 
Stoke D'Abemon; was in 1596 alienated 
to Edward Carleton, of Stoke : has since 
been frequently transferre<l, and is now 
the projKjrty of Lord Foley. The larger 
part of the old manor-house, Harwell 
( oart, about 1 m. S. by E. of the vill., 
and a little out of the highroad, was long 
ago pulled down, and the remainder 
tenanted as a farm ; but it has been 
renovated, and is now the residence of 
A. B. Cunningham, Esq. The churchy St. 

1 aul, is a small brick building, in style 
E.E., of the year 1838, and now, happily, 
Cv^vered with ivy. Hook was made an 
e;cl. distin 1839. 

HORNCHURCH, Essex, about 

2 m. E.S.E. of the Komford Illy. Stat. 
(Ort. E. Illy.), c)n the road to Upininster : 
pjp. 2476. Inns, White Jlart ; Bull 

The vill., large and busy- looking, ex- 



tends N. towards Butt's €h«en, as wd 
as along the road. It has a good-sized 
brewery (Woodfine's), a well-known 
steam-engine and agricultaral implement 
factory (Wedlake's), large tile and dnuB- 
pipe works, and other establishments; bat 
m the main the business is agricoltanl, 
and all around are extensive farms. The 
par. is bounded E. by the little Rom brook, 
W. by the Ingerboum. 

The Churchy St. Andrew, on the rt d 
the road at the E. end of the vilL, is i 
large Perp. building of stone, bat patched 
with brick. It comprises nave with den- 
storey, aisles (the S. aisle being of brick 
and modem), chancel, porches, and i 
battlemented tower at the W. end, <rf 3 
stages, with turrets at the angles, that it 
the S.W. being the largest and canying a 
flagstaff, and a slender spire which riseg 
to a height of 170 ft. On the apex of the 
E. gable is fixed the carved skull of an m^ 
with broad-spreading curved horns, llie 
int. is not of much interest. The chancel 
was restored in 1869 : the fine E. window 
of five lights is filled with painted glan. 
At the E. bay of each aisle is a good oak 
parclose. The body of the eh. is filled 
with tall pews. On the S. of the chanoel 
is a mont. with kneeling effigies. Oht, the 
great horse-chesuut on the N. side of the 
ch.-yard, and ash on the E. 

The horns on the gable of the ch. are 
commonly supposed to symbolize the 
name. Its origin is accounted for l^ 
a coarse tradition, which is given 1^ 
Weever.* The received explanation is 
that the priory founded here by Heniy 
II. as a cell of the Hospice of St. Bernard 
in Savoy, was called the Monasteriam 
Comutum, and had the head and hone 
of an ox for a crest : t but this, of coarse, 
does not show how the name originated. 
On the suppression of the alien prioriesi 
William of Wykeham purchased tiie pro- 
perty, with the advowson of the living, 
for his New College, Oxford, to which it 
still belongs. A curious custom is main- 
tained here. New College, or the lessee 
of the tithes, provides once a year a boar's 
head, garnished with bay leaves and de* 
corated with ribbons, which is wrestled 
for in a field adjoining the ch.-yard. 



" Fun«ral Monuments, p. 640; Newoonrt^ Jk^ 
pertoriuni, vol. ii. p. 886. 
t Diiisdale, Mon. Aug., yoL iL, p. iSO. 
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The Almshouses seen on the 1. are 
Dame Appleton's, founded in 1687 and 
rebuilt in 1838 ; and two founded by John 
Pennant in 1687 and restored by Thos. 
Masheter, Esq., in 1837. The principal 
seats are the Hall, N. of the ch. ; La/ngtotit 
(John Wagener, Esq.), W. of the vill.; 
Great Nehnes (Rev. T. Harding Newman, 
D.D.), a good house and grounds, 1^ m. N. ; 
Ardley Lodge (Geo. Ralph Price, Esq.) ; 
I'air Kytes (Joseph Fry, Esq.) ; and Har- 
row Lodge (C. Barber, Esq.) 

HORNDON, EAST, Essex (Dom. 
Horninduna)y about 3^ m. S.E. from the 
Brentwood Stat, of the Grt. E. Rly., on 
the road to Tilbury : pop. 470. 

East Homdon is rural and secluded, 
lying out of any great line of traffic, and 
the inh. wholly engaged in agriculture. 
The only vill. is at Heron Gate, by Thorn- 
don Park. The Church, All Saints, stands 
some distance out of the road on the 1., 
about 1 m. beyond Heron Gate, on high 
ground, surrounded by old elms, with a 
farm, the old manor-house of Abbot's or 
Low Homdon, below it on the S., and no 
other house near. It is a curious and 
interesting building, of red brick, of late 
Perp. date, consisting of nave and S. aisle, 
short transepts, chancel with chapels, a 
S. porch and a short thick tower, with 
heavy buttresses, stepped battlements, and 
a low, tiled roof -spire. Obs. sun-dial, 1728. 
The int. is plain, with high pews. The 
chancel roof has bosses at the intersection^ 
of the ribs, with shields of arms an4 roses. 
On the S. of the chancel is the Tyrell 
Chapel, in which are several monts. of 
that family ; on the N. a smaller chapel, 
with a groined roof, now used as a vestry. 
The Tyrell monts. include an incised slab 
on the floor, with curious insc., of Sir John 
Tyrell, a devoted adherent of Charles I. ; 
mutilated mont. of Sir J. Tyrell, d. 1422, 
and wife Alice. In the vestry is a mural 
brass of a lady of about the middle of the 
15th cent. In wall of S. transept, a tomb 
under a canopy, with indents for brasses, 
of man, wife, and children, in which, oddly 
enough, local tradition asserts the head, 
or, as some say, the heart, of Anne Boleyn 
was interred. The transepts are remark- 
able as having an upper chamber, about 
12 ft. by 8, approached by a stone staircase 
in the wall. These doorways having been 
blocked up, the upper rooms had been lost 



sight of till discovered by accident a few 
years ago. They have been opened to the 
ch., and now serve as galleries. They were 
probably intended for the chantry priests 
serving in the adjacent chapels, though 
there do not appear to have been any 
chimneys, or other housekeeping arrange- 
ments. 

Heron Gate is a hamlet of Homdon, 
and the only village in the par. It con- 
sists of a few cottages by the roadside, 
near the top of the hill, 1 m. N. of East 
Homdon ch., and close to Thomdon Park. 
East Homdon comprised the manors of 
Heron and Abbots, and Heron's Gate is 
said to have derived its name from the 
gate which here served as the boundary 
of the two manors. The manor-house, 
Heron Hall, the ancient seat of the Tyrells, 
a stately brick mansion, with 4 towers at 
the angles, has long been taken down, but 
the moat and a few vestiges of the house 
remain. The last male of the Heron line 
and his wife are said to have been burnt 
to death on their wedding night, in a fire 
which destroyed the ancestral hall. The 
house stood about f of a mile E. of Heron 
Gate. The country here is very pleasant ; 
there are trees by the roadside, good 
views to the Langdon Hills and across the 
undulating country S. and S.W., and a 
charming public path through Thomdon 
Park by the rookery. 

HORNDON-ON-THE-HILL, 

Essex, stands on a low hill on the road 
from Billericay to Tilbury, 2 m. E. by N. 
from Orsett, and 1^ m. N.W. from the 
Stanford-le-Hope Stat, of the L. and 
Southend Rly. ; pop. 611. Inn, the Bell. 
Once a town with a market every 
Saturday, Homdon -on -the -Hill is now 
a quiet, little visited agricultural vill., 
chiefly interesting to a stranger for the 
fine views of the lower course of the 
Thames, the Essex levels, and Kentish 
hills. The manor-house, Ardern Hall, 
N.E. of the vill., was the seat succes- 
sively of the Arderns, Fagels, Marneys, 
Shaas, Poleys, etc. The Church. St. Peter, 
is chiefly Perp., and consists of nave and 
aisles, chancel, and wooden tower. The 
neighbourhood lying between the marshes 
and the uplands affords some character- 
istic and picturesque scenery, not seldom 
recalling to the memory the. ^qj^Va ^^ '^n-^x^ 
or other ot \)aa c^'^"§.^'Cafe^^3BS^.^^si.^5ss^^~ 
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BCRixs painters. Com is grown largely, 
aiul vegetables, and especially peas, are 
extensively cultivated for the London 
market. Homdon was once celebrated 
for the growth of saifron, and there is 
still a fami here called Saffron Ganlens. 
A Homdon yeoman, Thomas Uighbed, 
was bomt in the market-place for heresy 
during the Marian persecution : he lived 
at Homdon House, on the rt. of the Orsett 
road, i m. W. of the eh., and tilled the 
adjoining land. 

HORNDON, WEST, Essex, 2 m. 
b.E. from Brentwood ; pop. 81. There is 
no vill. West Homdon adjoins Ingrave, 
and the two churches having, early in the 
18th cent., fallen to decay, were taken 
down, the parishes united for eccl. pur- 
poses by Act of Parliament under the 
title of Ingrave-cum-West Homdon, and 
a new ch. built by James, Lord Petre, in 
1734, nearly midway between the two old 
ones. {See Ingravk.) West Homdon 
ch. stood on the Brentwood side of Thom- 
don Hall. 

TlKrmdon Hall, the seat of Lord Petre, 
has been the property of the Petre family 
sinc^ the manor was purchased of Sir 
John Mordaunt by ISir Wm. Petre, before 
1570. The present mansion was built by 
James Paine about 1770. It stands in 
a large and richly timbered park, from 
which there is an avenue nearly 2 m. long 
to Brentwood. The house is of white 
brick, and consists of a centre with a 
hexastyle Corinthian portico, and wings 
connected by semicircular corridors. The 
rt. wing is a lioman Catholic chapel. . The 
reception rooms are much admired. The 
hall is 40 ft. square, the roof supported 
on 18 scagliola columns ; the saloon is 
60 ft. by 30, the drawing-room is 38 ft. 
by 26, and richly fitted. The hall and 
principal rooms have numerous family 
and other portraits, and a few Italian pic- 
tures. Among the portraits are ISir Wm. 
Petre, by Jlolbein, and the Duke of Nor- 
folk, attributed to the same master ; Mrs. 
Onslow, by Cosway ; Lord Derwentwater, 
with various relics of tliat unfortunate 
nobleman ; busts of Fox, Lord Petre, and 
others. The library contains some fine 
illuminated MWlS. Gteorge III. and Queen 
Charlotte stayed at Thomdon Hall on 
their way to the great review on Warley 
Common in 1778. This was the first 



royal visit paid to a Catholic peer since 
the accession of the House of HanoTer, aod 
Lord Petre made magnificent preparatioiis. 
A state bed was purchased at a cost of 
£2000, but their majeatieB brought and 
used their own bed. The Tisit caused 
some comment, and called forth one of 
Gilray's most powerful and popnlar cari- 
catures— ' Grace before Meat, or a Peep 
at Lord Petre's* — the king and queen 
being represented at Lord Petre's dhlne^ 
table under a canopy of state, while t 
priest with a crucifix is invoking the 
blessing. 

I HORNSEY, MiDDx., a once mral, 

, now suburban vill., but still retaming 
some of its primitive features, 2 m. K.E. 
of Highgate, b\ m. from the G^eneral Fort 
Office by rd., 4 m. from Eing^s Gross Xtf 
Grt. N. Hly. : the stat. is about \ m. &E. 
of Homsey ch. Pop. of district of the 
mother ch. 5492 ; of the par. 19,357, but 
this includes part of Highg^ate, MuBwell 
Hill, Homsey Christ Church, and 8t 
Matthias, Stoke Newington. Inns, the 
Three Ckynipassetj by the ch. ; Oreai 
Northern Tavern^ opposite the ch. ; jBoi^ 
way Hotelf by the stat. 

In the 18th cent, the name was written 
Haringee^ Hdringhee^ or JSTarmyen ; 
in the reign of Elizabeth, Hamtejii 
but also, when Norden wrote, JSanueif. 
Lysons somewhat fancifully derives the 
name from " Har-inge^ the meadow of 
hares ; " the more likely etymology is the 
patronymic Hearing, 

The manor has belonged to the see of 
London from the earliest date recorded ; 
the only break in possession being the 
period of the Commonwealth. The 
bishops had a seat in Homsey ; probably, 
as Lysons conjectures, marked by the 
mound in Homsey Great Park spoken of 
by Norden : — 

" A hill or fort in Horni^ Puk called Itfdipf 
Hill, tor that thereon, Bometiine, itood a kdn 
when the park wan reuleniahed with deer ; hot n 
seemeth by the founoation that it waa zatber a 
castle than a lodge, for the hill is tzendied with 
two deep ditches, now old and ovenrown with 
bushea ; the nibble thereof, as britik, tile, and 
Cornish slate, are in heups yet to he seen, which 
ruins are of great antiquity, as may appear hy the 
oaks at this day standing, above 100 yean' gvowtli, 
up<»i the very foundation of the hnilding, " * 



« Bpea Britt : Middleswg, p. 86. 
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The 8ite here intended is at the'N.B. 
extremity of Bishop's Wood (see Cabn 
Wood), a mile N.W. of Highgate, and 
overlooking Finchley Fields. " The form 
of the moat is sfcill visible, and 70 yds. 
square ; the site of the castle is still 
uneven, and bears the traces of former 
foundations ; it is somewhat higher than 
the ground outside the trenches. The 
portion of the moat which still remains 
consists of [is formed by] a spring con- 
stantly running and is now used as a 
watering-place for cattle." ♦ Bishop 
Aylmer's house at Hornsey, " the burning 
of which put him to 200 marks' expense," 
must have occupied a different site-f 

Hornsey Woods and Great Park were 
portions of the Forest of Middlesex, and 
extended over what is now Highgate to 
Hampstead Heath. They were leased in 
1756 : Hornsey Woods to Lord Mansfield, 
the Great Park to Wm. Strode, Esq. 
Part of Hornsey Wood was incorpomted 
with Lord Mansfield's park ; a portion, 
known as Bishop's Wood, remains as 
wild woodland, but enclosed and pre- 
served: it lies on the opposite side of 
Highgate Hill, 2J m. from Hornsey in a 
direct line. {See Caen Wood.) Hornsey 
Great Park was divided and built over, 
cultivated, or enclosed as private grounds. 
Two or three fragments of woods, now 
known as -the Highgate Woods, are still 
left on the Hornsey side of Highgate, by 
Southwood Lane, Wood Lane, and towards 
Muswell HilL , {See Highgatb.) 

In Nov. 1387 the Duke of Gloucester 
and the Earls of Arundel and Nottingham, 
united their forces in Hornsey Park, and 
marched thence on London in order to 
compel the king, Richard II., to dismiss 
the Earl of Suffolk from his councils. 
The Lodge in Hornsey Park, then a 
residence of the Duke of Gloucester, was 
in 1440 the reput«i theatre of the 
*' necromancy " by which the learned 
clerk, Roger Bofingbroke, and another 
priest, Thomas Southwell, sought to 
compass the death of Henry VI., at the 
instigation of Eleanor Duchess of 
Gloucester: and for which Bolingbroke 
was executed as a traitor at T^'burn, 
Southwell died in the Tower, and the 



* PrickeU, Hist, and Antiq. of Highgate, 1842, 
p. 20. 
t Lysono, Eavirou^ voL a, p. 422. 



Duchess had to do penance in the 
public streets, — incidents Shakspeare 
turned to such effective account in the 
Second Part of King Henry VI. When 
Edward V., under the escort of his uncle, 
Bichard of Gloucester, made his public 
entry into London, May 1483, "when 
the kynge approached nere the cytee, 
Edmonde Shawe, goldsmythe, then 
Mayre of the cytie, with the Aldermenne 
and shreves in skarlet, and five hundreth 
commoners in murraye, receyved his 
Grace reverently at Hamesay Parke, and 
so conveighed him to the cytie, where he 
entered the fourth day of May, in the 
fyrst and last yere of his reigne."* 
Henry VII. was on one occasion met at 
the same place by the Lord Mayor and 
citizens, and conducted in like manner to 
London.f Jane Porter, in her * Scottish 
Chiefs,' relates that the remains of Wal- 
lace were secretly removed and deposited 
temporarily in the chapel of Hornsey 
Lodge ; and that Robert Bruce was con- 
cealed at Lodge Hill in the garb of a 
Carmelite, when Gloucester sent him a 
pair of spurs as an intimation that he 
must depart with all speed — but she does 
not give her authority for these facts, 
which seem to have escaped the notice of 
historians. 

Lands in the manor of Hornsey descend 
by the custom of gavelkind. The sub- 
manor of Brownsw(K)d is " the corps of a 
prebend in St. Paul's Cathedral, and has 
a court-leet and court-baron." J Other 
manors are Toppesfield, at Crouch End, 
Fernfields, and Duckett's, but there is 
nothing of interest in their descent. 

Hornsey village is long, irregular, and 
scattered. By the ch. the street is broad, 
bordered by elms, and still rural ; and the 
rural character is preserved in the lanes 
that run off from it, as it is in the exten- 
sion of the main street towards Muswell 
Hill. Along the lanes are many good old 
houses half-hidden behind tall elms, and 
so-called villas are rising on every side. 
The New River meanders in devious 
fashion through the valley.§ The fields, 

♦ HaU, Chronicle, p. 851. 

t Stow, Annala, p. 792. 

t Lysons. 

§ Hone, Every-Day Book, vol ii., 1311, gives 
an engraving of ' The New River at Homaey ': the 
spot represented was the garden of tl\ft TVcwRkQ^^-ro.- 
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though fast (liminiHhing, arc still plcaRnnt, 
and the height h on either hand afford 
wide i)rospec'tH : the new Alexandra 
Palace is or course conspicuous from all 
of them. 

Tlie Churchy St. Mary, looks bett<?r at a 
distance than close at hand. The old 
ivy-covered tower is an attractive object 
from the neighbouring heights, and pic- 
tureMjue when near ; but the bcxly of the 
ch. is brick, and Gothic of the year 1833. 
The old ch., pulled down in 1832, is said 
by Camden and Norden to have been 
built with the stones from the bishop's 
house at Lodge Hill. The tower, the 
only part left of the old ch.. is of reddish 
sandstone, scjuare, embattled, with a 
newel turret at the N.W. angle, and has 
on it the arms of Savage (1497-1500), and 
Warham (1600-4), successively Bps. of 
London, thus fixing the date of its erec- 
tion. In the tower is a peal of 6 bells. 
The int. of the ch. is kept in excellent 
order. Several of the windows have 
painted glass. Among the monU. are 
some worth looking at, saved from the 
old ch. Mural mont. to George Key, 
with kneeling effigies of man, two wives 
and son, temp. Eliz. and James. Small 
brass, of about 1520, with good figure of 
a " (rhrisom " child (infant in swaddling- 
clothes). Marble Corinthian column, 
surmounted with arms, to Lewis Atter- 
bury, LL.D., rector of Homsey, d. 1731, 
brother of Bp. Atterbury : the mont. was 
brought here on the demolition of the old 
chapel at Highgate, in which Dr. Atter- 
bury was for 36 years the preacher. In 
chancel, kneeling figure in alto-rilievo, of 
Francis Masters, a youth of 16, fine in 
feeling and execution for the period (1680) 
of its erection. Samuel Buckley, editor 
of Thuanus, d. 1741. Tablet by Behnes 
to Samuel Rogers. 

Ht)rnsey Churchyard is screened by 
tall elms, wears a secluded and rural air, 
and has always been a favourite with 
those who love to meditate among the 
tombs. Ohs. at the extreme N.E. corner 
of the ch.-yd. the last resting-place of the 
Bard of Memory, a tall altar tomb on a 
high base, within railings. " In this vault 
lie the remains of . . . Samuel Rogers, 



for there in vain : its course was tliverted, and this 
portion filled up with the vestigia uf a London 



Author of the Pleasures of Memory .... 
Bom at Newington Green, 80 July, 1763; 
Died at St. James's Place, Westminster, 
18 Dec. 1855.'* His brother Henry and 
sister Sarah lie in the same yaolt. On 
the same side of the ch.-yd., bat 8.B. of 
the ch., is an upright stone to "Anne 
Jane Barbara Moore. Bom Feb. the 4tb, 
1812; died Sept. the 18th, 1817," the 
youngest daughter of Thomas Ifooie, 
who died whilst the poet was residing in 
what is now called Lalla Kookh CotSige, 
at the end of the lane running W. from 
the ch. {See Muswell Hill.) 

Thomas Westfield, Bp. of Bristol, was 
rector of Homsey till 1637. Wm. Cole, 
F.S.A., "the Cambridge antiquary" and 
correspondent of Horace Walpole, held 
the rectory, but for little more than a 
year, 1749-61. John Lightfoot, the learned 
rabbinical divine, removed to Homsej 
soon after his marriage, that he migbt 
have access to the boc^ in Sion College 
library. The preface to his 'Smbhim' 
is dated " From my study at Homsej near 
London, March 6th, 1629." 

S. of Homsey ch., with the New River 
winding through the grounds, is i7afri«- 
gay Hou^e, the seat of W. C. Alexander, 
Esq. Beyond, passing the filtering beds 
and pumping station of the New Biver 
Company, are walks to Tottenham Woods 
and Wood Green. Westward from the 
ch. is the pleasant lane to Muswell Hill 
and Alexandra Park. A footpath from 
the ch.-yd., S., leads to MbtMU FUamiU 
(222 ft high), the E. extremity of what 
has been styled the Northern Hog*s Back; 
from which there is a wide view across 
the valley of the Lea (the massive tower 
in the mid-distance is that of Tottenham 
ch.), Epping Forest, and the Bases up- 
lands. In another direction the Alexandra 
Palace is seen to perfection. A narrow 
path leads from Mount Pleasant to 

Mnsbury Fark, of about 120 acres, 
opened in 1869. It occupies the site of 
a portion of Homsey W(x>d, and of the 
once popular Homsey Wood House, The 
Wood was at one time notorious as a 
duelling ground. Homsey Wood House 
was at first a little rural inn with a couple 
of large oaks before it, under which cus- 
tomers sat and took their modest refresh- 
ments. In course of time it grew into** a 
noted tea-house " ; the house was enlarged, 
lar^e pounds were added and planted. 
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and a lake formed, which grew in favour 
with cockney anglers. Afterwards, and 
up to the time of its demolition, 1866, 
Homsey Wood House was the aristocratic 
pigeon-shooting ground. Finsbury Park is 
laid out in landscape-garden style, affords 
some pretty views, and would be pleasant 
if there were a little shade, and walking 
were not confined to the gravel paths. 
The name is however a foolish misnomer. 
The site has always been known as Hom- 
sey Wood; Finsbury lies miles away, with 
Holloway, Highbury, Islington, and Hox- 
ton intervening ; and it tends to the con- 
fusion of local tradition, historical records, 
and topographical accuracy thus to obli- 
terate, or transfer and confound, local 
names of well-defined and long-standing 
usage. 

Crouch End, on the S.W. of Hornsey, 
was a hamlet, and is now an eccl. dist. of 
1676 inh., has still some pretty rural lanes, 
like that to Stroud Green, and good old 
brick houses ; but all available sites are 
being fast built over. Christ Church, on 
high ground at the S. end of the hamlet, 
near Homsey Lane, is a good Dec. church, 
erected in 1863 from the designs of Mr. A. 
W. Bloomfield, and enlarged, and a tower 
with tall stone spire added in 1873. Nearly 
opposite the ch. is a stat. on the Highgate, 
Edgware, and High Bamct br. of the Grt. 
N, Ely. Between Crouch End vilL and 
Priory Lane, Highgate Archway Road, is a 
pretty field walk over the brow of the 
hill by the Shepherd's Cot, near which is a 
fine prospect, in its general features re- 
sembling that from Mount Pleasant, but 
more broken and varied. 

FarUs Green is a hamlet of villas and 
cottages lying between Muswell Hill and 
the Finchley Rcwswi, 1^ m. W. of Homsey 
ch. For eccl. purposes it is united with 
the district of St. James, Muswell Hill. 

Homsey Rise, adjoining Crouch End 
on the S. , belongs to Islington par., and 
the London district. Here is the Aged 
PilgriTM^ IHend Society's Asylum, a 
cheerful-looking range of cottages for 
180 inmates, erected in 1871-75. Opposite 
to it is the Alexcmdra Orpha-nage for 
Infants, 1867-70, which consists of a 
number of detached Gothic houses vary- 
ing in character, and built with some 
attention to picturesque effect : about 
160 children are in the Orphanage, but 
it is desired to raise the number to 400. 



HORTON, Bucks (Dom. Hortone), 
1 m. N. of the Wraysbury Stat, of the 
Grt. W. Ely., IJ m. S.W. from Cohibrook, 
18 m. from London : pop. 836. Inn, The 
Crown. 

Horton is memorable as the place John 
Milton, after leaving Cambri(]^e, came to 
reside at, and where for nearly six years 
(July 1632 to April 1638), " As ever in his 
great Task-master's eye," he trained him- 
self for the work he trusted to accomplish. 
"At my father's country residence, whither 
he had retired to pass his old age, I, with 
every advantage of leisure, spent a com- 
plete hoUday in reading over the Greek and 
Latin authors." He read not merely the 
Greek authors "down to the time when 
they ceased to be Greek," and the chief 
Latin writers, but employed himself in 
tracking out the obscure footsteps of the 
Lombards, Franks, and Germans, till they 
received their freedom at the hand of 
King Rodolphus.* But what is now of 
more importance, it was during his re- 
sidence at Horton that occurred the 
grand outburst of poetry which pro- 
claimed the advent of a new poet, and 
justified the prophecy of his ultimate 
greatness. Comus, the Arcades, Lycidas, 
and probably L' Allegro and H Penseroso, 
and some of his sweetest sonnets, were 
written at Horton, — the first two, as we 
know, for the noble family at Harefield, 
where, as there is reason to believe, he 
was a valued guest. {See Habefield.) 
Lawrence, the subject of the sonnet — 

" Lawrence, of virtuous father virtuous son, 
Now that the fields are dank, and ways are mire, 
Where shall we sometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help waste a sullen day ? " — 

is said to have dwelt in the neighbour- 
hood of Horton. His near relative, William 
Lawrence — appointed to a judgeship by 
Cromwell — died at Bedf ont, near Staines.f 
Of Milton's house, the tradition alone 
remains. It is said to have been pulled 
down about 17954 The house stood 
nearly opposite the ch.; the site is now 
occupied by a modem Elizabethan villa, 
JByrken Manor House (Edw. Tyrrell, Esq.) 



* Letter to Carlo Diodati, Sept. 23, 1637 ; Second 
Defence, etc. 

t Warton's Milton, p. 353. 

X Letter of a late Vicar of Horton, quoted in 
Todd's Account of Milton's Li£« aavl^T?*jcB5eb,,^'«ir 
fixed lo thft^OT>ia, ^. \'i» «Au \^^. 
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In the ganlcn was, till a few years a^ro, 
the bule of an old n]>ple tri^*, under which, 
as tradition atUnned, Milton was ac- 
customed tu sit and nieilitato ; a young 
aj)]ile tree now markH the spot 

Even though it were not so clofwly 
associated with the opening manliood of 
our great p«Hjt — ** His ibiily walks and 
ancient neiphlwurhoiKl " — Horton would 
be a pleasant and interesting ])lacc to 
visit Lying at the S.K. extremity of 
Bucks, with the Colne, as its eastern 
boundary, dividing it from Middlesex, 
and the broader Thames separating it 
from Windsor, whose 

" Towers and battlamentu it sees 
Buauiu'd high iu tufted trees," 

and the green fields everywhere intersected 
by willowy watercourses — 

" Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks aiid rivers wide,"— 

the scenery about Horton, though level, 
is very charming in a (juiet, sylvan, homely 
way. The village — ^hardly a village — is 
a loosely straggling place, with a great 
tree at the crossing of the roads. The 
Churchy St. Michael, is of various dates, 
from Norman to late Perj). ; and though 
somewhat patched and defaced by modern 
mendings, looked, with its heavy, ivy- 
covered tower, sombre and venerable. It 
was, however, restored in 1876, and whilst 
Improved in condition, has suffered in 
apj)earance. It comprises nave, N. aisle, 
and short chapel on the S., chancel, and 
W. tower, with a short turret at the 8.B. 
angle, and two porches. Under the N. 
porch is a rather rich Norm, doorway, with 
double chevron moulding. The arcade of 
the nave and S. aisle is E.E., with cylin- 
drical shafts. The body of the ch. is late 
Perp., and poor. The font is large 
plain Norm. On a slab in the ch. are 
some indents of brasses of a man and 
wife. In the N. chapel is a costly marble 
sarcophagus to a member of the Scawen 
family, as is believed; but there is neither 
inscription nor heraldic device. The 
mont. that will most secure attention 
is a plain blue slab on the floor of the 
chancel, inscribed, " Heare lyeth the Body 
of Sara Milton, the Wife of John Milton, 
who died the 3** of April, 1637." The poet 
it will be remembered left Horton for Italy 
very shortly after his mother's death. 
Before leaving, obs. the two grand old 
yew-trees in the ch.-yard. 



S. of the ch. atood an old mansioB, 
Place ffonMf built in the reign of Elii» 
beth, — the seat of the Brerewoods, afto* 
wards of the Scawens, and then oocnpied 
by a succession of tenants. It was tueo 
down in 1786. Horton, Hou9e (W. P. 
Ainslie, Esq.) is pleasantly situated ont 
branch of the Cofoe, some little way 8. d 
the ch. The honao is modem, semi-claaac, 
with a portico of four columns, itifl, 
stately, and commodious. 

HOBTON EIRBY, Kent (Dom. 
Hortune), on the Darent, l^ m. N.K. d 
Famingham, and i m. E. of the Fandng^ 
ham Road Stat, of the L., O., and D. Bh.: 
pop. 1382. 

At the Dom. Sarw^, Hoeton poMctppd 
a church, 2 mills, arable land, meadows, 
and woods, whence pannage could be had 
for the swine. Its pop. included 20 bond- 
men and 16 viUans^ attached to the soil; 
but one Gk)del, who held land, waa free 
to choose his abode, and to hare whom 
he pleased for lord. It does not md^e a 
very attractive picture, perhaps, bat the 
place was evidently prosperous, and iti 
value, unlike most places recorded in 
the Survey, had increased by half sinee 
the time of the Oonf essor. The four Suon 
manors had been consolidated into one. 

But though the Norman Survey is the 
earliest written record, Horton has of late 
unfolded some fragmentary pages of her 
earlier history. On a woody knoll near 
the height on the Franka estate, known 
as the Folly, on the W. side of the Dsrent, 
and about \ a mile from the vilL, some 
labourers, grubbing up trees in the spring 
of 1866, came upon traces of a bniloing, 
which, ppon careful excavation, proved to 
be the foundations of a house erf moderate 
dze. Admirably constructed with flat 
bricks and mortar of the best make, it 
seemed to be a Roman villa of the best 
period. Nothing beyond the f onndatioDB 
was, we believe, found; but we have 
heard that some relics have been db- 
covered nearer Famingham. Be that as 
it may, here is proof that Horton Khrbj 
was not without inhabitants during the 
Boman occupation. Curiously enough, a 
year later, June 1867, evidence was un- 
expectedly found of a later and much 
larger colonization. In digging for the 
buikling of the Boys* Home, near the Ely. 
Stat., N. of Horton Kirby, on the iide of 
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he hill sloping to the river, several graves 
were opened, close together, and so similar 
in their contents as to leave no doubt that 
here was the burial-place of a tribe of rude 
habits, but who had made some progress 
in the arts. The graves penetrated but a 
short way into the chalk — ^in most cases 
only a few inches — and were often so 
short that the bodies had to be much bent 
to insert them. The bodies appeared to 
have been placed in coffins, as with them 
were traces of wood, and a few nails. 
The bones were much decayed — ^those of 
the children had entirely perished — and 
the crania were all fragmentary. The 
graves had been dug without any regu- 
larity, the heads being directed in- 
differently to all points of the compass. 
With them were found many fragments 
of rude earthenware jugs, dishes, and 
other household, ware, iron rings, knives, 
and keys, a knife-sheath, a bone spindle- 
whorl, a whetstone, and several fibulas — 
one having a flowing pattern and a small 
piece of red glass in the centre ; the smaller, 
a cruciform central ornament, with human 
heads rudely punched out in the inter- 
spaces. Unless the last-named article be 
so regarded, nothing was found to indicate 
the religious belief of the occupants of the 
graves; and this circumstance, and the 
position of the bodies, seemed to suggest 
that they were heathens. That they were 
a peaceful people may be inferred from 
no weapon of any kind having been found. 
The ornaments on a fibula are of the kind 
known as late Saxon work ; but some of 
the graves and their contents were of so 
rude a description as to render it probable 
that the interments extended over a some- 
what long period, and that some may have 
been British. Later excavations (1872), 
made on the N. of the rly. embankment, 
show that the cemetery stretched over a 
considerable space, reaching far towards 
South Darenth.* 

Horton was one of the many manors 
given by the Conqueror to Odo, Bp. of 
Bayeux. On his fall, it appears to have 
been granted to the bishop's tenant, An- 
chetil de Ros. It remained in the Bos 
family — one of whom built Horton Castle 

* Notes; Statement by the Rev. R. Coatee, 
Vicar of Darenth, on exhibiting articles found in 
graves at Horton Kirby, at ArchseoL Institute, 
June, 18G7 ; C. Roaohe Smith, Qent Mag. 1866, 
1867. 



— till about 1292, when it passed by 
marriage to Roger de Kirby, or Kirkby, 
of BLirkby Hall, Lancashire, whore-edified 
the castle, and from whom it derived the 
addition of Kirby. About the end of the 
reign of Richard II., it was carried, by 
the marriage of the heiress of the Kirbys, 
to Thomas Stonor, of Stonor, Oxfordshire. 
Horton was forfeited to the Crown, by the 
complicity of John Stonor in the insurrec- 
tion headed by Lord Audley in 1496. 
Henry VIII. granted the manor to Robert 
Hudston. About the middle of the 17th 
century it passed by marriage to the 
Michels ; and in 1736 was devised with 
other lands by John Michel to the Provost 
and Fellows of Queen's College, Oxford, 
for the purpose of founding 8 fellow- 
ships, 4 scholarships, and 4 exhibitions in 
that college, the recipients of which are 
still designated Michel fellows, scholars, 
and exhibitioners. Horton Kirby Manor 
remains the property of Queen's College. 
On the Darent, N. of the ch., are a few 
unimportant vestiges of the castle.* 

The vill. is buUt about an irregular 
parallelogram, with the ch. a little N. of 
it. About it are a few old and some 
picturesque houses. The neigbourhood is 
full of beauty. The river is pleasant 
throughout. The chalk hills on either 
side vary the aspect of the valley at 
every turn, and afford wide and diversified 
prospects. East is the broad open country 
towards Falkham; S. and W. are the 
charming valley, park, and woods of 
Eynesford, Lullingstone, and Faming- 
ham ; and N. the quaint little Darenth 
ch., and unspoiled wood beyond. The 
employments are chiefly agricultural ; 
but the paper mill of Messrs. Spalding, at 
South Darenth, employs many hands. 

South Darenth, on the rt. bank of the 
river, midway between Horton Kirby and 
Darenth, has become a busier-looking place 
than the parent village; but there is 
nothing in it to call for special notice. 

Horton Chvrch is a large and interesting 
cruciform building, venerable in fact 
and appearance, but on close inspection 
showing signs of modem renovation. In 
the main of about the middle of the 13th 
cent., the chancel and transepts retain 
their original lancet windows, whilst those 

♦ Hasted, Hist, of Kent, vol. v,^, *ia%\'^\{5iw» 
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cif the nave are Pcrp. insertions. The 
IhxIv of the vh. is of Hint, but it is much 
]>jitrhe(l with brick ; and the ui>)>er |)art 
(»f the eentral tower in wholly of brick, 
and nuKlern. The old S. porch is of flint 
and stone. Ohx. on entering, the holy- 
water Htoup on the rt. The int., restored in 
1««»;< — not wisely perhaps, but thoroughly 
— is strikinj: froiii the jrreat height of the 
tower-arches and width of the aisles, and 
the widely st^iMimtcd lancets of the chancel, 
with the tall, thin. detache<l. and banded 
shafts between thcni. The transepts have 
wide arcades, with string-course moulding 
alM>ve the windows, an<l a piscina, mark- 
in>; the pla<.'e of an altar, at the end of 
each arcatle. The arches at the end of 
the nave, oiKininj: resiHJctively into the 
N. and IS. transept, it will be observed, 
differ in size and jxosition, while the 
centre line of the chancel in the nave 
is nearly 6 feet nearer to the N. wall than 
to the S. (11 ft. 8 in. and 16 ft.) : the 
roof is conseipiently out of line by so 
much, and the W. window is not directly 
over the central doorway. The roof is 
open timber, well restored. The font is 
K.E., and large. Several of the windows 
have painted glass. In the chancel are 
mural monts. of the Bathursts of Franks, 
some partially erased. In the N. transept 
is a small bra»M of John Browne, Esq. 
(d. 161VJ), and wife ; and in the 8. transept 
a larger one of a female, of fair 16th-ceut. 
worki l>ut without an inscription. Obs. 
in the ch.-yard the hirge hollow yew S.W. 
of the church. 

By the river side, i^ m. S. of the ch., is 
Franks (Fred. Tower, Esq.). a stately 
Elizabethan mansion — a little Hatfield — 
of red brick and stone, with a rich central 
doorway, with balcony over, bay windows 
at each end, many gables, enriched chimney 
shafts, and spire-capped turret. Before 
the house a reach of the river expands 
out lake-like, fringed with ash and alder, 
and brightened with swans. The interior 
of the house has some good carved oak, 
and omamentetl plaster-work. Franks, 
a* Philipott notes, "an ancient seat in 
this par., was the mansion of gentlemen 
of that simame, who, about the latter end 
of Henry III., came out of Yorkshire, and 
planted themselves at this i)lace ; " but 
the present mansion was the work of Aid. 
Lancelot Bathurst, who bought the estate 
and built the house in the reign of Queen 



Elizabeth, as the insc. OTer the diidif' 
room testifies: "E. R. 1591.** Bathuit 
died in 1594. The house was thoroogHf 
restored in 1862. 

The neat group of buildings on the liilt 
side X. of the ch. is the Home for IMSt 
Boyn, of which the first stone was laid bf 
the I'rincess of Wales, July 7, 1866, mi 
which was formally opened by the Eari of 
Shaftesbury in the following year, ft 
now consists of 10 detached hoiiBe8» eMk 
standing in its own large garden, lad 
accommodating 30 boys under the can cf 
a warden and his wife ; a large school- 
house; a neat E.E. cruciform ch^; 
workshops, infirmary, etc. The builduigi^ 
which are of brick, and of a modest, do- 
mestic Gothic character, seem comfortaUe 
and w^ell adapted to their purposes. The 
archt. was Mr. T. C. Clarke. The bop 
must be homeless and under 10 yeui 
of age when received ; th^ are maiih 
tained, educated, taught a trade, and lean 
** prepared for indusSial life ** at 14. 

HOUNSLOW, MiDDx., a town oi 

the main western road, partly in the pff. 
of Heston (in which is the chapel), ud 
partly in that of Isleworth ; 9 m. fraa 
Hyde Park Comer, and a stat. on tbe 
Loop-line of the L. and 8. W. Rly. ; popi 
9294 (Heston 4224, Isleworth 6070). 

In the Dom. Survey the hundred d 
Honetlofce occurs; somewhat later the 
name is written Hftndeslowe^ or biM, 
whence Lysons suggests as a deriyatioii, 
^' Hounds' law," which may be taken fo 
what it is worth. He adds in ezplaaap 
tion, to lawe a hound, was an obsolete 
word for laming him, by cutting oat cob 
of the balls of his foot, which was done 
by the foresters to all dogs kept on the 
^* King's forests,*' above a certain sin; 
and *' Hounslow-Heath was within the 
forest of Staines.*' ♦ 

According to a Parliamentary {kunvj 
made in 1660, the town of Honnslow 
contained *' 120 houses, most of them inM 
and alehouses, depending upon trareUen.** 
This could hardly be said of it nofv, 
though inns and alehouses seem undultf 
numerous. Hounslow, in fiu^ was for 
centuries mainly dependent upon the 
travellers passing through it. As tbe 
first stage from London on the main 

* LyaoDfl^ EnyiroDi, toL iL, p. 418. 
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road, its coaching and posting 
i was necessarily very great. It 
that in its palmiest days as many 

stage-coaches passed through it 
nd that 1600 horses were kept in 
n. The opening of the railways 
ed that traffic, and Honnslow was 
ile in a very depressed condition, 
however, quite recovered. Large 
s of genteel houses have been 
L and about it, and the place has 
jood local trade. But it is a dull 
o visit. The town consists of a 
ile of characterless shops, many 
commonplace ch., and a town-hall, 

in 1857; and the immediate 
)urhood is flat, monotonous, and 
esting. 
ory of the Brethren of the Holy 

existed at Hounslow in 1296, in 
jrear the prior obtained a charter 
3ring the brethren to hold a market 

on Wednesdays, and an annual 
8 days' continuance. The priory 
ed down to the Dissolution, and is 
eferred to. It had at least one 
aished member, Robert de Houns- 
aative of the town, d. 1430, grand 
ial of the order for England, Ire- 
nd Scotland, and eminent in his 

a writer. The market has long 
scontinued. 

;hapel of the priory continued to 
as the chapel-of-ease for Hounslow 
ut 1833, when it gave place to the 

ch. of the Holy Trinity. The old 
was a small building of the Dec. 

but had been so often repaired 
tered, and was in so bad a state, 
demolition was not to be regretted, 
•esent ch. is a plain white brick 
g, Gothic, of the year 1836, and 
d by the addition of a chancel 
6. A second church, St. Paul's, 
ow Heath, a neat E.E. fabric, was 
ted in 1874, from the designs of 

Habershon and Pike : the eccl. 

was formed in 1871. 

BfSLOW Heath. The fame of 

ow is mainly due to its Heath — 

low, whose Heath sublimer terror fills, 
rith her gibbets lend her powder mills." * 

ath stretched from Hounslow town 
rds for over 6 miles. By the 

* Mason, Heroic Epistle. 



Survey of 1646 it contained 4293 acres, 
but other accounts make the area much 
greater. On it were vestiges of Roman, 
and possibly of British camps, and it was 
the scene of military and other assem- 
blages in more recent times. A tourna- 
ment was held here in the reign of John. 
In 1267 the Londoners, with the Duke of 
Gloucester at their head, took arms 
against Henry III., and encamped in 
great strength on Hounslow Heath. 
Charles I., after an interview with the 
Parliamentary deputation at Colnbrook, 
Nov. 1642, marched his army under cover 
of a fog to Hounslow Heath. Thence 
Rupert marched on to E»rentford, and 
having compelled his opponents to retreat, 
returned to head-quarters at Hounslow 
Heath, where " the King lay that night 
with the body of his army, and where (if 
Essex had pleased the next day) there 
was a large fair heath for the two armies 
to have tried once again their courage 
and fortunes."* When Charles was a 
prisoner at Hampton Court, Fairfax " ap- 
pointed a general rendezvous for the whole 
[parliamentary] army upon Hounslow 
Heath within two days ; when and where 
there appeared 20,000 foot and horse, 
with a train of artillery, and all other 
provisions proportionable to such an 
army." f The meeting was attended by 
the speakers of the two houses of parlia- 
ment, with their maces, accompanied by 
many of the members. 

The early summer of 1678 saw Charles 
II. with his army encamped on the Heath. 

"June 29.— Betum'd (from Windsor) with my 
Lord (Chamberlain) by Hounslow Heath, where 
we saw the new-rais'd army encamp'd, design'd 
against France, in mretenue at least, but which 
gave umbrage to the x>arliament. His Miy^ty 
and a world of company were in the field, and the 
whole armie in battalia, a very gloriotis sight. 
Now were brought into service a new sort of sol- 
diers called QranadierMf who were dextrous in 
fling^g hand granados, every one having a pouch 
full ; they had furred cape with coped crowns like 
Janizaries, which made them look very fierce, and 
some had long hoods hanging down behind, as we 
picture fools. Their clothing being likewise pylMdd 
yellow and red." t 

In June 1686, James II. had an army 
of 13,(XX) men, with 26 pieces of artillery. 



* Sir Philip Warwick, Memoiree of the Reigns 
of King Charles I., p. 234. 

t Clarendon, Hist, of the Rebellion, vol iiL^ \}. 
62, ed. 1720. 

X EvelyrVjDiai^. 
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^■iii'iiuiiKtl fin IldiiiiHlow Henth. It was 
Hi the time ho wiw itrttMint; forward Bome 
I if hii« must ubiiiixioUH mcnsurcii. anil, as 
Kvelyn imxv*, " there were ninny jcnluunes 
mill I'liM'uursvs nf whiit was the meaning 
i.f thi"* en«'nmpmenl." Hut wliatever was 
thv )>ur)MH4L> of the kiufr, it Mxm bi^came 
evident that tliero wan no ill-feeling on 
the part of the HoldierH. and the Lon- 
di>nerii tliK.'keil to the eamp in n\rh num- 
Utx that the pla(*e Kn-ame, as Maeaulay 
has* defieribed it in one of hiR most bril- 
liant ]iage8, "merely a gay suburb of the 
(■a]iital.** * 

Again, in the Rummcr of lfi87, James 
hud liin army on Hounslow Heath, but 
now the disnlTei'tion was hanlly con- 
ccaleil. The king was at tlie ramp when 
the news arrived of the at*quittal of the 
Hi*«hopK. He left at onre for Ixmdon, 
but " he ha<l searcely quitted the camp 
when lie heard a great shouting l)ehind 
him. He wan Hur})riHcd, and asked what 
that u]iroar meant. 'Nothing/ was the 
answer, 'the soldiers are glatl that the 
Hi^hoJIS are acquitted.' ' l)o you call 
that nothing?' said James. And then he 
rej^'atetl. ' So much the worse for them.' " f 
He might well ask if his courtiers thought 
that nothing, To him that shouting on 
Hounslow Heath muwt have sounded very 
like the knell of bin dynasty. Tlirec years 
later, on occasion of a French descent on 
the Devonshire coast, Queen Mary, in the 
absence of her husband, reviewed the 
troops assembled on Hounslow Heath, 
and Marlborough, their commander, 
warmly complimented the men on their 
martial liearing. Hounslow Heath saw 
no more such gatherings till the reign of 
George III., when the king more than 
once held grand reviews of regulars and 
volunteers. 

The Heath was however, in the 17th and 
18th cents., most celebrated as the haunt 
of highwaymen. Every great line of road 
was infested by these " collectors of the 
highway," as they were termed ; but in the 
* Lives of Famous Highwaymen,' Houns- 
low Heath and Finchley Common figure 
oftenest. They frequented the Hounslow 
inns to learn who among the travellers 
promised the best booty, and the meaner 



* Evelyn, Diarr, June 2, lf86 ; Maoaulay, Hitt. 
England, vol. ii., p. 867. 
t Macaolay, toI. iU., p. 128. 



sort were said to make friends with tk 
grooms and coachmen. " Am I to hni 
the honour of taking the air with 701 
this evening upon the Heath t** asks Mitt 
of the Mint of Captain Macheath, in tk 
Beggars' Opera ; " I drink a dram not 
and then with the stage-coachmen intte 
way of friendship and intelligence; nd 
I know that about this time there willk 
passengers apon the Western roaCvto 
are worth speaking with." 

Noble and valgar were alike hud nnds 
contribution ; and ind^L the audacity of 
the robbers was almost incredible. Td 
be stopped in crossing Honndow Heitk 
was regarded as almost a matter of govk 

*'Oar TOtOM Me lo infested hj hiffai 
it is dangerous ■tizring oat abnoet bgf 
Ueriford was attacked on Hoondmr Bsrth i( 
thxee in the afternoon. Dr. Eliot wm iho( « 
thxee days ago, withont haring lesistod; aed fli 
day befoie yesterday we were near loataig our Hm 
Minister, Loid North; the robben ^lot attti 
pnstiliun, and wounded the latter. In ihfltLiI 
the freebooten that are not in India have tdn 
to the highway. The Ladies of the Br'f'— ^ 
dare not go to the Queen at Kew in an ' " 



The prime minister escaped more esdj 
than another prime minister's friaii 
Mr. NorthaU, Pitt's confidential kgil 
adviser, and secretary of the TreMOT 
under the Rockingham ministiy, lAo 
had more than once before enconntend 
highwaymen, and one of whom had diei 
by his hand, was stopped on Honmlor 
Heath, as he was retnrning from Bath, 
with his wife and child in the canisge^ 
March 1776, and, on refusing to giTevf 
his purse, was shot. He was carried tD 
an mn at Hounslow, where he wrote 1 
description of the robber to send to Sr 
John Fielding, the Bow Street magistnte, 
and died as he finished it.f A simnsi 
fate befel another well-known perBOiuige> 
Messrs. Mellish, Bosanqaet, and Ne. 
great names in the city, were retnnusg 
from a stag hunt at Windsor, when ob 
Hounslow Heath the coach was stopped. 
Purses and watches were quietly tar- 
rendered, but one of the robbers fired hii 
pistol into the carriage. The bnllet struck 
Mr. Mellish, who died on reaching the 

* Horaoe Walpole to Sir H. Mann. OoL 6^ 1174; 
Letten, toI. tL, p. 129; and oomi>. hJeGeonelEi 
▼oL iii., p. 48. 

t Jeme, Memoirs of Geoige IIL, toL L, p. IM 
Lonl Stanhope sayH, HiHt. of Eng., ohap. zxx. (mL 
▼ii.. p. 812) that "he died of the fright^ : VofthiB 
however, was hazvUy a man of that tempcrgnft 
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2 Magpies. But the assailants were not 
always so fortunate. Earl Berkeley (the 
i; father of Grantley Berkeley, who tells 
c the story,) was wakened out of his slum- 
it ber as he was being driven over the Heath 
I on his way to Cranford House by the 
X sudden stoppage of the coach, and a head 
i. peering in at the window. "Now, my 
^ iiord, I have you at last; you said you 
r would never yield to a single robber — 
deliver ! " " Then who is that looking 
J over your shoulder?" said the Earl, 
rhrown off his guard, the fellow turned 
I round to look, when the Earl shot him 
dead.* The dramatists and novel writers 
of course availed themselves freely of 
Hounslow Heath and its incidents. 

** Strap rode np to the eoach door, and told ms 
in a ^naX fright, that two men on horseback were 
crossing the Heath (for by this time we had passed 
ffountlow), and made directly towards us." + 

The exploits of the highwaymen, exag- 
gerated by mystery and rumour, attracted 
no little attention and some admira- 
tion. Even in our own day some of the 
more noted have been rated as heroes. 
" The Flying Highwayman," wrote the 
Annual Register for 1761, "engrosses the 
conversation of most of the towns within 
20 miles of London." He rode three 
different horses — a grey, a sorrel, and a 
black ; he had done rare feats on the 
Heath, and he " has leapt over Colnbrook 
turnpike a dozen times within this fort- 
night.*' In the last half of the 17th cent, it 
was no uncommon thing for the gay 
young cavalier to take to the road as the 
readiest mode of mending his fortune by 
lightening the purses of ttie well-to-do 
roundhead citizens he held in supreme 
contempt; but even a century later stories 
were credited of other than vulgar foot- 
pads resorting at times to Hounslow 
Heath. It is gravely related, for exam pie, 
that Twysden Bishop of Raphoe, playing 
the highwayman there in 1752, was 
shot tlu-ough the body, and died from 
the wound at a friend's house ; his death 
being announced as from " inflammation 
of the bowels." % But though the story 
may be a tradition of Cranford House, 

♦ Gent. Mag., xliv., p. 53S ; Grantley Berkeley, 
liife and BecnUections, vol. i. ; Stanhope, Hist, of 
Eng., vol. vii, p. 331. 

t Smollett, Roderick Random. 

t Hon. Grantley Berkeley, Life and Recollec- 
tions, voL i, p. 213. 



it was merely one of those good stories 
which the unscrupulous wits of the time 
were wont to circulate after dinner or 
to put forth as hearsay at their clubs. 

When caught, short shrift was in those 
days given to the highwaymen ; and the 
road across Hounslow Heath was made 
hideous by the gibbets on which their 
bodies were left to rot. Mr. Crabb Robin- 
son was assured by his coachman — an old 
man — that " when he was a boy the road 
beyond Hounslow was literally lined with 
gibbets, on which were in irons the car- 
cases of malefactors blackening in the 
sun." * Forty years later some were still 
there: "In 1801. as I was riding home 
from school, the man who accompanied 
me proposed to show me something 
curious. Between the two roads, near a 
clump of firs, was a gibbet, on which 
two bodies hung in chains. The chains 
rattled ; the iron plates scarcely kept the 
gibbet together ; the rags of the highway- 
men displayed their horrible skeletons. 
That was a holiday aght for a schoolboy 
60 years ago." f The highwaymen gene- 
rally went to their doom in their gayest 
attire. An intelligent Frenchman, travel- 
ling in England in 1766, observes that 
though he heard they were very numerous, 
he saw no highwaymen except such as 
were hanging upon gibbets by the road- 
side : there, he says, " they dangle, dressed 
from head to foot, and fvith wigs upon 
tlteir heads.'' % 

In 1793 large cavalry barracks were 
erected on Hounslow Heath, and about 
the same time the enclosure of the Heath 
was commenced. For a time enclosure 
and cultivation went on slowly, but in 
20 or 30 years the process was pretty well 
completed — much to the disgust of a 
sturdy radical who rode over it (Oct. 
1822) :— 

" A much more ugly country than that between 
Egham and Kensington would with great difficulty 
be found in England. Flat as a pancake, and, 
until you come to Hammersmith, the soil is a 
nasty stony dirt upon a bed of gravel. Houruloto 
Heath, which is only a little worse than the general 
run, is a sample of all that is bad in soil and vil- 
lainous in look. Tet this is now enclosed, and 
what they call cultivoied." § 

* H. C. Robinson, Diary, Sept. 13, 1819, vol. ii., 
p. 132. 

t Charles Knight, Passages of a Working Life, 
1864. vol. i., p. 40. 

I M. Qrosley, A Tour to London, vol. i.., \i. VI, 

§ William Cobb^U, Bi^ji^^'Kvii^e.^^. ^"V, 
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'Hio Cavalnr Hiirnick» are on the rt. of 
the ri>?i<l. ulMiiit ) ni. tievnnil Ilounslow. 
Thi'v r. Ill Tail HI I TiM oftircrs and men, at 
t!tt**<'fn<u< «<f 1S7I. OpiMtsito to them. 
CM tbi- 1, i'f th»» roa'l. N a drill or exemse 
uriiuml. nf aUiut 3<H) acres. re«»rve<l fitr 
flii-* piirp-i-H' at till' enclosure of the Heath. 
The In*.' line, i.f 27.404 ft., of the first 
triiTi'ii'imi'triral •iiirvry exeriite<l in Eng- 
land, wax laid down Ity (Jeneral Roy. on i 
IIitnn<Io\v Heath, in the summer of 1784 ; I 
and when t he (Jeneral Survey of the British \ 
Isles was undertaken l»y the Master-Oene- I 
lal and officers «»f the 'Ordnance, in 1791. I 
ilii-y cr>mnience<l their opcratiiHis byre- I 
nieaturinLT (Jeneral Roy's l>a.si» line. ] 

IfotinnioH' Pflfnlrr Mill*, which, as we I 
hare seen, were with her pibliets supposed 
to add •• suhlimer terrors "to the Heath, 
are situated on the Kinp's and Isleworth 
rivers. an<l chiefly in Isleworth i)arish. 
Mason's reference was i)rohal)ly to the 
prcat exi>li»si<in which occurred in them 
on the «th of Jan., 1772. whi'li cause<l a 
iinxlipious amount of misi'hief. an<l was 
iieard. it is said, as far as (Jloucestcr. 
Wrtlpole jrives an amusinp a<v()unt of the 
(I am ape <lonc to his ca*tlr. Strawberry 
Hill. "The N. side of the castle looks 
as if it had stcKxl a siepe. The two saints 
in the hall have sufferal martyrdom ! 
'I'hey have their Ixnlies cut oflF. and nothing 
ri'mains Imt their heads."* Many explo- 
sions have occurred since: the last serious 
one was on Nov. 3, 1874, when fl lives 
were lost. Every precaution is taken now 
to prevent such accidents ; and by the 
separation (»f the buildings, etc.. to localize 
their effects as far as possible if they 



HUNSDON, Herts (7)ow. Hones- 
donc). a vill.. and the site of a once royal 
mansion, is o m. E.S.E. from Ware, 2^ E. 
of the St. Marparet's Stat, of the Grt. E. 
Illy. (Ware and Hertford line), and al)Out j 
the same distance N.E. of the Roydon Stat. | 
on the Cambridge line: pop. 618. Inn, 
Fox and Hounds, 

As early as 1124, Richard, Earl of 
Hertford, had a park at Hunsdon, from 
which he covenanted to give a doe yearly 
to the monks of St. Augustine, at Stoke, j 
At the end of the reign of John it belonged 



« Waliwle t') Hon. H. S. Conway, Jan. 7, 1772, 
Lottery, voL ▼., p. 807. 



to Sir Walter Montgomery, Earl of Fe^ 
rors. In the reign of Edward I. it » 
held by John Engatne. and in 1367 poned 
in default of male heirs to John G<udiii|> 
ton. whose son sold it to Sir Wm. OMhd, 
Kt.« and M.P. for the connty. Sir Wa 
was attainted of high treason, 1460. h 
an adherent of the Honse of Y<nk ; bi 
on the accession of Edward IV. the estita 
were restored to his son, Sir John OU* 
hall, who built here " a finir house in the 
mode of a castle. *' He seems to bnc 
shortly after made oyer the estate ia 
trust ; but for what purpose is not dev. 
However his death at Bosworth FSdd. 
and subsequent attainder, carried the 
manor to the crown, and the king. 
Henry VII., granted it to his mother. t£e 
Countess of Richmond, and her huilMnd, 
Thomas Earl of Derby, for their joint Km 
On their deaths, Henry YIIL gnmted it, 
Feb. 1514, to Thomas Duke of Koifolk. 
He dying, May 1524, the manor rererted 
to the crown, and Henry built himsdf i 
"palace royal here, at great cost ud 
charge, where he was pleased to rent 
for the preacrration of his healfh.*** 
Hector Ashley in three years recdTei 
above £1900. on account of buildings it 
Hunsdon House ; but whether as archttert 
is not known, t That he might have '^his 
game and pleasure ready at hand," Henit. 
after building his palace, in 1531, annexd 
the manors of Roydon and Stanstead,and 
made them an honour, with his palace d 
Hunsdon as the capital place of the honoor 
{See Hampton Coubt.) The bo« 
appears, however, to have been most oaed 
as a residence of his children. 

Edward VL granted Hunsdon Hook, 
May 1548, to his sister, Princess Miij. 
who made it her residence. Here she 
heard the news of the death of her brother, 
and at once took horse for her manor of 
Eenninphall, that she might be within 
reach of Framlingham Castle. Maiy in* 
nexed Hunsdon to the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and held it during the whole of her reign. 

Shortly after her accession to the throne, 
Elizabeth granted Hunsdon to Heniy 
Carey, son of Sir Wm. Carey and his wiCe 
Mary Boleyn, sister of Anne, the Queen's 
mother, and created him, Jan. 1569. 
Baron Hunsdon. In Sept 1571 Elizabeth 

* Chauncy, Hertfordflhire, voL 1., p. 887. 
t Walpole, AnemlotoH, toL L, p. 8U0. 
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^ visited Lord Hunsdon here, and stayed 

-* some days. A painting, well known by 

^ the engravings, in which Elizabeth is 

:. represented sitting in a state litter, which 

-' is borne on the shoulders of 6 noblemen, 

- and attended by a large retinue of lords 

' and ladies, has been understood to repre- 

■j sent " Queen Elizabeth carried in state to 

Hunsdon House," since it was seen by 

^ Vertue, in 1737, at Coleshill, in Warwick- 

"- shire, the seat of the Digby family, and 

! SO described by him in his 'Historic 

i Prints,' 1740. The picture was exhibited 

under that title at the First Special Exhi- 

' bition of National Portraits, 1866 (No. 

266), when it was clearly shown by Mr. 

G. Scharf, to be not the visit to Hunsdon 

House in 1671, but the procession of 

Queen Elizabeth in a litter to celebrate 

the marriage of Anne Russell, daughter of 

John, Lord Russell, with Lord Herbert, 

son of Edward, 4th Earl of Worcester, at 

Blackfriars, June 16, 1600.* 

Hunsdon continued in the male branches 
of the Carey family for over 100 years, 
"when it descended to Anne, daughter of 
Sir Philip Carey, who married William 
Lord WUloughby, of Parham, who, on 
the death of his wife, sold Hunsdon to 
Matthew Bluck, one of the six clerks in 
Chancery. In 1702 Elkanah Settle pub- 
lished in a pompous folio, * Spes Huns- 
doiiiana: a poem on the anniversary 
birthday of the incomparable youth, Mr. 
Matthew Bluck, son and heir to the 
Worshipful Matthew Bluck, Esq., of Huns- 
don House, in Hartf ordshire. ' This 
incomparable youth, the grandson of the 
original Matthew, mortgaged Hunsdon 
House in 1737 to a Mr. Nicolson, who 
bequeathed it to his nephew, Nicolson 
Calvert. It is now the seat of James 
Wyllie, Esq. 

When given to Henry Carey, Hunsdon 
House appears to have been " ruinous and 
decayed ; but he no doubt speedily put 
it into a fitting condition to receive the 
queen as his guest Norden, in 1593, 
calls it •* an ancient house lately begun 
to be enlarged with a stately gallery, fair 
lodgings, and offices," by Lord Hunsdon.t 
The house was surrounded by a moat, 
and approached by two bridges, of three 



* G. Scharf, F.S. A., Archffiol. Journal, vol. xxiii., 
p. 131. 
t Norden, Spec. Biit.: Hertford. 



arches ; had a stately front, with a hand- 
some central entrance and tall clock tower, 
and two projecting wings ; extensive out- 
houses, stables, etc.; and tradition still, 
or but a few years ago, told of a subter- 
ranean passage running from it to the 
Rye House — nearly 3 m. in a direct line. 
But in process of time Hunsdon House 
has undergone many alterations. The 
clock house and the two wings, which 
are so conspicuous in Chauncy's print, 
were long ago pulled down, the interior 
completely modernized, and the stables 
converted into a farm-house. * A few 
years since it was entirely restored, and 
now has the appearance of a handsome 
Elizabethan mansion of veiy respectable 
dimensions. It is of red brick, oblong, 
with turrets at the angles, gables in the 
attic, and terra-cotta chimney shafts of 
good patterns : altogether a noble-looking 
edifice, backed as it is by the majestic 
elms in the park. 

The Church stands close to Hunsdon 
House. It is small, of fiint, stone, and 
plaster ; Perp. in style ; cruciform, with 
a tower and short thin spire at the W. 
The tower is partly covered with ivy, and 
contains a peal of 6 bells. On the N.W. 
is an old wooden porch, and the doorway 
under it has a bold moulding, the Tudor 
rose in the spandrils of the arch, and ter- 
minal heads to the dripstone. The tracery 
of some of the windows has been renewed, 
but altogether it is an interesting ch. of 
its kind, and the exterior is picturesque, 
especially as seen in combination with 
the neighbouring trees and portions of 
Hunsdon House. 

The interior is plain, except the chancel, 
which has modern decorations. The large 
E. window has a representation of the 
Crucifixion, and some of the other win- 
dows are filled with painted glass. The 
N. transept is shut off from the body of 
the ch. by a richly carved screen, and 
forms the Carey chapel. In it is a large 
and elaborate mont., blocking up the end 
window, to Sir John Carey, 3rd Baron 
Hunsdon, and Lady Mary Hunsdon his 
wife. On it are recumbent effigies of 
Lord Hunsdon, in armour, with large 
trunk breeches, sword by his side, dog at 
his feet ; his wife in long robe and stand- 



* Nichols, Progresses of Queen Elizabeth., vqUv,, 
p. 2S8. 
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ing ruff, with swan at her feet : both 
richly coloured. The mont. was probably 
erected by Ijoni Hunsdon. as the insc. 
leaves spaces for the dates of decease, 
which have never been filletl. Obi. here 
the good old carving on the pews. On 
the N. of the chancel is a mont. of Sir 
Thomas Forster, d. 1612, with recumbent 
alabaster effigy under a canopy supported 
on marble columns. Here, also, are several 
large and showy mural monts. to Blucks, 
Calvertfl, Chesters. etc. In the nave is a 
good mural frraw, with effigy tolerably 
perfect, of Margaretta Shelley, d. 1405, 
wife of Jno. Hhelley, citizen and mercer 
of London. 

There is no proper vill. The shops are 
in Httfudon Street, which lies a mile N. 
of the ch. ; and in the lane that leads to it 
are a few cottages, and a few more about 
Jlnnsdon Green, on the N.W. In the 
neighbourhood are some good seats, the 
chief being Ilvrutdonbury (J. S. Walker, 
Esq.), by Hunsdon Green; Mead Ixtdge 
(Chas. J. Phelps, Esq.), on the S. ; Briq- 
gim Park (Albert Deacon, Esq.), a very 
j)retty estate on the bcrder of Essex, to- 
wards Roydon; and Bonningtom (Salis- 
bury Baxendale, Esq.) 

HYDE, THE, Middx., a rondside 
hamlet commencing at the 6 m. -stone on 
the Edgware road : Inn, the King's Arms. 
The W. side of the road is in Kingsbury 
par., the E. in Hendon. Of old it was 
rural, now it is a mere roadside gathering 
of small commonplace houses, shops, an 
inn, a school, and a chapel. 

In the summer of 1771 Goldsmith wrote 



his comedy, * She Stoops to Conquer,' and 
in the following years (1772-4) his * Ani- 
mated Nature' here — at Mr. Selby's, " a 
farmer's house near the 6 m.-stone." He 
took the lodgings, as he said, *^ that he 
might have full leisure" for his task ; and 
" carried down his books in two returned 
post-chaises.'* The farmer's family were 
puzzled at his strange ways and fits of 
abstraction ; thought him " an odd charac- 
ter," and always spoke Off him as "the 
gentleman" — partly, perhaps, out of re- 
spect to his visitors, among whom were 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Wm. Chambers, 
Johnson, and Boswell. 

" Siiioe I had the jdeaaiire of seeing jou last, I 
have been almost wholly in the oonn^ at a far- 
mer's house, quite alone, tiding to write a ooinedy, 
.... Every soul is a-visiting about aiid merry 
but myself. And that is hard too, as I have been 
trying these three months to do something to make 
people laugh. There have I been strolling about 
the hedges, studying Jests with a most tragical 
countenance. The comedy is now finished." * 

Boswell brought Mickle (translator of 
the Lusiad) to visit Goldsmith here : — 

** He was not at home ; but having » curiosity 
to see lus apartment, we went in and found various 
scraps of descriptions of animals scrawled upon 
the wall with a black-lead pencil." t 

Mr. Forster, speaking of Goldsmith's 
" Edgware Road lodging," says that 
"almost all" of the 'Animated Nature' 
" was written here or at KingsbnTy" J 
not observing that the Edgware Koad lodg- 
ing 7vas at Kingsbury. It was whilst here 
that Goldsmith had the sudden attack of 
illness, March 1774, which " warned him 
to seek advice in London," where he died 
a fortnight later. 



ICKENHAM, Middx. (Dom. Tice- 
ham, Ticheham, later Tykeham), 2^ m. 
N.E. from Uxbridge Stat. (G. W. Rly.), 
on the road to Ruislip : pop. 386. 

Ickenham is an old-fashioned country 
village, the houses straggling along. the 
lanes, and nestling a little more closely 
about the village green. There the main 
roads cross ; and there, in the middle of 
the green, stands the village pump, within 
a capacious enclosure with seats all round 
and a tall conical roof overhead — the very 
place for a little cosy village chat and 



scandal on an idle summer afternoon, 
— and beyond, on the farther side of the 
green, half hidden behind the tall trees, is 
the village church : making altogether a 
very pretty village landscape. Outside 
the vill., on the Hillingdon road, is the 
capital 17th cent, mansion of Swakeley, 
and all around are broad green meadows, 

* Goldsmith to Bennet Langton, Sept. 7, 1771. 

t Boswell, liife of Johnson, voL iii, p. 220, ed. 
1844. 

X Forster, Life and Times of Oliver Qoldsmith, 
vol. ii., p. 29(J. 
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^. spotted here and there with farm-houses 
^. that look the very picture of comfort and 
; prosperity. 

■ The Church, St. Giles, is small, the walla 
partly covered with plaster, the tall roofs 
f tiled, the style early Perp. It consists of 
~ nave with N. aisle, brick chancel, wooden 
^' belfry and spire rising from the W. 
^ end of the nave, and containing 4 bells, 
' wooden porch with tiled roof at the S.W. 
^ The interior is poor and without any 
special feature: the chancel arch was 
' added in a recent restoration. It has 
some monts. to the Shorditch's, Dixons, 
Clarkes, and Turners, but none of any 
general interest; and brasses with effi- 
gies of Edmund Shorditch and wife, d. 
1584 ; another merchant and wife, seem- 
ingly of a somewhat earlier date ; and 
another of a man, of which the inscription 
is illegible. The octagonal font has been 
rechi^ed. 

The manor of Swaheley appears to owe 
its name to Robert Swalcly ve, to whom 
it belonged in the early part of the 14th 
cent., and from whom it passed to John 
Charlton in 1360. By the attainder of 
Sir Richard Charlton in 1486, his property 
was forfeited, and Swakeley was granted 
to Sir Thos. Bourchier. Henry Bourchier 
Marquis of Exeter sold Swakeley in 1552 
to Ralph Pexall. The manor was after- 
wards divided, a portion going to Oliver 
Becket, another to Bernard Brocas; but 
after some further changes the whole was 
reunited in the hands of Sir John Bingley, 
who in 1629 sold it to Edmund Wright, 
afterwards Sir Edmund Wright, alderman 
and (1641) Lord Mayor of London. Aid. 
Wright bmlt the present mansion in 1638. 
Sir Edmund's daughter Catherine married 
Sir James Harrington, Bart., one of the 
judges of Charles I., who, thus becoming 
the owner of Swakeley, sold it, in 1666, to 
Sir Robert Vyner, Bart., noted as Lord 
Mayor for his entertainment of Charles 
II. at the Guildhall, and for his facetious 
manners. We have a picture of Sir 
Robert in his house shortly after he 
purchased it. 

" Sept. 7, 1665.— To Branfozxl There a coach 

of Mr. Pott's stood ready for me, and he at his 
house readj to come in, and so we together merrily 
to Swakeley, to Sir B. Vyner's: a very pleasant 
place, bought by him of Sir James Harrington's 
lady. He took us up and down with great respect, 
and showed us aU his house and grounds ; and it 
is a place not reiy modeme in the garden nox 



house, but the most unif orme in all that ever I 
saw; and some things to excess. Pretty to see 
over the screene of the hall, put up by Sir J. Har- 
rington, a Long-Parliament-man, the Ring's head, 
and my Lord of Essex [the parliament general] on 
one side, and Fairfax on the other ; and upon the 
other side of the screene, the parson of the parish, 
and the lord of the manor and his sistors. The 
window-cases, door-cases, and chiniuys of aU the 
house are marble. He showed us a black bor 
that he had, that died of a consumption ; and, 
being dead, he caused him to be dried in an oven, 
and lies there entire in a box. By and by to 
dinner, where his lady I find yet handsome, but 
hath been a very handsome woman : now is old. 
Hath brought him near £100,000, and now he 
lives, no man in England in greater plenty, and 
commands both king and council with his credit 
he gives them. After dinner Sir Robert led us 
up to his long galleiy, very fine, above stairs, and 
better, or sucm, furniture I never did see." * 

In 1741 the manor was bought by Benj . 
Lethieullier, Esq., who, in 1760, sold 
Swakeley House to Thos. Clarke, Esq. 
It is now the seat of T. Truesdale Clarke, 
Esq. The house is a spacious, picturesque, 
and well'built, red-brick mansion, little 
altered externally, and in good preserva- 
tion. The style is wanting in the playful 
exuberance of the true Elizabethan or 
Jacobean, but it is stately and effective, 
and among the majestic elms which sur- 
round it, and with the old ch. by its side, 
Swakeley forms an excellent representa- 
tive old English manor-house. The prin- 
cipal front has the centre, in which is an 
enriched doorway, carried up four storeys 
high, the rest being lower ; the projecting 
wings terminate in large bay windows ; 
along the attic is a great but irregular 
array of gables, and above are stacks of 
ornamented chimney shafts. The grounds 
are very pleasant. Other seats are Bunt' 
ings (W. C. Clarke-Thomhill, Esq.), and 
Ickenham Hall (G. Corderoy, Esq.) 

IDE HILL, Kent, famous for its 
prospect, a hamlet, and created in 1852 
an eccl. dist., of Sundridge par., with the 
addition of small portions of Chevenin^ 
and Chiddingstone parishes; pop. 764; 
2\ m. S. from Sundridge,on the road to 
Chiddingstone, and about 3^ m. S.W. from 
the Sevenoaks Rly. Stat, by a pleasant 
walk across Whitley Woods. Inn: the 
CJock, noted for dinners. 

A plain brick ch. was erected here by 
Bp. Porteus in 1807. Failing to satisfy 
later ecclesiological tastes, it was taken 
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In the garden was, till a few years ago, 
the bole of an old apple tree, under which, 
as tradition affirmed, Milton was ac- 
customed to sit and meditate ; a young 
apple tree now marks the spot. 

Even though it were not so closely 
associated with the opening manhood o£ 
our great poet — " His daily walks and 
ancient neighbourhood" — Horton would 
be a pleasant and interesting place to 
visit. Lying at the S.E. extremity of 
Bucks, with the Colne, as its eastern 
boundary, dividing it from Middlesex, 
and the broader Thames separating it 
from Windsor, whose 

" Towers and battlements it sees 
Boflom'd high in tufted trees," 

and the green fields everywhere intersected 
by willowy watercourses — 

" Meadows trim with daisies pied. 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide,"— 
the scenery about Horton, though level, 
is very charming in a quiet, sylvan, homely 
way. The village — hardly a village — is 
a loosely straggUng place, with a great 
tree at the crossing of the roads. The 
Church, St. Michael, is of various dates, 
from Norman to late Perp. ; and though 
somewhat patched and defaced by modern 
mendings, looked, with its heavy, ivy- 
covered tower, sombre and venerable. It 
was, however, restored in 1876, and whilst 
improved in condition, has sufEered in 
appearance. It comprises nave, N. aisle, 
and short chapel on the S., chancel, and 
W. tower, with a short turret at the S.E. 
angle, and two porches. Under the N. 
porch is a rather rich Norm, doorway, with 
double chevron moulding. The arcade of 
the nave and S. aisle is E.E., with cylin- 
drical shafts. The body of the ch. is late 
Perp., and poor. The font is large 
plain Norm. On a slab in the ch. are 
some indents of brasses of a man and 
wife. In the N. chapel is a costly marble 
sarcophagus to a member of the Scawen 
family, as is believed; but there is neither 
inscription nor heraldic device. The 
mont. that will most secure attention 
is a plain blue slab on the floor of the 
chancel, inscribed, " Heare lyeth the Body 
of Sara Milton, the Wife of John Milton, 
who died the S'* of April, 1637." The poet 
it will be remembered left Horton for Italy 
very shortly after his mother's death. 
Before leaving, obs. the two grand old 
yew-trees in the ch.-yard. 



S. of the ch. stood an old mansion, 
Place House, built in the reign of Elizai* 
beth, — ^the seat of the Brerewoods, after- 
wards of the Scawens, and then occupied 
by a succession of tenants. It was taken 
down in 1786. Horton House (W. P. 
Ainslie, Esq.) is pleasantly situated on a 
branch of the Colne, some little way 8. of 
the ch. The house is modem, semi-classic, 
with a portico of four columns, stiff, 
stately, and commodious. 

HORTON KIRBY, Kent (Dom. 

Hortnne), on the Darent, 1^ m. N.E. of 
Famingham, and 4 m. E. of the Faming- 
ham Koad Stat, of the L., C, and D. Rly. : 
pop. 1382. 

At the Dom. Survey, Hoiton possessed 
a church, 2 mills, arable land, meadows, 
and woods, whence pannage could be had 
for the swine. Its pop. included 20 bond- 
men and 16 villans^ attached to the soil ; 
but one Gk)del, who held land, was free 
to choose his abode, and to have whom 
he pleased for lord. It does not make a 
very attractive picture, perhaps, but the 
place was evidently prosperous, and its 
value, nnlike most places recorded in 
the Survey, had increased by half since 
the time of the Confessor. The four Saxon 
manors had been consolidated into one. 

But though the Norman Survey is the 
earliest written record, Horton has of late 
unfolded some fragmentary pages of her 
earlier history. On a woody knoU near 
the height on the Franka estate, known 
«s the Folly, on the W. side of the Darent, 
and about ^ a mile from the vill., some 
labourers, grubbing up trees in the spring 
of 1866, came upon traces of a building, 
which, Tipon careful excavation, proved to 
be the foundations of a house of moderate 
size. Admirably constructed with flat 
bricks and mortar of the best make, it 
seemed to be a Roman villa of the best 
period. Nothing beyond the foundations 
was, we believe, found ; but we have 
heard that some relics have been dis- 
covered nearer Famingham. Be that as 
it may, here is proof that Horton Kirby 
was not without inhabitants during the 
Roman occupation. Curiously enough, a 
year later, June 1867, evidence was un- 
expectedly found of a later and much 
larger colonization. In digging for the 
building of the Boys' Home, near the Rly. 
Stat., N. of Horton Eirby, on the side of 
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Boman occupation have been brought to 
Hgbt in the neighbourhood. 

The Uford brick-fields, by the London 
road, and at Uphall, towards Barking, 
are of classic fame in the annals of geo- 
logical research, on account of the very 
remarkable remains of the larger mam- 
malia of the pleistocene, or post-pliocene 
deposits of the Thames Valley found in 
them. These occur chiefly in the Lower 
Brick-earth, underlying the Thames Val- 
ley gravels, and comprise not only the 
elephant (^Mephas primigenivs)y but 16 
other species of mammalia, among them 
being tne rhinoceros (i2. tichorhiniUy It. 
IsptarhinMi, and R. megarhinus), the bear 
(2^vtf# aretu8, and U.ferox), tiger {Felis 
$pd€Ba\ wolf {Camis Ivjms), bison {B. 
prUeus), an (Bat primigenius)^ great stags 
(Meffoe&rat HibernicuSy and Certus eU- 
pkH8), horse (JSqv^s fosHlis), and beaver 
( Qutor fiber),* The place of these deposits 
in time, is, probably, as Prof. Phillips re- 
marks, " somewhere between that of the 
late pre-glacial and early post-glacial 
ages, when the levels of the country were 
dSSerent from what they are at present." f 
How different the entire conditions of the 
countiy were then from what they are 
now, the most cursory consideration of 
even the above imperfect list of the Ilf ord 
mammalia will sufficiently indicate. We 
may add that the magnificent collection 
of pleLstocene mammalia formed by Sir 
Antonio Brady almost exclusively from 
the Oford pits, is now in the British 
Museum, ana an admirable catalogue of 
it has been drawn up by Mr. W. Davies. 
As has been pointed out, the occurrence 
of '* the teeth of perhaps 100 elephants 
in this collection, attests the abundance of 
these great pachyderms at one time in- 
habiting the Thames Valley.*' t 

ILFORD, LITTLE, Essex, i m. 
8.W. of Great Uford, and a stat. on the 
G. B. Bly. (Colchester Line) : pop. 675, of 
whom 33 were inmates of the gaol. Inn, 
the Three BahhiU^ on the London road. 

The ch. and quiet old vill. lie among 
perfectly flat fields, \ m. S. of the highroad, 

* Boyd Dawkina, Quart. Journal, Geol. Soc., 
Tol. xxiiL, p. 01 ; Proa of GeoL Soo., 1867 ; Searles 
V. Wood, CfeoL Mag., vol. iii, p. 67. 

t Fhillipa, Geology of the Valley of the Thames, 
1871, ehq». XTiii, p. 472. 

X P»a of QeoL Aaioo., vol. ii, p. 274. 



but the parish stretches some way N. of 
it, and comprises within its boundaries 
the County Honse of Detention^ better 
known as Uford Gaol, a large brick 
structure, erected in 1831, and the City of 
London Cemetery. Little Ilford Church 
(the Virgin Mary), is a mean brick sub- 
stitute for a venerable ivy-clad bmlding, 
one of the most picturesque village 
churches near London, destroyed a few 
years back. In it are some monts. re- 
moved from the old ch. — N. of chancel, 
mural, of William Waldegrave, d. 1610, and 
wife, d. 1695, alabaster effigies, coloured, 
with kneeling effigies beneath of their 
3 sons and 4 daughters, and at the sides, 
arms and obelisks: a characteristic ex- 
ample of the monumental art of the time. 
In the vestry, John Lethieullier, of Alders- 
brooke, d. 1724, Smart Lethieullier, " the 
antiquary of Essex," d. Aug. 27. 1760, and 
other members of the Lethieullier family, 
noted in Essex annals. The manor of 
Aldersbrooke was purchased in 1786 by 
Sir J. Tylney Long, who pulled down the 
mansion and built a farm-house on the 
site. Lysons, writing at the end of the 
last century, says, " A great mart for cattle, 
from Wales, Scotland, and the north of 
England, is held annually, from the latter 
end of Feb. till the beginning of May, on 
the flat part of the forest," or Wanstead 
Flats, and he adds that " a great part of 
the business between the dealers is trans- 
acted at the Rabbits in this parish." * The 
mart has long ceased, and the Three 
Rabbits is a less important house than of 
old. but is still frequented by graziers and 
cattle dealers. 

IMBER COURT (s^^Ditton). 

INGRAVE, Essex (Dom. Inga, 
Ginga ; anc. Ginges Badvlfi. CHng Majf, 
IngBaffe, Iihgrafe).'\ on the road to Orsett 
and Tilbury, 2 J m. S.E. from Brentwood ; 
pop. 633. 

Ingrave is pleasantly situated on high 
ground, with the fine park of Thorndon 
Hall on the W., and on the E. and S.E. 
the broad tract known as Ingrave Com- 
mon, but long since enclosed and culti- 
vated. At the Dom. Survey, the place 

* Lysons, Environa, vol. i., p. 670. 
t Cnisenhale-Manh, Dom^ay Book relating to 
Essex ; Morant, Hist, of Essex. 
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In the garden was, till a few years ago, 
the bole of an old apple tree, under which, 
as tradition affirmed, Milton was ac- 
customed to sit and meditate ; a young 
apple tree now marks the spot. 

Even though it were not so closely 
associated with the opening manhood ot 
our great poet — " His daily walks and 
ancient neighbourhood" — Horton would 
be a pleasant and interesting place to 
visit. Lying at the S.E. extremity of 
Bucks, ynth the Colne, as its eastern 
boundary, dividing it from Middlesex, 
and the broader Thames separating it 
from Windsor, whose 

" Towers and battlements it sees 
Boeom'd high in tufted trees," 

and the green fields everywhere intersected 
by willowy watercourses — 

" Meadows trim with dailies pied. 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide," — 

the scenery about Horton, though level, 
is very charming in a quiet, sylvan, homely 
way. The village — ^hardly a village — is 
a loosely straggling place, with a great 
tree at the crossing of the roads. The 
Churchy St. Michael, is of various dates, 
from Norman to late Perp. ; and though 
somewhat patched and defaced by modem 
mendings, looked, with its heavy, ivy- 
covered tower, sombre and venerable. It 
was, however, restored in 1875, and whilst 
improved in condition, has suffered in 
appearance. It comprises nave, N. aisle, 
and short chapel on the S., chancel, and 
W. tower, with a short turret at the S.E. 
angle, and two porches. Under the N. 
porch is a rather nch Norm, doorway, with 
double chevron moulding. The arcade of 
the nave and S. aisle is E.E., with cylin- 
drical shafts. The body of the ch. is late 
Perp., and poor. The font is large 
plain Norm. On a slab in the ch. are 
some indents of brasses of a man and 
wife. In the N. chapel is a costly marble 
sarcophagus to a member of the Scawen 
family, as is believed; but there is neither 
inscription nor heraldic device. The 
mont. that vnll most secure attention 
is a plain blue slab on the floor of the 
chancel, inscribed, " Heare lyeth the Body 
of Sara Milton, the Wife of John Milton, 
who died the S** of April, 1637." The poet 
it vidll be remembered left Horton for Italy 
very shortly after his mother's death. 
Before leaving, obs. the two grand old 
yew-trees in the ch.-yard. 



S. of the ch. stood an old mansion, 
Place House, built in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, — the seat of the Brerewoods, after- 
wards of the Scawens, and then occupied 
by a succession of tenants. It was taken 
down in 1785. Horton House (W. P. 
Ainslie, Esq.) is pleasantly situated on a 
branch of the Colne, some little way 8. of 
the ch. The house is modem, semi-classic, 
with a portico of four columns, stiff, 
stately, and commodious. 

HORTON KIRBY, Kent (Dom. 

Hortune), on the Darent, 1^ m. N.E. of 
Farningham, and \ m. E. of the Faming- 
ham Koad Stat, of the L., C, and D. Rly. : 
pop. 1382. 

At the Dom. Survey, Hoiion possessed 
a church, 2 mills, arable land, meadows, 
and woods, whence pannage could be had 
for the swine. Its pop. included 20 bond- 
men and 16 villans^ attached to the soil; 
but one Gk)del, who held land, was free 
to choose his abode, and to have whom 
he pleased for lord. It does not make a 
very attractive picture, perhaps, but the 
place w&s evidently prosperous, and its 
value, unlike most places recorded in 
the Survey, had increased by half since 
the time of the Confessor. The four Saxon 
manors had been consolidated into one. 

But though the Norman Survey is the 
earliest written record, Horton has of late 
unfolded some fragmentary pages of her 
earlier history. On a woody knoll near 
the height on the Franka estate, known 
«s the Folly, on the W. side of the Darent, 
and about \ a mile from the vill., some 
labourers, grubbing up trees in the spring 
of 1866, came upon traces of a building, 
which, upon careful excavation, proved to 
be the foundations of a house of moderate 
^e. Admirably constructed with flat 
bricks and mortar of the best make, it 
seemed to be a Roman villa of the best 
period. Nothing beyond the foundations 
was, we believe, found; but we have 
heard that -some relics have been dis- 
covered nearer Farningham. Be that as 
it may, here is proof that Horton Eirby 
was not vnthout inhabitants during the 
Roman occupation. Curiously enough, a 
year later, June 1867, evidence was un- 
expectedly found of a later and much 
larger colonization. In digging for the 
building of the Boys* Home, near the Wy. 
Stat., N. of ^orton Eirby, on the side of 
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ciples of Christ. Froin. various bencfartnrs 
it received considerable gifts and cnrlow- 
ments. and at the Dissolution had a 
revenue of £1944. The Report of the 
Cummissioners cliarges the nuns and 
priests with gross misconduct, but their 
testimony may fairly be read with Pome 
mistrust. Tradition asserts the existence 
of a tannel carried beneath the Thames 
from Syon to the monastery of Sheen, in 
ifarrey, to further the intercourse of the 
monks and nuns of the two hf»use«. 
byon was one of the first of the larger 
monasteries suppressed. It is said to 
have been particularly obnoxious to the 
king, Henry VIII., and to Cromwell, on 
account of reputed complicity of the 
inmates with the proceedings of the Maid 
of Kent. One of the commissiojiers, 
Thomas Bedy 11, in his Report to Cromwell, 
has a remark that seems to imply that 
wme such rumour had been circulated. 
He had, he writes, ordered the confes- 
sionals to be walled up, " for that hearing 
of outward confessions hath been the cause 
of much evil and of much treason, which 
hath been sowed abroad in this matter of 
the King's title, and also in the Kin.:;'s 
Grace*8 matter of his succession and 
marriage." * 

Henry retained the monastery of Syon 
in his own hands till his death. In ir»41 
it became the prison of Queen Katharine 
Howard till three days before her execn- 
tion. The corpse of Henry himself rested 
here the first night on its way to the 
vaults at Windsor. Edward VI., in the 
first year of his reign, gave monastery 
and manor to the Protector Somerset, who 
on the site, and from the materials, built 
himself a stately mansion. On his fall it 
reverted to the Crown, and in 1 553 the 
King granted it to John, Duke of 
Northumberland. His was a biief and 
hOTTj tenancy. Edward died on the Gth 
of July 1553, and Northumberland's 
daughter-in-law, the Lady Jane Grey, 
was at Syon when the king's death and 
her own succcession were announced. On 
the 10th she went by water in state to the 
Tower, which she was not to leave ajiain 
alive. Northumberland himself was be- 
headed on the 10th of August, and Syon 
again reverted to the Crown. In 1557 
Queen Mary restored the monastery, and 

* Auugier, p. 87. 



n'«"alled tlu- nuns : but 3n ymr^iliMii jn— <! 
.»:in«'e thrir «li>i»i'r'ii«ii. ni'<t ft' tli*- rl.'ir 
nuns were «l»'a«l. and iii:my • f ti:i- y.i:;-:---! . 
a<-iMir«ling to Kulk-r, )ia<l n.:iTii«d : - li-w- 
cvcr,*' h»* ad<ls. " wiili mu«li ii«li.. ji-inii: r 

s«>mc new tines with tl M.tlifV ti:;h1i ; p 

a n-niiK'tcnt numlnT.'" ♦ Pm f..n- twi. v.m^ 
Wire over a n<-w Qurrn wa- en ih«* t'lii.i .-. 
and the" mnna^trry w;j- :i/:iiu -u).i.ii>«. <1. 
f^Iizabeth in 15*«;() ni.'t'li' Sir Viar.. i-; 
Kn«)lU"» k(v]K.T i»f Syi-n n« i:<o t..r hi-s 
life, with rc'Vi'Tsinn tn UU -^fu ][> Uit. I !:t 
kept the plan- in h»T nwii },.)v>rvvi. n. 
Jamej»I.short]y {»ftrr]ii<.'i<-<'< <si..ii LMnni«'l 
the house and manor to Ilcniy. Karl <l' 
Northumberland. Its sul)<r«iu»iit lii^tiiiy 
will l>e found under Syon liortfiK. 

The nuns of Syon, aftrr tlu; final sup- 
pression of the nmnaMcry, di«l not at 
once disf>erse, like most of the ccninni- 
nities. Some, indf/cd. returned to tluir 
families. The abU'ss, CUnu ntina Thrcs- 
ham. being sick, retired to Itusliton, in 
Northam])t()nshire, and soon after died 
there : ^largaret Dely. a nun. was buried, 
15H1. in Isleworth ch. : but the ro>t 
repaired together to the Continent. After 
seeking in vain an abiding-plaee in France, 
Germany, and Klander*;, tliey made their 
way to Lisbon, where Isabella de Azevedo 
gave them, 1594, a house and grounds, 
and they formed a new community of 
the Sisters of Syc^n. With many liuct na- 
tions of fortune, including the destiuction 
of the convent by the great earthquake of 
1755, they held together till l^<07,^vhen, 
on the approach of the French army, 
the convent was closed, and in ISO'.) the 
superior and nine of the nuns removed 
to Phigland. On the fall of Napoleon, the 
nuns who had stayed in Portugal returned 
to their house, and several from England 
rejoined them. The convent of the Sisters 
of Syon was re-esta})lishcd : but after 
awhile the numbers dwindled, and in 
18()1 the 12 remaining nuns returned to 
England, and were received in Spctisbury 
Convent, Dorsetshire. When the nuns 
migrated from Islewoi*th they carried 
with them the keys of the monasteiy, as 
an assertion of their right to their old 
estate. A late Duke of Northumberland 
visited the Lis])on convent, and presented 
the nuns with a silver model of the lost 
Syon. " We still hold the keys," said the 
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In the garden was, till a few years ago, 
the bole of an old apple tree, under which, 
as tradition affirmed, Milton was ac- 
customed to sit and meditate ; a young 
apple tree now marks the spot 

Even though it were not so closely 
associated with the opening manhood ot 
our great poet — " His daily walks and 
ancient neighbourhood" — Horton would 
be a pleasant and interesting place to 
visit. Lying at the S.E. extremity of 
Bucks, VTith the Colne, as its eastern 
boundary, dividing it from Middlesex, 
and the broader Thames separating it 
from Windsor, whose 

" Towers and battkments it sees 
Boflom'd high in tufted trees," 

and the green fields everywhere intersected 
by willowy watercourses — 

" Meadows trim with dailies pied. 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide," — 
the scenery about Horton, though level, 
is very charming in a quiet, sylvan, homely 
way. The village — hardly a village — is 
a loosely straggling place, with a great 
tree at the crossing of the roads. The 
Churchy St. Michael, is of various dates, 
from Norman to late Perp. ; and though 
somewhat patched and defaced by modem 
mendings, looked, with its heavy, ivy- 
covered tower, sombre and venerable. It 
was, however, restored in 1875, and whilst 
improved in condition, has suffered in 
appearance. It comprises nave, N. aisle, 
and short chapel on the S., chancel, and 
W. tower, with a short turret at the S.E. 
angle, and two porches. Under the N. 
porch is a rather rich Norm, doorway, with 
double chevron moulding. The arcade of 
the nave and S. aisle is B.E., with cylin- 
drical shafts. The body of the ch. is late 
Perp., and poor. The font is large 
plain Norm. On a slab in the ch. are 
some indents of brasses of a man and 
wife. In the N. chapel is a costly marble 
sarcophagus to a member of the Scawen 
family, as is believed; but there is neither 
inscription nor heraldic device. The 
mont. that will most secure attention 
is a plain blue slab on the floor of the 
chancel, inscribed, " Heare lyeth the Body 
of Sara Milton, the Wife of John Milton, 
who died the S'* of April, 1637." The poet 
it will be remembered left Horton for Italy 
very shortly after his mother's death. 
Brfore leaving, ohs. the two grand old 
yew-trees in the ch.-yard. 



S. of the ch. stood an old mansion, 
Place House^ built in the reign of Elizai- 
beth, — the seat of the Brerewoods, after- 
wards of the Scawens, and then occupied 
by a succession of tenants. It was taken 
down in 1785. Horton House (W. P. 
Ainslie, Esq.) is pleasantly situated on a 
branch of the Cohie, some little way 8. of 
the ch. The house is modem, semi-classic, 
with a portico of foor columns, stiff, 
stately, and commodious. 

HORTON KIRBY, Kent (Dom. 

Hortune), on the Darent, 1^ m. N.E. of 
Famingham, and 4 m. E. of the Faming- 
ham Koad Stat, of the L., C, and D. Rly. ; 
pop. 1382. 

At the Dom. Survey, Horton possessed 
a church, 2 mills, arable land, meadows, 
and woods, whence pannage could be had 
for the swine. Its pop. included 20 bond- 
men and 16 villans> attached to the soil ; 
but one Gk)del, who held land, was free 
to choose his abode, and to have whom 
he pleased for lord. It does not make a 
very attractive picture, perhaps, but the 
place was evidently prosperous, and its 
value, unlike most places recorded in 
the Survey, had increased by half since 
the time of the Confessor. The four Saxon 
manors had been consolidated into one. 

But though the Norman Survey is the 
earliest written record, Horton has of late 
unfolded some fragmentary pages of her 
earlier history. On a woody inoU near 
the height on the Franka estate, known 
«s the Folly, on the W. side of the Darent, 
and about ^ a mile from the vill., some 
labourers, grubbing up trees in the spring 
of 1866, came upon traces of a building, 
which, upon careful excavation, proYed to 
be the foundations of a house of moderate 
aze. Admirably constructed with flat 
bricks and mortar of the best make, it 
seemed to be a Homan villa of the best 
period. Nothing beyond the foundations 
was, we believe, found ; but we have 
heard that .some relics have been dis- 
covered nearer Famingham. Be that as 
it may, here is proof that Horton 'Kithy 
was not without inhabitants during the 
Homan occupation. Curiously enough, a 
year later, June 1867, evidence was un- 
expectedly found of a later and much 
larger colonization. In digging for the 
building of the Boys' Home, near the Rly. 
Stat., N. of ^orton Eirby, on the side of 
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ciples of Christ. From various benefactors 
it received considerable gifts and endow- 
ments, and at the Dissolution had a 
revenue of £1»44. The Report of the 
Commissioners charges the nuns and 
priests with gross misconduct, but their 
testimony may fairly be read with some 
mistrust. Tradition asserts the existence 
of a tunnel carried beneath the Thames 
from Syon to the monastery of Sheen, in 
Surrey, to further the intercourse of the 
monks and nuns of the two houses. 
Syon was one of the first of the larger 
monasteries suppressed. It is said to 
have been particularly obnoxious to the 
king, Henry VIII., and to Cromwell, on 
account of reputed complicity of the 
inmates with the proceedings of the Maid 
of Kent. One of the commissioners, 
Thomas Bedyll, in his Report to Cromwell, 
has a remark that seems to imply that 
some such rumour had been circulated. 
He had, he writes, ordered the confes- 
sionals to be walled up, " for that hearing 
of outward confessions hath been the cause 
of much evil and of much treason, which 
hath been sowed abroad in this matter of 
the King's title, and also in the Eing^s 
Grace's matter of his succession and 
marriage." ♦ 

Henry retained the monastery of Syon 
in his own hands till his death. In 1641 
it became the prison of Queen Katharine 
Howard till three days before her execu- 
tion. The corpse of Henry himself rested 
here the first night on its way to the 
vaults at Windsor. Edward VI., in the 
first year of his reign, gave monastery 
and manor to the Protector Somerset, who 
on the site, and from the materials, built 
himself a stately mansion. On his fall it 
reverted to the Crown, and in 1553 the 
King granted it to John, Duke of 
Northumberland. His was a brief and 
eorry tenancy. Edward died on the 6th 
of July 1653, and Northumberland's 
daughter-in-law, the Lady Jane Grey, 
was at Syon when the king's death and 
her own succcession were announced. On 
the 10th she went by water in state to the 
Tower, which she was not to leave ajrain 
alive. Northumberland himself was be- 
headed on the 10th of August, and Syon 
again reverted to the Crown. In 1557 
Queen Mary restored the monastery, and 

* Auugier, p. 87. 



recalled the nuns ; but 30 years had passed 
since their dispersion, most of the elder 
nuns were dead, and many of the younger, 
according to Fuller, had married ; " how- 
ever," he adds, " with much ado, joining 
some new ones with the old, they made up 
a competent number." * Before two years 
were over a new Queen was on the throne, 
and the monastery was again suppressed. 
Elizabeth in 1560 made Sir Francis 
Knolles keeper of Syon House for his 
life, with reversion to his son Robert, but 
kept the place in her own possession. 
James I. shortly after his accession granted 
the house and manor to Henry, Earl of 
Northumberland. Its subsequent history 
will be found under Syon Hoube. 

The nuns of Syon, after the final sup- 
pression of the monastery, did not at 
once disperse, like most of the commu- 
nities. Some, indeed, returned to their 
families. The abbess, Clementina Thres- 
ham, being sick, retired to Bushton, in 
Northamptonshire, and soon after died 
there ; Margaret Dely, a nun, was buried, 
1561, in Isleworth ch. ; but the rest 
repaired together to the Continent. After 
seeking in vain an abiding-place in France, 
Germany, and Flanders, they made their 
way to Lisbon, where Isabella de Azevedo 
gave them, 1594, a house and grounds, 
and they formed a new community of 
the Sisters of Syon. With many fluctua- 
tions of fortune, including the destruction 
of the convent by the great earthquake of 
1755, they held together till 1807, when, 
on the approach of the French army, 
the convent was closed, and in 1809 the 
superior and nine of the nuns removed 
to England. On the fall of Napoleon, the 
nuns who had stayed in Portugal returned 
to their house, and several from England 
rejoined them. The convent of the Sisters 
of Syon was re-established ; but after 
awhile the numbers dwindled, and in 
1861 the 12 remaining nuns returned to 
England, and were received in Spetisbury 
Convent, Dorsetshire. When the nuns 
migrated from Isleworth they carried 
with them the keys of the monastery, as 
an assertion of their right to their old 
estate. A late Duke of Northumberland 
visited the Lisbon convent, and presented 
the nuns with a silver model of the lost 
Syon. " We still hold the keys," said the 

* Puller, Church Hiit. of BritaiD, b. vi, sect. 5. 
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In the garden was, till a few years ago, 
the bole of an old apple tree, under which, 
as tradition affirmed, Milton was ac- 
customed to sit and meditate ; a young 
apple tree now marks the spot. 

Even though it were not so closely 
associated with the opening manhood ot 
our great poet — " His daily walks and 
ancient neighbourhood" — Horton would 
be a pleasant and interesting place to 
visit Lying at the S.E. extremity of 
Bucks, with the Colne, as its eastern 
boundary, dividing it from Middlesex, 
and the broader Thames separating it 
from Windsor, whose 

" Towen and battlements it sees 
Boflom'd high in tufted trees," 

and the green fields everywhere intersected 
by willowy watercourses — 

" Meadows trim with daisies pied. 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide,"— 
the scenery about Horton, though level, 
is very charming in a quiet, sylvan, homely 
way. The village — hardly a village — is 
a loosely straggling place, with a great 
tree at the crossing of the roads. The 
Churchy St Michael, is of various dates, 
from Norman to late Perp. ; and though 
somewhat patched and deiaced by modem 
mendings, looked, with its heavy, ivy- 
covered tower, sombre and venerable. It 
was, however, restored in 1875, and whilst 
improved in condition, has sufEered in 
appearance. It comprises nave, N. aisle, 
and short chapel on the S., chancel, and 
W. tower, with a short turret at the S.E. 
angle, and two porches. Under the N. 
porch is a rather rich Norm, doorway, with 
double chevron moulding. The arcade of 
the nave and S. aisle is B.E., with cylin- 
drical shafts. The body of the ch. is late 
Perp., and poor. The font is large 
plain Norm. On a slab in the ch. are 
some indents of brasses of a man and 
wife. In the N. chapel is a costly marble 
sarcophagus to a member of the Scawen 
family, as is believed; but there is neither 
inscription nor heraldic device. The 
mont. that will most secure attention 
is a plain blue slab on the floor of the 
chancel, inscribed, " Heare lyeth the Body 
of Sara Milton, the Wife of John Milton, 
who died the S'* of April, 1637." The poet 
it will be remembered left Horton for Italy 
very shortly after his mother's death. 
Before leaving, obs. the two grand old 
yew-trees in the ch.-yard. 



S. of the ch. stood an old mansion. 
Place Home, built in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, — ^the seat of the Brerewoods, after- 
wards of the Scawens, and then occupied 
by a succession of tenants. It was taken 
down in 1786. HorUm House (W. P. 
Ain^e, Esq.) is pleasantly situated on a 
branch of the Cobie, some little way S. of 
the ch. The house is modem, semi-classic, 
with a portico of foor columns, stifi, 
stately, and commodious. 

HORTON KIRBY, Kent (Dom. 
Hortune), on the Darent, 1^ m. N.E. of 
Famingham, and 4 m. E. of the Faming- 
ham Road Stat of the L., C, and D. Rly. : 
pop. 1382. 

At the Dom. Smrey, Horton possessed 
a church, 2 mills, arable land, meadows, 
and woods, whence pannage could be had 
for the swine. Its pop. included 20 bond- 
men and 16 villans^ attached to the soil ; 
but one Gk>del, who held land, was free 
to choose his abode, and to have whom 
he pleased for lord. It does not make a 
very attractive picture, perhaps, but the 
place was evidently prosperous, and its 
value, unlike most places recorded in 
the Survey, had increased by half since 
the time of the Confessor. The f onr Saxon 
manors had been consolidated into one. 

But though the Norman Survey is tiie 
earliest written record, Horton has of late 
unfolded some fragmentary pages of her 
earlier history. On a woody fiioll near 
the height on the Franka ^tate, known 
«s the Folly, on the W. side of the Darent, 
and about ^ a mile from the vill., some 
labourers, grubbing up trees in the spring 
of 1866, came upon traces of a building, 
which, ppon careful excavation, proived to 
be the foundations of a house of moderate 
dze. Admirably constructed with flat 
bricks and mortar of the best make, it 
seemed to be a Roman villa of the best 
period. Nothing beyond the foundations 
was, we believe, found; but we have 
heard that some relics have been dis- 
covered nearer Famingham. Be that as 
it may, here is proof that Horton Kirby 
was not without inhabitants during the 
Roman occupation. Curiously enough, a 
year later, June 1867, evidence was un- 
expectedly found of a later and much 
larger colonization. In digging for the 
building of the Boys* Home, near the 'E^j, 
Stat., N. of ^orton Eirby, on tbe side of 
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features, and the substitution of open 
seats for high pews. The organ, by Father 
Schmidt, is of unusual power and sweet- 
ness ; and the 8 bells in the tower are, 
according to the Isleworth creed, the most 
musical by the river-side. 

Among the monts., obs. on S. side of the 
tower, Sir Orlando Gee, d. 1706, steward 
to Algernon and Joceline, Earls of North- 
umberland, Registrar of the Admiralty: 
a marble bust to waist, representing 
the knight in flowing peruke and long 
crarat. On the opposite wall, and, like 
Gtee's, brought here from the old chancel, 
is a mont. with marble bust of Anne Tol- 
Bon, d. 1760, foundress of the almshouses 
named after her. E. end of the N. gallery 
a mural mont. to Catherine, wife of Sir 
Francis Darcy, d. 1626; with kneeling 
effigies of Sir Francis in armour, and his 
wife, under a canopy supported by Corin- 
thian columns. On wall of S. gallery, one 
to Sir Francis Devaux, F.R.S., physician 
to Charles II., d. 1694 ; one with small 
effigies of 3 children of Sir Thomas, after- 
warcls Visct. Savage, and Earl Rivers ; also 
a mont. by NoUekens to George Keate, d. 
1797, known by his Narrative of Capt. 
Wilson's Voyage to the Pelew Islands. 
Chiefly in the vestry are some bnuses, 
among which should be noticed, a name- 
less l^ght in armour, about half life-size, 
of the latter part of the 16th cent. ; two 
chrisom children, 16th cent. ; Wm. Chase, 
d. 1544, " Serjeant to King Henry VIII., 
and of his honourable houshold of the 
hall: and woodyerd" ; effigy in armour ; 
and, what is not the least interesting, a 
small effigy of Margaret Dely, " a sister 
professed yn Syon," at the second suppres- 
sion of the monastery. She d. Oct. 7, 
1661 ; and this is probably the latest brass 
of the kind in this country. The brass 
of Agnes Jordan, abbess of Syon at the 
first suppression, is in Denham ch. (See 
Denham, p. 140.) Margaret Howard, 
wife of Roger Earl of Orrery, whose mar- 
riage to the Earl was the subject of Suck- 
ling's beautiful ballad of "A Wedding," 
was buried at Isleworth. Among the 
vicars were, John HaU, who, after hold- 
ing the living for 14 years, was hanged 
at Tybum, 1635, for denying the royal 
supremacy ; Nicholas Byfield, 1616-22, 
author of several theological works, and 
father of the more famous Adoniram By- 
field; Dr. William Cave., author of the 



Lives of the Fathers, and other learned 
books ; and William Drake, 1777-1801, dis- 
tinguished in his day as an antiquary. 

The parish register records the bap- 
tism, Oct. 6, 1617, of Waller's Sacharissa, 
— Dorothy, daughter of Sir Robert and 
Lady Dorothy Sidney ; the baptism, June 
22, 1676, of Anthony Collins, the famous 
deistical writer {see Heston); and the 
first marriage, March 1679, to Lord Ogle, 
of the Lady Elizabeth Percy, afterwards 
the wife of Thomas Thynne, of Longleat 
Hall, murdered, Sept. 1682, by Count 
Koningsmark, and thirdly. May 1683, 
the wife of the proud Duke of Somerset 
' — thus having in 4 years three husbands, 
and being yet only 17. 

A new district ch., St. John the Bap- 
tist, was erected, 1857, at Woodlands, 
near the rly. stat., on a site given, with 
a large subscription, by Algernon late 
Duke of Northumberland. It is a neat 
E.E. building, and cost about £9000. 
Near it is a range of almshouses, for 6 
poor men and 6 women, built and endowed 
by the late John Famell, Esq. Several 
other almshouses are in the par. : Sir 
Thos. Ingram's, 1654, for 6 poor women, 
housekeepers of the par. ; Mrs. Anne 
Tolson's, 1750, and lately rebuilt, for 6 
poor men and 6 women ; Mrs. Mary Bell's, 
1738, for 6 women ; and Mrs. Sermon's, 
for 6 women. 

The "Manor-place" of Richard, king 
of the Romans, has already been spoken 
of. This was no doubt the palace which 
Henry IN. is said to have had here. But 
Isleworth has had other famous mansions. 
Tfw^ow was a royal manor till Henry VI. 
gave it to Syon monastery. It is now 
the property of the Duke of Northumber- 
land. Worton Manor Hotuse (F. Walton, 
Esq.), a good modern mansion, in the 
Worton Road, midway between Isleworth 
and Hounslow, was at the close of the 
last cent, the residence of Col. Fullarton. 
Wyke manor-house, also given by Henry 
VI. to the nuns of Syon, stood by Wyke 
Green. The present Wyke Hovse adjoins 
the entrance to Osterley ?ark, and is 
noticed under Brentford (p. 69). A 
little S.E. of it was Syon HUl, built by 
Robert Earl of Holdernesse, d. 1778 : the 
house has been taken down, but the park 
remains. 

Kendal House, on the it. of the Twicken- 
ham Road, was the residence of Amen- 
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In the garden was, till a few years ago, 
the bole of an old apple tree, under which, 
as tradition affirmed, Milton was ac- 
customed to sit and meditate ; a young 
apple tree now marks the spot. 

Even though it were not so closely 
associated with the opening manhood ot 
our great poet — " His daily walks and 
ancient neighbourhood" — Horton would 
be a pleasant and interesting place to 
visit. Lying at the 8.E. extremity of 
Bucks, with the Colne, as its eastern 
boundary, dividing it from Middlesex, 
and the broader Thames separating it 
from Windsor, whose 

" Towers and battlements it sees 
Boeom'd high in tufted trees," 

and the green fields everywhere intersected 
by willowy watercourses — 

" Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide,"— 
the scenery about Horton, though level, 
is very charming in a quiet, sylvan, homely 
way. The village — ^hardly a village — is 
a loosely straggling place, with a great 
tree at the crossing of the roads. The 
Churchy St Michael, is of various dates, 
from Norman to late Perp. ; and though 
somewhat patched and defaced by modem 
mendings, looked, with its heavy, ivy- 
covered tower, sombre and venerable. It 
was, however, restored in 1875, and whilst 
improved in condition, has suffered in 
appearance. It comprises nave, N. aisle, 
and short chapel on the S., chancel, and 
W. tower, with a short turret at the S.B. 
angle, and two porches. Under the N. 
porch is a rather rich Norm, doorway, with 
double chevron moulding. The arcade of 
the nave and S. aisle is E.E., with cylin- 
drical shafts. The body of the ch. is late 
Perp., and poor. The font is large 
plain Norm. On a slab in the ch. are 
some indents of brasses of a man and 
wife. In the N. chapel is a costly marble 
sarcophagus to a member of the Scawen 
family, as is believed; but there is neither 
inscription nor heraldic device. The 
mont. that will most secure attention 
is a plain blue slab on the floor of the 
chancel, inscribed, ** Heare lyeth the Body 
of Sara Milton, the Wife of John Milton, 
who died the S'* of April, 1637." The poet 
it will be remembered left Horton for Italy 
very shortly after his mother's death. 
Before leaving, obs. the two grand old 
jrew'trees in the ch.-yard. 



S. of the ch. stood an old mansion, 
Place House, built in the reign of Eliz» 
beth, — the seat of the Brerewoods, after- 
wards of the Scawens, and then occupied 
by a succession of tenants. It was taken 
down in 1785. Hm-ton House (W. P. 
Ainslie, Esq.) is pleasantly situated on a 
branch of the Cobie, some little way 8. dC 
the ch. The house is modem, semi-classio, 
with a portico of four columns, stiif, 
stately, and commodious. 

HORTON KIRBY, Kent (Dom. 

Hortune), on the Darent, 1^ m. N.E. of 
Farningham, and i m. E. of the Faming- 
ham Koad Stat, of the L., C, and D. Rly. : 
pop. 1382. 

At the Dom. Survey, Hoiion possessed 
a church, 2 mills, arable land, meadows, 
and woods, whence pannage could be had 
for the swine. Its pop. included 20 bond- 
men and 16 villans^ attached to the soil; 
but one Godel, who held land, was free 
to choose his abode, and to have whom 
he pleased for lord. It does not make a 
very attractive picture, perhaps, but the 
place was evidently prosperous, and its 
value, unlike most places recorded in 
the Survey, had increased by half sinoe 
the time of the Confessor. The f onr Saz<m 
manors had been consolidated into one. 

But though the Norman Survey is ^be 
earliest written record, Horton has of late 
unfolded some fragmentary pages of her 
earlier history. On a woody Imoll near 
the height on the Franka estate, known 
as the Folly, on the W. side of the Daient, 
and about ^ a mile from the vill., some 
labourers, grubbing up trees in the spring 
of 1866, came upon traces of a building, 
which, Tipon careful excavation, proved to 
be the foundations of a house of moderate 
aze. Admirably constructed with flat 
bricks and mortar of the best make, it 
seemed to be a Roman villa of the best 
period. Nothing beyond the foundations 
was, we believe, found ; but we have 
heard that some relics have been dis- 
covered nearer Farningham. Be that as 
it may, here is proof that Horton Ekhj 
was not without inhabitants during the 
Roman occupation. Curiously enough, a 
year later, June 1867, evidence was un- 
expectedly found of a later and mneh 
larger colonization. In digging for tlie 
building of the Boys' Home, near the Rly. 
Stat., N. of Horton Eirby, on the side of 
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CoTsit of Charles II., who appears to 
more advantage on LelVs canvas than in 
the pages of Grammont; Sir Theodore 
Mayeme, "First Physician to three 
Kings"— LonisXni. of France, James I. 
and Charles I. of England; the Rev. 
8amnel Clarke, an eminent Nonconformist 
divine and biographer of the 17th cent. ; 
and Sir Ralph Winwood, ambassador to 
Holland and Secretary of State to James I. 
St. MargarefSt by the river-side to- 
waids Twickenham, the seat of the 
Marqnis of Ailsa, was pulled down some 
years back, and the park broken up and 
built over, and is now a village of 
modem v^las. A spacious and hand- 
some mansion, built by Lord Kilmorey, 
but never occupied, was purchased in 
1856, and converted into the Royal 
Naval I^male School. The institution is 
for the maintenance and education of the 
daughters of naval and marine officers. 
The larger part of the girls are received 
at an almost nominal charge ; a cer- 
tain portion pay £40 a year each; and 
some are provided for from the Patriotic 
Fund. The house is a noble one ; there 
are good grounds, and a pretty little E.E. 
chapel has been lately added for the 
children's use. The ChesnuU (W. Knox 
Wigram, Esq.), and St. Margaret's Lodge 
(Q. 8. Measom, Esq.), are among the 
larger villas. 

IVER, Bucks (Dom. Evreham), \\ 
m. N.W. of the West Drayton Stat, of the 
Grt. W. Rly., 2^ S.W. of Uxbridge, and 
17 m. from London : pop. 2239, of whom 
680 are in the eccl. dist. of Iver Heath, 
and 74 in that of Gerard's Cross. 

The par. is of great extent, reaching N. 
and 8. from Colnbrook, part of which is 
in Iver par., to Gterard's Cross. The 
extreme length is said to be over 10 m. 
The country is varied, and much of it 
very pleasing. The upper part is undu- 
lating, rising northwards into low hills 
and open heath, and varied with parks 
and woodland ; the lower, level meadows ; 
the E. side bounded by "the trouty 
Golne." Iver village is long, rambling, 
clean, quiet, secluded, and, in parts, pic- 
turesque. Of old it had a market and a 
fair, but the former has long been discon- 
tinued, and the latter is only maintained 
as a little village holiday. Two old inns, 
the Bull and Stvan^ by the ch., mark the 



former greater size of the place ; the Bull 
is of brick gabled, with a good group of 
chimney shafts ; the Swan, half-limber. 

The Church (St. Peter) is large, ancient, 
— ranging in date from Norm, to Perp., 
but externally showing chiefly its later 
features, — of flint and stone, mended with 
brick ; and consists of nave with clere- 
storey, aisles, long chancel, and large and 
lofty square embattled tower at the W. 
end, in which are 6 bells. The int. is 
spacious and imposing. The arcade of 5 
arches, between the nave and N. aisle, is 
Norm. On the 8. is a gallery. The E. 
window is a fine one of 6 lights, Dec. S. 
of the chancel are sedilia and a piscina. 
The oak stalls have well-carved poppy- 
heads; and there are piscinas at the E. 
end of the aisles. The Norm, font has a 
square bowl of Sussex marble, supported 
on a thick central pedestal and four thin 
octagonal shafts. Monts. — N. of chancel, 
Lady Mary Salter, d. 1631 ; recumbent 
effigy, with boy on each side, between 
Corinthian columns which support a tall 
canopy ; below, kneeling figures of Dame 
Salter with 2 daughters behind her, and 
infant lying with its head on a skull ; 
opposite 2 male figures kneeling. There 
are other monts. to the Slaters, Bowyers, 
and other local families ; but the most 
noteworthy, perhaps, is a tablet in the N. 
aisle to a learned bricklayer : — 

VentoruB Mandey, d. 1701, of St. Giles in the 
Fields, London, many years "Bricklayer to the 
Hon. Soe. of Lineoln's Inn." He was " studious in 
mathematicks, and wrote and published three 
Books for the Public good: one entitled Mellificium 
Monciones, or the Marrow of Measuring ; another 
of Mechanical Powers, or the Mystery of Nature 
and Art unvayled : the third an Universal Mathe- 
matical Synopsis. He also translated into English, 
Directorium generale Uranometricum, and Trigono- 
metria Plana et Sphserica, Linearis et Logarith- 
mica : Auctore Fr. Bonaventura Cavalerio Medio- 
lanense, and some other tracts which he designed 
to have printed if Death had not prevented him." 

On a large slab in the nave is a brass, 
without name or date, but believed to be 
of Richard Blount, d. 1508, and wife 
Elizabeth. It has a figure of a knight in 
plate armour, with sword on 1., dagger on 
rt. side, spurs, etc. ; wife in rich embroi- 
dered robe and girdle, pointed head-dress 
and lappets; 3 sons and 3 daughters. 
There are ^so two or three inscribed 
brasses, without effigies. Ohs. the great 
elm W. of the ch.-yard. 

St. Margaret, Iver Heathy IJ m. N. of 
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belonged to Raiiulfn8,or Ralph, the brother 
of Ilger, whence the name Ging JRalph, 
Ralph's ing or meadow. The vill. con- 
sists of first a sprinkling of wooden cot- 
tages about a small village green and 
along the road, then of newer and more 
formal, but very clean, brick tenements, 
with a few houses of a better class, a 
triangular green with a small pond and 
inn. Ingrave was united with West 
Homdon par. by Act of Parliament, the 
churches of the two parishes taken down, 
and a new one built to serve the united 
par., as an inscription on the tower records, 
" by Robert James Petre, Baron Writtle," 
in 1734. (See Hobndon, West.) 

The Church, St. Nicholas, stands close 
to the road, at the N. end of the vill., and 
is a plain red-brick building with a mas- 
sive tower at the W.,in which is a peal of 
5 bells. The int. is as gloomy as the 
exterior, and only noteworthy as contain- 
ing 2 brasses of the Fitz Lewis family, the 
ancient owners of Heron Hall, brought 
from old Ingrave ch. — Margaret Fitz 
Lewis, probably wife of Sir Lewis Fitz 
Lewis, d. 1500, and John Fitz Lewis, d. 
1442, and his 4 wives, in heraldic dresses. 
Kearly opposite to the ch., by the en- 
trance to Thorndon Hall, are the Roman 
Catholic Schools, built and maintained by 
Lord Petre — a neat white-brick building, 
with a statue of the Virgin and Child in 
a niche in the front. 

INGRESS (see Grebnhithe). 

ISLEWORTH, MiDDx., on the 1. 

bank of the Thames, between Brentford 
and Twickenham, 8^ m. W.S.W. from 
Hyde Park Comer, and about \ m. E. from 
the Spring Grove Stat, of the L. and S. W. 
Rly. (Loop-line). The pop. of Isleworth 
par. in 1871 was 11, 498, but this includes 
4531 in the eccl. dist. of Hounslow Heath, 
1331 in St. Margaret's, and 136 in Spring 
Grove; the parent district. All Saints', 
Isleworth. had 4948 inh., and of these 808 
were in public institutions. 

The name has somewhat puzzled in- 
quirers. In the Dom. Survey it is written 
OiHehvorde ; later it appears as JateU 
rrorth and Istylrvorth; and Norden, in 
1691, writes " Thintleivorth, or Istleworth.'" 
2%istlewarth appears to have been the 
local pronunciation down almost to our 



own day. It seems clear, therefore, that the 
derivation from isle is inapplicable, and 
none quite satisfactory has been suggested. 
It is probably, a patronymic combined 
with worth, an enclosure. 

The history of Isleworth is chiefly con- 
nected with Syon. Simon de Montfort 
and the Barons encamped in Isleworth 
Park in 1268. The following year a great 
multitude of the citizens of London, under 
Sir Hugh le Spencer, Constable of the 
Tower, and lately created by the Barons 
Justiciary of England, marched to Isle- 
worth, and "spoiled" the house of 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall and King of 
the Romans, who then held the manor, 
destroyed his water-mills, and did other 
mischief. The City, for this and other 
services rendered to the Barons, had 
shortly after to submit to many indignities. 
The posts and chains by which the en- 
trance to the City was guarded were 
removed from the ends of the streets. 
The Mayor and 40 of the principal citizens, 
who had gone as a deputation to the 
king, were seized and thrown into prison, 
and kept there till a fine was paid which 
the king at first fixed at 60,000 marks, 
but at length reduced to 20,000.* The 
site of the Duke of Cornwall's house is 
uncertain. Lysons thinks it "probable 
that it was a spot of ground behind the 
Phoenix yard, called in old writings the 
Moated Place ; " Mr. Aungier places it 
near Isleworth House ; while tradition 
assigns it a site more to the W.f In Aug. 
1647 Fairfax had his head-quarters at 
Isleworth. 

In 1415 Henry V. founded a convent of 
Bridgetines at Twickenham, the first and 
only house of the order established in 
England. Sixteen years later, 1431, 
Henry VI. gave permission to the abbess 
and convent to remove to a more spacious 
house which they had erected at Isleworth, 
settled on them an annuity of 1000 marks, 
and by Act of Parliament gave them the 
manor. Syon monastery was dedicated 
to *• St. Saviour and St. Bridget of 
Syon," and, according to the rules of the 
order, consisted of the abbess and 59 nuns, 
13 priests, 4 deacons, and 8 lay brethren — 
the number of the apostles and 72 dis- 



* Maitland, Hist, of London, p. 50. 
t LysoDB, ii., p. 453, note ; Aungier, Hist and 
Antiq. of Sjon, p. 281. 
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ciples of Chriat From various benefactors 
it received considerable gifts and endow- 
ments, and at the Dissolution had a 
revenue of £1»44. The Report of the 
Commissioners charges the nuns and 
priests with gross misconduct, but their 
testimony may fairly be read with some 
mistrust. Tradition asserts the existence 
of a tunnel carried beneath the Thames 
from Syon to the monastery of Sheen, in 
Surrey, to further the intercourse of the 
monks and nuns of the two houses. 
Syon was one of the first of the larger 
monasteries suppressed. It is said to 
have been particularly obnoxious to the 
king, Henry VIII., and to Cromwell, on 
account of reputed complicity of the 
inmates with the proceedings of the Maid 
of Kent. One of the commissioners, 
Thomas Bedyll, in his Report to Cromwell, 
has a remark that seems to imply that 
some such rumour had been circulated. 
He had, he writes, ordered the confes- 
sionals to be walled up, " for that hearing 
of outward confessions hath been the cause 
of much evil and of much treason, which 
hath been sowed abroad in this matter of 
the King's title, and also in the King's 
Grace's matter of his succession and 
marriage." ♦ 

Henry retained the monastery of Syon 
in his own hands till his death. In 1641 
it became the prison of Queen Katharine 
Howard till three days before her execu- 
tion. The corpse of Henry himself rested 
here the first night on its way to the 
vaults at Windsor. Edward VI., in the 
first year of his reign, gave monastery 
and manor to the Protector Somerset, who 
on the site, and from the materials, built 
himself a stately mansion. On his fall it 
reverted to the Crown, and in 1553 the 
King granted it to John, Duke of 
Northumberland. His was a brief and 
sorry tenancy. Edward died on the 6th 
of July 1553, and Northxmiberland's 
daughter-in-law, the Lady Jane Grey, 
was at Syon when the king's death and 
her own succcession were announced. On 
the 10th she went by water in state to the 
Tower, which she was not to leave again 
alive. Northumberland himself was be- 
headed on the 10th of August, and Syon 
again reverted to the Crown. In 1557 
Queen Mary restored the monastery, and 

* Amigier, p. 87. 



recalled the nuns ; but 30 years had passed 
since their dispersion, most of the elder 
nuns were dead, and many of the younger, 
according to Fuller, had married ; " how- 
ever," he adds, " with much ado, joining 
some new ones with the old, they made up 
a competent number." * Before two years 
were over a new Queen was on the throne, 
and the monastery was again suppressed. 
Elizabeth in 1560 made Sir Francis 
Knolles keeper of Syon House for his 
life, with reversion to his son Robert, but 
kept the place in her own possession. 
James I. shortly after his accession granted 
the house and manor to Henry, Earl of 
Northumberland. Its subsequent history 
will be found under Syon Hoube. 

The nuns of Syon, after the final sup- 
pression of the monastery, did not at 
once disperse, like most of the commu- 
nities. Some, indeed, returned to their 
families. The abbess, Clementina Thres- 
ham, being sick, retired to Rushton, in 
Northamptonshire, and soon after died 
there ; Margaret Dely, a nun, was buried, 
1561, in Isleworth ch. ; but the rest 
repaired together to the Continent. After 
seeking in vain an abiding-place in France, 
Germany, and Flanders, they made their 
way to Lisbon, where Isabella de Azevedo 
gave them, 1594, a house and grounds, 
and they formed a new community of 
the Sisters of Syon. With many fluctua- 
tions of fortune, including the destruction 
of the convent by the great earthquake of 
1755, they held together till 1807, when, 
on the approach of the French army, 
the convent was closed, and in 1809 the 
superior and nine of the nuns removed 
to England. On the fall of Napoleon, the 
nuns who had stayed in Portugal returned 
to their house, and several from England 
rejoined them. The convent of the Sisters 
of Syon was re-established ; but after 
awhile the numbers dwindled, and in 
1861 the 12 remaining nuns returned to 
England, and were received in Spetisbury 
Convent, Dorsetshire. When the nuns 
migrated from Isleworth they carried 
with them the keys of the monasteiy, as 
an assertion of their right to their old 
estate. A late Duke of Northumberland 
visited the Lisbon convent, and presented 
the nuns with a silver model of the lost 
Syon. " We still hold the keys," said the 

* FoUar, Churcb Hi«t. of BritaiD, b. ri., sect. 5. 
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In the garden was, till a few years agOi 
the bole of jin old appk tree, under which, 
ai traditioii aftlriatsd, Milton waa ac^ 
cttstomed to sit and meditate ■ & ymmg 
apple tree now marks the spot 

EFeii thouph it were not so eloi^elj 
associated witb the oj^ening manhood <i 
our p"eat piictr— " His daily walks and 
ancient neigh bourhotxl "^-Hortcsn would 
be a pleasant and interesting plaee to 
visit. Lying at the B.E, extremity of 
Backft, with the Golne, as its eaHtem 
boandary, iHviding it from Middlese:^, 
and the broader Thames separating it 
from Windsor, whose 

" Tcrwen and batU«ment« it ««qi 
BtMoui'd high lu tuftod ^«^," 

and the green fields eyerywhere intefeected 
by willowy watereourses — 

** MeAdoWfl trim urith cUinlei pled, 
ShAliow brcHjlu Biid rivijiii wide*"— 
the acenejy about Horton^ though !ei?el, 
is very chai-ming in a quiet, sylvan, homely 
way. The village — hardly a Tillage — is 
a looeelj straggling place, with a great 
tree at the erosaing of the roads. The 
^urch^ ^L Hiehael, is of various dat^s, 
from Norman to late Perp*; and though 
some what patched and de^e<! by modern 
mendings, lookedi witli its heavy ^ ivy- 
covered tower, sombre and venerable. It 
was, however, restored in 1875, and whilst 
Improved in condition^ has suffered in 
appearance. It comptises tmve, N. aiide, 
and short chapel on the S,, chancel, and 
W. towert with a ahort turret at the BM. 
angle, and two poTches, Under the N. 

J>orch is a rather nch Norm* doorway, with 
louble chevron moulding. The arcade of 
the nave and B. td»le is E.E.t with cylin- 
drical shafts. The body of the ch, m late 
Perp.j and poor. The font is large 
plain Norm. On a slab in the ch. are 
some indents of brasses of a man and 
wife. In the N. chapel is a costly marble 
sar^'ophagus to a member of the Scaw^i 
fftTuily, as is beliered^ but there Is neither 
inscription nor heraldic device. The 
mont. that will most secure attention 
la a plain blue slab on the floor of the 
chancel, inscribed, '*Heare lyclh the Body 
of Sara Milton^ the Wife of John Milton, 
who died the S^ of AnrU, 1637.*' The poet 
it will be remembered left Horton for Italy 
very shortly after his motber'a death. 
Before leaving, ebi. the two grand old 
yew-trees in the ch,-yard. 



B. of the ch. stood an old ma 
Plaice Home^ built in the reign of \ 
beth,— the seat of the BrerewoodB, 
wards of the Scawens, and then oce^ 
by a succession of tenants. It was 1 
down in 17&6. H&rt&tt Home (V 
Ainsiie, Ksq.) is pleasantly situated 
branch of the Colne, some* Little way \ 
the eh. The houfleU modem, aemi-clfl 
with a portico of four columns, 
stately, and commodioas. 

HOETON KIRBY, Kent (Di! 
Hertnm), QU the Dsrent, I^ tn. K.E 
Faminghara, and i m, E. cf the Fani 
ham Hoad Btat. of the L.j C, and D. i; 
pop. 1383. 

At the Dom. Snnrey. Hofton pos-^ 
ft church, 2 mills, arable laodj mcav!. 
and woods, whence pannage could h- ! 
for the swine. Its pop, incliidt:d 2ri i h 
men and 16 villan4 attachad tn Wa- s. 
but one Godel, who held lanrl. .vus i 
to choose his abode, and to iutvo uU. 
he pleased for lord. It does not make 
very attractive picture, perhaps, but t 
place was evidently prosperotis, mr^ 
value, unlike most places reconh. 
the Survey, had increased by half -im 
the time of the Confessor. The f o\ir J^iut- 
manors Imd been oontoUdated into onr. 

But though the Norman Survey iii tl 
ear best written record, Horton baa of im 
unfolded some fri^mentaiy page» of \ 
earlier history. On a woody knoll ne 
the height on the Franks estate, kncm . , 
tts the Folly, on the W. tjide of the DarentJ 
and aboat \ a mile from the vim, somtl 
labourers, grubbing up trees in the SFiringl 
of 1866, came upon traces of a building, I 
which, ppon careful excavation, proved to I 
be the foundations of a house of moderate I 
size. Admirably constructed with flat I 
bricks and mortar of the best make, it 1 
seemed to be a Homan villa of the best 
period. Nothing beyond the fuundutions ] 
was, we believe, found ; but we have 
heard thai some relics have been dis<^ 
covered nearer Farmughajon. Be that as 
it may, here is proof that Horton Kirhy 
was not without inhabitants durixig the 
Roman occupation, Curionsly enough, a 
year Inter, June 1867, evidence was un- 
expectedly found of a later and much 
larger colonijEation. In digging £or the 
building of the Boys^ Home^near the Ely. 
Btat., N, of Horton Eirbj-^ on the tide of 
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ciples of Chriat. From various benefactors 
it received considerable gifts and endow- 
ments, and at the Dissolution had a 
revenue of £1»44. The Report of the 
Commissioners charges the nuns and 
priests with gross misconduct, but their 
testimony may fairly be read with some 
mistrust. Tradition asserts the existence 
of a tmmel carried beneath the Thames 
from Syon to the monastery of Sheen, in 
Surrey, to further the intercourse of the 
monks and nuns of the two houses. 
Syon was one of the first of the larger 
monasteries suppressed. It is said to 
have been particularly obnoxious to the 
king, Henry VIII., and to Cromwell, on 
account of reputed complicity of the 
inmates with the proceedings of the Maid 
of Kent. One of the commissioners, 
Thomas Bedyll, in his Report to Cromwell, 
has a remark that seems to imply that 
some such rumour had been circulated. 
He had, he writes, ordered the confes- 
sionals to be walled up, " for that hearing 
of outward confessions hath been the cause 
of much evil and of much treason, which 
hath been sowed abroad in this matter of 
the Bling*s title, and also in the King's 
Grace's matter of his succession and 
marriage." * 

Henry retained the monastery of Syon 
in his own hands till his death. In 1641 
it became the prison of Queen Katharine 
Howard till three days before her execu- 
tion. The corpse of Henry himself rested 
here the first night on its way to the 
vaults at Windsor. Edward VI., in the 
first year of his reign, gave monastery 
and manor to the Protector Somerset, who 
on the site, and from the materials, built 
himself a stately mansion. On his fall it 
reverted to the Crown, and in 1563 the 
King granted it to John, Duke of 
Northumberland. His was a brief and 
sorry tenancy. Edward died on the 6th 
of July 1653, and Northumberland's 
daughter-in-law, the Lady Jane Grey, 
was at Syon when the king's death and 
her own succcession were announced. On 
the 10th she went by water in state to the 
Tower, which she was not to leave again 
alive. Northumberland himself was be- 
headed on the 10th of August, and Syon 
again reverted to the Crown. In 1657 
Queen Mary restored the monastery, and 

* Auugier, p. 87. 



recalled the nuns ; but 30 years had passed 
since their dispersion, most of the elder 
nuns were dead, and many of the younger, 
according to Fuller, had married ; " how- 
ever," he adds, " with much ado, joining 
some new ones with the old, they made up 
a competent number." ♦ Before two years 
were over a new Queen was on the throne, 
and the monastery was again suppressed. 
Elizabeth in 1660 made Sir Francis 
KnoUes keeper of Syon House for his 
life, with reversion to his son Robert, but 
kept the place in her own possession. 
James I. shortly after his accession granted 
the house and manor to Henry, Earl of 
Northumberland. Its subsequent history 
will be found under Syon Hoube. 

The nuns of Syon, after the final sup- 
pression of the monastery, did not at 
once disperse, like most of the commu- 
nities. Some, indeed, returned to their 
families. The abbess, Clementina Thres- 
ham, being sick, retired to Rushton, in 
Northamptonshire, and soon after died 
there ; Margaret Dely, a nun, was buried, 
1561, in Isleworth ch. ; but the rest 
repaired together to the Continent. After 
seeking in vain an abiding-place in France, 
Germany, and Flanders, they made their 
way to Lisbon, where Isabella de Azevedo 
gave them, 1594, a house and grounds, 
and they formed a new community of 
the Sisters of Syon. With many fluctua- 
tions of fortune, including the destruction 
of the convent by the great earthquake of 
1755, they held together till 1807, when, 
on the approach of the French army, 
the convent was closed, and in 1809 the 
superior and nine of the nuns removed 
to England. On the fall of Napoleon, the 
nuns who had stayed in Portugal returned 
to their house, and several from England 
rejoined them. The convent of the Sisters 
of Syon was re-established ; but after 
awhile the numbers dwindled, and in 
1861 the 12 remaining nuns returned to 
England, and were received in Spetisbury 
Convent, Dorsetshire. When the nuns 
migi-ated from Isleworth they carried 
with them the keys of the monasteiy, as 
an assertion of their right to their old 
estate. A late Duke of Northumberland 
visited the Lisbon convent, and presented 
the nuns with a silver model of the lost 
Syon. " We still hold the keys," said the 

« Fuller, Church Hist, of Britaio, b. vl, sect. 5. 
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but covered with plaster and painted. 
Ohx. in N. end window of nave a seated 
fijxure of Christ, crowned, of untouched 
painted plass, late 14th cent., and in the 
next window a standing figure of the 
Virgin ; also some heraldic fragments.* 
In the ch.-yard, S.E. of the ch., is a very 
large yew, formed of several trunks grown 
toget her. On the W. is another less flourish- 
ing, but of a single trunk, 22 ft. in girth. 
The lonely and neglected but picturesque 
ch., sombre yews, and surrounding wood, 
form, as the evening is drawing on, a 
scene to inspire a poet or poetic painter. 
It is, however, threatened with restoration, 
when all poetic visions will be swept away. 
At Mapleseomhe^ \\ m. N.W., are some 
remains of an old church ; but the rd. is 
not easy to find from Kingsdown ch. 
(ask for Mapscmnbe), and the ruins are of 
little account. The country is wooded, 
hilly, and pleasant, with some good dis- 
tant views. 

KING'S LANGLEY, Herts 
(Dom. Langele'i), 4i m. N. by W. of Wat- 
ford, 3i m. S. of Hemel Hempstead, 19^ 
m. from London by road, 21 m. by L. and 
N.W. Rly. (the stat. is f m. S. of the 
vill.) : pop. 1495. Inn, Koge and Crown. 

Langelei belonged at the Dom. Survey 
to Earl Moreton, to whom it had been 
given by the Conqueror ; but was forfeited 
by his son. Earl William, for his share in 
the rising of the Norman barons against 
Henry I. The manor was retained by the 
Crown, and Henry III. built here a royal 
seat, the place henceforth taking the name 
of King's Langley (or Langley Regis), in 
distinction from the adjoining manor, 
which, as held by the Abbot of St. Albans, 
was designated Abbot's Langley {see Ab- 
bot's Langley). Edmund, 5th son of 
Edward III., was born at the manor- 
house, King's Langley, in 1344, whence 
he was known as Edmund de Langley. 
His father created him Earl of Cambridge 
in 1362, and in 1386 Richard II. made 
him Duke of York. He married Isabel, 
daughter of Pedro, King of Castile. She 
was buried, 1394, in the ch. of the 
Preaching Friars, at King's Langley, and 
Edmund 5e Langley was by his desire 
laid beside her on his death in Aug. 1403. 

* They are deucribetl by Mr. Wiiiston in the 
ArchaBoL Journal, vol. ii., p. 188. 



The mont. raised to their memory is now 
in Langley church. 

Richard II., with his Queen and Court, 
including the Duke of York, many bishops, 
lords, and ladies, held a royal Christmas 
at his manor of Langley in 1392. After 
his death at Pomfret Castle, and the ex- 
posure of his body at St. Paul's, March 
1400, his corpse was brought to King's 
Langley, and interred in the ch. of the 
Preaching Friars. It remained there, how- 
ever, only till the reign of Henry V., who 
had it removed and laid beside Richanl's 
first wife, Anne, in Westminster Abbey. 
At this time and onwards the royal manor 
seems to have been an appanage of the 
queens dowager ; it is said that the ear- 
liest autograph letter of an English queen 
is one from Joanna of Navarre, widow of 
Henry IV., to the Regent, John Duke of 
Bedford, dated *' at our manor of King's 
Langley." Henry VII. gave Langley 
manor in 1505 to his consort Katherine 
for her life. In 1534 Henry VIII. gave it 
to Anne Boleyn for the like (as it proved 
very short) term. James I. gave his 
manor, park, and chase of King s Lang- 
ley, in 1610, to his eldest son Henry, 
Prince of Wales, on whose death, in 1612, 
the lordship was transferred by letters pa- 
tent to Prince Charles. In 1626 Charles I. 
granted to Sir Charles Morrison a lease for 
99 years of the park, with reversion at the 
expiration of that term to Sir Baptist 
Hicks; and in 1628 alienated the manor 
to Edward Pitchfield and others, by whom 
in 1630 it was conveyed to Thomas 
Houlker. The Parliament, when in arms 
against Charles I., seems to have regarded 
this alienation as invalid, as King's Lang- 
ley is one of the manors contained in the 
grant to Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, 
the Parliamentary general, in 1645, but 
which his early death rendered void. 
Houlker's son sold the manor to Henry 
Smith, Esq., and after one or two more 
transfers, it passed to the Capels, Earls 
of Essex, to whom it now belongs. 

The royal manor-house stood a little to 
the W. of the ch. Some shapeless frag- 
ments of the outer walls mark the site. 
About the end of the last century enough 
of the walls and foundations remained to 
show that the house was large and nearly 
square. A mill and farm occupy the 
grounds. 

Roger Helle founded at King's Langley 
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a priory of Dominican (Black, or Preach- 
ing) Friars, which King Edward largely 
augmented, 1274 and 1280, with gifts of 
lands and manorial rights. In 1312 the 
corpse of Piers Gaveston. Earl of Corn- 
wall, the favourite of Edward II., after 
his execution on Blacklow Hill, was 
brought to the ch. of the Dominicans for 
interment ; where, as already mentioned, 
was deposited in 1400 the corpse of the 
deposed and murdered monarch, Richard 
II. The priory received further grants of 
lands from Edward IV.. 1466, and aug- 
mentations from private benefactors ; but 
it appears never to have been wealthy, 
and at the suppression the revenue was 
valued at only £127 14*. Philip and 
Mary, by letters patent of June 26, 1567, 
restored the priory, and conveyed to it 
the land and buildmgs at King's Langley ; 
but the triumph was brief, as in the first 
year of Elizabeth, 1669, the establishment 
was «gain suppressed, and house and 
appurtenances resumed by the Crown. 
Elizabeth gave the living and ch. lands 
to the Bp. of Ely ; the Uving is now in 
the gift of the Abp. of Canterbury. The 
site of " the late house or priory," 7 acres 
in extent, was granted by James I., in 
1606, to Edward Newport and John 
Compton, and passed from hand to hand 
till it fell to William Houlker, who demo- 
lished the priory buildings, and so effectu- 
ally, that now only the memory of them 
is left. 

King's Langley is watered by the little 
river Gade ; the Grand Junction Canal 
borders it on the E., and beyond that the 
L. and N.W. Rly. runs on an embankment 
at the foot of the hill. The viU. lines the 
highroad, and consists of small country 
shops, one or two little inns, private resi- 
dences, with garden walls and overhanging 
trees, mills by the river, the ch. on high 
ground at the London end : altogether a 
good specimen of a quiet country road- 
side village. The occupations are in the 
main agricultural ; but the paper-mills of 
Messrs. Dickinson, and a brewery, employ 
many of the men, and straw-plaiting 
the women and girls. The surrounding 
country is varied in surface, in parts 
richly wooded, and there are plenty of 
green fields, footpaths, and shady lanes. 

The Church (All Saints) is Perp.; of 
flint and stone, the S. side rough-cast; 
and consists of nave with aisles, chancel, 



square embattled tower at the W., with 
an angle turret, and a porch of flint and 
stone. It has been partially restored, a 
new E. window inserted, and the traceiy 
of the other windows renewed. The int. 
is neat and well kept, but chiefly re- 
markable for the monts. Of these the 
most important is that of Edmund of 
Langley, Duke of York. 5th son of Edward 
III., and his wife Isabel, which stands 
on the N. of the chancel, having been 
removed there from the priory ch. at the 
Dissolution. It is an altar tomb of white 
marble about 5 ft. high, with on the top 
a slab of Purbeck marble. It has no 
eflSgy or inscription, but on the front are 
4, at the W. end 3 shields, within frames 
of 8 cusps. When Chauncy wrote, the 
shields bore the arms of England and 
France with those of Pedro of Castile, 
the father of Isabel ; but these have been 
defaced, and recent restoration has not 
added to the archaeological value of what 
remained. Another altar tomb of Caen 
stone has male and female effigies, much 
worn and injured. There are also monts, 
of the Cheyneys, Dixons, Sir William 
Glascocke (d. 1688), Master of Bequests 
and Judge of the Admiralty under Charles 
II., and others; and a brast of John 
Carter, of Giffres, d. 1588, and his 2 
wives — one with 4 sons and 5 daughters, 
the other with 5 sons and 4 daughters. 

The noticeable red-brick building by 
the rly.-stat. is the Booksellers' Provident 
Retreat: it is noticed under Abbot's 
Langley. to which par. it belongs ; as 
are also the hamlets of Ilvnton Bridge 
and Langley Bury, Nash Mill, and Laver- 
took Green, 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES, 

Surrey (Dom. Chingestun), a municipal 
borough and market town on the rt. bank 
of the Thames, opposite Hampton Wick, 
with which it is united by a stone bridge, 
10 m. from London by road, and 12 m. by 
the L. and S.W. Rly. ; (Stat, on main 
line at Surbiton; on the Twickenham 
loop line at New Kingston, N. of the 
town : this stat. serves also for the N. 
London, and L. C. and D. Rlys.) The 
pop. of the boravgh was 15.263 in 1871 ; 
that of the parish (exclusive of Ham), 
25,159. Inns: Griffin; Sun; Railway 
Hotel, Surbiton Stat. 

The name is plainly A.-S., and means 
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the King's, or royal town. It baa been 
sought to derive it from the stone on 
which the early English kings sat to be 
crowned; but the oldest form is Cyningex' 
tvn, Cinfft'stuney* king's town, and a 
charter of King Edred, 1)46, expressly 
terms Kingston *' the royal town, where 
kings are hallowed." t 

Kingston, then, was a place of mark in 
Saxon times, and it is not improbable 
there was a Roman settlement here, as in 
the bed of the Thames and a short dis- 
tance inland, Roman weapons, pottery, 
and coins have been at various times ex- 
humed. J Some have supposed from the 
finding of Roman weapons in the bed of 
the river that here was the deep ford by 
which Ceesar crossed the Thames to en- 
gage the army of Cassivelaunus ; but that, 
undoubtedly, was some miles higher. {See 
CowEY Stakes.) 

Mention is made in a charter of King 
Egbert of Wessex, 838, of a great council 
held at Kingston in that year, at which 
Golnoth, Abp. of Canterbury, presided, 
and Egbert, the first king of all England, 
his son Ethelwulf, and all the bishops and 
nobles of the land were present.§ But 
Egbert's death is placed in the A.-S. 
Chronicle under 836, and must have oc- 
curred in that or the following year ; the 
council does not appear to be referred 
to by any contemporary or early autho- 
rity, and that of the charter is perhaps 
doubtful. 

The authentic chronicles of Kingston 
commence with the coronation here of 
Athelstan, son of Edward, in 924 : " And 
Athelstan was chosen king by the Mer- 
cians, and hallowed at Kingston." Sub- 
sequently six more of these early kings 
were crowned at Kingston — Edmund, 940; 
Edred, 946; Edgar, 959; Edward the 
Martyr, 976; Ethelred II., 978 ; Edmund 

• A.-8. Chron., a.d. 924; Mon. Hist. Brit., pp. 
882 398 

t' Kemble, Cod. Dip. iBvi Sax., No. 411, vol. ii., 
268 ; 80 Florence of Worcester, a.d. 924, speaks of 
Athelstan being crowned at Kingston, " id est, in 
reffia villa." (Mon. Hist. Brit. 578 a.) 

t Camden; Aubrey; Horsley; Manning and 
Bray ; Brayley ; Lysons ; Archseologia, vol. xxz. ; 
Biden. Hist, and Ant. of Kiugston-upon-Thames, 
p. 4. 

§ Brit. Mus. Cotton MSS. Claudius, D. ii. f. 88» 
etc., quoted by Lysons, voL i., p. 158 ; Kemble, 
Cod. Dip. Mvi Sax., No. 240, vol. 1., p. 318; 
Wilkins, Concilia i., p. 178 ; and oomp. A.-S. Chron. 
and note b. in Mon. Hist. Brit., p. 844. 



II., 1016. Some add to the list Edward 
the Elder, 900; and Edwig, 955. The 
last is distinctly stated by Florence of 
Worcester, who, though not contempo- 
rary, is an early authority ; and upon its 
correctness of course depends whether 
Kingston was the theatre of the unseemly 
occurrence related by William of Malmes- 
bury and other monkish historians, when, 
after the coronation feast, Dunstan fol- 
lowed the king to his wife Elfgiva's 
chamber, and compelled him to return 
to the hall. The coronation stone v^dll be 
noticed presently. 

If the Dom. Survey gave a full account, 
Kingston at the Conquest would appear 
but a poor specimen of a royal town. It 
was held by King William as it had been 
by King Edward, and is now, as then, 
valued at £30. There was arable land 
for 32 ploughs, and land for 2 ploughs 
was held in demesne; 40 acres of mea- 
dow, and wood for 6 swine. There were 
86 villans,and 14 bordarii with 25 ploughs. 
Also a church, and 2 ministers ; 5 mills ei 
20«. ; 2 fisheries of 10«., and a third fish- 
ery, very productive, but free from rent. 
One or two of the entries are curious. 
Humphrey the Chamberlain has " one of 
the villans in charge for spinning (or 
working-up — codunandi) the Queen's 
wool. " Elsewhere it is stated that Walter 
FitzOther (Warden of the King's Forests) 
" has a man of the Soke of Kingston, to 
whom he has given in charge the King's 
brood mares " (or hunting mares — eqvas 
nlvaticait). 

King John visited Kingston on several 
occasions. In 1 200 he gave the townsmen 
their first charter ; in June 1204 he stayed 
there 5 days ; in 1206 he paid the town 
three visits, and he was there in 1207, 
1208, 1210, and 1216. Henry III. was 
there in 1264, having marched from Lon- 
don to seize the castle at Kingston belong- 
ing to Gilbert Clare, Earl of Gloucester, 
one of the insurgent barons — the only 
mention made of such an edifice. Fal- 
conbridge, with an army of 17,000 men, 
was at Kingston in 1472, in pursuit of 
Edward IV., but finding the bridge broken 
down, withdrew to Southwark. Katherine 
of Aragon stayed a night here on her way 
from Portsmouth, after her first landing 
in England, 1601. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt, in his insurrection 
against Queen Mary, finding the gates of 
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London Bridge shut against him, marched 
after some delay to Kingston — where was 
then the first bridge across the Thames 
above London Bridge. He arrived at 
nightfall of Shrove Tuesday, Feb. 6, 1654, 
and found the bridge broken do\\Ti, and 
200 soldiers posted on the opposite side 
to oppose his crossing. These he dispersed 
with two pieces of ordnance, and seizing 
some west-country barges and boats, and 
hastily repairing the bridge with planks 
and ladders, he carried all his soldiers 
safely over by 10 at night, and marched 
on, with a brief halt at Brentford, to 
Knightsbridge. His defeat, surrender, 
and execution are familiar to all. 

During the contest between Charles I. 
and the Parliament, Kingston was alter- 
nately occupied by the opposed troops. 
The king was more than once there ; and for 
a time (Aug. 10—27, 1647) it was Fairfax's 
head-quarters. The last struggle on be- 
half of Charles I. was made at Eangston 
by Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, at the 
head of 600 horse, July 7, 1648. The 
second Duke of Buckingham of the Vil- 
liers family (Dry den's Zimri) and his 
younger brother, Lord Francis Villiers, 
were present. The royalists were routed, 
Lord Holland taken, and Lord Francis 
slain, while, with his back to a tree, and 
refusing quarter, he fought against un- 
equal numbers. " On this elm, which 
was cut down in 1680, was cut an ill- 
shaped V for Villiers, in memory of him."* 

' ' My Lord Francis at the head of his troop having 
his horse slain under him, got to an oak tree in the 
highway about two miles from Kingston, where he 
Et<^ with his back against it, defending himself, 
scorning to ask quarter, and they barbarously re- 
fusing to give it ; till with nine wounds in his 
beautiful face and body, he was slain. The oak 
tree is his monument, and has the two first letters 
of his name, F. V., cut in it to this day."t 

'* The Lord Francis, presuming perhaps that his 
beauty would have charmed the soldiers, as it had 
done Mrs. Kirke, for whom he had made a splendid 
entertainment the night before he left the town, 
and made her a present of plate to the value- of a 
thousand pounds, stayed behind his company, 
where iinseasonably daring the troopers, and re- 
fusing to take quarter, he was killed, and after his 
death there was found upon him some of the hair 
of Mrs. Kirke sewed in a piece of ribbon that himg 
next his skin." J 

* Aubrey, Surrey, vol i., p. 47. 

t Brian Fairfax, Memoirs of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, p. 17. 

: Ludlow, Memoirs, Vevay ed. 1698, vol. i., p. 
256. 



Kingston returned members to Parlia- 
ment in the reigns of Edward II. (1310-13) 
and Edward III. (1363 and 1374), but 
not, as would seem, since. The first 
charter was granted to Kingston, as men- 
tioned above, by King John, 1200, and 
an amended charter in 1209. Henry VI., 
in a new charter, 1441, constituted the 
townsmen a body corporate, and further 
extended their privileges. New charters 
confirming, amending, or extending those 
already given, continued to be granted by 
successive sovereigns down to James IT. ; 
but all these were superseded by the 
Municipal Corporation Act of 1835, 
which placed boroughs generally under 
a uniform system. Kingston is now 
governed by a mayor, 8 aldermen, and 24 
councillors. The market is on Thursday, 
and is important for corn and cattle. 
Fairs are still held on the last three days 
of Whitsun week, on Aug. 2nd and 3rd, 
and on Nov. 13th and two following days. 
This last is one of the great horse and 
cattle fairs of the home counties, and it 
is customary to have a show of fat 
(slaughtered) hogs. The pleasure fair, 
which used to be held in the town, is now 
held in the cattle fields. The Lent assizes 
have hitherto been held at Kingston ; 
quarter sessions and a county comt are 
also held there. 

The town extends for nearly a mile 
along the Thames, and for a like distance 
along the Portsmouth road; there is a 
spacious market-place, and a considerable 
mass of houses in cross and bye streets. 
About the market-place are a few old 
houses, but their number diminishes 
yearly, and what are left have undergone 
frequent renovation. The extension of 
the town by the L. and S.W. railway 
station is now known as New Kingston, 
and another new town appears to be 
growing up about the station on the loop 
line. The Hog*s Mill, or as it is now 
called New MiU, river flows through the 
town, without adding to its beauty or 
salubrity. 

Of the municipal buildings the chief is 
the Town Hall, in the centre of the 
market-place, an Italian building erected 
in 1840, from the designs of Mr. C. 
Henman. It is of white brick and stone, 
quadrangular, with ornamented turrets at 
the angles, and in front, above the re- 
cessed balcony, a leaden statue of Queen 
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the King's, or royal town. It baa been 
Bougbt to derive it from the stone on 
which the early English kings sat to be 
crowned; but the oldest form is Cyningc*- 
tun, Cingestuney* king's town, and a 
charter of King Edred, 1)46, expressly 
terms Kingston *' the royal town, where 
kings are hallowed." t 

Kingston, then, was a place of mark in 
Saxon times, and it is not improbable 
there was a Roman settlement here, as in 
the bed of the Thames and a short dis- 
tance inland, Roman weapons, pottery, 
and coins have been at various times ex- 
humed.J Some have supposed from the 
finding of Roman weapons in the bed of 
the river that here was the deep ford by 
which Ceesar crossed the Thames to en- 
gage the army of Cassivelaunus ; but that, 
undoubtedly, was some miles higher. {See 
CowBY Stakes.) 

Mention is made in a charter of King 
Egbert of Wessex, 838, of a great council 
held at Kingston in that year, at which 
Golnoth, Abp. of Canterbury, presided, 
and Egbert, the first king of all England, 
his son Ethelwulf , and all the bishops and 
nobles of the land were pre8ent.§ But 
Egbert's death is placed in the A.-S. 
Chronicle under 836, and must have oc- 
curred in that or the following year ; the 
council does not appear to be referred 
to by any contemporary or early autho- 
rity, and that of the charter is perhaps 
doubtful. 

The authentic chronicles of Kingston 
commence with the coronation here of 
Athelstan, son of Edward, in 924 : " And 
Athelstan was chosen king by the Mer- 
cians, and hallowed at Kingston." Sub- 
sequently six more of these early kings 
were crowned at Kingston — Edmund, 940; 
Edred, 946; Edgar, 959; Edward the 
Martyr, 976; Ethelred II., 978 ; Edmund 

* A.S. Chron., a.d. 924; Mon. Hist. Brit, pp. 
882 398 

t*Kemble, Cod. Dip. -ffivi Sax., No. 411, voL ii., 
268 ; 80 Florence of Worcester, a.d. 924, speaks of 
Athelstan being crowned at Kingston, " id est, in 
regia villa." (Mon. Hist. Brit. 573 a.) 

t Camden; Aubrey; Horsley; Manning and 
Bray ; Brayley ; Lysons ; Archnologia, vol. xxx. ; 
Biden. Hist, and Ant. of Kiugstou-upon-Thames, 
p. 4. 

§ Brit. Mus. Cotton MSS. Claudius, D. ii. f. 33, 
etc., quoted by Lysons, vol. i., p. 158; Kemble, 
Cod. Dip. Mvi Sax., No. 240, vol. i., p. 318; 
Wilkins, Concilia i., p. 178 ; and oomp. A.-S. Chron. 
and note b. in Man. Hist. Brit., p. 344. 



II., 1016. Some add to the list Edward 
the Elder, 900; and Edwig, 955. The 
last is distinctly stated by Florence of 
Worcester, who, though not contempo- 
rary, is an early authority ; and upon its 
correctness of course depends whether 
Kingston was the theatre of the unseemly 
occurrence related by William of Malmes- 
buryand other monkish historians, when, 
after the coronation feast, Dunstan fol- 
lowed the king to his wife Elfgiva's 
chamber, and compelled him to return 
to the hall. The coronation stone will be 
noticed presently. 

If the Dom. Survey gave a full account, 
Kingston at the Conquest would appear 
but a poor specimen of a royal town. It 
was held by King William as it had been 
by King Edward, and is now, as then, 
valued at £30. There was arable land 
for 32 ploughs, and land for 2 ploughs 
was held in demesne; 40 acres of mea- 
dow, and wood for 6 swine. There were 
86 villans, and 14 bordarii with 25 ploughs. 
Also a church, and 2 ministers ; 5 mills of 
20*. ; 2 fisheries of 10«., and a third fish- 
ery, very productive, but free from rent. 
One or two of the entries are curious. 
Humphrey the Chamberlain has " one of 
the villans in charge for spinning (or 
working-up — codunandi) the Queen's 
wool" Elsewhere it is stated that Walter 
FitzOther (Warden of the King's Forests) 
"has a man of the Soke of Kingston, to 
whom he has given in charge the King's 
brood mares " (or hunting mares — eqvas 
nlvaticajt). 

King John visited Kingston on several 
occasions. In 1200 he gave the townsmen 
their first charter ; in June 1204 he stayed 
there 5 days ; in 1206 he paid the tovni 
three visits, and he was there in 1207, 
1208, 1210, and 1215. Henry III. was 
there in 1264, having marched from Lon- 
don to seize the castle at Kingston belong- 
ing to Gilbert Clare, Earl of Gloucester, 
one of the insurgent barons — ^the only 
mention made of such an edifice. Fal- 
conbridge, with an army of 17,000 men, 
was at Kingston in 1472, in pursuit cf 
Edward IV., but finding the bridge broken 
down, withdrew to Southwark. Katherine 
of Aragon stayed a night here on her way 
from Portsmouth, after her first landing 
in England, 1501. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt, in his insurrection 
against Queen Mary, finding the gates of 
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London Bridge stmt against him, marched 
after some delay to Kingston — where was 
then the first bridge across the Thames 
above London Bridge. He arrived at 
nightfall of Shrove Tuesday, Feb. 6, 1554, 
and found the bridge broken do^m, and 
200 soldiers posted on the opposite side 
to oppose his crossing. These he dispersed 
with two pieces of ordnance, and seizing 
some vvest-country barges and boats, and 
hastily repairing the bridge with planks 
and ladders, he carried all his soldiers 
safely over by 10 at night, and marched 
on, with a brief halt at Brentford, to 
Knightsbridge. His defeat, surrender, 
and execution are familiar to aJl. 

During the contest between Charles I. 
and the Parliament, Kingston was alter- 
nately occupied by the opposed troops. 
The king was more than once there ; and for 
a time (Aug. 10—27, 1647) it was Fairfax's 
head-quarters. The last struggle on be- 
half of Charles I. was made at Eangston 
by Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, at the 
head of 600 horse, July 7, 1648. The 
second Duke of Buckingham of the Vil- 
liers family (Dry den's Zimri) and his 
younger brother, Lord Francis Villiers, 
were present. The royalists were routed. 
Lord Holland taken, and Lord Francis 
slain, while, with his back to a tree, and 
refusing quarter, he fought against un- 
equal numbers. " On this elm, which 
was cut down in 1680, was cut an ill- 
shaped V for Villiers, in memory of him."* 

" My Lord Francis at the head of his troop having 
his horse slain under him, got to an oak tree in the 
highway about two miles from Kingston, where he 
stmxl with his back against it, defending himself, 
Bcoming to ask quarter, and they barbarously re- 
fusing to give it ; till with nine wounds in his 
beautiful face and body, he was slain. The oak 
tree is his monument, and has the two first letters 
of his name, F. V., cut in it to this day."t 

'• The Lord Francis, presuming perhaps that his 
beauty would have charmed the soldiers, as it had 
done Mrs. Kirke, for whom he had made a splendid 
entertainment the night before he left the town, 
and made her a present of plate to the value* of a 
thousand pounds, stayed behind his company, 
where unseasonably daring the troopers, and re- 
fusing to take quarter, he was killed, and after his 
death there was found upon him some of the hair 
of Mrs. Kirke sewed in a piece of ribbon that himg 
next his skin." t 



* Aubrey, Surrey, vol i., p. 47. 

t Brian Fairfax, Memoirs of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, p. 17. 

I Ludlow, Memoirs, Vevay ed. 1698, vol. i., p. 
256. 



Kingston returned members to Parlia- 
ment in the reigns of Edward 11. (1310-13) 
and Edward III. (1363 and 1374), but 
not, as would seem, since. The first 
charter was granted to Kingston, as men- 
tioned above, by King John, 1200, and 
an amended charter in 1209. Henry VI., 
in a new charter, 1441, constituted the 
townsmen a body corporate, and further 
extended their privileges. New charters 
confirming, amending, or extending those 
already given, continued to be granted by 
successive sovereigns down to James IT. ; 
but all these were superseded by the 
Municipal Corporation Act of 1835, 
which placed boroughs generally under 
a uniform system. Kingston is now 
governed by a mayor, 8 aldermen, and 24 
councillors. The market is on Thursday, 
and is important for com and cattle. 
Fairs are still held on the last three days 
of Whitsun week, on Aug. 2nd and 3rd, 
and on Nov. 13th and two following days. 
This last is one of the great horse and 
cattle fairs of the home counties, and it 
is customary to have a show of fat 
(slaughtered) hogs. The pleasure fair, 
which used to be held in the town, is now 
held in the cattle fields. The Lent assizes 
have hitherto been held at Kingston ; 
quarter sessions and a county comt are 
also held there. 

The town extends for nearly a mile 
along the Thames, and for a like distance 
along the Portsmouth road; there is a 
spacious market-place, and a considerable 
mass of houses in cross and bye streets. 
About the market-place are a few old 
houses, but their number diminishes 
yearly, and what are left have undergone 
frequent renovation. The extension of 
the tovm by the L. and S.W. railway 
station is now known as New Kingston, 
and another new town appears to be 
growing up about the station on the loop 
line. The Hog's Mill, or as it is now 
called New Mill, river flows through the 
town, without adding to its beauty or 
salubrity. 

Of the municipal buildings the chief is 
the Town Hall, in the centre of the 
market-place, an Italian building erected 
in 1840, from the designs of Mr. C. 
Henman. It is of white brick and stone, 
quadrangular, with ornamented turrets at 
the angles, and in front, above the re- 
cessed balcony, a leaden statue of Queen 
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the King's, or royal town. It has been 
sought to derive it from the stone on 
which the early English kings sat to be 
crowned; but the oldest form is Cyning ex- 
tun, Cingestune^* king's town, and a 
charter of King Edreil, 1)46, expressly 
terms Kingston *• the royal town, where 
kings are hallowed." t 

Kingston, then, was a place of mark in 
Saxon times, and it is not imprt>bable 
there was a Roman settlement here, as in 
the bed of the Thames and a short dis- 
tance inland, Roman weapons, pottery, 
and coins have been at various times ex- 
humed.J Some have supposed from the 
finding of Roman weapons in the bed of 
the river that here was the deep ford by 
which Caesar crossed the Thames to en- 
gage the army of Cassivelaunus ; but that, 
undoubtedly, was some miles higher. {See 
CowEY Stakes.) 

Mention is made in a charter of King 
Egbert of Wessex, 838, of a great council 
held at Kingston in that year, at which 
Golnoth, Abp. of Canterbury, presided, 
and Egbert, the first king of all England, 
his son Ethelwulf , and all the bishops and 
nobles of the land were pre8ent.§ But 
Egbert's death is placed in the A.-S. 
Chronicle under 836, and must have oc- 
curred in that or the following year ; the 
council does not appear to be referred 
to by any contemporary or early autho- 
rity, and that of the charter is perhaps 
doubtful. 

The authentic chronicles of Kingston 
commence with the coronation here of 
Athelstan, son of Edward, in 924 : ** And 
Athelstan was chosen king by the Mer- 
cians, and hallowed at Kingston." Sub- 
sequently six more of these early kings 
were crowned at Kingston — Edmund, 940; 
Edred, 946; Edgar, 959; Edward the 
Martyr, 976; Ethelred IL, 978 ; Edmund 

• A.- 8. Chron., a.d. 924; Mon. Hiat. Brit, pp. 
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t' Kemble, Cod. Dip. iEvi Sax., No. 411, voL ii., 
268 ; 80 Florence of Woroeeter, a.d. 924, speaks of 
Atiielstan being crowned at Kingston, " id est, in 
regia villa." (Mon. Hist. Brit. 578 a.) 

I Camden; Aubrey; Horsley; Manning and 
B»7 ; Bray ley ; Lysons ; Arch»ologia, vol. xxx. ; 
Biden. Hist, and Ant. of Kiugstou-upon-Thames, 
p. 4. 

§ Brit. Mus. Cotton MSS. Claudius, D. ii. f . 33, 
etc., quoted by Lysons, voL i., p. 168 ; Kemble, 
Cod. Dip. Mvi Sax., No. 240, vol. i., p. 318 ; 
Wilkins, Concilia i., p. 178 ; and oomp. A.-S. Chron. 
and note b. in Mon. Hist. Brit., p. 844. 



II., 1016. Some add to the list Edward 
the Elder, 900; and Edwig, 965. The 
last is distinctly stated by Florence of 
Worcester, who, though not contempo- 
rary, is an early authority ; and upon its 
correctness of course depends whether 
Kingston was the theatre of the unseemly 
occurrence related by William of Malmes- 
buryand other monkish historians, when, 
after the coronation feast, Dunstan fol- 
lowed the king to his wife Elfgiva's 
chamber, and compelled him to return 
to the hall. The coronation stone will be 
noticed presently. 

If the Dom. Survey gave a full account, 
Kingston at the Conquest would appear 
but a poor specimen of a royal town. It 
was held by King William as it had been 
by King Edward, and is now, as then, 
valued at £30. There was arable land 
for 32 ploughs, and land for 2 ploughs 
was held in demesne; 40 acres of mea- 
dow, and wood for 6 swine. There were 
86 villans, and 14 bordarii with 26 ploughs. 
Also a church, and 2 ministers ; 6 mills of 
20*. ; 2 fisheries of 10*., and a third fish- 
ery, very productive, but free from rent. 
One or two of the entries are curious. 
Humphrey the Chamberlain has " one of 
the villans in charge for spinning (or 
working-up — eodunandi) the Queen's 
wool." Elsewhere it is stated that Walter 
FitzOther (Warden of the King's Forests) 
'^ has a man of the Soke of Kingston, to 
whom he has given in charge the King's 
brood mares " (or hunting mares — eqvas 
yUvaticaJi). 

King John visited Kingston on several 
occasions. In 1200 he gave the townsmen 
their first charter ; in June 1204 he stayed 
there 6 days ; in 1206 he paid the town 
three visits, and he was there in 1207, 
1208, 1210, and 1216. Henry III. was 
there in 1264, having marched from Lon- 
don to seize the castle at Kingston belong- 
ing to Gilbert Clare, Earl of Gloucester, 
one of the insurgent barons — ^the only 
mention made of such an edifice. Fal- 
conbridge, with an army of 17,000 men, 
was at Kingston in 1472, in pursuit of 
Edward IV., but finding the bridge broken 
down, withdrew to Southwark. Katheri n e 
of Aragon stayed a night here on her way 
from Portsmouth, after her first landing 
in England, 1601. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt, in his insurrection 
against Queen Mary, finding the gates of 
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London Bridge shut against bim, marched 
after some delay to Kingston — where was 
then the first bridge across the Thames 
above London Bridge. He arrived at 
nightfall of Shrove Tuesday, Feb. 6, 1654, 
and found the bridge broken down, and 
200 soldiers posted on the opposite side 
to oppose his crossing. These he dispersed 
with two pieces of ordnance, and seizing 
some west-country barges and boats, and 
hastily repairing the bridge with planks 
and ladders, he carried all his soldiers 
safely over by 10 at night, and marched 
on, with a brief halt at Brentford, to 
Knightsbridge. His defeat, surrender, 
and execution are familiar to all. 

During the contest between Charles I. 
and the Parliament, Kingston was alter- 
nately occupied by the opposed troops. 
The king was more than once there ; and for 
a time (Aug. 10—27, 1647) it was Fairfax's 
head-quarters. The last struggle on be- 
half of Charles I. was made at Kingston 
by Henry Kich, Earl of Holland, at the 
head of 600 horse, July 7, 1648. The 
second Duke of Buckingham of the Vil- 
liers family (Dry den's Zimri) and his 
younger brother. Lord Francis Villiers, 
were present. The royalists were routed. 
Lord Holland taken, and Lord Francis 
slain, while, with his back to a tree, and 
refusing quarter, he fought against un- 
equal numbers. " On this elm, which 
was cut down in 1680, was cut an ill- 
shaped V for VUliers, in memory of him."* 

• ' My Lord Francis at the head of his troop having 
his horse slain under him, got to an oak tree in the 
highway about two miles from Kingston, where he 
Bt^xl with his back against it, defending himself, 
scorning to ask quarter, and they barbarously re- 
fusing to give it ; till with nine wounds in his 
beautiful face and body, he was slain. The oak 
tree is his monument, and has the two first letters 
of his name, F. V., cut in it to this day."t 

'• The Lord Francis, presuming perhaps that his 
beauty would have charmed the soldiers, as it had 
done Mrs. Kirke, for whom he had made a splendid 
entertainment the night before he left the town, 
and made her a present of plate to the value* of a 
thoTisand pounds, stayed behind his company, 
where xinseasonably daring the troopers, and re- 
fusing to take quarter, he was killed, and after his 
death there was found upon him some of the hair 
of Mrs. Kirke sewed in a piece of ribbon that himg 
next his skin." X 



* Aubrey, Surrey, vol. i., p. 47. 

t Brian Fairfax, Memoirs of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, p. 17. 

I Ludlow, Memoirs, Vevay ed. 1698, vol. i., p. 
256. 



Kingston returned members to Parlia- 
ment in the reigns of Edward II. (1310-13) 
and Edward III. (1363 and 1374), but 
not, as would seem, since. The first 
charter was granted to Kingston, as men- 
tioned above, by King John, 1200, and 
an amended charter in 1209. Henry VI., 
in a new charter, 1441, constituted the 
townsmen a body corporate, and further 
extended their privileges. New charters 
confirming, amending, or extending those 
already given, continued to be granted by 
successive sovereigns down to James II. ; 
but all these were superseded by the 
Municipal Corporation Act of 1835, 
which placed boroughs generally under 
a uniform system. Kingston is now 
governed by a mayor, 8 aldermen, and 24 
councillors. The market is on Thursday, 
and is important for corn and cattle. 
Fairs are still held on the last three days 
of Whitsun week, on Aug. 2nd and 3rd, 
and on Nov. 13th and two following days. 
This last is one of the great horse and 
cattle fairs of the home counties, and it 
is customary to have a show of fat 
(slaughtered) hogs. The pleasure fair, 
which used to be held in the town, is now 
held in the cattle fields. The Lent assizes 
have hitherto been held at Kingston ; 
quarter sessions and a county couit are 
also held there. 

The town extends for nearly a mile 
along the Thames, and for a like distance 
along the Portsmouth road; there is a 
spacious market-place, and a considerable 
mass of houses in cross and bye streets. 
About the market-place are a few old 
houses, but their number diminishes 
yearly, and what are left have undergone 
frequent renovation. The extension of 
the tovm by the L. and S.W. railway 
station is now known as New Kingston, 
and another new town appears to be 
growing up about the station on the loop 
line. The Hog's Mill, or as it is now 
called New Mill, river flows through the 
town, without adding to its beauty or 
salubrity. 

Of the municipal buildings the chief is 
the Tonm Hall, in the centre of the 
market-place, an Italian building erected 
in 1840, from the designs of Mr. C. 
Henman. It is of white brick and stone, 
quadrangular, with ornamented turrets at 
the angles, and in front, above the re- 
cessed balcony, a leaden statue of Queen 
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the King's, or royal town. It has been 
sought to derive it from the stone on 
which the early English kings sat to be 
crowned; but the oldest form is Cyningex- 
tun, Cinffi'stnne,* king's tt)wn, and a 
charter of King Edred, 1)46, expressly 
terms Kingston *♦ the royal town, where 
kings are hallowed." t 

Kingston, then, was a place of mark in 
Saxon times, and it is not improbable 
there was a Roman settlement here, as in 
the bed of the Thames and a short dis- 
tance inland, Roman weapons, pottery, 
and coins have been at various times ex- 
humed.J Some have supposed from the 
finding of Roman weapons in the bed of 
the river that here was the deep ford by 
which Caesar crossed the Thames to en- 
gage the army of Cassivelaunus ; but that, 
undoubtedly, was some miles higher. {See 
CowBY Stakes.) 

Mention is made in a charter of King 
Egbert of Wessex, 838, of a great council 
held at Kingston in that year, at which 
Golnoth, Abp. of Canterbury, presided, 
and Egbert, the first king of all England, 
his son Ethelwulf , and all the bishops and 
nobles of the land were present.§ But 
Egbert's death is placed in the A.-S. 
Chronicle under 836, and must have oc- 
curred in that or the following year ; the 
council does not appear to be referred 
to by any contemporary or early autho- 
rity, and that of the charter is perhaps 
doubtful. 

The authentic chronicles of Kingston 
commence with the coronation here of 
Athelstan, son of Edward, in 924 : " And 
Athelstan was chosen king by the Mer- 
cians, and hallowed at Kingston." Sub- 
sequently six more of these early kings 
were crowned at Kingston — Edmund, 940; 
Edred, 946; Edgar, 959; Edward the 
Martyr, 976; Ethelred II., 978 ; Edmund 

• A.S. Chron., a.d. 924; Mon. Hist. Brit., pp. 
882 398 

t' Kemble, Cod. Dip. -fivi Sax., No. 411, vol. ii., 
268 ; 80 Florence of Worcester. a.d. 924, speaks of 
Atiielstan being crowned at Kingston, "id est, in 
regia villa." (Mon. Hist. Brit. 573 a.) 

t Camden; Aubrey; Horsley; Manning and 
Bray ; Brayley ; Lysons ; Archasologia, vol. xxx. ; 
Biden. Hist, and Ant. of Kiugston-upon-Thames, 
p. 4. 

§ Brit. Mus. Cotton MSS. Claudius, D. ii. f. 33, 
etc., quoted by Lysons, voL i., p. 158; Kemble, 
Cod. Dip. Mvi Sax., No. 240, vol. 1., p. 318; 
Wilkins, Concilia i, p. 178 ; and oomp. A.-S. Chron. 
iuid note b. in Mon. Hist. Brit., p. 844. 



II., 1016. Some add to the list Edward 
the Elder, 900; and Edwig, 955. The 
last is distinctly stated by Florence of 
Worcester, who, though not contempo- 
rary, is an early authority ; and upon its 
correctness of course depends whether 
Kingston was the theatre of the unseemly 
occurrence related by William of Malmes- 
bury and other monkish historians, when, 
after the coronation feast, Dunstan fol- 
lowed the king to his wife Elfgiva's 
chamber, and compelled him to return 
to the hall. The coronation stone will be 
noticed presently. 

If the Dom. Survey gave a full account, 
Kingston at the Conquest would appear 
but a poor specimen of a royal town. It 
was held by King William as it had been 
by Bang Edward, and is now, as then, 
valued at £30. There was arable land 
for 32 ploughs, and land for 2 ploughs 
was held in demesne; 40 acres of mea- 
dow, and wood for 6 swine. There were 
86 villans, and 14 bordarii with 25 ploughs. 
Also a church, and 2 ministers ; 5 mills of 
20«. ; 2 fisheries of 10«., and a third fish- 
ery, very productive, but free from rent. 
One or two of the entries are curious. 
Humphrey the Chamberlain has " one of 
the villans in charge for spinning (or 
working-up — eodunandi) the Queen's 
wool. " Elsewhere it is stated that Walter 
FitzOther (Warden of the King's Forests) 
" has a man of the Soke of Kingston, to 
whom he has given in charge the King's 
brood mares " (or hunting mares — eqvas 
nlvatican). 

King John visited Kingston on several 
occasions. In 1200 he gave the townsmen 
their first charter ; in June 1204 he stayed 
there 6 days ; in 1205 he paid the town 
three visits, and he was there in 1207, 
1208, 1210, and 1215. Henry III. was 
there in 1264, having marched from Lon- 
don to seize the castle at Kingston belong- 
ing to Gilbert Clare, Earl of Gloucester, 
one of the insurgent barons — ^the only 
mention made of such an edifice. Fal- 
conbridge, with an army of 17,000 men, 
was at Kingston in 1472, in pursuit of 
Edward IV., but finding the bridge broken 
down, withdrew to Southwark. Katherine 
of Aragon stayed a night here on her way 
from Portsmouth, after her first landing 
in England, 1501. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt, in his insurrection 
against Queen Mary, finding the gates of 
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London Bridge shut against him, marched 
after some delay to Kingston — where was 
then the first bridge across the Thames 
above London Bridge. He arrived at 
nightfall of Shrove Tuesday, Feb. 6, 1554, 
and found the bridge broken down, and 
200 soldiers posted on the opposite side 
to oppose his crossing. These he dispersed 
with two pieces of ordnance, and seizing 
some west-country barges and boats, and 
hastily repairing the bridge with planks 
and ladders, he carried all his soldiers 
safely over by 10 at night, and marched 
on, with a brief halt at Brentford, to 
Knightsbridge. His defeat, surrender, 
and execution are familiar to all. 

During the contest between Charles I. 
and the Parliament, Kingston was alter- 
nately occupied by the opposed troops. 
The king was more than once there ; and for 
a time (Aug. 10—27, 1647) it was Fairfax's 
head-quarters. The last struggle on be- 
half of Charles I. was made at Kingston 
by Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, at the 
head of 600 horse, July 7, 1648. The 
second Duke of Buckingham of the Vil- 
liers family (Dry den's Zimri) and his 
younger brother, Lord Francis Villiers, 
were present. The royalists were routed. 
Lord Holland taken, and Lord Francis 
slain, while, with his back to a tree, and 
refusing quarter, he fought against un- 
equal numbers. "On this elm, which 
was cut down in 1680, was cut an ill- 
shaped V for Villiers, in memory of him."* 

" My Lord Francis at the head of his troop having 
his horse slain \mder him, got to an oak tree in the 
highway ahout two miles from Kingston, where he 
st^xl with his back against it, defending himself, 
scorning to ask quarter, and they barbarously re- 
fusing to give it ; till with nine wounds in his 
beautiful face and body, he was slain. The oak 
tree is his monument, and has the two first letters 
of his name, F. V., cut in it to this day."t 

'* The Lord Francis, presuming perhaps that his 
beauty woiild have charmed the soldiers, as it had 
done Mrs. Kirke, for whom he had made a splendid 
entertainment the night before he left the town, 
and made her a present of plate to the value* of a 
thousand pounds, stayed behind his company, 
where unseasonably daring the troopers, and re- 
fusing to take quarter, he was killed, and after his 
death there was found upon him some of the hair 
of Mrs. Kirke sewed in a piece of ribbon that himg 
next his skin." t 



* Aubrey, Surrey, vol. i., p. 47. 

t Brian Fairfax, Memoirs of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, p. 17. 

I Ludlow, Memoirs, Vevay ed. 1698, vol. i., p. 
256. 



Kingston returned members to Parlia- 
ment in the reigns of Edward II. (1310-13) 
and Edward IIL (1363 and 1374), but 
not, as would seem, since. The first 
charter was granted to Kingston, as men- 
tioned above, by King John, 1200, and 
an amended charter in 1209. Henry VI., 
in a new charter, 1441, constituted the 
townsmen a body corporate, and further 
extended their privileges. New charters 
confirming, amending, or extending those 
already given, continued to be granted by 
successive sovereigns down to James II. ; 
but all these were superseded by the 
Municipal Corporation Act of 1835, 
which placed boroughs generally under 
a uniform system. Kingston is now 
governed by a mayor, 8 aldermen, and 24 
councillors. The market is on Thursday, 
and is important for com and cattle. 
Fairs are still held on the last three days 
of Whitsun week, on Aug. 2nd and 3rd, 
and on Nov. 13th and two following days. 
This last is one of the great horse and 
cattle fairs of the home counties, and it 
is customary to have a show of fat 
(slaughtered) hogs. The pleasure fair, 
which used to be held in the town, is now 
held in the cattle fields. The Lent assizes 
have hitherto been held at Kingston ; 
quarter sessions and a county court are 
also held there. 

The town extends for nearly a mile 
along the Thames, and for a like distance 
along the Portsmouth road; there is a 
spacious market-place, and a considerable 
mass of houses in cross and bye streets. 
About the market-place are a few old 
houses, but their number diminishes 
yearly, and what are left have undergone 
frequent renovation. The extension of 
the town by the L. and S.W. railway 
station is now known as New Kingston, 
and another new town appears to be 
growing up about the station on the loop 
line. The Hog's Mill, or as it is now 
called New Mill, river flows through the 
town, without adding to its beauty or 
salubrity. 

Of the municipal buildings the chief is 
the Tonm Hall, in the centre of the 
market-place, an Italian building erected 
in 1840, from the designs of Mr. C. 
Henman. It is of white brick and stone, 
quadrangular, with ornamented turrets at 
the angles, and in front, above the re- 
cessed balcony, a leaden statue of Queen 
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Anne, removed from the old town-hall, on 
the front of which it was erected in 1706. 
In the principal or court-room is a por- 
tiait of the same queen by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. Beyond the market-place is the 
(hurt Home, erected in 1811, in which 
the assizes are held, and by it the Judges* 
Lodgings. 

In the open space in front of the Court 
House is placed the ancient stone on 
which, according to tradition, the Saxon 
kings sat when crowned. Of old it stood 
by the church, afterwards in the market- 
place by the old town-hall ; when that was 
pulled down, the stone was removed to the 
yard behind the Court House, and in 1860 
it was set up where it now stands. The 
stone itself, like most of these early sacred 
stones, a rude, shapeless block, is fixed on 
a granite base, of so-called Saxon design, 
on the 7 sides of which are inscribed the 
names and dates of the kings crowned at 
Kingston, the two of doubtful authority 
being omitted. An iron railing of Early 
English character, with pillars at the 
angles, surrounds the monument, which 
as a whole is creditable to the designer, 
Mr. C. E. Davis. A silver penny of the 
monarch was inserted in the stone above 
each king's name. 

The parish or old Church (All Saints), 
near the market-place, is one of the 
largest churches m the county. It is 
of flint, clunch (or hard chalk), and stone, 
cruciform, with a massive central tower, 
in which is a peal of 10 bells. The body 
of the ch. is of the Perp. period, but the 
lower part of the tower appears older. In 
1445 the tower and spire were greatly 
damaged by lightning, and, as William of 
Worcester relates, " one in the church 
died through fear of a spirit which he 
saw there." The injury appears not to 
have been completely repaired till 1505. 
The spire was again destroyed by light- 
ning in a great storm, Nov. 27, 1703, and 
the tower so much shattered that it had 
to be taken down to the springing of the 
arches of the large windows. The upper 
part of the tower was rebuilt, as it re- 
mains, of brick; but the spire was not 
restored, and the tower is now terminated, 
somewhat incongruously, with a large 
pineapple at each angle, and a tall flag- 
staff. 

The interior is in good preservation, 
having been thoroughly restored by the 



Messrs. Brandon in 1862. The broad 
nave, its massive columns, lofty arches 
and aisles, and the two chancels with the 
great E. window, impart to it an air of size 
and dignity beyond that of the ordinary 
parish ch. It is, however, somewhat dark, 
owing to the heavy painted glass in the 
windows. Some of the m&nU. are inte- 
resting. Under an arch is an altar tomb, 
with a recumbent effigy in alabaster of 
Anthony Benn(d. 1618), Recorder of Lon- 
don, and previously Recorder of Kings- 
ton, who is represented in his recorder's 
gown and great ruff. A seated marble 
statue of Louisa Theodosia, Countess of 
Liverpool, d. 1821, is a good example of 
Chantrey's monumental work. A full- 
length portrait, in high relief, of Henry 
Davidson, Esq., d. 1827, is from the chisel 
of Chantrey's pupil, Ternough. Among 
the brasses^ notice, on a large slab in the 
chancel, those of Robert Skem, d. 1437, 
and his wife Joan, daughter of Alice 
Perrers, and, as is supposed, of Edward 
III. The figures are about 3 ft. high, and 
very well engraved. A small brass has 
kneeling effigies of John Hertcombe, 
d. 1488, and his wife Katherine, d. 1477 : 
he in the habit of a merchant, with 
scrip and girdle ; she in full gown, furred 
gloves, and square pendent head-dress. 
Other brasses are to Marke Snellinge, 9 
times bailiff of Kingston, d. 1633, and 
his wife Anne Snellinge, d. 1623 ; also of 
the 10 children ('' seven sons and daugh- 
ters three, Job's number right") of 
"Edmund Staunton, Dr. of D., late 
minister of Blingston-upon-Thames, now 
(1653) Presidt. of Corpus Christi Col- 
ledge, Oxon," but ejected at the restoration 
of Charles II., and "silenced for non- 
conformity " by the Act of 1662. Staunton 
was not the only, nor the first, uncon- 
formable minister of Kingston. " Pious Mr. 
Udal," for his book, *A Demonstration 
of Discipline,* was in 1590 ejected from 
his living and condemned to death. His 
sentence was respited from time to time, 
and he died in the Marshalsea prison in 
1592.* 

Dr. Primrose's parishioners, retaining 
"the primeval simplicity of manners," 
among their other simple customs, it may 
be remembered, " reli^ously cracked nuts 



• Lysons, vol. i., p. 181. 
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on Michaelmas Eve."* In like manner 
the parishioners of Kingston religioosly 
cracked nuts at Michaelmas, and in the 
church itself. On the Sunday before 
Michaelmas Day, Crook-nut Sunday as 
it was called in Kingston, the congrega- 
tion, old and young alike, attended ch. 
with their pockets stuffed with nuts, 
which they cracked during the service, the 
noise at times becoming so loud that the 
reading or sermon had to be suspended. 
The practice was only, and with much 
difficulty, suppressed about the end of the 
last century .f 

Kingston folk seem always to have 
loved their diversions. In some valuable 
extracts Lysons made from the church- 
wardens and chamberlains' accounts, 
which reach from the reign of Henry 
VII., we find repeated entries of charges 
on account of the " Kynggam," or King- 
game, no doubt the church-play of the 
Kings of Cologne, performed in the ch.- 
yard. It was conducted by the church- 
wardens, and on the last entry of its per- 
formance, 1527, the parish made a clear 
profit, " all costs deducted," of £9 10». 6^., 
a large sum for that time. The costs 
must have been considerable. At one 
King-game (23 Henry VII.) there is " Paid 
for whet and malt and vele and motton 
and pygges and ger and coks for the 
Kyngam . . £0 33*. 0<i.;" whilst the taberer 
has 68. 8^., '< the leutare, 2«." At other 
times, other seasonable plays were per- 
formed, but the properties were less 
extensive and costly. Thus we have one 
Faster, " For thred for the resurrection. 
Id. ; " " for 3 yards of domek [a sort 
of linen] for a pleyer*s cote and the 
makynge, \bd, ; " whilst "a skin of parch- 
ment and gunpowder [probably for the 
thunder] for the play on Easter-day" 
cost only " £0 0«. M,;' and the " brede 
and ale for them that made the stage and 
other things belonging to the play," no 
more than It, 2d, Iq 1606 the profit 
from the Easter play was £1 2«. \\d. 
Other plays are named, but the diversions 
most often referred to are those of the 
May Day minstrels, morris-dancers, and 
Eobin Hood and Little John, evidently 
great favourites. "Little John's cote" 

♦ Vicar of Wakefield, chap. iv. Brand. Pop. 
Ant. i., 211, Notes to Allhallow Even (8), has ou- 
rioiuly changed this to " All Hallow Eto." 

-f Bray ley, vol. iii., p. 41. 



cost 8*., whilst "Kendall for Robyn' 
hode's cote " cost only 1*. 3^., " 3 yards 
of white for the frere's," 3*., and " 4 yards 
of Kendall for Mayde Marian's huke " [a 
hooded mantle], 3*. ^d, " Two payre of 
glo^s for Robyn hode and Mayde 
Marian " cost M, ; and there was paid 
"To mayde Marian for her labour for 
two years," 2*., which was not excessive 
if she had allowed credit for the first 
year's labour. A ducking-stool cost the 
parish £1 3«. 4<f. in 1672, but ducking was 
hardly a pastime, at least to the person 
ducked. 

No reference appears to be made in 
these old accounts to what was later 
the most remarkable diversion of the 
place — the Kingston Ball-jflay, On 
Shrove Tuesday, at about 11 in the 
morning, the shops were closed, and 
f oot-baUs were paraded round the town 
with flags and a band of music. At noon 
the church-bells rang out for the opening 
of the game, and the mayor started the 
first ball from the steps of the town-hall. 
Then till 6 in the evening, when the 
ch. bells gare the signal for the game to 
close, the ball was kicked, carried, or 
hu^ed, about the streets and to the river, 
a new ball being supplied when one was 
cut or lost. The goals for the main game 
were respectively the Great Bridge and 
Clattem Bridge (over the Hog's Mill 
river at the S. end of the town), but 
other play went on in the byeways. Li 
the olden times it is said to have been a 
good-humoured though rude game ; but 
of late years it has been a mere "car- 
nival of the roughs." The lamps and 
windows in and around the market-place 
had to be boarded over, and the streets 
were abandoned for the day by all quietly 
disposed persons. In 1866, the mayor for 
the first time refused to start the ball ; 
and since then the game, if not wholly 
suppressed, has been brought more under 
control. Local tradition accounts for the 
game by relating that in one of their 
incursions the Danes were stopped at 
Kingston by the resistance of the towns- 
men, till help came from London, when 
in the battle that ensued the Danes were 
defeated, and their general being slain, his 
head was cut off, carried into the town in 
triumph, and then kicked about the streets. 
This happened on a Shrove Tuesday, and 
the ball-play was instituted in comme* 

26 
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moration of the victoiy. Unluckily for 
the Kingston tradition, a nearly mmilar 
cue is repeated in many other towns. At 
Derby, for example, where footit)all was 
played in the streets every Shrove 
Tuesday till within the last few years, it 
was said to commemorate a victoiy by the 
townsmen over a Roman army that was 
aboat to assault the town. Football, 
indeed, so far from being a local game, 
was played throughout the country on 
Shrove Tuesday. In London, as we know 
from Fitzstephen, as early as the 12th ^ 
rent, it was tne custom, on Shrove Tues- 
day, for the young men of the city to turn 
out after dinner to play at the famous 
game of football. 

Till 1842 the old ch. was ths only ch. 
in Kingston; now there are six others. 
iSY. Peter'ii Norbiton, erected in 1842 
from the designs of Messrs. Scott and 
Moffat, is a brick ch. of semi-Norman 
character, with a tower of 3 storeys on the 
N.W. St. Mark's, Surbiton, erected in 
1855, is of stone, Perp. in style, and has 
nave with aisles, chancel, tower, and 
spire. St. Andrew's, consecrated in 1872, 
a chapel of ease to St. Mark's, is a cruci- 
form Italian building with a campanile. 
Christ Chtvrck, Surbiton Hill, is a rather 
peculiar fabric of parti-coloured bracks, 
erected in 1868, and since enlarged. St. 
John the Evan-gelist, Spring Grove, on the 
outer edge of the town, is a good cruci- 
form ch. of Kentish rag, with Bath-stone 
dressings, erected in 1873 from the designs 
of Mr. A. J. Phelps. St. Matthew's, 1874, 
another Gothic ch., in the Ewell Road. The 
Italian Roman Catholic ch. (St. Raphael) 
wras elaborately restored and decorated in 
1874. The Congregational Church. Sur- 
biton, and the Wesleyan Chapel, Kings- 
ton Hill, are of more than average 
architectural pretensions. 

The I^ree Oraminar School, London 
Street, was established by Queen Eliza- 
beth on the site of the chapel of St. Mary 
Magdalene, founded in 1305 by Edward 
Lovekyn, a native of Kingston, and his 
brother Richard. In 1355, John Lovekyn, 
fishmonger, and four times Mayor of 
London, a kinsman of the founder, re- 
built the chapel and augmented the en- 
dowment, so as to provide for a second 
chaplain; and the eminent citizen and 
mayor, William Walworth, who it is said 
had been an apprentice to John Lovekyn, 



added funds for the maintenance of a 
third chaplain. The chapel escheated to 
the Crown in 1540, and in 1661 Queen 
Elizabeth, by charter, founded a free 
grammar school on the site of the chapel, 
endowed it with lands, tenements, and 
rents, yielding an income of £19 5#. \\d., 
and made the bailiffs of Kingston the 
governors, with the condition that they 
should pay 20 marks yearly for the sup- 
port of a master and under master.* 
Lovekyn's chapel still serves as the school- 
house, but other buildings have been 
added. The school was in its most 
flourishing condition towards the middle 
of the 18th cent., when Dr. Wooddeson 
was the master, and George Alexander 
Stevens, the author of the * Lecture upon 
Heads,* Lovibond, once known as a poet, 
and Gibbon the historian were among 
the scholars. 

" In my ninth year (Jannary 1746), in a lucid 
interval of comparative health, my father adopted 
the convenient and customary mode of Kngliah 
education; and I was sent to Kingston upon 
Thames, to a school of about 70 boys, which was 
kept by Dr. Wooddeson and his assistante. Every 
time I have sinoe passed over Putn^ Common, I 
have always noticed the spot where my mother, as 
we drove along in the coach, admonished me that I 
was now going into the world, and must learn to 
think and act for myself. .... My timid reserve 
was astonished by the crowd and tumult of the 
school ; the want of strength and activity disquali- 
fied me for the sports of tiie play-field ; nor have I 
forgotten how often in the year forty-six I was re- 
viled and buffeted for the sins of my Tory ances- 
tors. By the common methods of discipline, at the 
expense of many tears and some blood, I purchased 
the knowledge of the Latin syntax ; and not long 
since I was possessed of the dirty volumes of 
Phsedrus and Cornelius Nepos, which I painfully 
construed and darkly understood My stu- 
dies were too frequently interrupted by sickness ; 
and i^Pter a real or nominal residence at Kingston 
school of nearly two years, I was finally recalled 
(December 1747) by my mother's death." f 

Cleave' s Almshouses, Norbiton, were 
founded under the will of William Cleave, 
alderman of London, who died 1667, for 
6 poor men and as many women **of 
honest reputation,'* being single persons 
and over 60 years of age. The houses are 
the original range, low and small, with a 
central common hall, over the doorway 
of which are the founder's arms and the 
date of erection, 1668. At Cambridge 
Road, Norbiton, is the Cambridge Asyhvm 

* Brayley, Surrey, vol. ili., p. 44. 
t Gibbon, Memoirs of My life and Writings* 
prefixed to MisoellaneouB Works. 
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for Soldier »^ Widows, founded in 1851, 
and named in memory of the late Duke 
of Cambridge. The first stone of the 
building, a spacious and comfortable 
looking red-brick edifice, was laid May 1, 
1852, by the Prince Consort. A new 
wing and chapel were added in 1866 : 
archt, Mr. B. Ferrey, F.S.A. About 60 
widows (over 60 years of age at admis- 
sion) are lodged, provided with light and 
fuel, and a small weekly ^pend. It is a 
good institution, but suflEers from in- 
sufficient funds. On Kingston Hill has 
been erected (1874-6) a Convalescent Hos- 
pital for ChUdren under 14 years of age, 
as a branch of the Metropolitan Con- 
valescent Institution, Walton-on-Thames. 

The Bridge over the Thames, which 
coiinects Kingston with Hampton Wick, 
occupies the site of a wooden bridge, the 
first erected over the river after Ix>ndon 
Bridge. The present bridge, of stone, a 
very handsome structure, was designed 
by Mr. E. Lapidge. It has five principal 
arches over the stream, and two smaUer 
ones on each side ; the centre arch being 
60 ft. in span, the others 66 ft. and 62 ft. 
respectively. The entire length is 382 ft. ; 
the width 27 ft. The first stone was laid 
by the Earl of Liverpool, Nov. 7, 1826, 
and it was opened by the Duchess of 
Clarence, afterwards Queen Adelaide, 
July 17, 1828. The cost was about 
i&27.000. It was opened free of toll by 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London, 
March 12, 1870. 

JVbrbiton and Surbiton (North and 
8outh Barton), though formerly outlying 
hamlets, are now merely the northern and 
southern portions of the town. They 
have their own churches and chapels, 
and contain some of the institutions 
already described, but have no features 
requiring particular notice. Canhnry 
(anc. Canonbury), a manor adjoining 
Norbury, was so named from having be- 
longed to the canons of Merton priory ; 
here are still remains of the monastic 
barn. 

The hamlet of Combe, 2 m. E. of Kings- 
ton, towards Richmond Park and Combe 
Wood, was, with New Maiden, formed 
into an eccl. dist. in 1867, a neat church 
(Christ Church), E.E. in style, having 
been erected the previous year. {See 
Combe Wood ; Maldbn.) Another col- 
lection of dwellings which has grown up 



by the Robin Hood Gate of Richmond 
Park, has also been created an eccl. dist. 
of Kingston par., under the title of 
Kingstofi Vale, but is better known 
as Jlobin Hood. The ch. (St. John the 
Baptist), E.E. in style, was consecrated 
in 1861. The hamlets of Ham and Hook 
are described under those headings. 

KINGSWOOD, Surrey, 8 m. S. 

from the Banstead Stat, of the Epsom 
Downs br. of the L., B., and S. C. Rly., and 
about 18 m. from London. Kingswood 
is a detached liberty of Ewell par., from 
which it is about 4 m. distant, but being 
joined with Tadworth, a portion of Ban- 
stead par., was in 1838 created an eccl. 
dist., the pop. of which was 934 in 1871. 

Until the Dissolution, Kingswood Manor 
belonged to Merton Priory ; it then ac- 
crued to the Crown, and with the capital 
manor of Ewell was annexed to the 
honour of Hampton Court. Elizabeth 
granted it in 1636 to Wm. Lord Howard 
of Effingham. In 1661 it was alienated 
to Sir John Heydon ; from, hiin passed 
successively to the families of Bludworth, 
Harris^ Hughes, JjolUffe, and Alcock, and 
now belongs to Sir J, W. C. Hartopp, 
Bart. Kingswood is hardly a village. 
The largest collection of houses is at 
Tadworth^ The dwellings are scattered 
between Banstead Down and Walton 
Heath, in a delightful though seclude<> 
country. The pursuits are mainly agri- 
cultural. All around are handsome resi- 
dences, the chief being Kingswood Warren 
(Sir J. W. C. Hartopp, Bart.), a spacious 
castellated mansion, rebuilt about 1840 
for the late Thos. Alcock, Esq., M.P., 
from the designs of Mr. T. R. Knowles. 
The park is well wooded and rich in views. 
The Church, a short distance W. of the 
Warren, is a handsome cruciform E.E. 
building, erected at the cost of Mr. Alcock. 
Tadrvorth, the Banstead half of Kingswood, 
lies half a mile to the W. The principal 
seat is Tadworth Court, the residence of 
Lionel Heathcote, Esq., lord of Tadworth 
manor. 

KNOCKHOLT, Kent, 5 m. N.W. 

from Sevenoaks, 2^ m. S.W. from the 
Halstead Stat, of the Sevenoaks and Tun- 
bridge br. of the S.E. Rly. : pop. 676. 
Knockholt is a scattered agric. village, 
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and stands on nearly the highest point in 
the county of the ridge of chalk hills 
which extends across Kent from Rochester 
to Westerham, and thence through Surrey 
by Dorking and Guildford to Farnham. 
Its lofty site is marked by the Knockholt 
Beeches, a long clump of old but not very 
large trees standing a little S. by E. of 
the ch. (a path opposite the ch.-yd. leads 
directly to them). The beeches are a 
'andmark for miles around. They are 
visible from Leith Hill ; are very notice- 
able from the Crystal Palace ; and are 
plainly seen (without a telescope) as far 
north as Highgate and Harrow. The 
views /ram them are correspondingly 
extensive and varied. From the neigh- 
bouring lanes and field paths you also 
obtain fine views, though the high hedges 
in fashion hereabouts rather interfere 
with the distant prospects. The Church 
has been modernized; what is old is 
hidden under stucco, what is new is of 
brick. It has a tower of flint and brick. 
The interior contains no monts. of interest, 
but has been very neatly restored and 
fitted with low seats. One of the windows 
contains some fragments of old painted 
glass. S. of the ch. is a fine yew (19 ft. 
6 in. in girth) with a stout seat round the 
trunk. Notice the large ash tree at the 
E. end of the ch.-yd. The principal seat 
is Court Lodge (H. Turner, Esq.) At 
ICnockliolt Poundy f m. E. of the ch., 
is a decent country inn, the Three Horse 
Shoes, From Knockholt there are de- 
lightful walks by hill-lanes to Brasted or 
Westerham, or by Chevening Park towards 
Sevenoaks. 

KNOLE, Kent, the noble seat of 
the Hon. Mortimer Sackville West, stands 
in a fine park immediately contiguous to 
the town of Sevenoaks. The park gates 
are opposite Sevenoaks church. 

In the reign of John, Knole belonged 
to Baldwin de Bethun, Earl of Albemarle. 
It afterwards passed to the Mareschalls, 
Earls of Pembroke, and to the Qrandisons 
and the Says, and in the reign of Henry 
VI. to James Fiennes, or Fynes, created, 
1 446, Lord Say and Sele, and so barbarously 
mui-dered by Jack Cade. His son, Sir 
William Fiennes, 2nd Lord Say, sold 
Knole, " with all its appurtenances," for 
400 marks, to Thomas Bouchier, Abp. of 
Canterbuiy, in 1406. Bouchier enclosed 



the park, rebuilt the house, made it his 
residence, and died in it in 1486. His 
successor, Cardinal Morton, also d. here, 
1600. It continued to be a seat of the 
Abps. of Canterbury, one of their 16 
palaces, till Henry VIII., who had often 
visited Abp. Warham here and taken a 
liking to the place, forced Cranmer to an 
involuntary surrender of it : 

" I was by when Otford [another of the arch- 
bishop's houses] and Knol were given him (Heniy 
VIII.]. My Lord [Cranmer], minded to have ire- 
tained Knol onto himself, said, That it was too 
small a house for His Mi^esty. * Many,' said the 
King, ' I had rather have it than this house,' mean- 
ing Otford ; ' for it standeth on a better soU. Thia 
house standeth low, and is rheumatic, like unto 
Croydon, where I oould never be without sickness. 
And as for Knol it standeth on a sound, perfect 
and wholesome ground : and if I should make 
abode here, and as I do surely intend to do now 
and then, I will live at Knol and the rest of m j 
house shall live at Otford. ' And so by this means 
both those houses were delivered up into the King's 
hands."* 

The deed of indenture by which Cran- 
mer surrendered Knole to the King is 
dated Nov. 30, 1537. It remained in the 
Crown till July 1550, when Edward VI. 
granted it to John Dudley, Earl of War- 
wick (created Duke of Northumberland 
in 1551), who however in 1653 exchanged 
the lordship and manor with the King for 
other estates, but reserved to himself the 
house and appurtenances. These by his 
attainder the same year reverted to the 
Crown; and Queen Mary soon after 
granted the house and manor for his life 
to Cardinal Pole, whom she had nominated 
Abp. of Canterbury — ^the last archbishop 
who possessed Knole. The cardinal-arch- 
bishop died a few hours after Queen Mary, 
and Knole was at once resumed by the 
Crown — though the grant to Pole was for 
his life and a year alter, as he should by 
his will direct. Queen Elizabeth granted 
Knole in 1561 to Sir Bobert Dudley, after- 
wards Earl of Dudley, but 5 years after 
he resigned it to the Queen, who granted 
the reversion of the house and manor 
(subject to two leases granted by the 
Duke of Northumberland and the Earl of 
Leicestei) to Thomas Sackville, afterwards 
Lord Buckhurst and Earl of Dorset. The 
Earl did not come into possession of 
Knole till about 1605, when he rebuilt 
and greatly extended the house, and made 

* Strype, Life of Cranmer, 8vo ed., p. 625, from 
the MS. of Morrice, Cranmer's secretary. 
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it his chief residence. The 3rd Earl was 
compelled by his extravagant expenditure 
to alienate several of the family estates, 
and among others the manor of Knole, 
which he sold, 1612, to Alderman Smith, 
reserving however a lease of it to himself 
and heirs, and continuing it as his chief 
country seat. It was held on this tenure 
by the Sackvilles till Richard, 6th Earl of 
Dorset, redeemed the lordship and estate 
in 1661. The estate and manor continued 
m the direct male line — the title of Earl 
having been exchanged for that of Duke 
in 1720--till the decease of the 4th Duke 
of Dorset unmarried, when it devolved 
on his eldest sister, Mary, who married, 
1st, the Earl of Plymouth, and, 2nd, Earl 
Amherst, and died in 1864. By her will 
and settlements the house and lordship 
have passed in tail to the Hon. Mortimer 
Sackville-West, younger son of her sister 
Elizabeth, Baroness Buckhurst and Count- 
ess Delawarr. 

The house is of great extent, covering, 
it is sai4, an area of 3^ acres, but extern- 
ally impressive rather from its dimensions 
and air of antique dignity than from its 
architectural merits. The main portion 
of the structure consists of castellated 
buildings with embattled gatehouses and 
square towers ranged about a broad quad- 
rangle, and smaller buildings and offices 
about inner courts and in the rear. 

" Knoll most famous in Kent still appears, 
Were mansions survey'd for a thousand long 

years; 
In whose dcnne mighty monarchs might dwell. 
Where five hundred rooms are, as Boswell can 

teU."* 

The principal front is very long but 
flat, being unbroken except by the towers 
of the central gatehouse and the dormers 
in the wings; in appearance a college 
rather than a ducal dwelling. If it were 
not for the grand open park in which it 
stands, it would be pronounced gloomy. 
A tall central gatehouse has square em- 
battled flanking towers. The wings have 
each five curved and stepped dormer 
gables. The gatehouse is probably Bour- 
chier's work, 1466-86; the rest of the 
front has been ascribed to Abp. Morton, 
1486-1600, but it looks later, and perhaps 
was rebuilt or altered and the dormers 

• Durfey, New Operas, etc., 1721, p. 170, Versee 
on the Glory of Knoll : Boswell was " groom of the 
chambers." 



added by the 1st Earl of Dorset early in 
the 17th cent. The second gateway, on 
the S. side of the first court, is no doubt 
Bourchier's, as are probably the Inner 
Court, the Hall, Chapel, and probably, as 
Mr. Loftie suggests, the lower storey of 
buildings looking out upon the pleasance. 
Some portions may be assigned to his 
successors — the Brown Gallery, for ex- 
ample, which is attributed with reason to 
Abp. Warham ; but most of these earlier 
portions have been more or less altered. 
A large part of the building is that erected 
by the 1st Earl of Dorset, in the reign of 
James I., but parts are of the time of 
William III. and later. The way in which 
it has grown to its present form and 
character is very observable in going 
over the different portions of the build- 
ing, but there is one point where it is 
strikingly shown : 

** The Wood Court is one of the most interesting 
faatujres of Knole. From it you may see speci- 
mens of all the styles of [Domestic] architecture 
which have prevailed in England for 400 years. 
Btanding with our faces towards the house— that is 
facing W.— we have on the extreme right tl»« 
Gothic buildings of the Archbishops. The square 
towers are very fine. At right angles stand the 
stables, and the upper storey of this part ia of the 
Tudor period. It still bears the name of the King's 
Stables. .... The portion of the house immedi- 
ately facing us is composite in character. The 
lower part is early, the upper part bears more dis- 
tinct traces of Elizabethan andlater work. Farther 
towards the S., the Stuart period comes in dis- 
tinctly ; and then we have a ivindow which was 
probably inserted after 1700. A fire which did 
some damage here in 1623, will account for other 
alterations. Another fire, about 30 years ago, has 
left its mark in some modem windows to the right. 
.... The S. end of the Wood Court is occupied 
by the Laundry, a Stuart building, and its lawii. 
The S.E. has a small afiartment which still retains 
the name of the Jail, and may possibly have been 
used as a place of punishment for the archbishop's 
servants. It is of uieir time. " * 

This mingling of styles and manners, 
the old with the older, what is merely ' 
quaint and old-fashioned with the venera- 
ble remains of an age that is fading into 
poetry, is as remarkable within the house 
as outside. The old rooms of different 
periods remain almost untouched ; strange, 
stately, and uncomfortable ; filled with 
faded and dreamy old furniture, and end- 
less portraits of the days of Holbein and 
Mytens, of Jane Seymour and the Earl of 

* Loftie, Knole House, Archieologia Cai^tiana, 
▼ol. ix. ; and oomp. Brady, Guide to Knole, pp. 
81—90. 
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Surrey, of Elizabeth and her ruflEs, and 
James I. and bis portentous breeches ; 
of Vandyck and IjcIj, the Clarendons and 
Grammonts and pretty Stewarts ; of Eneller 
and Dorset, "with Dryden and Locke on 
one side and Sedley and Durfey on the 
other, and so on down to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith 
and Peg Woffington, and other equally 
familiar names and faces of the days 
when George the Third was king. 

" Knole— that was a medley of various feelings ! 

It wants the cohorts of retainers and the 

bustling Jollity of the old nobility to disperse the 
gloom. I worship all its faded splendour, and 
enjoy its preservation ; and could wander over it 
for hours with satisfaction." * 

The entrance to the rooms open to the 
public is by the central gatehouse. This 
leads to the Green Court, or First Quad- 
rangle, at the opposite side of which is the 
Second Gateway {phs, the fine oriel, and 
Bourchier's cognizance, the Eagle and 
Bourchier Knot). Passing through the 
archway into the Second or Stone Court, 
we see in front an Ionic portico or colon- 
nade which opens to the hall, with which 
the tour of the public rooms commences. 

The Hall is of the Bourchier period, 
but the ceiling of Lord Buckhurst's adding : 
a fine room, 74 ft. 10 in. long, 27 ft. wide, 
and 26 ft. 8 in. high, with a screen and 
minstrel's gallery at one end, a dais at the 
other. It is singularly well preserved, 
and enables a fair notion to be formed of 
its appearance in the days of the first of 
the Sackvilles who lived at Knole, when, 
as we learn from the Household Book, 70 
or 80 persons sat daily at dinner in the 
hall, and my lord ha;d a ** constant house- 
hold of 119 persons, independently of 
visitors.** Oh screens and walls and win- 
dows are bearings of the Sackvilles. One 
of the Jacobean long-tables stands here, 
its top marked for the game of shuffle- 
board. On the hearth are a pair of and- 
irons, or fire-dogs, not originally belonging 
to Knole, however: they were brought 
here from Hever Castle, the ancient seat 
of the Boleyns. One has a crown on the 
standard, with the royal initials, H. R.; the 
other Anne Boleyn's badge, the crowned 
falcon on a stock, and the initials H. A. 
Among the pictvret^ notice Silenus and 

^ H. Walpole to the Countess of Ossenr, Sept. 1, 
1780 : Letters, vii. 434 ; and oomp. his earlier Letter 
to BenUey, Aug. 5, 1752, vol. U., p. 296. 



' Bacchanals, RubenJt ; Boar Hunt, De Vos ; 
George III. and Queen Charlotte, E/im- 

! say; Lionel Cranfield, Ist Earl of Mid- 
dlesex, with Treasurer*s stick in left hand ; 
John Lord Somers, Kneller; Lord Buck- 
hurst and Lady Mary Sackville, Kneller ; 
and a large and curious Precession to 
Dover Castle, Wotton. On the dais is a 
good life-sized antique marble statue, 
called Demosthenes, and an inferior re- 
cumbent statue of the nymph Egeria. 

ThePtincipal Staircase — according to 
Bridgman* there are 80 staircases at 
Knole — of the time of James I., small, 
but, as Sir Henry Wotton directs, " of no 
niggard latitude.** leads from the hall to 
the old state apartments. Ohs.^ on as- 
cending it, the curious monochrome deco- 
ration of the walls, the shields of arms in 
the windows, the leopards sejant on the 
rail standards, and the quaint carvings 
beneath. From the staircase you enter 
the Brown Gallery, 88 ft. long, with floor 
and sides of oak, but low and dark. In 
the windows are the arms of England in 
a garter, the Tudor rose, and the Prince 
of Wales*s plume. There is much curious 
carved walnut furniture, the chair of King 
James I., inlaid tables, silver sconces of 
James I. and his queen, and quaint seats 
and stools with noticeable wrought silk 
and velvet coverings. Then there are, as 
Walpole wrote more than a century ago, 
" sundry portraits of the times ; but they 
seem to have been bespoke by the yard, 
and drawn all by the same painter. **f In 
the main he was right; the oval portraits 
may be passed as valueless ; but, besides 
those he goes on to mention, there are 
several worth looking at. Such are Oliver 
Cromwell, ascribed to Walker^ and pro- 
bably authentic ; Thomas Sackville, 1st 
Earl of Dorset ; a so-called " Katherine 
of Aragon, Holbein" really, what is much 
better, a channing portrait of excellent 
Margaret Roper, but whether by the great 
master is uncertain; Queen Jane Sey- 
mour, half-length, Holbein^ a replica of 
that in the Belvedere Gallery, Vienna; 
Queen Elizabeth, in elaborate costume, of 
little value ; William Herbert, 3rd Earl of 
Pembroke, in furred mantle, with the 
garter, rt. hand on the treasurer*s staff, 
good ; " Milton, when young,** — not 

* Hist, and Top. Sketch of Knole in Kent, 181T. 
t Letter to BenUey, Aug. 6, 1762. 
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Milton, but probably the Earl of Bur- 
lington (Scharf) ; A Masked Ball given 
by Wolsey to Henry VIII. and Anne 
Boleyn. 

Ixidy Betty Oermaine'a Chamber con- 
tains a curious old oak bedstead and 
furniture, heraldic glass, and a piece of 
tapestry wrought at Mortlake from a 
picture by Vandyck, representing the 
painter and Sir Francis Crane, the master 
of the works. The paintings are of no 
account. The Dressing Room contains 
portraits of Anne Countess of Dorset, 
Pembroke, and Montgomery, and her 
first husband, Richard, 3rd Earl of 
Dorset, Jansen ; Thomas, Ist Earl of 
Dorset ; Sir Walter Raleigh, in armour ; 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 

The Spangled Bedroom contains the 
furniture presented by James I. to Lionel 
Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex, and brought 
here from Copped Hall. Ohs. the Indian 
cabinet; ebony cabinet ; Venetian mirror ; 
tapestry with Mercury and Argus, and 
other classical subjects ; and portrait of 
the Duke of Monmouth. The Spangled 
Dressing Room has several pictures. Ohs, 
particularly, James Compton, 5th Earl of 
Northampton, ascribed to Vandych, but 
probably by Dohson ; some miniatures, 
and a good Venetian mirror. 

Billiard Room. — Sir Kenelm Digby, 
Vandyck^ a noble portrait ; Sir Thomas 
More ; Philip of Spain and his Queen. 
Leicester Gallery.— James L ; his son 
Prince Henry ; and Nicolo Molino, the 
Venetian Ambassador, — all three by 
MytenSj and all in their difEerent ways very 
characteristic. Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey, ascribed to Holbein, is a replica 
of the picture formerly in Sir R. Walpole's 
collection, which Horace Walpole identi- 
fied as that painted by ChtiUim Stretes for 
King Edward in 1551 ; * Princess Sophia 
of Hanover, the ancestress of our royal 
house, Honthorst ; Lionel Cranfield, Earl 
of Middlesex, and Lady Middlesex — ^** the 
citizen who came to be Lord Treasurer, 
and was very near coming to be hanged ; 
his countess, a bouncing kind of Lady- 
Mayoress, who looks pure awkward 
amongst so much good company." f Ohs. 
the elaborate and richly illuminated pedi- 
gree of the Sackville, Cliif ord, and Cursou 

* Anecdotos of Painting, toL i, p. 206. 
t Walpole to Bentl^. 



families, prepared 1623 by Sir Wm. 
Segar, amd Richard and Henry St. George, 
Garter, Norroy, and Richmond Heralds, 
for Edward, 4th Earl of Dorset; and, 
before leaving, enjoy the fine views from 
the windows. 

The Venetian Bedroom^ so called from 
having been slept in by Nicolo Molino, 
the Venetian Ambassador, contains the 
superb furniture, quaintly shaped and 
carved, and covered with green cut velvet, 
with which it was originally fitted. The 
costly state bed was prepared for James 
II. The toilet-table and mirror are* of 
silver. The portrait of the Empress 
Catherine 11. of Russia, in red militaiy 
uniform, was given by her to Lord Went- 
worth. The adjoining Dressing Room 
contains more noteworthy 17th century 
furniture, and several portraits. 

The Organ Room^ so called from the 
ancient organ, one of the earliest made in 
England, and so placed that by opening a 
window it could assist the choir during 
service in the chapel below. Ohs. here, 
and in the anteroom, the fine early 16th 
cent. German tapestry, with allegorical 
and historical subjects. 

The Chapel is of Bourchier's time, but 
has been much altered. Under it is a 
vaulted crypt. The screen is original. 
The carving in wood of the Crucifixion is 
said to have been given by Mary Queen of 
Scots to Robert, 2nd Earl of Dorset, 
shortly before her execution. In the 
chapel gallery and chapel room is more 
tapestry, some of it good. 

The Ball Room has finely carved panel- 
ling on the walls, an elaborate frieze, 
ornamented ceiling, and rich old marble 
chimneypiece ; the carved furniture, 
ebony cabinet carved with the story of 
Jonah, andirons, and sconces are worth 
noticing; and there is an interesting 
series of family portraits. Ohs. Robert, 
2nd Earl Dorset, and Margaret, 2nd 
Countess, by Deheers ; Edward, 4th Earl, 
the hero of the murderous duel with Lord 
Bruce, fought without seconds, under the 
walls of Antwerp, 1613, and a devoted 
adherent of Charles I., a fine portrait, in 
armour and red dress, Vandyck ; Charles, 
6th Earl, — " Dorset, the grace of courts, 
the Muses* pride," — ^whole-length, in robes 
and collar of the Garter, white stick in rt. 
hand, KneUer ; John Frederick, 4th Duke 
of Dorset, Reynolds, interesting, though 
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not one of Sir Joshua's finest works; 
Lord Gfeorge Sackville, Oainthorough^ 
half -length, seated, in court-dress, bright 
and well painted. 

The Crimson Drcming Room contains 
the best and most interesting pictures, 
apart from the portraits, at Knole. A 
Bibjl, Dom^nichinOy a replica of the 
Marquis of Hertford's picture. Judith 
with the head of Holofemes, Ga/rofalo^ 
powerfully painted and unpleasant. 
Cupids at Play, Parmtgiano^ a charming 
picture. Mary Queen of Scots, Zucehero. 
Henry VIII., Holbein (or from his studio), 
full-faced, f -length, on a blue ground. A 
Morning Party, WowjermanSf a fresh, 
charming work, the inevitable grey horse 
notwithstanding. Frances, 5th Countess 
of Dorset, FaM^y^ik, a full-length in Van- 
dyck's best style of courtly elegance, and 
very well painted. Card Players, Ottade. 
By Ihniers there are two good pictures — 
A Village Fair, or Kermis, full of life and 
spirit, and daintily painted ; and A Guard 
Room with, in the background (and alto- 
gether subordinate to the gambling and 
drinking soldiers, arms and weapons in 
front) the Angel delivering St. Peter from 
prison — a curiously Flemish way of re- 
garding a scriptural miracle, worked out 
with great care and thoroughness. Land- 
scape — Travellers by the Wayside, JV. 
Berghem^ a bright crisp piece of work- 
manship, though the landscape is a little 
too palpably made up. Half a dozen 
semi-historical and * fancy' subjects, by 
Sir Jothua Jteynoldij help to glorify the 
room. One is the famous Ugolino and 
his Children, though grim, not Dantesque, 
but noteworthy for the free and masterly 
handling of the brush, every touch doing 
its appointed task. Siamuel, another fa- 
mous work, though this is only one of 
several repetitions, as little consonant with 
Hebrew inspiration as the other with 
Italian, but interesting as one of the most 
popular of Sir Joshua's pictures. Robin- 
etta, one of Reynolds's arch little damsels 
feeding her caged bird, whilst her dog 
peeps over her shoulder, exquisite in feeling 
and colour, and painted with the lightest 
touch. The Fortune Teller, another of 
the master's best known and most admired 
works, in fancy the brightest, in colour the 
best in the room. The portraits of a 
Chinese Boy, and Madame Bchindlerin 
the singer, will not detain the vifiit<». 



The Cartoon Gallery— 90 ft, long, 18 ft. 
wide, and 15 ft. high — is so named from 
containing early copies in oil, said to be 
by D. Mytens, of 6 of the celebrated 
Cartoons by Raphael. The furniture in 
this room is choice of its kind ; the silver 
andirons, sconces, chandeliers, and mirror 
frames are remarkable; there is a very 
curious collection of 17th century treasury 
and travelling chests; and a piece of 
tapestry, greatly admired by the lovers 
of needlework. The pictures to be noted 
are Lord Albemarle, by Dobson, and 
George IV., full-length, in regimentals, 
by Lawrence, 

The King's Bedroom, is so called from 
having been fitted up for the reception of 
James I., and only used by him. It con- 
tains the original furniture, which is said 
to have cost £20,000, — the bed alone, a 
gorgeous but most cumbrous piece, with 
fittings of gold and silver tissue, having 
cost £8,000. The tables, sconces, mirror 
frames, baskets, and vases are of chased 
silver. The rich silver toilet service which 
stands on the dressing-table was not a 
part of the original royal furniture, but 
bought at the Countess of Northampton's 
sale in 1743. The cabinets, one of ebony, 
the other ivory carved, are choice of their 
kind. In the ivory cabinet are two cham- 
berlain's keys of office. 

The Dining Room is devoted to portraits 
of wits and poets. Both the first and sixth 
earls were poets themselves, and the 
friends of poets. The poetic brotherhood of 
Charles II.'s time, from Dryden to Durfey, 
were often invited to share the earl's social 
hours at Enole. The portraits of Chaucer, 
Shakspeare, Sir Philip Sidney, and Sir 
Walter Raleigh, may Ims left as of at least 
questionable authenticity. Ben Jonson, 
the well-known portrait by Honthnrst, 
must not, however, be so passed over; 
and the Beaumont and Fletcher are 
perhaps genuine, as is certainly that of 
Otway, by Lely, Thomas Flatman, at 
once painter and poet, is by his own 
hand. Cowley, by Du Bois, The Knellers 
are numerous, and some excellent. At 
their head is the Earl himself. Dryden 
ranks next. It is of Dryden at Enole, 
and, as we may suppose, in this room, 
the story is told, that at one of the 
after-dinner wit combats of the Earl and 
his friends, it was proposed to try who 
should write offhand the best impromptu, 
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the poet being judge. Whilst the others 
were painfully cogitating, the Earl 
scrawled a few words on his paper, and 
tossed it to Dryden. " Grentlemen/* said 
the poet, when the other papers were 
handed in, " you will agree with me that 
it is hardly necessary to read these, and 
that the Earl must have the crown, when 
I read to you his effusion — ' I promise to 
pay Mr. John Dryden on demand the sum 
of £600. Dorset.' " For glorious John's 
sake it may be feared the story is too good 
to be true. The other Knellers include 
Locke, Newton, Hobbes (doubtful). Sir 
Charles Sedley, and Betterton the actor 
— a picture copied by Pope. Congreve, 
Garth, and Wycherley are copies. A 
Conversation Piece, Vandergucht, is curious 
as indicating pretty clearly the footing on 
which some of these guests were received 
at Knole. The painter has represented 
himself sketching the likeness of Tom 
Purfey, as he is talking with Mr. Buck 
the family chaplain, Lowen the steward, 
and a Sevenoaks tradesman, "Mother 
Moss, and Jack Randall." ♦ Durfey was 
certainly on easy terms with the upper 
servants, as is eiiown by his mention of 
Jourdain the butler, and Boswell, "the 
groom of the chambers," in his verses on 
Knole. Vandyck and Sir Francis Crane, 
Vandyck, the picture from which the 
tapestry portrait was wrought at Mort- 
lake. Addison ; Waller ; both by Jervis. 
Handel, by Denner, hard, but a strong 
likeness. Gay, not by Boll (who died 
before Gay was bom), but by Aihman^ 
exhibited as his, and so described by 
Walpole.f By Reynolds^ are several <5 
rare interest — His own portrait, holding a 
paper in rt. hand, clearly and carefully 
painted, and very characteristic ; Johnson, 
one of the near-sighted, or * Blinking 
Sam ' heads, vigorous but a little coarse ; 
Goldsmith, also a profile, book in rt. 



* Brady, Knole, p. 169. 
■f Anecdotes, voL iv., p. 40. 



hand, engraved; Edmund Burke, same 
size, paper in rt. hand, a characteristic 
head ; Garrick, hands clasped ; Sacchini 
the composer ; Mrs. Abingdon, whole- 
length, in a white dress, standing against 
a pedestal, amid autumn trees, mask of 
the Comic Muse in rt. hand, arch in 
expression, brilliant in colour. Sir Walter 
Scott, Phillips, RA. 

Kru)le Park is of great extent (nearly 
1000 acres) and quite exceptional beauty. 
It stands high, is varied in surface, deep 
hollows alternating with broad sunny 
slopes, and running, towards Fawk Com- 
mon, into rough copse and wild gorse 
and fern ; well stocked with deer, and 
richly timbered. " The park is sweet,'* 
wrote Walpole, "with much old beech, 
and an immense sycamore before the 
great gate that makes me more in love 
than ever with sycamores." The beeches 
are even finer than the sycamores. Some 
on the N. and N.E. of the house are won- 
derful trees, of vast size and the perfection 
of beech form, with tall silvery boles, 
splendid foliage, and wide branches — trees 
in themselves. The oaks are almost 
equally fine, and one, now a venerable 
ruin, its Ijiollow trunk 30 ft. in girth, was 
kndwn as the Old Oak more than two centu- 
ries ago. Public roads and walks traverse 
the park, and pass by dells and glades of 
rare picturesqueness, and oflEer many a 
charming distant prospect. A broad b^h 
avenue leads to a height at the S. extre* 
mity of the park, whence is obtained one 
of the finest views in the county, looking 
over Tunbridge Castle, Hever Caistle, Pens- 
hurst, and Bridge, and the entire Weald of 
Kent, to Ashdown Forest, and bounded 
by the Sussex Downs and the hills o^ 
Hampshire and Surrey. 

[Knole is for the present closed to tht 
public: but in the hope that it ma?' 
soon be again as accessible as it was til', 
the autumn of 1874, we have describe 
the contents of what were known as i^ 
Public Rooms.] 
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LALEHAM, MiDDX. (Dom. Lele- 
ham), on the Thames, about midway 
(2 m.) between Staines and Chertsey, and 
SO m. from London : pop. 567. Inn, the 
Three Horse Shoes. 

The manor belonged to Westminster 
Abbey in 1254. The sub-manor of Billets 
was demised to John Kaye in 1585 for 
54 years. Later, Laleham with Billets 
was annexed to the Honour of Hampton 
Court, and in 1606 was granted in fee 
to trustees for Sir Henry Spiller, whose 
daughter carried it to Sir Thomas Reynell. 
It was purchased in 1746 by Sir James 
Lowther, from whom it descended to the 
Barl of Lonsdale.* It is now the property 
of the Earl of Lucan. 

Laleham is a quiet, commonplace, river- 
side village, with a few good old-fashioned 
houses about it, and the church in its 
midst. The ordinary pursuits are agri- 
cultural ; but angling attracts many visitors, 
who make the Horse Shoes their head- 
quarters. There is good bottom-fishing 
for chub and barbel along the shallows 
up-stream, and fly-fishing for trout from 
Penton Hook to the lock when the water is 
in suitable condition. The countiy is flat, 
and the broad meadows can hardly be 
deemed picturesque. But the scenery 
grows in favour with an intelligent re- 
sident. Arnold — who lived here for 9 
years, from 1819, just before his marriage, 
till his removal to Rugby in 1828, and 
for whose sake Laleham will always have 
a special interest — came to regard the 
country as " very beautiful. I have always 
a resource at hand," he wrote, "in the 
bank of the river up to Staines ; which, 
though it be perfectly flat, has yet a 
great charm from its entire loneliness, 
there being not a house anywhere near 
it ; and the river here has none of that 
stir of boats and barges upon it, which 
makes it in many places as public as the 
highroad."! Arnold whilst here took 
six or eight young men as private pupils 
in preparation for the universities; and 
here the sterling manliness of his cha- 
racter was formed, and the preparation 
made for his future career. 

" It was a period on whioh he used himself to 
look back, even from the wider uaefalnen of hia 



* Lyeons, vol. iii.. p. 198. 

+ Letter to J. T. Coleridge, Nov. 29, 1819 ; 
BtanleTs, Life of Arnold, ohap. ii. 



later yean, almost with a fond regret, as to the 
happiest time of his life. . . . Without under- 
takmg any directly pa/oohial charge, he was in 
the habit of rendering constant assistance to Mr. 
Beam, the curate of the parish, and in visitiug 
the villagers. . . . ^und as he was to Laleham 
bv all these ties, he long loved to look upon it as 
his final home. . . . Years after he had left it he 
still retained his early affection for it, and till he 
had purchased his house in Westmoreland, he 
entertained a lingering hope that he might return 
to it in his old age, when he should have retired 
from Rugby. Often he would revisit it, and 
delighted in renewing his acquaintance with all the 
families of the poor whom he had known during 
his residence : in showing to his children his former 
haunts ; in looking once again on his favourite views 
of the great plain of Middlesex— the lonely walks 
along the auiet banks of the Thames— the retired 
garden, with its ' Campus Martins,' and its ' wilder- 
ness •f trees,' which lay behind his house, and 
which had been the scenes of so many sportive 
games and serious conversations — the cnux^yard 
of Laleham, then douUy dear to him, as contain- 
ing the graves of his infant child whom he buried 
there in 1832, and of his mother, his aunt, and his 
sister."* 

Arnold's is a rather large, solid-looking 
old red-brick house, with a large garden, 
on the edge of the village: any villager 
will point it out. 

The Chvrch (All Saints) is small, old, 
and patched. It has a nave and N. aisle, 
Perp., but mended with modem brick, 
chancel with aisle, and a short, thick 
17th-cent. brick tower at the W. end, 
upheld by clumsy buttresses. The chief 
feature of the int. is the E.E. arcade of 
two bays, with cylindrical shafts, cushion 
capitals and billet mouldings, and early 
pointed arches. The only mont. to be 
noted is that of George Perrott, Baron of 
the Exchequer, died 1780. 

Laleham House, the seat of the Earl of 
Lucan, is a plain square modem mansion, 
with a Tuscan portico. The pleasant 
grounds, of about 40 acres, are noted for 
the noble elms, shrubberies, and flower 
gardens. Donna Maria, Queen of Portu- 
gal, resided for some time in her minority 
(1829, etc.) at Laleham House. 

At Greenfield, near Laleham, are re- 
mains of an extensive earthwork, which 
Stukeley fancied was the camp formed 
by Caesar after he had crossed the Thames, 
and the spot where he received an embassy 
from the Londoners.! It seems to have 
b€«n much more perfect when Stukeley 
visited it than now. 

* Stanley, life of Arnold, chap. iL 
t Stukeley, Itinerary, part ii., p. 2; Lysons, 
vol. iU., p. 19«. 
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